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THE 'TEACHERS' OF MANI IN THE ACTA ARCHELAI 
AND SIMON MAGUS! 


BY 


ESZTER SPÁT 


ABSTRACT: This paper aims to prove that the biography of Mani in the Acta 
Archelae of Hegemonius, which contains a great number of completely fictitious 
elements, was in fact drawn up on the file of Simon Magus, pater omnium 
haereticorum, using the works of heresiologists and the apocryphal acts, espe- 
cially the Pseudo-Clementine Aecognitiones, as a model and source. There are 
a great number of elements in this Vita Manis that bear a strong resemblance 
to the well known motives of Simon's life. Projecting Simon's life over that of 
Mani serves as tool to reinforce the image of Mani that Hegemonius tried to 
convey: that of just another *run of the mill heretic, one in the long line of 
the disciples of Simon, and a fraud and devoid of any originality. 


The Acta Archelai of Hegemonius,? composed between 330 and 348 in Syria? 
was the first Christian work written against Manichaeans. The text of the 
Acta, as a whole, has survived only in the Latin translation, though a great 
part of its Greek text has been preserved in the Panaron (or 'Medicine 
Chest) of Epiphanius, who seems to have often copied his source almost 
word for word in the chapter on Manichaeism.* Besides being the first it 
was also, in many respects, the most influential. It was a source of mate- 
rial, both on Manichaean mythology and on the figure of Mani, for a long 
list of historians and theologians who engaged in polemics against the 


! I express my thanks to Professor J. van Oort for his advice and for providing me 
access to his library. I also thank Dr. B. Schoemacher for his valuable comments. 

* The authorship of Hegemonius was ascertained by Charles Henry Beeson in his 
criücal edition of the work: Acta Disputationis Archelai, Die. Griechischen. Chrisdichen 
Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte (GCS) 16 (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs' sche Buch- 
handlung, 1906). For an English translanon see Mark Vermes, Hegemonius, Acta. Archelat, 
with a commentary by Samuel Lieu, Manichaean Studies, 4 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2001). 

? Samuel Lieu, Manichaeism in Mesopotamia and the Roman East, (Leiden: Brill, 1994) 136. 

* Since the text of the Acta sometimes appears to be corrupt, the text of Epiphanius 
can also provide help in trying to reconstruct the original sense of some of the more 
obscure sentences. 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2004 Vigiliae Christianae 58, 1-23 
Also available online — www.bnll.nl 
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Manichaeans, like Epiphanius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Socrates the Church his- 
torian, Theodoret of Cyrus, Theodore bar Koni, the Chronicon Maroniticum 
and finally even Petrus Siculus and Photius who wrote against the Paulicians;? 
and even the Anathema formulas, the Seven Chapters against the Manwwhaeans 
of Zacharias of Mitylene, and through it the Greek Long Formula. "These 
authors and the content of their works practically constitute an indepen- 
dent line of tradition in anti-Manichaean Christian writings. 

The Acta Archelai 1s the account of two public debates between the here- 
siarch Mani and the bishop of Carchar, Archelaus. The debate was occa- 
sioned by Mani's attempt to convert the noble citizen of Carchar, Marcellus, 
to his own teachings. It starts with the meritorious deeds of Marcellus, 
whose fame reaches even Mani in the lands of the Persians. He sends a 
letter to Marcellus exhorting him to join the faith founded by him. This 
imprudence incenses Archelaus, Marcellus! friend, who invites the author 
of the letter to a theological contest. Prior to the arrival of Mani we are 
given a—-rather ridiculed—account of Manichaean mythology. When Mani 
arrives he is easily defeated in the debate by Archelaus, takes flight and 
runs to Diodorus, where he hopes to find proselytes for his religion among 
the unsuspectng population. However, the presbyter of the town, also called 
Diodorus, immediately sees through his designs and sends to Archelaus for 
help. Archelaus promptly, and unexpectedly, appears again and duly defeats 
Mani in the second debate as well. After Mani flees again, Archelaus makes 
his victory over Mani complete by telling the assembled audience the "true 
origins" of both Mani and his teachings. 


lhe work basically consists of three parts: the theological refutatnion of 
Mani's system, the account—and simultaneously refutation—of his mythol- 
ogy and teachings, and the "biography" of Mani (plus the introductory 
part, that tell us of Marcellus! acts). Of these three parts the last one, the 
biography (c. 61-66) achieved the greatest "career", appearing in many 
other heresiological works, profoundly influencing the image of Mani in 
Chrisüan literature till the nineteenth century. This bibliography serves 


? H-Ch. Puech Z2 Manichéisme. (Paris: Civilisanüons du Sud, 1949), 99. N.10. This list 
comprises only extant works. Socrates mentions, as authors utilising the Aca Archelai, 
Diodorus Cilicensis, Georgius Laodicenus and Eusebius. 

* Lieu, Manichaeism in. Mesopotamia, 224-5. 

' 'That is to say until the section on Manichaeism in the Kuab al-Fihrist of an-Nadim, 
in Gustave Flügel, Manz, seine Lehre und seine Schrifien (Leipzig, 1862), and the Lzber Scholiorum 
of Theodore bar Koni, in H. Pognon, "Liber Scholiorum de Theodore bar Khoni" 
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the same end as the whole work itself: to discredit Mani and show him 
up as a fraud and pseudo-prophet, and his religion on a par with all the 
other heresies of the age, anathematized and thoroughly refuted.* 

Mani's life and acts, as presented by Hegemonius, fit neatly into the 
tradition of anü-heretical writings as it developed through the centuries 
during the incessant fight of the Church against heretics? In the *"bio- 
graphical deeds" that are used to depict Mani we meet with numerous 
classical motifs of antihereücal literature. For Hegemonius Mani was just 
one in the long list of heretics, as he himself does not hesitate to declare 
on several occasions. Accordingly all the basic ingredients of anti-heretücal 
polemics are represented in the va: the motfs of false Christianity, tak- 
ing the name of Christ, plagiarism, compiling their system from all sources 
after the fashion of patchwork, hunger for power and attempts to trick and 
corrupt the mind of simple men. In Hegemonius' account Mani starts his 
religious career as a heresiarch by stealing from Scythianus, that is, tak- 
ing his book'? and after inserting his own ideas in it, which resemble some 
old wives' tales, and deleting the name of their earlier owner. He contin- 
ues by "stealing" from Christianity, plagiarising from the Scriptures, bits 
of which he then combined with the books of Scythianus and whatever 
phantasmagorias sprang from his distorted mind." Finally Mani is also 
accused of not only pretending to be a Christian, but also calling himself 
the Apostle of Christ and the Paraclete, partly out of ignorant vanity, but 
mostly with the aim of misleading people. 

These "incidents! of Mani's life in fact constitute an attack on an ideo- 
logical level against Mani's religious system and correspond to Archelaus' 
accusations during the earlier theological dispute. The ingenuity of Hege- 
monius lies in the fact that this ideological attack is realized not so much 
through open statements as to the execrable nature of the heresy (as in 


Inscriptions Mandaites des coupes de Khouabir (Paris: 1898) were published, the 4c/a was the 
sole known account of Mani's life in the Christian world. 

* Puech calls it a "caricature" and "contre légende" (Le Mantwhéisme, 24). 

? On the traditions and tools of heresiological literature, see A. Le Boulluec, Za notion 
d'hérésie dans la. littérature grecque, II*-III*. siécles (Paris: Études Augustiniennes, 1985). 

? Which, in its turn, was based on the teachings of Pythagoras. Heretics stealing 
their ideas from the pagan philosophers is another commonplace accusation; see Le 
Boulluec, Za noiton vol. I, "Le plagiat des hérétiques," 123-4. 

H "The tradiüonal nature of this accusation is appreciated even by Hegemonius: he 
makes Diodorus write to Archelaus: JVost; quia morem hunc habent qui dogma aliquod. adserere 
volunt, ut quaecumque voluerint de. scripturis. adsumere, haec. propensius. sui intellegentia. depravent. 
Hegemonius, 44.5 GCS 16.64.27-9. 
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"regular" anü-heretical writings), but through "biographical" elements that 
convey the same message. As if the attack on this ideological level were 
not enough, Hegemonius adds a number of other biographical elements 
that present Mani as a slave and failed miracle worker, who finally ends 
his life as a criminal, in a way that 1s absurd and humiliating at the 
same time." 

It must also be mentioned that all these motifs have a grain of truth in 
them: some of them are based on real facts from Manri's life,? but so dis- 
torted as to present a completely inverted image of Mani, while some 
others reflect the way Mani saw his own mission and religious message" — 
the way a Christian would have interpreted this, of course. 

There is only one curious motf, or rather group of motifs, which is 
hard to fit into the tradition of antiheretical writings, and which, further- 
more, can in no way have any factual basis: the detailed and completely 
false biographies of Mani's predecessors, who appear as the "founders", or 
"real authors" of his religious system. The first of these forerunners, 
Scythianus is said by the 4cía to have lived in the time of the Apostles— 
a sheer chronological impossibility, considering that Mani was born in 216 
AD. No even remotely similar statement can be found in the Manichaean 
writüngs or even in Christian writings not based on the A4cía, among them 
the numerous anti-Manichaean works of Augustine, a former Manichaean 
himself. In all other writings Mani clearly appears as the sole source of 
his ideology.! 


7? As Puech writes, the aim of this polemic piece of writing was to paint the image 
of Mani in the possible most dire colours, to make ridicule of an adversary who appears 
as "un esclave, un plagiaire, un imposteur, un criminel" Zz Manihéisme, 24. 

5 E.g. His activity as a "doctor", the enmity of I. Bahram toward him, or his impris- 
onment at the order of the shah. For a detailed analysis of Mani's life, see L. J. R. 
Ort, Mani: A. Religio-Historical Description of his Personality. Leiden: Brill, 1967. 

!^ "That is, his attempts to found a universal religion, his use of Christian scriptures, 
belief to be the last one in the line of Apostles of Light, and seeing Jesus as his fore- 
runner could easily be open to such interpretation. 

P? We may safely assume that Hegemonius drew his caricature upon a *Manichaean 
biography or hagiography," see Puech, Le Manmichéisme, 26, and Lieu, Mamtwhaeism. in 
Mesopotamia, 151-52. 

!* Even some of the authors who used the Acta—but had other sources as well— 
spurn this version. Theodoret of Cyrus, who relied on the Acta, but evidently had access 
to other channels of information as well, even takes a short cut, and solves this prob- 
lem by declaring, in his very first sentence, that Scythianus was just the original name 
of Mani. "Mani, of Persian origin, as they say, bore the yoke of servitude for long, and 
was called Scythianus while a slave." Theodoretos Cyrensis, Haereticarum Fabularum 
Compendium 1. 26, Patrologia Graeca (PG) 83.378. 
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How are we to interpret Hegemonius' claim that Mani was not the 
author of his own religion? What can we do with the figure of his alleged 
teachers, Scythianus and T'erebinthus, and the detailed account of their 
life, acts and death that Hegemonius presents us with? Evidently this is 
one further device to make Mani even more ludicrous by depriving him 
of any originality, and showing him up as the thief of another thief. But 
if the image of a "double plagiarist" was all Hegemonius wanted to achieve, 
he seems to have put a disproportionate amount of energy into detailing the 
curious lives of Mani's forerunners. We must seek the clue of this puzzle 
by looking at the traditions of heresiological literature that, as we have seen, 
lies behind the drawing of Mani's figure in the Acta. 


Stmon Magus and the "Traditions of Anti-Heretical Literature 


Our first clue toward solving this perplexing question is the expression 
tempore apostolorum, in the time of the Apostles, when Mani's spiritual ances- 
tor, the first and real author of this dualist system pursued his activities. 
The expression "time of the Apostles" immediately calls to mind the notion 
of Apostolic tradition, which linked the Church of the day to Christ, and 
justified the validity of its teaching." The notion of apostolic succession 
served not only to prove the authonty of the Catholic Church and its 
direct descent from Christ, but also to refute any new teachings and reject 
secret traditions.'? This notion soon led to a further development: the notion 
of "demonic succession".'? Just as the Apostolic Church could be traced 
back to one source, Christ, forming a continuous link between Christ and 
the present Church, so its counterpart, the *deviant Church" or commu- 
nity of heretics could also be traced back to one source: Simon Magus of 
Samaria. 

Simon's figure first appears in the Biblical Acts of the Apostles, and soon 
a whole apocryphal and anti-heretical literary corpus developed around his 
figure. While in the apocryphal works we can read about the life of Simon, 


7 "The ideology behind this idea is closely connected to the threat posed by here- 
sies. see Henry Chadwick, The Early Church 41-2. (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 
1967). 

!? Archelaus himself refers to this Apostolic succession, as opposed to the "doctrine 
of error" represented and propagated by Mani (c. 61). On the contrast drawn between 
"Ja succession apostolique" and *1la filerie de l'erreur", see Scopello, *Vérités et Contre- 
Vénités: La vie de Mani? 209-11. Apocrypha 6. (1995): 203-34. 

I? On the notion of "succession" see Le Boulluec, Za notion, 84-91. 
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his magical arts and nefarious deeds and about his debates with Peter and 
Paul, the Church Fathers concentrated on refuting his system and his dual- 
ist ideology. Besides attributing to him a complicated Gnostic system of 
thought and a Gnostic creation myth, the Church Fathers added further 
interesting information about the figure of Simon. They made him not just 
the first Gnostic, but the father of all heretics, the ultimate source of all 
heresies professing dualist ideas, the first link in the chain of demonic 
succession. 

The idea that Simon was not only the first heretic, but the source of 
all other heresies as well, and the revolutionary notion of a master-disciple 
relationship may have first appeared in the, sadly lost, Syntagma of Justin, 
the first collection of heretical doctrines.? The first Church Father to call 
Simon explicitly the father of all heresies, pater omnium haereticorum, is Irenaeus,?! 
perhaps following Justin, in his Adverus Haereses. Yrenaeus asserts that "all 
heretics drew their impious doctrines from Simon,"? and *all those who 
in any way corrupt the truth and hurt the glory of the Church, are the 
disciples and successors of Simon Magus."? This sentiment is often repeated 
by Irenaeus in his work. Other wnters followed suit, and it soon became 
a commonplace that just as all sins stemmed from Satan, all heresies were 
born out of the teaching of Simon. This tradition resulted in drawing up 
genealogies of heresiarchs. Heretics were depicted as the inheritors of their 
predecessors' doctrines, teachers and disciples, forming a chain that theo- 
retically ended in Simon.^ 

How prevalent and far from forgotten the figure of Simon, as the father 
and ultimate source of all the heresies, still was in the days when the new 
enemy, Manichaeism, appeared is demonstrated by anti-Manichaean writ- 
ers, who keep mentioning the names of the two together. In the De Trinitate 


? Ibid. 36-7, and "Maitre et disciple: les hérétiques Simon et Ménandre," 80-2. 

? Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses YII. Pref. (eds. A. Rousseau, and L. Doutreleau. SC 211. 
Pans: Cerf, 1974.) 

?? Tbid. II. Pref. 1. (eds. A. Rousseau, and L. Doutreleau. SC 294. Paris: Cerf, 1982): 
omnes a Suwmone haeretici initia. sumentes imfna. et trreligiosa dogmata induxerunt. 

?5 Ibid. 1.27.4 (eds. A. Rousseau, and L. Doutreleau. SC 264. Paris: Cerf, 1979): 
omnes qui quoquo modo adulterant veritatem, et. braecontum | Ecclesiae. laedunt, Stmonis Samantani 
Magi discipuli et. successores. sunt. 

^ 'Thus Simon was said, for example, to be the source of Menander, Saturninus, 
Basilides, Carpocrates, Valentinus, Cerdon, through Valentünus the father of all the 
Gnostücs, through Saturninus the origin of the Encratites, through Cerdon the prede- 
cessor of Marcus, the Gnostic Magician who himself was said to be the spiritual ances- 
tor of the Priscilhanists in Spain. 
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Liber, written in 398 and attributed to Didymus Alexandrinus, Mani appears 
plainly as a heir of Simon's teaching, who presents no novelty: "this dogma 
is the emanation of the dirty mud derived from the Samaritan Simon 
Magus."? Simon was also the yardsück to which all heresies were com- 
pared: Cyril of Jerusalem, wishing to prove that the depravity of Mani was 
so enormous, that he even "excelled" Simon Magus, says "if Simon, wish- 
ing to acquire the power (of the Spirit) for money was damned to perdi- 
tion, how much more is Mani guilty of impiety, he who boasted of being 
the Holy Spirit."?9 

Thus Hegemonius' claim that Scythianus lived at the üme of the Apostles 
[however unlikely this sounds from the rational point of view] would make 
an immediate connection between Simon, the "father of all heresies," and 
Mani, for the only heretic whose name 1s connected with the Apostles is 
Simon. If Mani had teachers who can be traced back to the time of Simon, 
this would fit him into the *Simonian succession! of heretics, as tradition 
demanded, and thereby reduce him to the level of the countless pseudo- 
prophets and religious founders who abound in the antü-heretical works of 
the Church Fathers, and both he and his system could be deprived of any 
onginality and primacy that he and his followers claimed. 

The idea of 'Simonian succession! would also explain why both Scythianus 
and Terebinthus, and consequently their heir, Mani, strove to become 
experts in the science of the Egyptians, that is, magic. As Simon was known 
to dabble in black magic, using his expertise in the magic arts to manip- 
ulate people, so are all his *descendants' versed in witchcraft." This also 
makes it understandable why Hegemonius 'sent' Scythianus to Egypt: Egypt 
was known (besides Babylon) as the cradle of magic. Most Gnostüc teach- 
ers accused of magic, like Basilides, Carpocrates, Marcus the Magician and 


^ Didymus Alexandrinus, De Trinitate Liber 111.42. Patrologia Graeca (PG) 39. 989: 
ToOto toivvuv 1o Oóyua £xpoia ti £oti to00 £&eABóvtoc BopBópovu &nó Xipovoc, 100 £x Zapopsíoc 
Màyov. | 

?6 Cyrillus Hierosolymitanus, Catechesis XVI.10 PG 33.931: Ei oov 6 Zijav, 0£Anca 
pw0Q Aáfew ciyv £&ovotav, eic &xáAswv £o, Mávng 0 &xvtóv xo IIveOpa eivo xo üywov, 
nócnv Éxei tiv &oéDeiav; 

? ]renaeus, Adversus Haereses, 1[23.4 SC. 264: [gitur horum mystici. sacerdotes . ... magias 
aulem. perficiunt, quemadmodum | potest. unusquisque. ipsorum. Exorcismis. et. incantationibus. utuntur. 
Amatoria et agogima et qui dicuntur. paredri et ontrobompi, et quaequnque sunt alia. perierga. apud. eos: 
studiose exercentur. Cf. Hippolytus, Philosobhoumena V1.20.1 (ed. Marcovich. Berlin: De Gruyter, 
1986): Oi oov 1oótou uaGntoi uoxysiag éxvteAoQot koi éraoióoic (yp&vtou), eÜtpo. xe xod 
&yeyuo xoi tovc Aeyopévoug óveiponóuovc 6aiyovac éruéunovct n0óc t0 tapócosiw oc 


BobAovtat. 
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Cerinthus, were Egyptians. Some sources, like the Pseudo-Clementine Homiltes, 
even mention Simon as being of Egyptian, Alexandrian origin.?? 

But there seems to be more to the story than making the traditional— 
and almost obligatory—connection between Simon and any heresy worth 
its salt, with the help of inserting such motifs as the practice of black magic, 
or the rather forced genealogy that would trace the origin of Mani's move- 
ment back to the time of the Apostles, that is, Simon's era. Reading the 
Acta, it almost seems a revised addition of incidents in Simon's life, which 
was well-known to any man with a basic education in the fourth century. 


Sumon's. Flight 


Perhaps the most important motif pointing towards Simon is the story 
of Terebinthus falling, or rather being thrust by an angel on divine com- 
mand, off the rooftop of a house where he ascended at sunrise to perform 
some magic rites: "Finally, early one morning he ascended to a high roof 
top, where he began to invoke certain names... the most just God decreed 
that he be thrust beneath the ground by a Spirit, and at once he was 
hurled from the heights, and his dead body fell headlong down."? 

As we know from the Afocryphal Acts and from the writings of the Church 
Fathers, Simon met his sad (or in their opinion deserved) end, when after 
being ousted by Peter in every debate, he finally tried to prove his divin- 
ity before the people of Rome and Nero by trying to fly up through the 
air toward the heavens. He did indeed rise from the earth, to the aston- 
ishment of the crowd, when Peter started praying to God not to let Simon 
distract human souls from the true religion by such a fraudulent miracle, 
and God struck down Simon, who smashed to the ground. The magic 
füght of Simon and his utter failure was one of the favourite themes of 
early Christian literature, and we have a great number of slightly differing 
accounts of the event. 

Though some versions like the Acta Petri describe Simon as taking off 
from the ground, there are other versions depicting Simon as taking off 
(or jumping off if we like) from the top of a high edifice: In the highly 


? Homiles 11.22.2. PG 2.89. 

7 Hegemonius, 63.5-6. GCS 16.92.8-15: mane primo ascendit. solarium. quoddam excelsum, 
ubi nomina quaedam invocare coepit . .. iustissimus Deus sub. terras eum. detrudi per. spiritum. iubet: 
et continuo de summo deiectus, exanime corpus deorsum. praecifitatum est. See also Vermes, Acta 
Archelati, 143.5-6. 
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fabulous Acta Petri et Pauli? Simon requests Nero "to build for me a lofty 
tower of wood, and I, going up upon it, will call my angels and order 
them to take me in the sight of all, to my father in heaven" so that Nero 
*may know, that these men (that is, Paul and Peter) are liars, and that I 
have been sent from the heavens." Arnobius, writing around 300," tells 
us that the chariot and the four fiery horses of Simon were blown away 
by the mouth of Peter; and Simon, falling off, broke his leg. He was then 
"taken to the town of Brunda where, exhausted by his pains and the shame, 
he again threw himself headlong into the deep from the top of a very high 
roof."*? | 

The angel as a divine vehicle prevenüng such an impious enterprise also 
appears in both stories. In several accounts Simon is not simply said to 
have fallen, but to have been thrown down by an angel or angels: a near 
contemporary of Hegemonius, Philastrius, in an elliptical reference to 
Simon's death, says that "defeated everywhere by the prayer of the sainted 
Apostle, he was stricken by an angel ( percussus ab. angelo, as he deserved 
to perish."* Similarly Terebinthus is thrust off the rooftop by an angel at 
the order of God: Deus per spiritum eum detrudi iussit. 

It is obvious how closely this account resembles Simon's death, both 
regarding the exact manner of their death and even the motivation for 
attempting to fly. As we can see, Simon used his magical ability to fly as 
the last resort to convince people of his divinity. Though Hegemonius gives 
no direct reason for Terebinthus' early morning exercise climbing up the 
roof, other than in order to perform some rites (at least in the extant ver- 
sion), it must be noted that previous to this incident the Acta describe how 
Terebinthus was bested in all arguments with the priests of Mithra.?* It is 
worthwhile, however, to take a look at Epiphanius, who seems to have fol- 
lowed the original version of the Acía quite closely, though occasionally 


3 Acta Petri et Pauli, in Ante-Nicene. Fathers 8, 484. 'Transl. by Tischendorf and ed. 
by A. Cleveland Coxe (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1995). 

3! L, Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental Science. 1. Vol. 423. (London: 
MacMillan, 1923). 

3 Arnobius, Adversus Gentes 1.12 PL. 5.829: Perlatum Brundam, cruciatibus et pudore. defes- 
sum ex altissimi culminis se rursum praecifitasse. fastzgio. 

55 Philastrius, Zzber de Haer. 29 PL 12.1141: devictus undique oratione beati apostoli, atque 
percussus ab. angelo, sic meruit. interire . .. 

* 'l'he text of Hegemonius mentions a prophet named Parcus, and Labdacus the 
son of Mithras, but Epiphanius (Panarion 66.3.15) and Cyrillus (Catechesis XVI.23) 
understood this to mean priests of Mithra. See also Vermes, Acta Archelai, Note 315, 
pp. 142-3. 
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elaborating on the original text. In Epiphanius' version (where, suggestively 
enough, he doubles the story of falling off, and makes Scythianus meet his 
death by similarly falling off a rooftop as well) both Scythianus and 
Terebinthus climb to the top of a house to perform some magic rite with 
the intention of convincing people or gaining some power over them. 
Scythianus failed to accomplish anything in his debates with the learned 
men of Judea, *As he could not achieve anything, rather he left defeated, 
and attempted with the help of the magic books he had—as he was a sor- 
cerer as well...—to deceive them [to play a trick on them with the help 
of miracles], and ascending to the top of a house, and failing to achieve 
what he wished again, he fell off into the deep and left this life." 

This explanation, performing some obnoxious magic rite with the aim 
of winning a debate or proving his divine nature, is repeated in the case 
of Terebinthus. Epiphanius sees these magic rites as an instrument to make 
people believe him. When T'erebinthus proved to be ousted in the con- 
tinual debate with the priests of Mithra and "was not able to resist the 
chief priests of idolatry, but was defeated by them in the debate and made 
to flee in a most shameful fashion, he followed Scythianus' example and 
ascended to the rooftop of a house, and there with magic art he tried to 
achieve that no one dare contradict him anymore, and thrown off by an 
angel he fell off? 

But can we assert that we have enough reasons to suppose that all this 
climbing on rooftops should somehow be brought into connection with 
flying? Taking all the evidence into account, it seems likely that we can 
do so. 

l. The fact that Terebinthus has to climb to a high spot in order to 
perform the nite or magic, indicates that it was somehow connected with 
the demons of the air. Hegemonius, in fact, makes an obscure reference 
to the demons of the air, staüng that Terebinthus "had climbed up alone, 
to avoid being detected by anybody, because if he had pretended or treated 


5 Epiphanius, Panarin 66.3.7-8 (eds. K. Holl and J. Dummer. (GCS) vol. III. Berlin: 
Akademie Verlag, 1985): 'Qg 8& oox toxvoé tt &vocoun, dXX 1o fivtov nGAAov drvéyxaxo, 
énetfjóeuce Ov àv eiye poywüv BiAiov—xoi yàp xoi yónc fjv ...—qavraoiav twdá- éni 
6ópnatog (yàp) &àveAOQv xoi érvenog0cac, Opec o082v ioy0cac. GÀXX xataxecóv éx toO 
ócpatoc, 1éAet 100 Diov éypricato. 

9? Epiphanius, Panarin 66.3.13-14: [xoi] ui &ovmOelc ufjte xüv npóc tovc rfjc eióoAo- 
Aotpeiac nputávew 6vxAeyOfivau, &AXX' (év) £Aéyyo xoaxactüc rap' atv, xoi 10 aioyoc 
Gneveykapevoc, óoootoc t$ rpoeipnuévo XxvOiivà tà ópou opovícac, éri xó Óopnátiov 
&veA8ív, uoyebet ti Ofev npóc to pf) two. atQ &vuiAéyew énritnóeDcac, ono dyyéAov 
kata Üeic koténeos. 
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it as unimportant, he thought he would be subject to punishment by the 
princes of the air"? Cyril clearly understands the text to refer to magic 
performed with the help of the demons of the air: "then he ascended to 
the top of the house and :nvoking the demons of the air... stricken at divine 
order he fell off the roof and gave up his soul."*? 

Similarly, the tradition developed around Simon's figure often attributed 
Simon's flight. not simply to his magical capabilities, but to the help of 
demons, who carried him through the air. Cyril of Jerusalem claims that 
«Simon promised to rise up into the heavens, and he was carried through 
the air in the chariot of the demons.? In the Greek Constitutiones Apostolorum, 
Simon is said to have mounted aloft into mid-air, borne up, Peter says, 
by demons."* Similarly Theodore bar Koni says that when the crowd 
wanted to stone Simon, for failing to resurrect a dead man as he had 
promised, *the demons lifted him in the air, but the demons were driven 
away by the prayer of the leader of the Apostles, and they dropped Simon."*! 

2. Mani himself can easily be linked with the notion of flying. Manichaean 
texts attest that he used *magic flight" as a means of conversion and ini- 
tiation. In the account of his conversion, he takes him up high in the air: 
"The Apostle led the righteous man (Türan-shah) through the air" thus 
showing him that nothing was bigger, higher and lighter (that is, more 
filled with the divine Light) than Wisdom (the gnosis brought by Mani) 
and convertüng him from his religion: "When Türan-shah and his noble 
men heard his words they ... accepted the belief, and became friends of 
the Apostle and the religion."* In another account of the same event 
(unfortunately the text is very fragmentary) it seems to be Mani who rose 
above the earth: "When Türàn-shah saw the Apostle rise higher, then he 


fell on his knees from afar."*? 


?  'Trans. Vermes, Acta Archelat, 143.5. 

39 Cyrillus Hierosolymitanus, Catecheses VI.23. PG. 33.579: Eit. éri 6ópotoc &veABv, 
xai tpockaAeoódjievoe tobc depiouc óaípovag .. . OeónAnktoc yevóuevoc xoi xatofAnOcic 
&nó too ócpatoc, £&&yvGe. 

33 Ibid. VL15. PG 33.564: 'ExayyeAXogévov yàp 100 Xíuovoc ueteopieo0o1 eic touc 
obpavobc, xai éx' óynpoatog 6auióvov éx' &époc gepop£vov. 

*! ''horndike, History of Magic, 422. 

*! "Theodore bar Koni, Zaber Scholiorum, Mimra X1.14. Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium vol. 432. tom. 188.223, transl. by Robert Hespel and René Draguet. 

? frystg "w 'rd'w pd "ndrw'z w'st... kd twr'n s'h *wd "z'd'n 'ym sxwn 5nwd... 
w'wryft pdgryft, "wd 'w frsytg "wd dyn $yrg'mg bwd 'hynd. M 48, in Mary Boyce, A 
Reader in Manichaean. Middle. Persian and. Parthian, 34-5. (Leiden: Brill, 1975.) 

$5 ^wd kd twr'n $'h dyd kw gyrbkr "br "x'st, 'dy'n wxd "x dwr pt z'nwg "wyst'd. M 
48, in Boyce, A Reader, 36. 
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The Helena Mohf 


There is another interesting element, which seems out of place (or at 
least hardly relevant enough to be mentioned) in the description of the life 
of an heresiarch (especially of an imaginary one). Hegemonius speaks of a 
captive, prisoner woman, captivam quamdam, whom Scythianus married. 
The meaning of capta is not quite clear in this context. Socrates, in his 
Historia Ecclesiastica, uses the term aixuóAXotog"? denoting prisoner of war, 
or someone taken captive by arms, a booty of war. It is also feasible that 
the original Greek word in the Aca might have had a connotation that 
referred to a prostitute. At least Epiphanius speaks not of a slave girl, but 
of a beautful prostitute, *Scythianus found a certain ruined woman, with 
a beautiful body, by whom he was completely smitten, and whom he took 
away from the brothel, where she worked as a prostitute, and having freed 
her he &ed her to himself in marriage." 

The mythology attributed to Simon Magus also speaks of a woman, in 
whose person the double roles of a prisoner of war and a prosütute are 
inseparably intertwined." One of the most important, and at the same 
tme singular, features of Simon's mythology is that on his journeys he 
took about with him a woman called Helena or Sophia, whom he rescued 
from a Prothel, and whom he claimed was the fallen First Thought of God 
(Epinoia, or sometimes Sophia, the Wisdom of God). The story of the 
fallen Epinoia is a typically Gnostic myth of the creation, the znfrisonment 
of divine light in matter and the final redempton of this light, that is of 
the human soul. Epinoia is the First Thought of the Godhead; she sym- 


* Hegemonius 62.4 GCS 16.90.23. 

$9 Socrates, Historia Eccclesiastica, 1.22 PG. 67.135-6: yovodika eiyev aiyuóAuotov, in the 
Latin translation: uxorem habuit. captivam. 

*5 Epiphanius, Panarion 66.2.4: Ebpov éxei yovouov é&oAéotartov, koi x&AXXet oópartoc 
npóontov, ÉxnAfj&óv te ar0toU tijv Govveotav, &veAOuevóg te toUto &xO toO ot£yovuc (Éotrke 
yàp f) xoxo £v 1f] xoÀuxotvo doeuvórqt) énexaOéoUn tQ vovaio, xoi éAevÜepóocac ovt, 
cuvfjgOn atQ npóc yópov. 

*' 'The following account above is an abridged version of the Simonian myth of 
Helena. Though the Simonian myth was described by great many heresiologists, our 
most important accounts come from Justin (1 Apologia 26, 1-3), Irenaeus (Adversus Haereses 
L.23-24, Hippolytus (Philesophoumena V1.9-18) and Epiphanius (Panarton 21.2-3). For a 
modern treatment and interpretation of the Helena myth, see R. M. Grant, "Simon 
Magus and Helen, his Thought," in Gnosticism :n the Early Church, ed. David M. Scholer. 
70-96. (New York and London: Garland Publishing Inc., 1993.) And Gyula Rugási, 
*Simon Mágus," Théléme 2.1 (1998): 7-38. 
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bolizes His generative power. She was the one who set the creation in 
motion by descending to the lower regions and indirectly generating the 
angels, the powers by whom this world was then made. After creating 
them, she was captured by her own creations, dragged down, and had to 
suffer all manner of abuse from them. She was enclosed in human flesh 
and had to migrate from female body to female body. And since all the 
powers contended for her possessions, enamored of her exceptional beauty, 
war and strife broke out wherever she appeared. One of her forms was 
that of the beautiful Helena of Troy, and this was the real cause of the 
Trojan War. As a final degradation of her divine nature she was enclosed 
in the body of a prostituie, and Simon, who descended for the sake of res- 
cuing her, encounters her in this form in a brothel, from which she is res- 
cued by him. What this myth really signifies is the imprisonment and 
humilianon of the human soul, a parcel of the divine light, in the body. 
The freeing of Helena (or Sophia), *the lost sheep', symbolizes the redemp- 
tion of the human soul by the divine Saviour, Simon. This myth exercised 
a great fascination over the imagination of the Church Fathers. "It is the 
fall, suffering, degradation, and eventual redemption of this female hyposta- 
sis of the divine that the older reports on Simon are alone concerned 
with."** 'The fact that she was a prosütute working in a brothel, who was 
bought by Simon, is mentioned by all the sources as a sure sign of Simon's 
depravity. 

It might be worthwhile to compare the words of Hippolytus describing 
the *"lost sheep' of Simon with the descriptions of the girl Scythianus mar- 
ried. Hippolytus says "She was prostituting herself in a brothel in Tyre, a 
Phoenician city, where he found her when he descended. Because he said 
that he came to search for her so that he would free her from her chains, 
and when he set her free he took her around with himself saying that she 
was the lost sheep. This liar, having fallen in love with this woman, named 
Helena, bought her...".? This reminds us of Scythianus' captwa in 
Hegemonius' Acta Archelai, and even more of the prostitute in Epiphanius 
interpretation of the original text. 


*5 Hans Jonas, 7he Gnostic Religion, 107. (Boston: Beacon Press, 1958). 

** Hippolytus, Philosophoumena V1.19.3-4: Gotepov &ni t&yovc é&v Tópo tfjg Down nóAet 
otfivo, fjv xaxéABov eopev. "Eri yàp tilv taótnc npátng Gütnot Épn rapoyeyovévoa, ónac 
ponto: abtilv t&v Ósopuv, fjv Avtpoodópuevoc &po &xvtQ nepifiye, q&kokov toto eivai tÓ 
&xóAcAoc npóBatov ... 'O 6€ yoópóc épaoÜric toO Yovaiov toótov, 'EAévng xaAovpévnc, 
óvnoópevog eixe . . . 
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The similarities are striking: a beautiful woman, working as a prostitute 
in a brothel, who is rescued from there and kindles love in her 'saviour 
and is finally married by him. 

It is noteworthy that Scythianus' prostitute is remembered as "a woman 
with a beautiful body", for Helena's main characteristic was her irresistible 
beauty, which made the archons covet her? and led to the famous Trojan 
War. Furthermore while Helena is a prostütute, she is at the same time a 
prisoner, a captive of the archons. Words that refer to this 'captive' con- 
ditüon are often used to refer to her! Similarly, the capta of Scythianus 
can be seen as a prisoner, or prisoner of war, as is attested by the inter- 
pretation of Socrates. In summary, the similarities between the two female 
figures, Helena and the wife of Scythianus, are far too numerous to be 
considered mere coincidences.? 

There is one more small *biographical detail that can perhaps be con- 
nected with Simon. Terebinthus in Persia, besides calling himself Buddha, 
claimed that he was born of a virgin and brought up by an angel in the 
mountains. Simon, in the apocryphal Recognitiones, says do not think that 
I am a man of your kind. I am neither a magician... nor am I the son 


*! For, according to the interpretation of the different Gnostic trends, the Trojan war 
was, in fact, the work of the archons wishing to capture and possess her. 

? For example, Irenaeus writes of her as haec detenta est ab ipsis (i.e. the archons), 
Adversus Haereses, 1.23.2 SC. 264. The words used by Hippolytus, of freeing Helena from 
her chains (bonds, póonto:) and legally setting her free also brings to mind a catia 
(the original meaning of Avtpocópevog is the freeing of a prisoner of war with the help 
of ransom, ransoming). 

? After having written the first draft of this article I found that the similarity between 
Simon's Helena and Scythianus' prostitute in Epiphanius' version had already been 
noted by Baur in his since sadly neglected book (Friedrich Christian Baur, Das manichái- 
sche Religionssystem nach den. Quellen neu. untersucht und. entwickelt. "Tübingen: E. F. Osiander, 
1831. pp. 467-475). His interpretation is, however, completely different. He does not 
see the similarity as a. possible literary model for drawing the figure of Mani in the 
Acta, but rather interprets it as a. part of the original Manichaean myth. In his under- 
standing this prostitute or prisoner is no other than the Manichaean *world soul" 
(Weltseele) —mentioned in the Acta c. 9—who was modelled on the Gnostic Sophia or 
Epinoia by Mani himself. He even connects it with the Indian notion of *Maia", which 
he sees as a possible source of the idea. Furthermore, he even fleetingly mentions the 
similar circumstances of Terebinthus'! (and Scythianus") death and divine birth, actually 
to support his hypothesis of Indian and Buddhist influence on the Manichaean-Gnosüc 
myth, but does not follow up these motifs. 

* Hegemonius 63.3 GCS 16.91.18-9: ex quadam autem virgine natum se esse simulavit. et 
ab angelo in montibus enutritum. 
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of Antonius [his alleged father]. Because before my mother, Rachel, came 
together with him, she already conceived me while still a virgin." 

The notion that an attempt was made to draw parallels between Mani 
and Simon Magus, or to project the figure of Simon, the arch-heretic, onto 
Mani, could also provide an explanation for the intriguing fact that only 
two alleged teachers were ascribed to Mani, although it would be chrono- 
logically impossible to bridge the time gap between the Apostles' era and 
Mani's childhood? in two generations. 

Simon, in his attempt to delude people into believing him a god (or 
God), is said by the Church Fathers to "have taught that he is the one 
who appeared among the Jews as the Son, among the Samaritans as the 
Father, and among all the other nations as the Holy Spirit. Mani with 
his two teachers could form just such an 'Unholy Trinity'. Though 
Hegemonius only mentions the fact that Mani claimed to be the Paraclete 
or Holy Spirit, the idea of an 'Unholy Trinity is implied. In any case, 
this is how the relation of these three persons is interpreted by Photius, 
according to whom Mani called himself the Paraclete in his impious teach- 
ings, while Scythianus called himself the Father, and Terebinthus claimed 
to be the Son of God.?' This would also explain the chronological impos- 
sibility of ascribing to Mani only two teachers, although it would take quite 
a few more generations to count back to the time of the Apostles. 


The Apocrypha as Literary Models 


The hypothesis of Simon's life serving as a model might perhaps be 
expected, if the previous argumentation is proved valid, as an explanation 
for those motifs of the Acta that could not be otherwise explained or 
accounted for. This explanation, however, leads to further questions. Did 
Hegemonius insert the motifs of Simon's life into Mani's biography con- 


** Recognitiones 11.14.1-2 GCS 51.59 (eds. B. Rehm. Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1965): 
Stmon ... ifa respondi: .Ne putetis, inquit, quod generis vestri homo sim; ego neque magus sum . . . 
neque Antoni filius. Ante enim quam mater mea. Rachel. conveniret. cum. eo, adhuc virgo concepit me. 

5 Mani was born in 216/7. 

* ]renaeus, Adversus Haereses 1.23.1 SC. 264: Simon... docuit. semetipsum. esse, qui inter 
ludaeos quidem quasi Filius apparuerit, in. Samaria. autem. quasi. Pater. descenderit, in. reliquis vero 
gentibus quasi Sfinitus sanctus. adventavent. 

? Photius, Contra Manichaeos 1.42 PG. 102.38. 6G xoi ITapóxAntov &avtóv «oi IIveoya 
ü&yvov éSeuóávn óvopócoi ... 0 p£v ExvOiavóg IHotépa &avtóv, ó 6& TepéBiwOoc Yióv too 
cob ... 
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sciously? Did he intend to make Simon a predecessor of Mani, either lite- 
rally or in the spiritual sense? If so, why did not he do it in a more obvious 
fashion? Why did not he invent a (more plausible) genealogy connecting 
Mani with Simon? Admittedly, Simon Magus' vita was well known to every- 
body in the age of Hegemonius, and hints the modern reader might con- 
sider obscure were quite clear to the contemporary reader. Still, this 
popularity of Simon's life does not fully explain the drawing up of such a 
strange biography. Possibly a—partial—solution to this puzzling question 
can be sought in the sources that might have served as a literary model 
for the Acía (besides the antü-heretical wriüngs of the Church Fathers). 

The Acta Archelai is a curious piece of wriüng. Lieu?? compares it to the 
De Recta Fide in Deum of Adamantius,? an orthodox Christian who debated 
in turn and always victoriously with followers of Marcion, Bardesanes and 
Valentinus. However, the Dialogue of Adamantius, just like the debates of 
Augustne with Manichaeans described by him a century later, 1s strictly 
restricted to the doctrinal content of the debates. There are no 'extras' as 
in the Acta. We learn nothing of the personal background of the contes- 
tants, there are no scenes offstage (no crowd to express its agreement or 
disapproval), no letters exchanged, no running around, let alone even more 
exotic elements. Everything is deadly serious.?? 

In the Acta, beside the description of the character and deeds of Marcellus 
(rather hagiographical in its nature), which is not really connected to the 
debate with a Manichaean in any essential way, we have a great number 
of other superfluous details. We learn how the Persians were captured, and 
the details of their sufferings; even one of their religious rites 1s described 
in detail. We can read about all the difficulues Turbo had to face during 
his voyage to Carchar. In short, the Acta is like a traditional description 
of doctrinal debate between an orthodox and a hereüc interpolated with 
the elements of a romance. 

These romance elements call to mind the popular readings of the age, 
the Chrisaan offspring of the antique novel: the apocryphal hterature. Or 
rather, in this case, the various apocryphal Acts of Peter. The earliest liter- 
ary monuments of debates with heretics are probably constituted exactly 


* Lieu, Manichaeism :n Mesopotamia, 133. 

* Adamantii Dialogus de Recta Fide in Deum. PG. 11.1711-1884. 

$" Another possible comparison can be made with the anti-Manichaean writings of 
Augusüne (though of course these could not have served as possible models). The result 
of such a comparison would be the same: these dialogues between Augustine and his 
Manichaean opponents contain no such (romance! elements. 
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by these Acts?! that describe the contests of the Apostle Peter with Simon 
Magus, and the sad end of the latter. 

The most striking feature that can be found in any apocryphal Acts 
concerning Simon and Peter, is the fact that the debates are repeated, as 
is the manner of the repetition. The apocryphal Acts build on the fact 
that Simon had already been defeated in a verbal fight by Peter in Palesüune. 
Simon then travels to other lands to continue his vicious preaching, but 
he is soon followed by Peter (who either arrives there by chance or at the 
request of others to fight Simon), who defeats him again and again in the 
renewed debate. In the Acta Archelat, Mani, defeated in. Carchar, flees to 
Diodorus, to deceive the simple souls there, believing that he will find no 
one there capable of opposing him, but Archelaus appears and defeats him 
again. It is therefore hardly surprising, that Archelaus is likened to an 
Apostle, when he suddenly appears in Diodorus to undertake the second 
debate, ^The multütude that listened to the debate considered the arrival 
of Archelaus as something like the advent of an Afostle." €? 

As a further similarity, both Mani and Simon are nearly lynched by the 
crowd, when they fail to fulfil their expectations. In the Acta, the crowd, 
upon hearing the glorious refutation of Mani's doctrines by Archelaus, 
attack Mani, once during the first debate, and then again at the end of 
the same debate. On both occasions they are restrained by Archelaus.9 In 
the Acts of Peter* when Simon, despite his boasts, fails to resurrect a dead 
man, the crowd wants to burn him at the stake, and has to be restrained 
by Peter, who warns them not to sully their hands with such a sin. 

Another interesting detail is Archelaus! mocking remark that if Mani 
were really the Paraclete he should have foresight of future events and 


9! Acta Petri, Acta Petri et Pauli, Acta Petri et Pauli Orentalia, Acts of Simon Cephas, and we 
might even include the Pseudo-Clementines (Homilies and. Recognitines). 

€ Hegemonius 53.4 GCS 16.78.15-6: Multitudo vero auditorum adventum Archelai velut apos- 
toli praesentiam opinata. est. 

$* Hegemonius 23.1 GCS 16.34.30-2: His auditis, turbae quae aderant. vehementer. gavisae 
sunt, ila ut paene manus inicerent :n. Manen, quos vix Archelaus cohibens et. reprimens. conquiescere 
fecit. And Hegemonius, 43.1-2 GCS 16.63.18-28: Tunc vero infantes, qui forte. convenerant 
primi, Manen pellere ac. fugare coeperunt, quos. turba. reliqua. insecuta. concitavit. se. ad. effugandum 
Manen. Quod cum pervidisset. Archelaus, elevata in. modum | tubae voce. sua, multitudinem. cupiens 
cohibere ai: Cessate, fratres dilecti, ne forte rei sanguinis inveniamur in. die tudwi: scriptum. est. enim 
de talibus quia "oportet et haereses esse 1nter vos, ut qui probati sunt manifesti fiant inter vos" (Ep. 
Cor. 11.19) Et his dictis sedatae sunt turbae. 

9* *Péter Rómában," (Peter in Rome) 28, in Az apostolok csodálatos cselekedeti (The 
Wonderful Acts of the Apostles). trans. Klára Tóth. (Budapest: Telosz, 1996) 69. 
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should also be able to see into people's minds, as he evidently failed to 
do, when he hoped to convert Marcellus, a staunch Christian, to his dogma. 
As he says, "It does not seem to me excusable that he knew not what the 
future would be, for he should have known beforehand who his people 
would be, if the Spirit of the Paraclete really dwelled in him."9 Similarly, 
in the Acts of Peter and Paul Peter mocks Simon in the course of their debate 
for not knowing what he was thinking of (he asked for a barley loaf): 
*^Simon said... for the thoughts of men no one knows but God alone. 
And Peter said to Simon: Certainly thou feignest thyself to be a god; why, 
then, dost thou not reveal the thoughts of every man?" 

As was demonstrated above, the apocryphal Acts resemble the 4Acía on 
several points. There is a very significant difference, however. The Apocryphal 
Acts contain a number of romance elements that could have influenced 
the narratüve part of the Acía, but they are pure romances. No doctrinal 
debates are described between Peter and Simon. So, while in anti-hereü- 
cal debates, like that of Adamantius, we have a literary model solely for 
the debate part of the Ac/a, the apocryphal Acts could serve as models 
only where the romance element is concerned. There is one possible source, 
however, which combines the elements and structure of the anüque novel 
with long doctrinal debates similarly to the Acta and which seems to resem- 
ble the Acta both structurally and in a great number of motifs employed 
for the description of a heresiarch and the debate with him: the Aecognitiones. 


The Recognittones 


The Aecognitiones is a theological and philosophical romance that describes 
the travels of Clement in search of his lost family. In the course of his 
travels Clement makes friends with Peter and witnesses several verbal con- 
tests between Peter and Simon. These debates between them are the main 
theme of the first three books. The provenance and especially the date of 
the work are highly debated.9 


9$ Hegemonius, 53.8 GCS 16.78.32-5: JNon enim mihi. venia. dignus. videtur. qui ignoraverit 
quod futurum esi, oportebat enim. eum  praenoscere qui. sunt. proprii. sui, si quidem. spiritus. paracletus 
habitat in. eo. 

96 *Acta Petri et Pauli," in Ante-Nicene. Fathers 8.481. 

?? For an analysis of the romance nature of the Fecognitiones see Oscar Cullmann, 12 
Problime Littéraire et Historique du Roman Pseudo-Clémentin: Étude sur le Rapport entre le Gnosticisme 
et le fudéo-Christianisme. (Paris: Librarie Felix Alcan, 1930). *Le Cadre Romanesque," 
132-141. 

$$ "he many and often conflicting theories on the origin of the Pseudo-Clementine 
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The Aecognitiones belong to the Pseudo-Clemenüne corpus, a series of 
apocryphal writings, which circulated under the name of Clement of Rome, 
and consists of three writings: the Aecognitiones, the Homilies, and the Epitome, 
an extract of the Hom:zles. The Recognitiones in its present form might be 
quite late, but the basic document probably goes back to the second cen- 
tury. It was born in a Jewish-Chnristian milieu, and is probably an Ebionite 
writing, whose orthodox view on the Mosaic Law and the Old Testament 
is reflected in the debates between Peter and Simon Magus.9? In exactly 
what form and at what stage of its development it could have served as 
a model for the Acía, we cannot tell, for the exact nature and dates of this 
development are not quite clear, but its influence seems very likely. 

The RAecognitiones has a. double character, combining romanac narrative 
concerning Peter, Simon Magus and the family of Clement with long argu- 
mentative, didactic and doctrinal discussions and dialogues. It recounts the 
journey of Clement in search of his family, but the opposition between 
Peter and Simon becomes the leading motf of the story. The story begins 
with the narrative of Clement's life, the descriptaon of his character and 
his ambitions, and his search for religious idenüty. It continues with his 
arrival at Caesarea at the same time as Peter, who arrives at the request 
of Bishop Zachaeus to contest Simon, who is seeking adherents for his 
movement in the city. From here the story of Clement's journey alternates 
with the accounts of long debates between Peter and Simon. The Aecognittones 
can be said to resemble the A4cía, inasmuch as long doctrinal discussions 
are mixed with the elements of a romance. In both cases the debate between 
Peter and Simon, the real theme of the religious romance (written in the 
first case against Pauline, in the second against Manichaean tenets) is 
embedded in the life of someone, who has no real relevance from the 
point of view of the debate. The Aecognitiones start with the description of 
the youth and pious nature of Clement and his search for truth, while the 
Acta start with the description of the pious character of Marcellus, and his 


writings have recently been summed up by F. Stanley Jones in his article " The Pseudo 
Clementines: A History of Research," The Second Century: Á Journal of Early Christian Studis 
(1982): II.1. (1-33) and II.2 (63-96). The Recognittones is dated by some to the early fourth 
or even to the third century, while others are in favour of a later date, with 410 as an 
anle quem. In any case, all the researchers agree that the Aecognitiones in its present form 
is the result of a long literary development that may date back as far as the second 
century and should be located in Syria. It is possible that the author of the Acía Archelai, 
also from this region, was familiar with an earlier version. 

€ Jean Daniélou, 7Aéologie du /judéo- Christianisme: Visage Inconnu de PEglise Primitwe, 71- 
72. (Paris: Desclee and Cie, 1957). 
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noble deeds. Following this, however, the texts concentrate on the doctri- 
nal debate, in which neither of them plays any relevant part. 

Besides the general structural similarity, there are a number of details 
concerning the debate and the contestants that the two works have in 
common: 

Peter is sent to Caesarea to dispute against Simon because Zacchaeus, 
bishop of Caesarea, dispatched a letter complaining that Simon, claiming 
to be God, has confused the minds of many people." Similarly, Diodorus 
turns for help to Archelaus in a letter when Mani starts preaching his doc- 
trine in his town. 

The 'preparations' for the debate present us with some striking similar- 
ites. Both Peter and Archelaus demand to know beforehand the teaching, 
the character and the conduct of their opponents. Peter asks before the 
first debate: "I would like to know about his ways and about his deeds, if 
someone knows it, let him tell me," and goes on to explain why and 
what he would like to know about the life and morals of Simon. Archelaus 
and Marcellus also make their inquiries before the arrival of Mani: "They 
asked about Mani with the greatest interest, desiring to learn who he is, 
where he comes from and in what manner he argues."? 

In both cases the informants are two former, converted disciples of the 
heresiarch, who, for some not clearly defined reasons, convert to the 'true 
religion" and are later included in the retinues of Peter and Archelaus 
respectively. In the Aecagnitiones it is Nicetas and. Aquila, two former accom- 
plices of Simon's wicked deeds, who turn on him and come to admire 
Peter instead. In the Acia it is Turbo, the messenger of Mani, who decides 
to stay with Marcellus and Archelaus, though we never hear the reason 
for his conversion, and who manifests all the contempt of Nicetas and 
Aquila against his old master. To make up the number of two (so it seems 
at least), Archelaus forces another convert into his tale, a certain Sissinius, 
of whom we have heard nothing before Archelaus embarks on recounting 
what he had heard of Mani." 


7? Recognitiones 1.72.3 GOS 51.49: quia Zacchaeus de Caesarea. scripserit... Simonem  quen- 
dam Samaraeum magum plurimos nostrorum subvertere . . . 

" [bid. IL.3.3 GCS 51.52: Scire enim velim, quibus sit. moribus et. quibus actibus, quod mihi, 
$2 quis scil, indicare non cesset. 

? Hegemonius, 6.5 GCS 16.9.8-9: valde enim studiose uterque de Manis studüs perquirebant, 
sctre cufnentes quis et unde vel quid verbi ferat. 

^ Sissinos was, in fact, one of Mani's disciples he sent out to spread the new religion. 
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The way the two heresiarchs appear for the public debate that is to 
take place in Zacchaeus' and Marcellus! house, surrounded by their adher- 
ents, is also described in similar terms. A great crowd collects for the debate 
in the court of Zacchaeus, "in the midst of whom stands Simon, supported 
by many of his followers... looking like a standard bearer"."* The same 
military appearance, where the heresiarch appears surrounded by his fol- 
lowers, resurfaces in the Acta: Mani approaches "leading with him twenty- 
two elected youths and virgins... and his countenance was like that of 
an old Persian magician or military commander."? 

Peter's debate with Simon ends, naturally, in the crowd, acting as a lay 
jury in this case as well, chasing Simon out of the court. Again it is Peter 
who restrains the crowd, reminding them that if "God tolerates and suffers 
their existence until the Day of the Judgement, then why should not they 
endure what God endures as well."/9 "This is somewhat reminiscent of 
Archelaus! words, when he stops the enraged crowd from attacking Mani: 
«Stop, dear brothers, lest you be found with blood on your hands on the 
Day of Judgement. For it is written about his likes there have to be here- 
sies among you, so that those who are tried become manifest among you'."" 
Both of them speak of the Day of Judgement, and both remind the audi- 
ence that even the existence of heretics is a part of God's scheme in the 
world. 

The mysterious birth. of Simon from a virgin has already been men- 
tioned in the last chapter as a possible source for Terebinthus' birth from 
a virgin. 

The similar structure, and the number of motifs shared by these works 
is perhaps enough to argue for the hypothesis of the apocryphal Acts and 
the Recognitiones (ether in its present or an earlier version)? as possible lit- 
erary models for this strange anti-heretical work. 


"* Recognitiones, 11.19.4-8. GCS 51.63: turba entm. multa in. atrio domus congregata te operitur 
quorum in medio multis fultus adseclis consistit Sumon . . .. vidit et. magum. Simonem in. medio. eorum 
velut. signiferum. stantem. 

^ Hegemonius, 14.2-4 GCS 16.22.21-23.1: adventavit. Manes, adducens. secum. iuvenes. et 
virgines. electas ad viginti duo. simul . . . vultus vero ut semis Persae artificis et. bellorum ducis videbatur. 

76. Recognitiones, 111.49.2-3 GCS 51.129: Patenter, fratres, malos ferre. debetis, scientes. quia 
Deus cum possit eos excidere, patitur tamen. durare usque ad. fraestitutam. diem, in qua de omnibus 
iudicium fiet. Quomodo ergo nos non patiemur, quos patitur. Deus? 

7 See above, note 623. 

7? 'Though it would be hard to ascertain at exactly which point of its literary devel- 
opment. See above, note 68. 
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Conclusion 


The aim of the Zzfe of Mani in the Acta is to insert Mani (and thus his 
followers) into the traditional view taken of heretics, by attribuüng him 
biographical elements that conjure up the figure of a typical heresiarch 
and pseudo-prophet. Besides using the more traditional tools of heresio- 
logy, this aim is achieved by establishing a close connection between the 
person of Mani, and the "father of all heretics," Simon Magus. Establishing 
this connection is realized through attributing two 'predecessors' to Mani 
and through the completely fictional biography attributed to them: the 
motifs of this fraudulent vifa are clearly taken from the life of Simon, well 
known to everybody in this age. 

The possibility of such a connection has already been noted by F. C. 
Baur nearly two centuries ago, and also recently by Maddalena Scopello, 
in her article "Simon le mage, prototype de Mani selon les Acta Archelai." ? 
Baur seems, it must be noted, to have followed up a completely different 
line of thought, seeking the explanation in a shared Gnostic-Manichaean, 
or even Indian-Gnostic-Manichaean myth.? Scopello, on the other hand, 
presents Simon as the literary archetype of Mani, but does not, in my 
opinion, support this claim sufficiently. She puts forward her theory on the 
basis of a number of similar motifs used to describe Mani and Simon?! 
However, as these accusations are commonplaces of the contemporary anti- 
heretical literature, as Scopello herself admits, we cannot be sure whether 
these similarities are not simply coincidental, and they do not seem to be 
profound enough in themselves to prove that Simon served as an arche- 
type for the figure of Mani. 

In this artücle I have endeavoured to point out and detail further, and 
perhaps more substantial, similarities between the biographies in the Acía 
and the well-known versions of Simon's life: the motif of the magical flight; 


7? Maddalena Scopello, *Simon le mage, prototype de Mani selon les Acta Archelai," 
Revue de la Société Emest-Renan, 1988: 67-79. 

99 See above, note 52. 

*! "They are both voyagers, itinerant missionaries. They are both fugitives (although 
for different reasons). Both of them seek out representatives of the official power, in 
order to implant their doctrine. The same qualities are attributed to both of them: 
pseudo-prophet, false apostle, Satan's accomplice. Both of them are given to fraud. They 
are both said to claim to be God or equal to God. The unfortunate "flight" of 'Terebinthus 
is also mentioned, but Scopello fails to follow up this line. (These motifs are discussed 
on pages 77-8 of Scopello's article). 
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the motif of Helena; the divine birth; the completion of an Unholy Trinity 
between Scythianus, Terebinthus and Mani; the structural similarities 
(romance elements, repeated debates) between the Acta, the apocryphal Acts 
and the Pseudo-Clementine Aecognitiones; and finally a great number of sim- 
ilar motifs concerning the debates in all these works. These findings seem 
to prove that such similarities were not mere coincidences: they suggest 
that they were the result of consciously using the Simonian literature as a 
literary model both for the whole Acia Archela and for drawing the figure 
of the "teachers" of Mani, and through them of Mani himself. 
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ABSTRACT: Ít is an irony of history that by late antiquity Paul had become 
the authority figure he never was during his lifetime. However, by the sub- 
apostolic and patrisüc periods Paul's apostolic authority was no longer con- 
sidered quite so controversial. From 200 AD onwards Paul's letters were reg- 
ularly cited alongside the Gospels and the Old Testament as 'Scripture'. It is 
therefore no surprise that the premier apocalyptic theologian of the New 
Testament would spawn several apocalyptic imitators. Two 'Apocalypses of 
Paul' have come down to us from antiquity, one gnostic, the other Christian. 
After discussing each work, the article asks to what extent the historical Paul 
would have agreed with these later works written in his name. The article 
will demonstrate how differing ecclesiastical traditions appropriated Paul for 
their own theological and social agendas instead of allowing the apostle to 
the Gentles to speak to his first-century context 


It is an irony of history that by late antiquity Paul had become the author- 
ity figure he never was during his lifetime. Paul's letters provide ample evi- 
dence that his gospel and apostolic authority were under serious challenge 
while he was alive.' Even Paul's supporters admit that elements of his 


' In the undisputed letters of Paul, there is evidence of concerted opposition to Paul's 
gospel and apostolic authority. A brief summary will establish the point. At Galatia Paul 
is accused of being a trimmer of the gospel (Gal 1:10), deceptive in his preaching (5:11- 
12), and a promoter of a law-free gospel (Gal 2:3-5; 11-14; cf. Acts 15:2, 4, 6, 22, 23). 
Some Corinthians believers dismiss him as rhetorically unimpressive (1 Cor 2:1-5; 4:19- 
20), inferior to the more eloquent Apollos (1 Cor 4:6-7) and other church leaders (1 
Cor 1:12; 3:21-22), as well as not possessing the requisite apostolic credentials (1 Cor 
9:1-2). The so-called interloping super apostles' at Corinth (2 Cor 3:1; 11:5, 13b, 22- 
23) agree with this assessment. They caricature Paul as shifty (2 Cor 1:15-24), weak 
and rhetorically untrained (2 Cor 10:1, 10; 11:5-6; 13:1-3), duplicitous in his handling 
of the Jerusalem collection (2 Cor 7:2b; 8:20, 23; 11:7-9; 12:13, 17-18), and inferior to 
themselves as far as apostolic gifts (2 Cor 11:5-6; 12:11). In the epistle to the Romans, 
there is evidence that many dismissed his understanding of justification by faith' as eth- 
ically liberane (Rom 3:8). In the letter to the Philippians, there is also evidence of oppo- 
sion to Paul and his gospel (Phil 1:13-17; 3:2, 15-18). 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2004 Vigihae Christianae 58, 24-55 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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teaching were not easily accessible to members of the early house churches 
(2 Pet 3:16). It would be inaccurate, however, to say that there was litde 
contemporary support for Paul. Luke idealised the missionary apostle for 
the edification of a rapidly expanding church (Acts 7:58-28:31). Furthermore, 
if the Pastorals, Ephesians, Colossians, and 2 Thessalonians are pseudo- 
nymous, we are witnessing the creation of a Pauline school that interpreted 
Paul for a new generation after his death? 

But by the sub-apostolic and patristic periods Paul's apostolic authority 
was no longer considered quite so controversial) From 200 AD onwards 
Paul's letters were regularly cited alongside the Gospels and the Old 
Testament as 'Scripture'. The letter to the Hebrews entered the Canon 
on the mistaken presumption that it came from Paul's hand. New works 
were both attributed to Paul (e.g. Prayer of Paul, Three Corinthians, the cor- 
respondence with Seneca) and written about him (e.g. Acts of Paul and 
Thecla) Orthodox Christians and sectarian gnostics could simultaneously 
appeal to Paul as an 'apocalyptic seer' in order to jusüfy their (vastly 
different) understandings of eschatological existence. 

It should be no surprise to us that two 'Apocalypses of Paul" have come 
down to us from antiquity, the one gnostüc, the other Christian. There is 
the brief and fragmentary Afocalypse of Paul that forms part of Nag Hammadi 
Codex V, 2? This Coptic apocalypse elaborates on the ascent tradition of 


? For coverage of the critical issues in regard to the Pastorals, see M. Harding, What 
Are They Saying About the Pastoral Epistles? (New  York-Mahwah 2001). For the sake of 
completeness, I will assume the Pauline authorship of the canonical epistles, regardless 
whether some may be pseudonymous or written by a secretary. 

? We must be careful not to overstate the case in regard to the early patristic accep- 
tance of Paul. V. Hovhanessian (7hird Corinthians [New York 2000], 136-137) has argued 
that gnostic circles had so effectively *kidnapped' Paul by the mid second century that 
the early fathers found it difficult to appeal to Paul as an authority. This explains the 
scarcity of reference to Paul's letters in the early patristic literature. Thus pseudony- 
mous works such as 7/ree Corinthians were written to reclaim and re-appropriate the 
apostle's teaching for a new generation. 

* For general discussion, see especially M.C. de Boer, 'Images of Paul in the Post- 
Apostolic Period', Catholic Biblical Quarterly 42 (1980), 359-380; V.P. Furnish, *On Putting 
Paul in His Place', Journal of Biblical Literature 113/1 (1994), 3-17; E. Pagels, The Gnostic 
Paul: Gnostic. Exegesis of the Pauline Epistles (Philadelphia 1975); M.F. Wiles, 7/he Dtwine 
Apostle: The Interpretation of St. Paul's. Epistles in. the Early Church (Cambridge 1967). 

5 For an English translation, see G.W. MacRae and W.R. Murdock (eds), *The 
Apocalypse of Paul (V, 2), in J.M. Robinson (ed.), 7he .Nag Hammadi Library in. English 
(Leiden 1979), 256-259. For discussion, see F.T. Fallon, "The Gnostic AÁpocalypses', 
Semeia 14 (1979), 123-158; M. Krause, "Die literarischen Gattungen der Apokalypsen 
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2 Corinthians 12:2-4. The original provenance and date of the work is 
impossible to determine. It may belong to the world of second-century 
Valentinian gnosticism, but equally it could be as late as the mid fourth 
century AD. 

There is also the highly popular Afocalypse of Paul which has been pre- 
served in eight languages. While the Latin introduction provides a precise 
date (388 AD) for the (purported) discovery of this Christian apocalypse 
at Tarsus, the introduction did not necessarily belong to the original text. 
However, it appears from a quote in Barhebraeus' JNomocanon 7.9 that the 
apocalypse was known to Origen. It is safe to conclude that the work must 
have appeared no later than the mid third century AD.' Like its gnostic 
counterpart, this apocalypse uses the ascent tradition of 2 Corinthians 12:2- 
4 as a point of departure for its own theological convictions. 

Upon examination of each apocalypse, an intriguing question emerges: 
to what extent would the historical Paul have agreed with these later works 
written in his name? The question certainly exercised the minds of the 
Church Fathers. Epiphanius (Agatmnst Heresies 38.2.5), discussing the gnosüc 
sect of the Cainites, states that its members 


falsify another little book in the name of Paul the apostle, full of things 
unspeakable, which the so-called gnostics use, which they call the ascent of 
Paul; the pretext [for so calling it| they find in the fact that the apostle says 
he ascended into the third heaven and heard ineffable words, which it is not 
permissible for a man to speak. And these, they claim, are the ineffable words. 


von Nag Hammadr, in D. Hellholm (ed.), Apocalypticism 1n the Mediterranean. World and. the 
JVear East (U'übingen 1983), 621-637; G.W. MacRae, *The Judgement Scene in the Copüc 
Apocalypse of Paul' , in G.W.E. Nickelsburg (ed.), Studies on the Testament of Abraham 
(Missoula 1972), 285-288; B.H. Young, 'The Ascension Mo&f of 2 Corinthians 12 in 
Jewish, Christian and Gnosüc Texts, G77 9/1 (1988), 73-103. 

* For an English translation, see H. Duensing, 'The Apocalypse of Paul, in 
E. Hennecke (et al., ed.), New Testament Apocrybha Vol. 2 (Philadelphia 1965), 755-98. See 
also T. Silverstein, 7/e Apocalypse of Paul: A .New Critical Edition of Three Long Latin. Versions 
(Geneve 1997). In this article, I confine myself to the Latin recension of the Apocalypse. 
For discussion, see A.E. Bernstein, 7e Formation of Hell: Death and Retributon in the Ancient 
and Early Christan Worlds (London 1993), 292-305; R.P. Casey, "The Apocalypse of Paul, 
415 34 (1933), 1-32; H. Duensing, 'Epistula Apostolorum', in E. Hennecke (et ai., ed.), 
JVew Testament. Apocrypha Vol. 2 (Philadelphia 1965), 189-227; M. Himmelfarb, *The 
Expenence of the Visionary and Genre in the Ascension of Isaiah 6-11 and the Apocalypse 
of Paul, Semeia 36 (1986), 97-111; A. Yarbro Collins, Early Chrisüan. Apocalypses', 
Semeia 14. (1979), 61-121. 

" According to R.P. Casey (art. cit), the work is datable to AD 240-250. 
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Likewise, Tertullian (Against Heresies 20.30.7-8) argues against those who 
claim Paul as their gnosüc brother in Christ: 


For that there are spiritual beings in the heavenlies is loudly proclaimed in 
all the scriptures. Paul testifies to this when he was caught up into the third 
heaven, further, and carried up to Paradise where he heard unutterable words 
which are unlawful to speak. What would that have profited him—to enter 
Paradise or the third heaven—31f all these are under the realm of the Demiurge, 
yet, as some would hold, he was a participant in mysteries they say are above 
the Demiurge? 


Irenaeus brings his argument to a resounding conclusion regarding the pri- 
macy of Paul's visionary experience over against its gnostic counterfeits: 


But since he reports his assumption to the third heaven as something exalted 
and privileged it is impossible that these are able to ascend above the sev- 
enth heaven since they are certainly not greater than the apostle.* 


This article will focus on the descriptions of the otherworldly regions and 
their inhabitants provided by the gnostic and the Chrisüian apocalypse, as 
well as the theological, social and hortatory purposes that drove each work. 
A final section will concentrate on the writings of the historical Paul. To 
what extent would Paul have endorsed the conclusions of his later apoc- 
alyptic imitators regarding heavenly ascent, the intermediate state and. the 
activities of the inhabitants of the otherworldly regions? This article will 
demonstrate how differing ecclesiastical traditions appropriated Paul for 
their own agendas instead of allowing the apostle to the Gentles to speak 
in his own right to his first-century context. As V.P. Furnish notes: 


Paul's place in the church was won at the cost of his place in history. The 
more firmly he was put in place as an apostle for the entire church—as the 
prototypical convert, the exemplary Christian, the model martyr—the more 
he was being isolated from his own historical place: from his cultural and 
religious heritage, from his social world, and even from the church of his own 
day, including the congregations that he himself had founded.? 


* [| am indebted to J.D. Tabor, 7hings Unutterable: Paul's Ascent to. Paradise in. Its Greco- 
Roman, Juda, and Early Christian Contexts (Lanham-New York-London 1986), 2-3 for the 
references of Epiphanius and Irenaeus. 

? V.P. Furnish, art. cit, 7. 
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The Gnostic Apocalypse of Paul 


The gnosüc Apocalypse of Paul begins with an epiphany scene staged at 
the mountain of Jericho.'? The epiphany is loosely modelled on the Galatians 
account of Paul's apostolic call (Gal 1:15-16) and the 'revelation' (&rokàAv- 
vig) which impelled him to visit the 'pillar' apostles at Jerusalem twenty 
years later (2:1-10 [cf. 1:18]). In the epiphany Paul encounters the risen 
Christ in the form of a child guide. This child guide, who is the agent of 
heavenly revelation, is henceforward called either the 'Spirit' or the *Holy 
Spirit as soon as the ascent section of the Apocalypse starts (Apoc. Paul 
19:21, 26; 20:4; 21:24; 22:11, 15 [l'Holy Spirit], 22; 23:5, 22). 

With an allusion to the commissioning of Jeremiah and the Isaianic 
Servant (Apoc. Paul 18:16-17; cf. Jer 1:5; Isa 49:1, 5; cf. Gal 1:15), the child 
hails Paul as one *blessed from his mother's womb'. Paul is ordered to go 
up to Jerusalem and meet his fellow apostles (Apoc. Paul 18:18-19; cf. Gal 
2:1-2). Just prior to the heavenly ascent, the child exhorts Paul to fawaken' 
his mind to 'the hidden things in those that are visible" (Apoc. Paul 19:10- 
14; cf. 18:22). This alerts the audience to the gnostc colouring of the 
Apocalypse in its emphasis on other-worldly realities as opposed to the vis- 
ible created order. 

The transition to the heavenly ascent is signaled by the mention of the 
'elect spirits of the twelve apostles. Seemingly the twelve apostles had 
started their heavenly ascent before Paul, indicated by the fact that Paul 
raises his eyes and sees them greeting him. In the Apocalypse, Paul entirely 
bypasses the third heaven—the destination of Paul's heavenly ascent in 
2 Corinthians (2 Cor 12:2-4)—and arrives instead at the fourth heaven. The 
uncertainty of Paul in 2 Corinthians 12:2-3 as to the state of heavenly 
ascent ("in body! or 'out of body??) is resolved in favour of the gnostic 
worldview of the Apocalypse. It is clearly an 'out of body' experience 
because the ascending apostle looks down and sees the likeness of himself 
and the twelve apostles on the earth.!! Thus our author ignores the *unut- 


!? It 1s interesüng that our author avoids any allusion to Mount Sinai as the place 
of divine theophany (Ex 19:12-22; cf. Heb 12:18-24). This is probably because Mount 
Sinai was strongly associated with the God of Israel. Such an association would have 
conflicted with the author's portrayal of Yahweh as the Demiurge figure of the seventh 
heaven (Apoc. Paul 22:23-23:28). Undoubtedly, the location of Jericho was chosen to 
lend an air of verisimilitude to the Apocalypse. Galilean pilgrims to Jerusalem, in order 
to avoid passing through Samaritan territory, would have followed the route down the 
Jordan valley to Jericho. 

!! B.H. Young (art. cit, 98). 
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terable' experience of the historical Paul in the third heaven (2 Cor 12:4) 
for the superior revelation accorded the gnostic Paul in the tenth heaven 
(Apoc. Paul 23:29-24:9).^ 

It is worth mentioning here that it is difficult to determine whether Paul 
has primacy over the twelve apostles in the Apocalypse. The Apocalypse 
may well exhibit a Valentinian form of gnosticism if Paul is glorified in 
the text.? As support for this position, scholars have noted that Paul's 
experience is the main focus of the work. But this is probably due to the 
fact that 2 Corinthians 12:2-4 is the starüng point for our author's gnostic 
reflections. More importantly, Paul sees himself standing at the center of 
the apostles on earth (Afoc. Paul 19:26-20:5). Paul is led by the Holy Spirit 
ahead of his fellow apostles into the sixth heaven (Aoc. Paul 22:16) and it 
is Paul who overcomes the Demiurge figure of the seventh heaven by 
means of a secret sign (Apoc. Paul 23:25-26). These features, it could be 
argued, seal the issue of Paul's apostolic primacy in the work. 

But, in my opinion, such indicators are not necessarily determinative. 
The twelve apostles still manage to reach the Ogdoad ahead of Paul. 
Further, in the final scene, Paul is greeted by his fellow spirits, the. trans- 
formed Twelve, as an apostolic colleague among equals rather than as a 
superior (Apoc. Paul 24.1-8). In this respect, the gnostic Apocalypse differentiates 
itself from its Christian counterpart which decisively accords Paul primacy 
of place in apostolic history (Afoc. Paul 46-51). More likely, our author's 
focus on Paul is motivated by the desire to present the apostle's visionary 
revelation as a paradigm for the gnostic believer's ascent. Whether the text 
is ulümately Valentinian in its gnosticism should not be unduly pressed. 

The next scene focuses on the judgement and punishment of souls in 
the fourth and fifth heavens. Here the syncretistic nature of the work is par- 
ticularly evident. The toll-collectors at the fourth and sixth heavens (Aoc. 
Paul 20:16; 22:20) belong to the traditional fare of Babylonian and hellenistic 
astrology. The angels who, whip in hand, goad souls on to judgement 


?? B.H. Young (art. cit., 97) argues that it is only at the seventh heaven with its lib- 
eration of the spirits at the Ogdoad that our author actually considers to heavenly jour- 
ney to have begun and counts the heavens from that point. 

!5 For gnosüc evidence of Paul being the founder and patron of the Valentinian aca- 
demic tradition, see *A Prayer of Paul The Apostle', in B. Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures: A 
JNeao Translation with. Annotations and. Introductions by. Bentley Layton (London 1987), 303-305. 

I^ See F. Cumont, Astrology and Religion Among the Greeks and Romans (New York 1960: 
orig. 1912), 106. 
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are reminiscent of the Erinyes of Greek mythology (Apoc. Paul 22:5-10). 
The mention of a book recording the soul's lawless deeds (Apoc. Paul 20:24- 
25) reflects traditional Jewish apocalyptic,? as does the extended descrip- 
tion of the heavenly realms (20:5-22),5 although there is precedent for this 
in hellenistic literature." However, the reference to the angels casung down 
sinful souls to the body of death prepared for them (Apoc. Paul 21:19-21; 
cf. 20:18-20) clearly reflects a gnostic distaste for the material creation. 

In the final secaon of the Apocalypse (Apoc. Paul 22:23-23:28), Paul and 
the twelve apostles encounter a Demiurge figure in the seventh heaven, 
prior to the completion of their heavenly journey. This figure is portrayed 
as an old man who dwells in intense light (Apoc. Paul 22:23-30; cf. 22:17- 
19) and who controls access to and from the seventh heaven by means of 
the angelic principalities and authorities at his disposal (23:19-21, 26-28; 
cf. 19:1-5). Although his description is reminiscent of the God of Israel 
(Dan 7:13; 1 Enoch 46-47), the Demiurge figure is viewed unsympathet- 
cally by the gnostic author. - 

Perhaps the gnostic thrust of the Apocalypse is best encapsulated in 
Paul's statement that he is going to the place from which he came (Apoc. 
Paul 23:8-10). As B.H. Young observes,'? this expresses a central tenet of 
gnostic salvation: namely, that the divine spark would make its ascent back 
to the highest deity, that is, the true Creator as opposed to the inferior 
Demiurge. The point is reinforced by way that Paul overcomes the attempts 
of the Demiurge to block any further progress to the ninth and tenth heav- 
ens. Paul accomplishes this by giving the Demiurge a secret sign, prob- 
ably revealed to the apostle by the Spirit (Apoc. Paul 23:22-28). The author's 
point is clear. Since only gnostic initiates know what the sign 1s, they alone 
can expect reconciliation with the highest deity of the tenth heaven. Thus 
the heavenly ascent of Paul and the Twelve becomes the touchstone of 
gnostic redemption from an evil world. 

What are the theological, social and hortatory purposes which drove this 


5 See TJ. Sappington (Revelation and Redemption at. Colossae [Sheffield 1991], 100-110) 
for discussion of the heavenly book(s). 

5 B.H. Young (art. cit., 97-98) argues that the Apoc. Paul is dependent upon the longer 
recension of the Apocalypse of Abraham. 

U H.W. Attridge, H.W., *Greek and Latin Apocalypses', Semeia 14 (1979), 159-186; 
P.G. Bolt, Plutarch/s "Delay of Dwine Vengeance? and Pauline Eschatology (unpublished MAHons 
thesis: Macquarie University 1994); iz, "The Philosopher in the Hands of an Angry 
God', in P. Bolt and M. Thompson (eds), 7he Gospel to the .Natons: Perspectives on. Pauls 
Mission (Leicester 2000), 327-343. 

135 B.H. Young (ari. cit., 98-99). 
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work? At a theological level, there were strong exegetical and polemical 
motives. B.H. Young suggests that our author has the exegetical purpose 
of filling in the missing details of an obscure passage in Paul's corpus. But 
Young does not volunteer any specific reason for our author adopting such 
a strategy. In my opinion, the inability of the historical Paul to articulate 
the content of heavenly mysteries he saw in the third heaven (2 Cor 12:3) 
provides our author with a unique opportunity. He is able to reveal the 
hidden reality to which Paul's onginal heavenly ascent points. Beyond the 
third heaven, our writer implies, lies reconciliation with. the. highest. deity 
in the tenth heaven, provided that the gnostic initiate is able to escape the 
malevolent Demiurge of the seventh heaven. The polemical portrait of the 
God of Israel as a Demiurge is intended to undermine the positive estimate 
of the material creation found in Judaism—and perhaps its widespread 
tradition of heavenly ascent—as well as to emphasise the availability of a 
secret gnosis to the believer."? 

The anü-Jewish bias of the Apocalypse and the way that the author 
supplements Paul's visionary experience with a superior gnostic revelation 
points to the work's pastoral and social purpose. The author is summon- 
ing gnostic believers from Ufpper Egypt to maintain their true heavenly iden- 
tity in face of the challenge posed by orthodox Christianity and rabbinic 
Judaism of late antiquity. With the conversion of the Roman Empire to 
an orthodox form of Christianity, the survival of gnostic Christianity was 
especially imperilled by zealous bishops such as Epiphanius of Salamis. He 
published his exposé of gnostic Christianity in AD 375 and ensured that 
80 members of a licentious gnostic sect in Egypt were expelled from their 
church and city by their local bishops.? The Apocalypse of Paul, with its 
portrayal of the gnostic Christ child leading his apostles safely back to their 


I? On heavenly ascent in Judaism and hellenism, see J.A. Davila, '*Heavenly Ascents 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls", in P. Flint and J.C. Vanderkam (eds), 7/e Dead Sea Scrolls Afler 
50 Years: A Comprehensive Assessment Vol. 2 (Leiden 1999), 461-485; M. Himmelfarb, Ascent 
to Heaven in Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (Oxford 1993); :d., "The Practise of Ascent in 
the Ancient Mediterranean World', in J;J. Collins and M. Fishbane (eds), Death, Ecstasy, 
and Other Worldly Journeys (New York 1995), 123-137; M. Dean-Otting, Heavenly Journeys: 
A Study of the Motif in Hellenistic Jewish. Literature (Frankfort-New York 1984); G. Scholem, 
Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and Talmudic Traditions (New York 1960); A.F. Segal, 
"Heavenly Ascent in Hellenistic Judaism, Early Christianity and Their Environment, in 
W. Haase (ed.), Aufstieg und .Niedergang der. Rómischen. Welt. Principat II 23 (Berlin. 1980): 
1333-1393; M. Smith, fAscent to the Heavens and the Beginning of Christianity, Eranos 
Jahrbuch 50 (1981), 403-429; J.D. Tabor, op. cit. 

? Epiphanius, Against Heresies 26.17.9. For selections from Against Heresies, B. Layton, 
op. cit., 185-214. 
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heavenly Creator, would have encouraged embattled gnostic believers to 
maintain their faith in the face of increasing persecution. 

Finally, the Apocalypse has the hortatory purpose of encouraging gnos- 
tic believers in the task of mission. This is inferred from the way that the 
author of the Apocalypse, in contrast to the historical Paul (2 Cor 12:7- 
10), does not provide a narrative conclusion to the work. The only hint 
of an ending comes in Paul's desire to return to the world of the dead 
and "lead captive the captivity that was led captive in the capüvity of 
Babylon' (Apoc. Paul 23:12-17).?! The gnostc auditor of the text, it is implied, 
inherits Paul's mission of returning the enslaved terrestrial exiles to their 
heavenly home. 


The Christian Apocalypse of Paul 


The Chnstian Apocalypse of Paul is as much interested in the administration 
of divine justice and mercy beyond the grave as in the geography of heaven 
and hell. Like its gnostic counterpart, the Christian Apocalypse uses the 
ascent tradition of 2 Corinthians 12:2-4 to illustrate its own theological con- 
victions. The writer emphasises the nexus between sin and punishment, 
righteousness and reward. This was especially pertinent because the third- 
century church of the author, as presented in the Christian Apocalypse, 
comprised a mixture of sinners and the righteous, a fellowship of those 
who had compromised with the world and those who had renounced its 
pleasures, but who still lived and worshipped side by side.? 

In chapters 3-6 of the Apocalypse, Paul is addressed regarding God's 
mercy and forbearance, notwithstanding the fact that human sin continu- 
ally provokes the divine wrath and the rest of creation demands that judge- 
ment be executed. Chapters 7-10 set the scene for Paul's otherworldly jour- 
ney (Apoc. Paul 11-51). Every day the angels who are assigned either to 
the righteous or the wicked present the deeds of each group to God for 
His eschatological reckoning. 

In the first stage of his journey, recounted in chapters 11-18, the apos- 
tle is caught up in the Spint to the third heaven and is accompanied by 
an angelic interpreter during his entire ascent (Apoc. Paul 11, 19, 21-22, 
passim). Upon his arrival in the throne room of God, the apostle witnesses 
God's review of the righteous and wicked souls before their respective 
angels. The souls, having left their earthly bodies, are assigned to different 


? FT. Fallon, art. cit, 138. 
? M. Himmelfarb, ari. ci., 106. 
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destinations. The souls of the wicked are handed over to the angel Tarturus 
(Copüc text: Temeluchos; Greek text: Tartaruchus), who then consigns 
them to the abyss until they are reunified with their bodies on Judgment 
Day. Michael, the archangel of the covenant, leads the souls of the right- 
eous to paradise, where at the eschaton they will be clothed with their 
new resurrection bodies. 

How does the Chrisüan Apocalypse of Paul differ from its gnostic coun- 
terpart in this regard? Whereas the Christian Apocalypse envisages a soul- 
body separation in the intermediate state, it nonetheless subscribes to a 
physical resurrection at the eschaton. The gnostic Apocalypse permanently 
separates the souls of the righteous from their bodies after death; however 
it consigns the souls of the wicked once again to their bodies of death after 
the angelic judgement. 

Even more intriguing is the clemency which God displays in His review 
of the wicked souls (Apoc. Paul 17). God offers the wicked soul opportunity 
to confess its sins; moreover, He only permits the last five years worth of 
sin to count as evidence for eschatological conviction, as opposed to the 
previous fifteen years. The theme of the heavenly benefactor's mercy towards 
the wicked reappears in Paul's tour of the abyss (chapters 31-44). In chap- 
ters 43-44 Christ descends to listen to the prayers of archangel Michael 
for the deceased suffering in the abyss. In a rhetorically moving text (Aoc. 
Paul 44), the glonfied and reigning Christ graciously grants the damned 
limited but perpetual relief from their suffering: 


Now, however, for the sake of Michael, the archangel of my covenant, and 
the angels who are with them, and for the sake of Paul, my dearly beloved, 
whom 1I would not sadden, and for the sake of your brethren who are in the 
world and present offerings, and for the sake of your children, because my 
commandments are in them, and even more for my own goodness—on the 
very day on which I rose from the dead I grant to you all who are being 
punished a day and night of ease for ever. 


No such clemency, however, is afforded the wicked souls in the gnostic 
Apocalypse. They are cast down into the body of death prepared for them. 

The second stage of Paul's heavenly journey to view the souls of the 
righteous is recounted in chapters 19-30. Paul enters the gates of Paradise 
in the third heaven, crosses Lake Acherusia in a golden boat, and arrives 
at the city of Christ. It is at this juncture of his journey that Paul learns 
of the triparüte dimension to the afterlife.? First, there are the blessed 


? A.E. Bernstein, 7he Formation of Hell: Death and Retribution in. the Ancient and. Early 
Christian Worlds (London 1993), 295-296. 
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who, having humbled themselves by serving God all their life, have already 
entered Christ's celestial city. They include the antediluvian heroes, patri- 
archs, kings and prophets, as well as the innocents of Herod. Outside the 
city gates, scattered among the trees before the city doors, is found a sec- 
ond group. They comprise the genuinely repentant but whose sorrow over 
their sin is viaated by their pride. They are left in this intermediate place 
until Christ re-enters the heavenly city with all His saints after His parou- 
sia. We are probably witnessing here the emergence of theological tendencies 
that would eventually develop into the full-blown medieval doctrines of 
penance and purgatory. Finally, there 1s the third group which consists of 
the damned described in chapters 31-44. We now turn to the third stage 
of Paul's heavenly journey where the apostle reviews the desperate plight 
of those in the abyss. 

As noted, our Christian author emphasises the offer of divine clemency 
to the damned. Related to this are the graduated series of punishments 
appropriate to and commensurate with the crimes of the damned (Aoc. 
Paul 31, 37).* 'To some extent, the graduated punishment reflects elements 
of Pauline tradiion in 1 Corinthians 3:10-15 and the Lukan parable of 
the faithful and unfaithful stewards' (Lk 12:41-48). Also intriguing is the 
way that our author adds a range of ecclesiastical sin—centering on church 
officials (Apoc. Paul 34-36), the sacraments (31), and heresy (37, 41-42)—to 
his list of the more conventional sins. This clearly reflects the growing insti- 
tutionalisaüion of the third-century church and the hypocrisy of some of 
its hierarchy.? Especially significant, as A.E. Berstein observes, *is the intro- 
duction of a new punishment for a new class of offenders: the false monas- 
tics! (Apoc. Paul 40).? It underscores the positive light that ascetic piety is 
seen in throughout the Apocalypse (Apoc. Paul 9, 24, 26, 39, 40). We are 
possibly witnessing here the monastic sympathies of our author and the desire 
for ecclesiastical moral reform which informs his depiction of the damned.? 

How typical is the Christian ZAfocalypse of Paul of other apocalyptic tra- 
ditions? A series of conventional apocalyptic motifs, hellenistic and Christian, 
can be discerned in our Apocalypse. A few examples will suffice. First, in 
similar vein to our gnostic Apocalypse, the pitiless angels responsible for 
the wicked souls are reminiscent of the Erinyes of Greek myth (Apoc. Paul 11): 


^ [bd 297, 298-299. 

?^ [bhid., 297. 

? lbid, 300. Contra, see M. Himmelfarb, Tours of Hell: An Afocalyptic Form in Jewish 
Literature (Philadelphia. 1983), 18-19. 

? For additional monastic elements, see R.P. Casey, art. cii., 20. 
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their faces were full of wrath and their teeth projected from their mouths; 
their eyes flashed like the morning star of the east, and from the hairs of 
their head and out of their mouth went forth sparks of fire. 


Second, the conflict between the angelic and demonic powers over the 
souls ascending to third heaven outlined in chapter 13 is echoed in the 
Apocalypse of Isaiah 7:9-12.** "Third, as we saw with the gnostic Apocalypse, 
traditional Jewish apocalyptic ideas of the heavenly book and tablets appear 
(Apoc. Paul 17, 19). Fourth, elements of Orphic eschatology may well lie 
behind the depiction of the Acherusian lake, the fiery stream and land of 
the blessed watered by four rivers (Plato, Phaedo 113).? Nonetheless, we 
should not underestimate the degree to which our author transforms his 
apocalyptic sources by using elements of the biblical tradition (e.g. Apoc. 
Paul 23 [ie. Gen 2:10-14; Rev 21:10-27]). 

Finally, a brief comment about the anti-Jewish sentiments in the Chrisaan 
Apocalypse of Paul is apposite. The Jews are unilaterally blamed for the 
crucifixion. Moses, after recounting the exile of Israel due to its sin, sums 
up Jewish culpability thus (Apoc. Paul 48): 


And, I tell you, brother Paul, that at the hour when the people hanged Jesus, 
whom you preach, that the Father, the God of all, who gave me the law, 
and Michael and the angels and the archangels and Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob and all the righteous wept for the Son of God as he hung on the cross. 
And all the saints turned their attention to me at that time, looking at me 
and saying: See, Moses, what those of your people have done to the Son of 
God. Therefore you are blessed, Paul, and blessed is the generation and peo- 
ple who have believed your word. 


Further, that a new 'race' now believes through Paul's agency (Apoc. Paul 
49) points to a supercessionist theology: the precedence of Israel over the 
Gentiles in salvation history is usurped by a third race, the Christian church. 

What are the theological, social and hortatory purposes which inspired 
this work? We have pointed to the ecclesiastical dimension of the Apocalypse 


? A. Yarbro Collins, art. ci, 86. For allusions to the Afocalypse of Zephaniah in. the 
Chrisuan Apocalypse of Paul, see R.P. Casey, art. cit., 12-13, 20-21. For the dependence 
of the Christian Apocalypse of Paul upon elements of the Apocalypse of Peter (or a. strand 
of apocalyptic tradition common to both works), see M. Himmelfarb (1983), op. cit., 16- 
18, 140-147. 

? R.P. Casey, art. cit., 19. Later Christian tradition, as reflected in our Apocalypse, 
modified and theologically accounted for the varying fates of the dead, as they were 
traditionally depicted in Orphic eschatology (Plato, Phaedo 113d-114c). On Homeric ele- 
ments in the Apocalypse of Paul (e.g. Jlad 8.14; cf. 8.481; Odyssey, 9.511ff, 11.157), see 
A. E. Bernstein, op. cit., 297. 
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and its warning against abandoning orthodox incarnational doctrine and 
living hypocritically rather than authentically as a believer. The difficulty 
of the nghteous living alongside the unnrighteous in the church is addressed 
by a call to ascetic moral behaviour on the part of all believers, including 
the clerical hierarchy. The monastic flavour of the work animates its social 
expression. The text reflects a latent Chrisüan triumphalism in its depic- 
tion of the Church as the successor of historical Israel and—in its con- 
temporary setüng——-of the rabbinic synagogue. Finally, the writer gives con- 
siderable rhetorical force to his exhortation when the story of Jesus' passion 
is retold in order to evoke repentance. The stories of the other Old 
Testament saints (Apoc. Paul 44-45, 49-51) are employed to similar effect.?? 

We now turn to the writüngs of the historical Paul. To what extent 
would the apostle have agreed with the later Apocalypses written in his 
name? Three areas of comparison will be investigated: Paul's understand- 
ing of the intermediate state; his presentation of the angelic and demonic 
realms; and finally, the function that 2 Corinthians 12:2-4 plays in its 
rhetorical context. In each case it will be argued that the concerns of the 
historical Paul radically diverge from those of his later apocalyptic imitators. 


Paul and the Later Gnostic and Christian Apocalypses 


]. Paul and the intermediate. state 


Paul does not engage in the elaborate speculation of the later Apocalypses 
regarding the intermediate state of the believer. The apostle either speaks 
of believers being *with Christ immediately after death (Phil 1:20-23; cf. 
Lk 23:43) or looks forward to the general resurrection at the eschaton 
(Rom 8:18-25; 1 Cor 15:12-58; Phil 3:20-21; 1 Thess 4:13-18). It 1s often 
argued that the image of being '(naked' in 2 Corinthians 5:3 (o9 yopvoi 
£opeOnoópe0o) refers to a bodiless intermediate state preceding the end- 
time resurrection. The Christian Apocalypse of Paul certainly subscribes to 
this general understanding of the afterlife. But Paul's imagery is by com- 
parison very restrained—1f indeed 2 Corinthians 5:3 speaks about the inter- 
mediate state. How then 1s this puzzling verse to be understood? | 

In 2 Corinthians 5:1-10 Paul contrasts the corruptibihity of the old Adamic 
age with the incorruptbility of the eschatological age of Christ?! Vv. 1-10 


9? A. Yarbro Collins, art. cit., 86. 
*! On the theology of the 'two ages! implicit in our passage, see E.E. Ellis, The 
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are still part of Paul's apostolic defence in 2 Cor 2:14-7:4 which he launched 
against his Corinthian detractors and the interloping apostles (cf. 1:15-17; 
1:23-2:10; 2:17; 3:1-3).? Paul has already emphasised the fact that he does 
not lose heart in his apostolic ministry (2 Cor 4:1, 16). Rather, as he dies 
and rises with Christ each day in service of His Lord, he discovers God's 
transcendent power in a series of paradoxical experiences (2 Cor 4:7-12). 
God calls His apostles to a radical dying to self (2 Cor 4:10a, 11a, 122a) 
in the adverse circumstances of ministry (4:8-9: 'afflicted', *crushed', fper- 
plexed', f(persecuted. But simultaneously there is an encounter with the 
eschatological resurrection life of Jesus, which not only brings deliverance 
to the suffering apostles (2 Cor 4:10b, 11b; cf. 4:8-9: not crushed', not 
driven to despair, (not forsaken', (not destroyed") but also spiritual life to 
their converts (4:12b) and renewal of the apostles themselves (4:16b). 

In saying this, Paul keeps his focus on the believer's resurrection at the 
eschaton (2 Cor 4:14). A progression from glory to glory has already begun 
in the lives of believers who, through faith (2 Cor 4:18; 5:7), are being 
transformed into the image of their heavenly Lord by the work of the 
Spirit (3:18; cf. 5:5). Moreover, the suffering of the present age (2 Cor 
4:16a: 'our outer nature is wasting away; 4:17a: *this slight momentary 
afflicnon") pales in comparison to the eternal weight of the future glory 
(4:17b). But, in the present, there is the tension which arises from the over- 
lap of *the two ages. The renewal of our inner nature continues relent- 
lesly notwithstanding the progressive decay of our outer nature (2 Cor 
4:18; cf. 5:17). 

Thus in 2 Corinthians 5:1 Paul continues to speak of the vulnerability 
of the body and the assurance of a perfect replacement for its dilapidated 
shell. 'The fragility of *our earthly tentlike house! (2 Cor 5:1a: 1j &níyevog 
fipàv oixía to9 oxijvoug; cf. 4:7a ['earthen vessels]; 4:11b [*mortal flesh']) 
stands in contrast to the permanence of our future dwelling?* As Paul 


Structure of Pauline Eschatology (II Cor 5:1-10)' in :4., Christianity and. the. Future in New 
Testament History (Leiden-Boston-Kóln 2000), 147-164, esp. 162-164. This is a revision 
of Ellis! original article ((II Corinthians V. 1-10 in Pauline Eschatology") in .V78 6 (1959- 
1960), 211-224. 

? V.P. Furnish (//. Corinthians [New York], 301) observes in regard to 2 Cor 4:15- 
5:5: *Paul is concerned to refute the false idea that hardships and suffering are proof 
that his apostolate is invalid. It is likely that his rivals were pointing to more generally 
acceptable evidence of apostleship in their own case". 

33 A.C. Perriman, *Paul and the Parousia: 1 Corinthians 15:50-57 and 2 Corinthians 
5:1-5', NTS 35 (1989), 518. 

** ALT. Lincoln (Zaradise Now and JNot Yet: Studies in. the. Role of the Heavenly Dimension in 
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explains (2 Cor 5:1b), we have a building (oixoóoyuf) from God, an eter- 
nal heavenly house (oixig) not made with human hands. In vv.2-4 there 
is extensive use of parallelism (vv.2a/4a, 2b/4b, 2c/4c), set out below. The 
iva. clause (v.4d) brings the parallelism to a resounding conclusion. 


Old Age in Adam JNew Age in. Christ 


v.2a For in this (tent) 
Kai yàp év toUtQ 
v.2b we groan, 
ovevaGopev 
v.2c longing to be clothed with our heavenly dwelling, 
énevOboao0o érinoDobvtec 1ó oikntr]piov fiiv 1o && obpavoo 
v.9a if indeed, having put it on (NIV, RSV), 
£€ ye xoi évÓvcüyevot 
(Western variant [D, Marcion, 
Tertullian]: 
^aving put it off" [éxóvcdpevov: 
NRSV]) 
v.3b we will not be found naked. 
00 Youvoi eopeOnoóyueOa. 
v.fa For while we are still in this tent, 
Kai yàp oi Ovteg £v tQ okfivel 
v.4b we groan under our burden, 
oteváGopev Bopobpevoi 
v.4&c because we wish not to be unclothed — but to be further clothed, 


é&p' à o9 OcAoyev éxóbcacOo: &ÀJ.' énev60cac0o01 
v.4ád so that what is mortal may be swallowed up by life. 
iva. t0 Ovmtóv xaxa. poU oxó tfi; Gofic. 


The main problem lies in discerning the relation of v.3 to the overall flow 
of Paul's argument in vv.1-10. The issue 1s clouded by the presence of a 
variant in a few Western manuscripts (éxóvoópevo: instead of &vóvoógevoy.? 
lhe latter problem need not detain us. Since évóvoópevoi has superior 


Paul's Thought with Special Reference to. His. Eschatology [Cambridge 1981], 61) cites Wisd. 
9.15 (LXX) for oxíjvog (tent) being a metaphor for earthly existence: 'a perishable 
body weighs down the soul and this earthly tent burdens the thoughtful mind'. 

9 'The other variant in 2 Cor 5:3—eirep (P5, B, D, F, G 33 1175) instead of e 
Y€—is not important as regards the interpretation of the verse. More importantly, the 
particle ei ye (5f then', *if indeed', *that is to say', inasmuch as' [NASB], 'so that [RSV], 
*because' [NIV]) conveys an impression of surety regarding what follows. It emphasises 
the condition introduced by the subjoined clause (v.3): that is, precisely because we have 
been once and for all clothed with our heavenly dwelling at the eschaton (v.3a: évoóvoó- 
u£vot; cf. v.2), we shall no longer be naked in the resurrection age (v.3b). 
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external support, it is the preferable reading.?? As regards the primary issue, 
v.3 probably functions as an afterthought of Paul." It clarifies the fact that 
when we are finally clothed with the resurrection body in the future (v.3a: 
évóvoüapgevoy, the fnakedness' of our present earthly condition will be per- 
manently a thing of the past (v.3b: o yopvoi ebpeOnoópue00).? 'The metaphor 
o0 Yopvot, I would argue, is synonymous with Paul's wish not to be *unclothed' 
in the present (v.4c: éx600a00o1) and explains his existential longing 'to be 
clothed" in the future (v.2c: énevóócac0a. Each verb in vv.2c/4c under- 
scores—directly or indirectly—our fnakedness' in the present age and pro- 
vides the contextual clue for interpreting o9 yopvoí in v.3. It is worth not- 
ing that a loose parallel might be found in 1 Corinthians 15:37. There 
Paul uses the image of a '(naked kernel' (yopuvóv xóxxov) to describe the 
*present, death-ridden body! over against the body to come.? 

By contrast, the *clothing' references in vv.3a/4c (£vÓóvoápevot, énevóboa- 
o0o1) are clearly eschatological." 'The parallelism of vv.2a-4c is summed 


*€ See the extended discussions of R. Penna, *The Apostle's Sufferings: Anthropology 
and Eschatology in 2 Corinthians 4:7-5:10', in :Z., Paul the Apostle: Jew and Greek Alike 
Vol. 1 (Collegeville 1996), n.21 241-242; H. Ridderbos, Paul: An Outline of His Theology 
(Grand Rapids 1975), n.41, 501-502. 

3 J. Lambrecht, Second Corinthians (Collegeville 1999), 83; H. Ridderbos, loc. cit. J.-F. 
Collange (Énigmes de la deuxieme építre de Paul aux Corinthiens: étude exégétique de 2. Cor. 2:14- 
7:4 [Cambridge 1972], 199) sums up the place of 2 Cor 5:3 in Paul's argument thus: 
'un premier jet (v.2) est interrompu par la parenthése du v.3 et repris (complété ou 
transformé) au v.4'. J. Dupont (ZYN PIZTOI L'unton avec le Christ suivant Saint Paul. Premiere 
partie: "Avec le Chnst" dans la vie future [Paris 1952], 136) says in regard to the parallelism 
(vv.2/4) that v.4 does not explain v.2 but rather repeats it. Consequently, in the view 
of Dupont, v.4d restates v.3 in different terms. 

33 'The use of the two aorists (v.2c: énev60oao0au v.3: évóvoópevot) emphasises one 
act of putting on the heavenly dwelling. o9 yopvoít thus underscores the permanency of 
the future resurrection state in comparison to the fragility of our present bodily exis- 
tence (2 Cor 4:7a, llb, 16a; 5:1, 3b). 

9? V.P. Furnish, of. cit., 298. L. Cerfaux (7he Christian in the Theology of St. Paul [New 
York 1967], 196 n.3) argues that Paul is referring to the "inner nature' (cf. 2 Cor 4:16) 
in 2 Cor 5:3, whereas he is speaking of the body awaiting resurrection in 1 Cor 15:37. 
This imports an unnecessary hellenistic dualism into 2 Cor 4:16 and 5:3. Paul's thought 
here more draws upon the Jewish 'two ages! doctrine, seen in the contrast between the 
earthly body of humiliation and the glorified body of the resurrection. The same crit- 
icism can be levelled against the view that 1 Cor 15:35-38 refers to the intermediate 
state (R.P. Martin, 2 Connthians [Waco 1986], 106). 

*? For a different understanding— based on the interim state—of the relation between 
the verbs énevóócacÓ0a:, éxó00a0001 and évO0cacÓo:, see B. Witherington III, 7esus, 
Paul and the End of the World (Downers Grove 1992), 206. 
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up with different imagery in v.4d: the nakedness of our mortality will be 
swallowed up by immortality. The 'further' clothing of v.4c (&xev66oo0001) 
does not envisage the replacement of a bodiless intermediate state (pur- 
portedly v.3b) with the resurrection body, but rather the replacement of 
mortality with immortality (v.d). FW. Danker has posited an Old Testament 
origin for Paul's imagery in vv.2-4 over against the body-soul dualism of 
hellenism and sectors of Judaism." In Danker's view, Paul may have derived 
his imagery from Ezekiel's metaphor of God's 'clothing' of the 'naked' 
Israel (Ezek 16). This is possible but not provable.*? 

In sum, the tnakedness' of v.3b does not refer to the intermediate state 
but describes bodily existence in the present age under the reign of death.* 
If this is the case, Paul provides us with no clue as to our conditon in the 
intermediate state other than that we are with Christ. Nor should v.8 be 
misconstrued as a contrast between the bodiless intermediate state (away 
from the body?) and the glorified bodily existence of the eschatological res- 
urrection (at home with the Lord"). Paul's use of the language of 'exile' 
establishes a different point. While we remain at home in our earthly body, 
Paul says, we will be away from our Lord (v.6b). Only when we put off our 
earthly body will we be permanently present with the risen Lord in heaven 
(v.8b). Although we groan in the body during the present age (otevóbopnev: 
vv.2b, 4b; cf. Rom 8:23), we are of good courage (vv.6b, 8b) because the 
Spirit is the downpayment of the future resurrection (v.5: àppoóv; cf. 2 


*! For references to the intermediate state and the disembodied existence of the soul 
in Judaism, see 4 Ezra 4:35-42; 7:78, 100; / Enoch 39:4; 71:14ff; Test. fob 52:2ff Jub 
23:31; Test. Asher 6.5-6; 2 Apoc. Bar. 30:1-5; 50:1-51:16; Josephus, B7 2.163; 3.374-375; 
id., Aj 18.14. I am indebted to D.E. Garland (2 Corinthians [Nashville 1999], 256 n. 665) 
and J. Osei Bonsu ("The Intermediate State of the New Testament, $77 44/2 [1991], 
186) for these references. See also Wis 8:19-20; 4 Macc. 18:23. 

*. F.W. Danker, /I Corinthians (Minneapolis 1989), 71. E.E. Ellis (art. cit., 157-160) has 
argued from LXX references that yojvóg and éx600a0001 refer to our moral naked- 
ness in Adam at the eschatological judgement. But the idea of moral shame at the 
eschatological judgement does not suit the assured tenor of our passage: on two occa- 
sions Paul emphasises his good courage! (2 Cor 5:6a, 8a) in serving Christ and wait- 
ing for His Parousia. For further criticism of Ellis views, see R.H. Gundry, SÓMA in 
Biblical Theology with Emphasis on Pauline Theology (Cambridge 1976), 149-151. 

5 A.C. Perriman, art. cit., 519. Similarly, H. Ridderbos (of. cit., n.47 503) sees *naked- 
ness! as a reference to our body of humiliation (cf. Phil 3:21): *gymnos here does not de- 
note a state of incorporeality, but the lacking (still) of the glory of God, even in this body". 

* E.g. O. Cullmann, 'Immortality of the Soul or Resurrection of the Dead: The 
Witness of the New Testament', in K. Stendahl (ed.), Jmmortalty and Resurrection. Death 
in the Western. World: Two Conflicting Currents of Thought (New York 1965), 41-42. 
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Cor 5:17). As noted, Paul avoids any speculation regarding our post-mortem 
state other than saying we are with the risen Lord. There is a consider- 
able distance between the restraint of Paul and the lurid accounts of the 
intermediate state recounted in the later gnostic and Christian Apocalypses.*9 

There are two other views of Paul's eschatology in 2 Corinthians 5:1- 
10 which ment close attention. First, the present tense Éyopuev in 2 Corinthians 
9:1, it 1s sometimes argued, indicates that the apostle expected that believ- 
ers would be immediately clothed with the resurrection body upon death 
rather than at the Parousia.* If this view accurately interprets Paul, the 
apostle would again be at odds with the body-soul distinction of his later 
apocalyptic interpreters. However, £youev might simply be a futuristic pre- 
sent (i.e. *we will have), thereby excluding the idea of the immediate recep- 
tion of the resurrection body at death. Nonetheless, this remains a very 
attractive view, especially given the clear sequence of ideas in 2 Corinthians 
4:14-5:10 (death [4:16; 5:1a]; resurrection [4:14; 5:1b, 2b]; transformation 
[5:4a: fswallowed up']; immortality [5:4b: *with life']).*' 

Second, many scholars believe that Paul, as a hellenistic diaspora Jew, 
endorsed the idea of a body-soul separation in the intermediate state,*? 
either as a development of Old Testament beliefs about Sheol,? or as a 
counterblast to an incipient Corinthian gnosticism or to an over-realised 
eschatology.? 'There was certainly a widespread belief in disembodiment 


5 Note, however, the comment of R. Berry ('Death and Life in Christ: The Meaning 
of 2 Corinthians 5:1-10', $77 14/1 [1961], 76): 'However inadequately they conceived 
of it, patristic and medieval theologians were not utterly wrong in trying to give expres- 
sion to hope of individual blessedness at death and at the same time regarding the soul 
as disembodied until the Parousia'. 

*9 See especially M,J. Harris, '2 Corinthians 5:1-10: A Watershed in Paul's Theology? 
TynBul 22 (1971), 32-57; D.E. Garland, of. cit., 245-256. F.F. Bruce (Paul on Immortality', 
$71 24 [1974], 471) also speaks of immediate investiture with the new body' upon 
death. Contra, J. Osei-Bonsu, *Does 2 Cor 5:1-10 Teach the Reception of the Resurrection 
Body at the Moment of Death?', 7SNT 28 (1986), 81-110, esp. 86-89. 

7 R.N. Longenecker, (Is There Development in Paul's Resurrection Thought?', in 
id., Life in the Face of Death (Grand Rapids 1998), 195. 

** Among recent commentators on 2 Corinthians, supporters of this view include 
P. Barnett, 7e Second Epistle to the Corinthians (Grand Rapids 1997), L.L. Belleville, 2 Conrn- 
thians (Leicester 1996), M.E. Thrall, 74e Second Epistle to the Connthians. Vol. 1 (Edinburgh 
1994) and B. Witherington III, Conflict and Community in. Corinth: A. Socto-Rhetorical Commentary 
on 1 and 2 Connthians (Grand Rapids 1995). 

*9 R. Penna, of. cit, 253. 

* For Gnosticism, R. Bultmann, 77e Second Leiter to the Corinthians (Minneapolis 1985: 
Gmn. orig. 1976), 134-138. A.T. Lincoln (op. cit., 59) argues that Paul is combatting an 
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as a state of nakedness in the ancient world (e.g. Philo, De Virtutibus 76; 
Plato, Cratylus 403B; Republic 577B; Gorgias 523D, 524D). Furthermore, the 
Corpus Hermeticum of late antiquity speaks of fnakedness' and the 'earthly 
tent in a manner reminiscent of 2 Corinthians 5:1-4 and of the gnostic 
Apocalybse of Paul. In the former work, the soul in its heavenly ascent through 
the seven planetary spheres became naked when its cast aside the earthly 
tent that surrounds it. The following extracts point to the dualistic world- 
view of the Hermetca in speaking of the afterlife: 


And then, stripped (youveeíc) of the effects of the cosmic framework, the 
human enters the region of the Ogdoad; he has his own proper power, and 
along with the blessed hymns the father (1.26)... In an earthly body occurs 
the combining of these garments, my son, for the mind cannot seat itself alone 
and naked (yopvóc) in an earthly body. The earthly body cannot support so 
great an immortality, nor can so great a dignity endure defiling contact with 
a body subject to passion (X.17)... This tent (oxfjvog)—from which we also 
have passed, my child—was constituted from the zodiacal cycle (XIILI.12) . . . 
That you hasten to strike the tent (oxfjvog) is good, child, for you have been 
purified (XIII.15). 


It is possible that Paul as a hellenisüc Jew may have subscribed to a 
body-soul dualism. In that case, Paul holds to a belief in the intermediate 
state (2 Cor 5:3, 8) in conjunction with an eschatological expectation of 
the resurrection of the dead (2 Cor 4:14; 5:1, 10)?! R. Penna has drawn 
attention to the juxtaposition of conflicting ideas about immortality of the 
soul and the bodily resurrection of the dead found in Pseudo-Phocylides, 
an early first-century Alexandrian Jew. 'The same, conceivably, could be 
said of Paul. 

But even if we grant that Paul espouses a bodiless interim state, he still 
regards the body positively as the appropriate arena in which believers 
please God at the present (2 Cor 5:9b-10: cf. 61€ 109 ocpotog [v.10]), while 
living in expectation of eschatological recompense (5:10b). Of crucial impor- 


over-realised eschatology which depreciated the body and exalted the Spirit manifesta- 
tions of the 'super apostles at Corinth. In the view of J. Dupont (op. cit, 145), Paul 
employs language of 'provenance hellénisüque! in 2 Cor 5:1-5, showing dependence 
upon popular philosophical themes in v.3. 

3 [hd., 70. 

?' R. Penna, of. cit., 253-254. J.N. Sevenster (Some Remarks on the GUMNOS in II 
Cor. v. 3', in :;Z. and W.C. van Unnik (eds), Studia Paulina in Honorem fohannts de Zwaan 
[Haarlem 1953], 202-214) claims that for Paul it is the 'inner nature! (2 Cor 4:16) which 
is found ^énaked' at death, not the soul. See our criticisms of a similar view in n.39 above. 
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tance, too, is the absence of any mention of wvyfi ('soul) in 2 Corinthians 
5:1-10, a key difference between the apostle and popular hellenistic anthro- 
pology (and, indeed, the later Apocalypses).? Finally, Paul's christologically 
modified monotheism (1 Cor 8:6 [cf. v.4]; 15:28; Eph 4:5-6; Col 1:15-16) 
precludes any Demiurge figure in his view of creation and the afterlife.? 


2. The angelic realm and the afterlife 


Paul does not attribute to the angels any revelatory or juridical role (Gal 
1:8; 3:19-20; Col 2:18), either during the intermediate state or at the escha- 
ton. The angels are merely the creations of Christ (Col 1:16; cf. 1 Cor 8:6b). 
The risen Christ, not the angelic host, fully embodies the presence of the 
divine glory (Rom 6:4; 1 Cor 2:8; 2 Cor 3:18; 4:4, 6; Phil 3:21; Col 1:27; 
2:9-10; 2 "Thess 1:9-10). Consequently, Christ mediates a worship of God 
vastly superior to anything the angels offer in the heavenly courts or which 
visionaries can access through self-abasement on earth (Col 2:16-3:4).5 
Whereas the later Apocalypses assign revelatory or juridical roles to the 
heavenly angels, Paul assigns to the church the exalted role of making known 
God's hidden wisdom to the angels in the heavenly places (Eph 3:8-10). 

For Paul, angels are ultimately generic beings. They are simply the 
"holy ones' (Eph 1:18; Col 1:12; 2 Thess 1:10), angels" (Rom 8:38; 1 Cor 
4:9; 6:3; 11:10; 2 Cor 12:7; Gal 1:8; Col 2:18) or 'elect angels (1 'Tim 
5:21). In unison they offer unceasing praise both to God and His ascended 
Christ (1 Cor 13:1; Phil 2:10-11; 1 Tim 3:16)?" they oversee the sanctity 
of divine worship in heaven and on earth (1 Cor 11:10); they radiate the 
divine glory (2 Cor 11:14b); and they watch the paradox of God's fool- 
ishness and weakness being displayed in the cruciform suffering of His 


5$ [bhd., 247, 257. 

** Note the astute comment of C.F.D. Moule (St Paul and *Dualism": The Pauline 
Conception of Resurrection in iZ., Essays :n New Testament Interpretation [Cambridge 1982], 
221): *Paul has no use for a dualism of matter and spirit, no room (despite his elabo- 
rate demonology) for a demiurge creating an evil world'. 

9$ See C.C. Newman, Pauls Glory-Christology: Tradition and Rhetoric (Leiden 1998), passim. 

** H. Schlier, "The Angels According to the New Testament, in :Z., The Relevance of 
the New Testament (New York 1968), 176. 

? On the basis of the angelic '/hierarchies' (allegedly) found in Eph 1:21 and Col 
1:16, the Church Fathers classified up to ten orders of angelic choirs. Such hierarchi- 
cal speculation is absent from Paul. For the patrisüc evidence, see F. Prat, 7he Theology 
of Saint Paul Vol. 2 (Westminster 1927), 414-416. 
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apostles (1 Cor 4:9-10 [cf. 1:25]. The angels accompany Christ at the 
eschaton, but they do not seem to play any role in the judgement other 
than acting as heralds and witnesses (1 Thess 4:16; 2 Thess 1:7). 

This radically diverges from the 'accusing! and "justifying' roles assigned 
to the angels as eschatological book-keepers in the later Apocalypses. 
Believers, Paul observes, are the ones who partücipate in God's eschato- 
logical judgement of the fallen angels (1 Cor 6:3). Paul also avoids nam- 
ing any of the archangels in apocalyptc contexts (1 Thess 4:16: *with the 
archangel's call; cf. 2 'Thess 1:7), in contrast to many early Christian writ- 
ers (Michael [ Jude 9; Rev 12:7; cf. Dan 10:21; 12:1]; Gabriel [Luke 1:19, 
26; Dan 8:15, 16]) and the Christian Apocalypse of Paul. The one exception 
might be a veiled allusion to Michael under the guise of (the restrainer 
in 2 Thessalonians 2:7. 

Over against the detailed demonology of the later Apocalypses, Paul 
unifies the demonic world under one figure, Satan, whose end-time defeat 
has been proleptically announced through the cross (1 Cor 2:6-8; Eph 1:20- 
22; 4:9-10 [cf. 1 Peter 3:18-22]; 6:12-20; Phil 2:10; Col 2:15, 20 [cf. 1:13]). 
Paul more concentrates on Satan's threat to believers than on the activi- 
ties of his demonic cohorts (Rom 16:20; 1 Cor 5:5; 7:5; 2 Cor 2:11; 4:4; 
6:15; 11:3, 14; 12:7; Eph 2:2; 4:27; 6:11, 16; 1 Thess 2:18; 3:5; 2 Thess 
2:9; 3:3; 1 Tim 1:20; 3:6, 7; 5:15; 2 Tim 2:26). 

In this regard, it is probably a mistake to attribute an 'elaborate 
demonology' to Paul, as does C.F.D. Moule? Only occasionally does Paul 


* C. Nicholl, *Michael, The Restrainer Removed (2 Thess. 2:6-7), 713 51/1 (2000), 
27-53. E. Ferguson (Demonology of the Early Christan World [New York and Toronto 1984], 
151) also suggests that behind Paul's reference to rulers and governing authorities in 
Rom 13:1 and Titus 3:1 lies the Jewish idea that each nation had an angel ruler and 
guardian which personified it'. See, too, O. Everling (Die paulinische. Angelologie und 
Dámonologie: Ein. biblische-theologischer. Versuch. [Góttingen 1888], 77-82) who discusses the 
Parousia of Jesus with 'archangel" and tmighty angels' (1 Thess 4:16; 2 Thess 1:7) against 
the backdrop of intertestamental archangel traditions. Finally, Paul refers to the destroy- 
ing Angel of the Lord in a non-apocalyptic ethical context (1 Cor 10:10 [ó óAo0pevtfic: 
Num 16:41-50]; cf. Exod 12:23; 1 Chr 21:12, 15). However, the attempt of C.A. 
Gieschen (Angelomorphic Christology: Antecedents and. Early Evidence [Leiden 1998], 325-329) 
to idenüfy the Angel of the Lord (1 Cor 10:10) with Paul's preexistent Christ of the 
wilderness wanderings (1 Cor 10:4) is misplaced. It ignores the rhetorical strategy that 
Paul employs in citing several examples from Israelite history in vv.5-10 as ethical warn- 
ings to the Corinthians (vv.11-12). V.10, therefore, does not resume or expand upon the 
christological argument of v.4. 

* C.F.D. Moule, art. cit., 221. Similarly, S.G.F. Brandon, *Angels: The History of an 
Idea', in :Z., Religion in Ancient. History: Studis in Ideas, Men, and Events (London 1973), 365. 
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mention the activity of the demonic world (Rom 8:38; 1 Cor 10:20-21; 2 
Cor 12:7; 1 Tim 4:1).9 To be sure, Paul regularly refers to principalities, 
powers, authorities, thrones, dominions, world rulers, spiritual hosts, and 
elemental spirits (Rom 8:38; 1 Cor 2:6, 8; 15:24; Gal 4:3, 9; Eph 1:21; 
2:2; 3:10; 6:12; Col 1:16; 2:8, 10, 15, 20).9 But this does not necessarily 
suggest an apocalyptic preoccupation with angelic or demonic hierarchies.9? 
More likely Paul's language of power is either polemically occasioned by 
local issues—such as the presence of magic at Ephesus and Jewish apoc- 
alypticism at Colossae—or by his desire as a hellenistic Jew, schooled in 
the LXX, to interact with the cosmology of popular philosophy.9* 
Finally, whatever influence angelic principalities and powers may have 
over life and death (Rom 8:38), they cannot separate believers from the love 
of Christ. For Paul it was inconceivable that any Demiurge or intermediary 
figure could block access to God. The evil spirit-powers would be overthrown 
at the eschatological judgement (1 Cor 15:24; cf. Rom 16:20). Nor is there 
any evidence of angelic intercession for the dead, as was the case in the 
Christian Apocalypse of Paul. There is, admittedly, the report that some 
Corinthian believers had undergone baptism for the dead (1 Cor 15:29). 


$" Note the astute comment of E. Ferguson (of. cit., 146-147): Paul does see the evil 
spiritual forces as subordinate to Satan and functioning as one under his leadership. 
Otherwise, he pays no attention to the interrelationship of spiritual beings". 

9! For discussion, see G.B. Caird, Principales and. Powers (Oxford 1981); W. Carr, 
Angels and Principalities. The Background, Meaning and Development of the Pauline Phrase hat archai 
kai hai exousiai (Cambridge 1981); P.T. O'Brien, 'Principaliües and Powers: Opponents 
of the Church', in D.A. Carson (ed.), Biblical Interpretation and. the Church: Text and. Context 
(Exeter 1984), 110-150; H. Schlier, Principalities and Powers in the New Testament (Edinburgh 
and London 1961); W. Wink, Naming the Powers: the Language of Power in the New "Testament 
(Philadelphia 1984); ;Z., Unmasking the Powers: the. Invisible Forces That Determine Human 
Existence (Philadelphia 1986); :d., Engaging the Powers: Discernment and. Resistance in a. World 
of Domination (Philadelphia. 1992). For the most up-to-date discussion, see C. Forbes, 
*Paul's Principaliies and Power: Demythologising Apocalypüc?', $NT 82 (2001), 61-88; 
id., "Pauline Demonology and/or Cosmology? Principaliües, Powers and the Elements 
of the World in Their Hellenistic Context! ( /$N7 85 [2002], 51-73). 

€" Note the cautious comment of D.G. Reid regarding Paul's language of power (Prin- 
cipalites and Powers! in G.F. Hawthorne [e al, ed.], Dictionary of Paul and His Letters 
[Downers Grove 1993], 747): *The names themselves suggest some possibility that they 
refer to eschalons of power within the spiritual world, but if that is the case, the evi- 
dence is insufficient to determine their ranking. Contra, J.D. Tabor, op. cit., 119-120. 

$$? For Ephesus, see C.E. Arnold, Ephesians: Power and Magic. "The Concept of Power in 
Ephesians in Light of Its Historical Setting (Cambridge 1989). For Colossae, see :d., The 
Colossian Syncretism (Tübingen 1995); T,J. Sappington, of. cit. On the cosmological back- 
ground, see the two articles of C. Forbes (arts. cit.). 
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But Paul is definitely not endorsing the ritual: he merely cites the practise 
to illustrate the incongruity of the Corinthians denying the resurrection. 


3. The dine comedy of 2. Corinthians 12:2-4 


We have seen how the gnostic and Christian Apocalypses used 2 
Corinthians 12:2-4 as a springboard to further their own theological and 
ecclesiastical agenda. In its original context, Paul's reference to his heav- 
enly ascent belongs to the 'Fool's Discourse! in 2 Corinthians 11:1-12:18. 
There the apostle is responding to the threat posed by the interloping apos- 
tles at Corinth.^ In a wide-ranging attack, the opponents claimed that they 
had superior charismata to Paul. They asserted that he was deficient in 
rhetorical skill (2 Cor 10:10; 11:6), personal presence and integrity (10:1, 
2b, 9-11; 11:6; 12:1, 16-18), Jewish pedigree (10:2b; 11:22-23), and the 
requisite apostolic signs—be they miracles (12:12) or visionary revelations 
(12:1-5). Given the heavy emphasis on boasting in 2 Corinthians 10-13 (2 
Cor 10:8, 13, 15, 16, 17; 11:10, 12, 16, 17, 18, 30; 12:1, 5, 6, 9), the 
phrase 'visions and revelations' (12:1) was probably an important feature 
of the intruders' self-promotion.9 As a blanket expression, it summarised 
the content of the intruders' supramundane experiences and enabled them 
to enter into a comparison of credentals with Paul on equal terms (2 Cor 
10:12 [cuyxpivoi]; 11:12, 22-23).9 In 2 Corinthians 12:1-10 Paul was forced 
to defend himself 1n an 'apologia' (12:19) over against the intruders, though 
unwillingly (12:11; cf. 10:18; 11:21b, 30; 12:13). 


** "The language of foolishness (&opoovn, àopov) runs throughout 2 Cor 11:1-12:18 
(fool [11:16, 17, 19, 21; 12:6]; 'foolish' [11:16]; *foolish' [11:16]; *foolishness' [11:1]). 
An 1nclusio frames the enüre section (&not in the least inferior to these superlative apos- 
tles: 2 Cor 11:5; 12:11). See J. W. McCant (2 Connthians [Sheffield 1999], 114-116) for 
a brief discussion of the theme of foolishness in 2 Cor 11:1-12:18. 

$ L.L. Belleville, op. cit., 300. Similarly, P.W. Barnett, op. cit, 558-559; F.F. Bruce, 
1 and 2 Connthans (London 1971), 246; D.E. Garland, of. cit, 508. 

$$ On coyxpicig, see C. Forbes, **Unaccustomed As I Am": St. Paul the Public 
Speaker in Corinth, Buried History 19/1 (1983), 11-16; :Z., 'Comparison, Self-Praise and 
Irony, Paul's Boasting and the Conventions of Hellenistic Rhetoric, 7S 32/1 (1986), 
1-30; P. Marshall, Enmity in. Corinth: Social Conventions in Pauls. Relations with the. Corinthians 
(Tübingen 1987), 348-353. 

97 On 2 Corinthians as an 'apologia! see F. Young and D. Ford, Meaning and Truth 
in 2 Corinthians (Grand Rapids 1987), 27-59. For important qualifications to Young and 
Ford's argument, see J.T. Fitzgerald, *Paul, the Ancient Epistolary Theorists and 2 
Corinthians 10-13: The Purpose and Literary Genre of a Pauline Letter, in D.L. Balch 
(et al., ed.), Greeks, Romans, and Christians: Essays in Honor of Abraham f. Malherbe (Minneapolis 
1990), 190-200, esp. 193-200. 
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It is crucial, therefore, that 2 Corinthians 12:2-4 be interpreted in its 
rhetorical context if Paul's reference to his heavenly ascent is to be properly 
assessed. Indeed, Paul's rhetorical response to his opponents! boasting is 
so rich and varied that 2 Corinthians is more accurately labelled a *mixed' 
genre than strictly an 'apologia'. In what follows the rhetoric of Paul's 
argument in 2 Corinthians 11:16-12:10 is examined, with special reference 
to the role that Paul's heavenly ascent (12:2-4) plays in the pericope. 

In 2 Corinthians 11:16-29 Paul adopts a variety of rhetorical tactics to 
expose the foolishness of his opponents' self-commendation (2 Cor 10:12). 
First, he ruthlessly parodies Graeco-Roman boasting conventions,9? regard- 
less of whether they are based on the standard eulogistic conventions? or— 
more specifically—modelled on benefaction,?! Socratic,? Stoic,? military," 


8 Pseudo Libanius, Epistolary Styles 45 speaks of the ptr) epistolary genre as a 'style 
in which we compose from many styles'. 

€ On the issue, see E.A. Judge, "The Conflict of Educational Aims in New Testament 
Thought, Journal of Christian Education 9 (1966), 32-45; :d., *Paul's Boasüng in Relation 
to Contemporary Professional Practce', Australian Biblical Review 16 (1968), 37-50; H.D. 
Betz, Der Apostel Paulus und dw sokratische Traditon (Vübingen 1972); S.H. Travis, *Paul's 
Boasüng in 2 Corinthians 10-12', SE 6 (1973), 527-532; C. Forbes, art. cit., (1986); J.P. 
Sampley, *Paul, His Opponents in 2 Corinthians 10-13, and the Rhetorical Handbooks', 
in J. Neusner (et al., ed.), The Social World of Formative Christianity and Judaism (Philadelphia 
1988), 162-177; J.T. Fitzgerald, art. cit., 1n D.L. Balch (et al., ed.), op. cit., 190-200; L.L. 
Welborn, *The Runaway Paul, H7TR 92/2 (1999), 115-163. We must not overlook the 
pioneering articles of A. Fridrichsen, Zum Stl des paulinischen Peristasen-Katalogs 2 
Cor 11:23fP, Symbolae Osloenses 7. (1927), 25-29; id., "Peristasenkatalog und Aes Gestae: 
Nachtrag zu 2 Cor 11:23ff', Symbolae Osloenses 8 (1929), 78-82. 

7 E.A. Judge, arts cit. 

" F.W. Danker, // Corinthians (Minneapolis 1989), 178-181; :Z., *Paul's Debt to the De 
Corona of Demosthenes: A Study of Rhetorical Techniques in Second Corinthians", in 
D.F. Watson (ed.), Persuasive Arttstry: Studis in .New "Testament Rhetoric in. Honour of George A. 
Kennedy (Sheffield 1991), 262-280. Decrees in honour of benefactors used numerical and 
catalogue patterns similar to Paul's boastng in 2 Cor 11:22-33. For examples, see F.W. 
Danker, Benefactor: Ebigraphic Study of a. Graeco-Roman and New Testament Semantic Field (St. 
Louis 1982), $18 (J/GR 11II.739: e.g. Chs. 53, 55, 59, 63); E.H. Warmington, Aemamns of 
Old Latin Vol. 4 (London 1967), Inscriptions on Public Works! $6 (CIL 1.2.1529); $11 
(CIL 1.2.638). 

? H.D. Betz, of. cit. and art. cit. For a critique of Betz, see E.A. Judge, 'St. Paul and 
Socrates', Interchange 14 (1973), 106-116; M.E. Thrall, Paul's Journey to Paradise: Some 
Exegetical Issues in 2 Cor 12:2-4, in R. Bieringer (ed. 7he Cormthian Correspondence 
(Leuven 1996), 346-363, esp. 349-351. 

7 J.T. Fitzgerald, Cracks in An Earthen Vessel: An. Examination of the Catalogue of Hardships 
in the Corinthian Correspondence (Atlanta 1988), passim; B.K. Peterson, Eloquence and the 
Proclamation of the Gospel in. Corinth (Atlanta 1998), 116-118. 

"^ For military honorific inscriptions using numerical and catalogue patterns similar 
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athletic? gladiatorial;? charioteer," or imperial forms of eulogy.? Paul's 
rhetoric would have registered with audiences familiar with one or several 
of these eulogistic types. He replaces the carefully tabulated honours of the 
eulogistic tradition (2 Cor 11:22-23a) with an equally carefully tabulated 
catalogue of his own humiliations and sufferings (11:23b-29).? By means 
of his self-derision, Paul underscores his weakness (2 Cor 11:21, 29, 30), 
the very issue for which he is criücised by his opponents (2 Cor 10:10: 
'his bodily presence is weak). By inverüng the content of his opponents' 
claims, Paul exposes the hollowness of their pretensions as (servants of 


Chrst' (2 Cor 11:23). 


to Paul's boastng, see E.H. Warmington, of. cit., Honorary Inscriptions! $1 (CZL 1.2.25); 
$5 (CIL 1.2.652). Similarly, R.K. Sherk, Rome and the Greek East to the Death of Augustus 
(Cambridge 1984), $48 (avoiding no danger or suffenng). For literary evidence, see 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquités, 10.36.3ff and V.P. Furnish, op. cit., 515. 
Plautus, the Roman comic playwright, presents his soldier, Pyrgopolynices, boastng in 
similar manner to the mihtary honorific inscriptions in 77e Braggart Warrior 40-60. 

7 For decrees in honour of athletes using numerical and catalogue patterns similar 
to Paul's boastng, see S.G. Miller, Arete: Greek Sports from Ancient. Sources (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1991), $150, 8153. 

7 For epitaphs of gladiators using numerical patterns similar to Paul's boasting, see 
JVew Docs 4 (1987), 84. Note especially 7. kia I. 277: *They say that Heracles com- 
pleted 12 labours; but I, having completed the same (number), met my end at the thir- 
teenth'. See also V. Furnish (of. cit., 534) on the boastng of the gladiator Tibenus 
Claudius Zopas (L. Robert, Les glad:ateurs dans l'orient grec [Amsterdam 1971], $152). 

? For an inscripaon in honour of a charioteer using numerical and catalogue pat- 
terns similar to Paul's boasüng, see N. Lewis and M. Reihhold, Aoman Cuwilisaton. Sourcebook 
Il: The Empire (New York 1966), 230-232. 

7 For the use of numerical and catalogue patterns similar to Paul's boasting in 
Augustus' Aes Gestae, see A. Fridrichsen, art. cit. (1929); B. Witherington III, op. cit. (1995), 
n.45 451-452. For an inscription boasting in the provisions made for the imperial cult 
at Galatia in the reign of Tiberius, see R.K. Sherk, 75e Roman Empire: Augustus to Hadrian 
(Cambridge 1988), 838. 

7? R.C.H. Lenski (/. and 1I Corinthians [Minneapolis 1937], 1292) aptly speaks of a 
*boastless boast'. V.P. Furnish (// Corinthians [New York 1984], 533) observes that 'Paul 
ends up parodying the claims of his opponents, much as he had in 10:12'. By contrast, 
M.E. Thrall (//. Cormnthians Vol. I1 [Edinburgh 2000], 757-758) denies that Paul is engag- 
ing in a parody of Graeco-Roman boasting because his sufferings are depicted as toO 
Xpiot1o0 (2 Cor 1:5). It is certainly true that Paul's presentation of his sufferings in 2 
Corinthians is not negative (e.g. 2 Cor 1:3-11; 4:7-12, 16-18; 6:4-10). But Paul's cata- 
logue of his weaknesses in 2 Corinthians 11:23b-12:10 is intended to provide a theo- 
logical critique—by means of its satirical touches—of the agonistic and triumphal mores 
of the Corinthians. 
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Second, Paul partially retrieves this highly unflattering portrait of his 
apostleship by presenting himself as an endangered benefactor who selflessly 
risks everything for his dependents (2 Cor 11:26; cf. 11:29).9 

Third, Paul draws upon the familiar image of the tyrant to characterise 
the hubristic behaviour of his opponents towards the Corinthian church (2 
Cor 11:20)?! 

Fourth, Paul cuts an independent path across the hellenistic conventions 
of comparison, self praise and irony.? He turns his opponents invective 
on its head by alluding to the stock characters of hellenistic oratory and 
literature. He was neither the hypocritical self-depreciator (6 eipov) nor the 
deceitful flatterer (0 xóAaE&) that his opponents had insinuated (2 Cor 10:1 
[cf. 10:10b]: *humble when face to face with you)? Nor was he, as his 
opponents had also implied, the pretenious man (6 àAabóv) who exag- 
gerates his importance (ie. 2 Cor 10:1 [cf. 10:10a]: *bold to you when 
away). On the contrary, as a man in Christ (2 Cor 10:1a, 7b), Paul's 
behaviour is consistent rather than inconsistent (10:11; cf. 1:17-22). He 
does not arrogantly over-reach himself (2 Cor 10:13-17; cf. 5:12; 10:8); but 
neither does he insincerely underplay his status and abilities (11:5-6, 9-12; 
cf. 1 Cor 15:9-11). The clue to Paul's paradoxical bearing and radical sta- 
tus reversal lies in the career of Christ. Christ was crucified in weakness, 
but he was eschatologically vindicated by God's power (2 Cor 13:3b-42). 
So, likewise, Paul dies and rises in Christ each day (2 Cor 13:4b), simul- 
taneously experiencing cruciform weakness and resurrection power as he 
selflessly serves and disciplines the Corinthians (2 Cor 4:8-12; 11:20-21a; 
13:1-4, 9-10 [cf. 1 Cor 4:21]. 


9? On the endangered benefactor motif, see F.W. Danker, Benefactor: Ffigraphie Study 
of a Graeco-Roman and New Testament Semantic Field (St. Louis 1982), 363, 417-435. Strangely, 
Danker leaves 2 Cor 11:26 entirely out of his discussion, even though Paul's terminol- 
ogy is that of the inscriptions (ibid., 363: $12, $30; OGIS 229). Other benefactors, too, 
had risked their necks for Paul and the gospel (Rom 16:4; Phil 2:30). On Epaphroditus 
as endangered benefactor, see F.W. Danker, of. cit. (1982), 426. For additional examples 
of the endangered benefactor motif, see C.B. Welles, Royal Correspondence in the Hellenzstic Period: 
A Study in Greek Efngraphy (London 1934), 852 (xívóvvov), $63 (x&v evyxexwOuveykótoy). 

?! S.B. Andrews, *Enslaving, Devouring, Exploiting, Self-Exalting, and Striking: 2 Cor 
11:19-20 and the Tyranny of Paul's Opponents', SBL 1997 Seminar Papers (Atlanta 1997), 
460-490. 

9? See especially C. Forbes, art. cit. (1986), 10-13. 

55 On the xóAa&, see also P. Marshall, op. cit., 281-325. 
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In 2 Connthians 11:30-33 Paul offers a striking vignette of his humili- 
ation which, as A. T. Lincoln notes, functions as /a reductio ad absurdum'** 
The significance of Paul's escape in a basket through a window in the wall 
at Damascus continues to generate lively debate. What was Paul intend- 
ing in singling out this unusual event with a divine oath as to its veracity 
(2 Cor 1L:31; cf. Acts 9:23-24)? E.A. Judge has interpreted the episode 
against the backdrop of the corona muralis, that 1s, the wall-shaped crown 
awarded to the first soldier to scale the enemy's wall. Thus Paul depicts 
himself as a coward who chooses the easy path of escape down the wall 
when the heat was on.? 

In a recent tour-de-force, L.L. Welborn argues that throughout 2 
Cornnthians 11:21b-2:10 Paul is drawing upon the stock 'foolish' charac- 
ters found in the productions of iinerant mime troupes, which performed 
regularly in streets or market places.9 In the case of vv.30-33, Paul is pre- 
senüng himself (among other roles) as the (runaway fool' of Greek and 
Roman mimic drama. The triumphal theology of the opponents is again 
lampooned through Paul's self-derision. 

A final possibility is that Paul is contrasting his creditable role as the 
'endangered' benefactor (2 Cor 11:26) with his discreditable role as the (cow- 
ardly " benefactor who (lhke Demosthenes) abandoned his city in the time 
of crisis (11:30-33).? "The latter figure was well known from the caustic 
response of the orators Aischines and Dinarchus to Demosthenes! demands 
for coronal honour in De Corona. If the benefaction context is primary, 


** AT. Lincoln, of. cit., 75. 

5 E.A. Judge, art. cit. (1996), 45. 

55 L,L. Welborn, art. cit. 

9/ See J.R. Harrison, Pauls Language of Grace (y&pig) in Its Graeco-Roman Context, forth- 
coming, JCB Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tübingen, $7.4.2. 

$* Aeschines (In Ctes. 150) depicts the *cowardly, Demosthenes thus: 'A politician, the 
man who is responsible for all our disasters, deserted his post in the field, and then ran 
away from the city: this man is calling for a crown, and he thinks he must be proclaimed". 
Dinarchus (Agatnst Demosthenes 71, 80-82) draws a telling conclusion regarding the run- 
away Demosthenes: 'Is it fiting that... you are ordering others to take the field when 
you yourself deserted the battle-line? ... For when (Demosthenes) heard that Philip was 
intending to invade our land after the battle of Chaeronea he appointed himself envoy 
in order that he might escape from the city... In a nutshell he is this sort of man: in 
the battle line he is a stay-at-home, among those who remain at home he is an envoy, 
and among envoys he is a runaway'. Demosthenes, of course, claims that he 'did not 
desert the post of patriotism in the hour of peri (De. Cor., 173), 'neither shirking nor 
even counting any personal danger (ibd., 197: o$óévo xívOvvov). See also Plutarch's 
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Paul illustrates the paradoxical nature of ministry by means of his experi- 
ence as an apostolic benefactor: that is, strength for others imparted through 
his own weakness (2 Cor 11:29a; 13:9). 

Whatever the rhetorical context, Paul brings the cavalcade of his humil- 
iations to a powerful crescendo in a singular boast that concentrates upon 
his weakness (2 Cor 11:30). As before (2 Cor 11:16-29), Paul refuses to 
provide the praiseworthy credentials that would reinvigorate his apostolic 
curriculum vitae in the eyes of his opponents. 

Finally, we come to Paul's heavenly ascent in 2 Corinthians 12:2-4. 
What is the significance of this event in its literary context? First, it is 
flanked on either side by an example of humiliating weakness from Paul's 
ministry (2 Cor 11:30-33; 12:6-10).9 Second, Paul's descent down the wall 
of Damascus in a basket finds its counterpoint in Paul's ascent to the third 
heaven.? 'l'hird, the unutterable revelation which Paul is divinely forbid- 
den to unveil in 2 Cor 12:4 is counterbalanced by the message that the 
risen Lord imparts to his suffering apostle in 2 Cor 12:9.?' In other words, 
the descending apostle of weakness is also the ascending apostle of apoc- 
alyptüc power. The intruding apostles have misconstrued the transforming 
role that weakness plays in the lives of the apostles and their converts as 
God humbles, teaches, comforts and empowers His servants through their 
trials (2 Cor 1:1:3-10; 4:7-12, 16-18; 6:3-10; 12:6-10; cf. 1 Cor 4:6-16). 

More importantly, the passage continues the savage parody of his apos- 
tolic credentials that Paul has began in 2 Cor 11:16-33. At times scholars 
overly focus on 2 Corinthians 12:2-4 as a first-century example of heav- 
enly ascent in Judaism and the Graeco-Roman world.? In so doing, they 
can minimise the 'grim humour' and irony which characterises Paul's 


comparison of Agesilaus! stout defence of his city over against Pompey's cowardly aban- 
donment of Rome ("Comparison of Agesilaus and Pompey' 3.3-5 in Vit. Vol. 5 [Loeb]. 
Pliny the Elder's summation of Augustus! reign (NH 7.45.147-150), cited in P. Marshall 
(op. cit., 361-362), 1s relevant here as another example of the cowardly benefactor /ofos. 

9 A.T. Lincoln, of. cit., 84-85. 

* P.E. Hughes, 77A Second Epistle to the Corinthians (Grand Rapids 1962), 422. 

?! P. Barnett, of. cit., 563. 

? For example, see J.W. Bowker, **Merkabah Visions and the Visions of Paul", $$$ 
16 (1971), 157-173; C.R.A. Morrey-Jones, *Paradise Revisited (2 Cor 12:1-12): The 
Jewish Mystical Background of Paul's Apostolate. Part 1: The Jewish Sources, H7R 
86/2 (1993), 177-217; id., Paradise Revisited (2 Cor 12:1-12) The Jewish Mystical 
Background of Paul's Apostolate. Part 2: Paul's Heavenly Ascent and its Significance", 
HTR 86/3 (1993), 265-92; P. Scháfer, 'New Testament and Hekhalot Literature: The 
Journey into Heaven in Paul and in Merkavah Mysticism', 77S 36 (1984), 19-35. 
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account in its rhetorical context." In the Graeco-Roman world there were 
satires of heavenly ascents (e.g. Seneca's Apocolocyntosis, Lucian's Icaromenippus) 
and it is likely that Paul is parodying elements of his experience in order 
to marginalise the apocalyptic claims of his opponents? 

What then are the comic elements of Paul's heavenly ascent? First, Paul 
signals that his visionary experience would contribute nothing to advanc- 
ing his apostolic credentials (2 Cor 12:1: *there is nothing to be gained by 
it). But, ironically, this is precisely the issue for the Corinthians: they were 
insisung that Paul demonstrate the requisite apostolic signs (2 Cor 12:11- 
12). Once again, Paul appears as a hostile witness at his own apologia! 

Second, Paul's uncertainty as to whether his ascent was 'in body' or 
*out of body', repeated twice for emphasis (2 Cor 12:2, 3), is neither polem- 
ical nor a diplomatic compromise.? Although Paul's uncertainty is gen- 
uine,? his indecision regarding his bodily state stands in contrast to other 
Jewish heavenly ascent accounts which were always very clear on the issue 
either way." It is a fatal admission: Paul casts himself as a rank amateur 
on the apocalyptic stage. The absence of an angelic interpreter would have 
reinforced the point for his Jewish auditors. The mention of the Satanic 
&yyeXoc (2 Cor 12:7; cf. Job 1-2) who was given divine permission to tor- 
ment Paul would have further eroded confidence in his apocalyptic creden- 
tials.? F.W. Danker sees in this another instance of Paul making himself 
a butt of his own Jokes: 


The humour in Paul's reference to Satan lies in the fact that Satan, who 1s 
known in Jewish traditüon as God's arch-rival, with a colossal ego, would cross 
the rhetorical stage as a competitor who would send Paul an antidote to pos- 
sible pride and arrogance. Since God is ultimately responsible, the humour 
is doubly sharp.?? 


?» P. Barnett, op. cit., 563. 

** For discussion, see L.L. Welborn, art. cit, 147-149. 

$5» For the polemical and diplomatic compromise views, see respectively D.E. Garland, 
op. cit., 513 and R.P. Martin, of. cit., 400. 

9?€ J. Lambrecht, op. cit., 201. 

? D.E. Garland, of. cit., n. 384 513. 

?? It might be argued that 2 Cor 12:7 more reflects the type of visionary ascent of 
R. Aqiba. Upon his arrival in heaven and prior to his invitation to behold the divine 
glory, Aqiba faced 'angels of destrucüon (who) came forth to do (him) violence' (Hekhalot 
Xutari [M] $346 C2b). For the full text of Hekhalot Zutarti (M) $346, see C.R.A. Morrey- 
Jones, ert. cu., (1993: Part 1), 196-198. However, Paul's Satanic &yyeXog (2 Cor 12:7) 
is encountered during his apostolic ministry upon earth. 

? F.W. Danker, of. cit., 193. D.E. Garland (of. cit, 511) argues that Paul does not 
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Third, Paul's use of the oxymoronic 'unutterable words' (2 Cor 12:4) 
for what he heard in Paradise captures the grandeur of the heavenly rev- 
elation and the elation it caused him (2 Cor 12:72). But the apostle's impo- 
tence to articulate what he heard or saw leaves him defenseless at his 
apologia. It exposes him again to a familiar criticism of the Corinthians 
(2 Cor 10:10; 11:6): namely, that he does not have sufficient rhetorical skill 
to defend himself, either as the founding apostle of Corinth or as an apoc- 
alyptic seer. Jewish auditors, expecting the detailed description of Paradise 
characteristic of apocalypüc literature, would have dismissed him as a 
*visionless visionary'."? Ironically, even if Paul were capable of revealing 
what he heard and saw in the third heaven, God refuses His apostle the 
right to do so (2 Cor 12:4b). Paul is not allowed to boast in his experi- 
ence as an apocalyptüc seer (2 Cor 12:5a, 6a, 7a), even though his vision 
was true. Seemingly, having silenced Paul's apologia before it had begun, 
God parades His weak apostle as a 'fool for Christ on the cosmic stage— 
a spectacle for his opponents and the angels alike (2 Cor 12:7-8; cf. 1 Cor 


engage in parody in 2 Cor 12:1-10 because the heavenly ascent (vv.2-4) and God's sub- 
sequent lesson (vv.7-10) is a treasured experience of grace for the apostle. M.E. Thrall 
(op. cit. Vol. IL, 777-778) also writes: 'Is it at all probable that Paul would refer to 
Christ in the satirical fashion which the parody theory would demand—with the inten- 
tion, that is, to evoke laughter?'. This position, however, isolates 2 Corinthians 12:2-4 
from its wider rhetorical context (ie. the Fool's Discourse: 2 Cor 11:1-12:18). It over- 
looks the likelihood that boastng in visions was part of the eulogistüc repertoire of Paul's 
opponents (2 Cor 12:12). As J.A. Loubser (Paul and the Politics of Apocalyptic Mysticism: 
An Exploration of 2 Cor 11:30-12:10", Veit 34/1 [2000], 198) notes, '(Paul's) primary 
aim is not against mystic experience as such, but against those boasüng of it'. Paul's 
boasting in his heavenly vision and miraculous signs was not 'foolishness' because they 
were true (2 Cor 12:6a, 11b-12; cf. 10:8, 13-18; 11:5, 10). But the adulation of the 
interlopers by the Corinthians drove Paul to *play the fool (2 Cor 12:11a; cf. 1 Cor 
4:102). Thus Paul exalts *weakness in Christ as the true locus for an epiphany of divine 
power (2 Cor 12:9-10; 13:3-4, 9) and elevates 'foolishness in Christ! as the source of 
all wisdom (2 Cor 10:3-5; 11:6a; cf. 11:1, 16-17, 19, 21b; 12:11a; cf. 1 Cor 1:18, 21- 
27, 30). Finally, the momentum of Paul's apologia in 2 Cor 11:22-12:10 is robbed of 
any laudatory impact by the apostle's repeated disavowal of boastüng (2 Cor 11:16-18, 
21b, 23a, 30; 12:1a, 5b), notwithstanding the fact that Paul here adopts a conventional 
rhetorical topos (B.K. Peterson, of. cit, 113-114). Moreover, the rhetorical use of anti- 
climax in 2 Cor 11:30-32 and 12:4b (J.A. Loubser, :b:;d., 193, 195) deflates any expec- 
tation of personal boldness (2 Cor 10:10b) or a grandiose revelation on the part of the 
apostle (12:1b). In sum, Paul spoofs his opponents' boastful appeal to mystic-apocalyptic 
experience *by introducing the critique of weakness, of the cross' ( J.A. Loubser, :5id., 198). 

!? P. Barnett (of. cit., 563) speaks of the irony of a 'revelationless vision' as regards 
2 Cor 2:2-4. 
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4:9-10). Nonetheless, God's imposition of suffering results in the apostle 
humbly learning to boast in his weakness (2 Cor 12:5b, 6b, 7b, 9b). Above 
all, he experiences the total sufficiency of divine grace, because Christ's 
resurrection power is mediated in weakness (2 Cor 12:9-10). 

Fourth, the divine comedy of 2 Corinthians 12:1-10 is intended to accen- 
tuate God's sovereignty and transcendence. God catches the apostle up 
into Paradise (2 Cor 12:2); God alone knows Paul's bodily state during 
ascent (12:2, 35 God gives him the thorn in the flesh (12:7); the risen 
Christ answers prayer as He sees fit, preferring to unveil His power in 
weakness (12:8-9). The ironic contrast between the weak and foolish apos- 
tle whom God commends (2 Cor 10:13-18) and the super apostles who 
commend themselves (10:12) could not be more stark. 

This portrait of a powerless and humiliated apostle is not easily recon- 
ciled with the apostolic hero of the later Christian and gnostic apocalypses. 
Indeed, it is very likely that the premier apocalyptic theologian of the early 
church would have rejected much of the Chrisaan apocalypücism of late anti- 
quity. Furthermore, he would have been uneasy about the supercessionist 
theology of its proponents, if the Christian. Apocalypse of Paul is representa- 
tive. While Paul asserts that Judaism finds its fulfilment and transformation 
through the work of the risen Christ and the Spirit, he sull affirms the 
contnuing validity of the promises made to Israel (Rom 1:16; 3:1-4; 9:4- 
5; 11:28b-29a) and his own Jewishness (Rom 9:3; 11:1; 2 Cor 11:22; Gal 
1:13-14; Phil 3:5). He encourages Gentle believers to remain. humble 
because God had mercifully grafted them into Israel (Rom 11:18-22, 25a; 
Eph 2:12-13) and would restore Israel at the eschaton as a sign of His 
faithfulness to the covenantal promises (Rom 11:11-12, 25b, 28-32). On 
that occasion, the reigning Messiah would come from the heavenly Zion 
and turn away the godlessness from Jacob by saving 'all Israel in a glo- 


|" On the fulfilment and transformation of Judaism, see Paul's references to the 
'Shekinah' glory (1 Cor 2:18; 2 Cor 3:18; 4:4, 65; Israel (Gal 6:165; Abraham (Rom 
4:1-2, 9-25; Gal 3:14), Moses (Rom 10:5-12; 2 Cor 3:3, 7-18), and David (Rom 4:6- 
8); the fulfiment of patriarchal promises (Rom 15:8-9; 2 Cor 1:20; Gal 3:14); the covenant 
(2 Cor 3:6); circumcision (Rom 2:28-29; Phil 3:3; Col 2:11-12); Passover (1 Cor 5:6-8); 
the Law (Rom 7:6; 8:4; 10:4; the sacrificial cult (Rom 3:24; 12:1); the temple and its 
priesthood (Rom 15:16; 1 Cor 3:16-17; 6:19); and, finally, gospel (newness' in a van- 
ety of contexts (Rom 7:6; 2 Cor 3:6; 5:17; Gal 6:15. In polemical contexts (e.g. Phil 
3:2; Gal 2:4-5, 11-13), however, Paul occasionally speaks in a supercessionist manner 
about his new identity in Christ (Phil 3:5-11; Gal 2:16). See especially H. Ràisánen, 
Jesus, Paul, and Torah: Collected Essays (Sheffield 1992), 112-126. 
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rious demonstration of divine grace (Rom 11:25-26). The anti-Semitism 
which has periodically infected Chrisüan theology should not be traced 
back to the apostle to the Gentiles. 


Conclusion 


The triumphal apocalypticism of orthodox Christians and sectarian gnos- 
tics in late antiquity differed markedly to the cruciform àmrokóáAvwig that 
Paul had earlier sought to impart to his house churches. Paul sought—at 
the expense of his credentials and credibility—to summon his Corinthian 
converts back to the gospel of foolishness and weakness displayed on the 
cross. To this end, Paul played the fool and boasted in his weakness as 
he served the weak, thereby overturning the icons of Graeco-Roman 
honorific culture in the process. Humility has been entrenched as a virtue 
in Western culture ever since. In late antiquity, however, Paul's cruciform 
&xok&Àvoyic was progressively transformed into a Christian vision of separa- 
tion from an evil world—either by subduing the flesh through asceticism, 
or by escaping the body through gnosis and attaining the heavenlies through 
angelic intermedianes. Paul would have resisted the false dilemma. For 
him, the earthen vessels of believers are fragile: but inside lies treasure and 
ahead the resurrection glory to come. 
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ABSTRACT: For modern readers the parable of the Good Samaritan clearly 
has an ethical meaning. Although in ancient Christianity this tenor was not 
fully neglected, the parable was usually interpreted allegorically, the Samaritan 
being seen as Christ the Saviour of sinners, who had been robbed by the 
devil. The present artcle gives a survey of the various interpretations and 
elaborations of Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, an anonymous presbyter, 
Origen, Gregory Thaumaturgus, the Gospel of Philip, Ambrose, Augustine, 
and Ephrem the Syrian. It concludes with some remarks on Christian char- 
ity in the first centuries C.E. which may in part have provided the hermeneu- 
tical context of the allegorization of the parable. It is argued that before 
Christians were ready to identify themselves with the Samarnitan, they first, 
before their conversion, had identified themselves with the wounded man 
helped by the Samarnitan, who was represented by other Christians. 


In present-day commentaries on the Gospel of Luke it is taken for 
granted that Jesus' parable of the Good Samaritan has an ethical mean- 
ing. According to Luke, Jesus told this story in reaction to a lawyer who 
pretended not to know who was the neighbour he had to love (Lk 10,25- 
29). In fact, the lawyer's question *Who is my neighbour?' meant: 'Whom 
do I have to love?' Jesus answered by telling a story about a man who 
had been robbed and left half-dead on his way from Jerusalem to Jericho 
and who, after being neglected by a priest and a Levite, was helped by a 
Samaritan who brought him to an inn (Lk 10,30-35) As a conclusion, 
Jesus confronted the lawyer with another perspective of the question about 
the neighbour by asking the counter-question which of these three had 
been a neighbour to the victim, in other words: *Who loved him?' The 
lawyer's recognition that the one who had shown mercy on the robbed 
man was the one who had loved him, elicited Jesus! answer: *Go and do 
likewise" (Lk 10,36-37). The ethical purport is clear indeed.! Apart from 


! See, for example, J.A. Fitzmyer, 7/Ae Gospel according to Luke (X-XXIV), AncB 28A 
(New York etc. 1985), 882-885; H. Schürmann, Das Lukasevangelium II, HThK IL,2 
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that, Jülicher and Bultmann may be nght that it was Luke who skilfully 
connected Jesus! story to the lawyer's question? 

In ancient Christianity, however, this parable was often interpreted alle- 
gorically, in the sense that Jerusalem stood for paradise and Jericho for 
the world into which man had fallen by the agency of the demons, whereas 
the Samaritan represented Christ. Although Jülicher considered the alle- 
gorical interpretation as 'tasteless',? this did not prevent Barth, Daniélou, 
and Gerhardsson to maintain at least the interpretation of the Samaritan 
as Christ. Daniélou even supposed that the allegorization of the parable 
dates back to the earliest Jewish-Christian community. 

This paper examines the different interpretations, and thus allegoriza- 
tions, of the parable in the first centuries, and concludes with a hermeneu- 
tical evaluation. 


Marcion 


It is doubtful whether Marcion included the parable of the Good Sama- 
ritan in his Gospel. Tertullian's fourth book against Marcion does contain, 
Jesus! discussion with the lawyer, but not the parable.? Likewise, other wit- 
nesses of Marcion's Gospel do not refer to the Good Samaritan either. 
However, the Briash Museum preserves a Syriac manuscript from the seventh 
century (cod. Add. 17215 fol. 30), which says in the name of Marcion that: 


Our Lord was not born from a woman, but stole the domain of the Creator 
and came down and appeared for the first time between Jerusalem and Jericho, 
like a human being in form and image and likeness, but without our body.? 


(Freiburg/Basel/Wien 1994), 148; F. Bovon, Das E»angelhum nach Lukas (Lk 9,51-14,35), 
EKKNT IIL,2 (Zünch/Düsseldorf 1996), 98-99. 

? A, Jülicher, Die Gleichnisreden esu YI (Tübingen ?1910), 596; R. Bultmann, Die Geschichte 
der synoptischen Tradition (Góttingen 91970), 192. 

3 Jülicher, Gieichnisreden, 586. 

* K. Barth, De kirchliche Dogmatik 1,2 (Zolikon Zürich 1945), 462; :bidem 11L2 (1948), 
250; ibidem IV,1 (1953), 115; J. Daniélou, *Le Bon Samaritain', Mélanges Bibliques rédipés 
en. l'honneur de André Robert (Paris 1955), 457-465; B. Gerhardsson, 7e Good Samanittan— 
The Good Shepherd? (Lund/Copenhagen 1958). 

* Another version of this paper appeared as 'De barmhartige Samaritaan in de oude 
kerk', in C. Houtman, LJ. Lietaert Peerbolte (eds), foden, chnstenen en. hun Schnfl. Een 
bundel opsiellen aangeboden bij het. afscheid van. C.. den Heyer (Baarn 2001), 59-73. 

$ Tertullian, Contra Marcionem 1V,25,15-18 (SC 456). 

' A. von Harnack, Marcion. Das Evangelium vom fremden Gott (Leipzig ?1924, Darmstadt 
1985), 206*. 

$ 'T'h. Zahn, !Ein verkanntes Fragment von Marcions Antithesen', Neue. Kirchliche 
&eitschrnft 21 (1910), 371-377; Harnack, Marcion, 362*. 
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Most probably this text alludes to the allegory according to which it 
was essentially Christ who, disguised as the Samaritan, appeared on the 
way from Jerusalem to Jericho. The docetic view on the Lord's body man- 
ifested in this fragment was indeed shared by Marcion. 1f he really wrote 
this text, for example in his Aniitheses, this would imply that Marcion made 
use of the story of the Good Samaritan and that, as a consequence, he 
included it in his Gospel. The scholars who have studied this text, how- 
ever, do not agree about the reliability of this testimony. Zahn and 
Monselewski accepted the tradition ascribed to Marcion as authentic, but 
Orbe and Sfameni Gasparro rejected it? Orbe points to the fact that 
according to Marcion, Christ came down from heaven to Capernaum in 
the fifteenth year of the emperor Tiberius (c. Lk 3,1; 4,31).? 'This does 
not square with the Syriac fragment, which says that the Lord appeared 
for the first time between Jerusalem and Jericho. Moreover, Orbe correctly 
states that anti-marcionite tendencies in the patrisüc interpretation of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan do not inevitably lead to the conclusion 
that Marcion had included this story in his Gospel. In addition to this, 
Marcion rejected the allegorical interpretation of Scripture. So it seems 
preferable to conclude that this late Syriac fragment should not be attrib- 
uted to Marcion himself in contradiction to the older tradition. 


Irenaeus of Lyons 


In his five books Agaznst the Heresies, Irenaeus refers to the story of the 
Good Samaritan only once." In the chapters that precede this reference, 
he discusses the gnostic view on the Spirit whom, according to the four 
gospels, Jesus had received after his baptism in the river Jordan. Irenaeus 
makes mention of the gnosüc teaching that at that moment the heavenly 
Christ had descended, in the shape of a dove, on the man Jesus, and that 


? Zahn, Fragment, 371-377; W. Monselewski, Der barmherzige Samariter. Eine. ausle- 
gungspeschichtliche Untersuchung zu Lukas 10,25-37 (Tübingen 1967), 18-21; A. Orbe, Parábolas 
Evangélcas en San Ireneo Y (Madrid 1972), 105-108; G. Sfameni Gasparro, '"Variazioni 
esegetiche sulla parabola del buon Samaritano: dal "Presbitero" di Origene ai dualisü 
medievali', in E. Livrea, G.A. Privitera (eds.), Studi in onore di A. Ardizzoni II (Roma 
1978), 951-1012 (966-968). See also H. von Soden's criücal remark in A. von Harnacks 
Marcion', Zetschrifl für Kichengeschichte 40, NF 3 (1922), 191-206 (199). 

1? See Harnack, Marcion, 184*. 

!! See E.C. Blackman, Marcion and his Influence (London 1948), 114-117. 

7? Adversus Haereses IIL,17,3 (SC 211); see Orbe, Parábolas, 123-137. 
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this Christ had revealed the unnameable Father to Jesus. In the gnosüc 
view, Christ who descended upon Jesus was not a real human being, which 
implies that he had not really suffered." Irenaeus argues, on the ground 
of the four gospels and of the epistles of Paul, that Jesus and Christ may 
not be distinguished in this way since they are one and the same person, 
upon whom descended the Spirit, who figured so often in the Old 
Testament.'^ Thus he contests the gnostic theology according to which the 
Old Testament was supposed to testify to a lesser God. With regard to 
the Spirit he says that the Lord gave the same Spirit to the church by 
sending the Paraclete, so that mankind would not only have an accuser, 
to wit the devil, but also an advocate. He continues by saying: 


That the Lord commends to the holy Spirit his own man, who had fallen 
among robbers, whom he himself compassionated, and bound up his wounds, 
giving two royal denarii; so that we, receiving by the Spirit the image and 
inscription of the Father and the Son, might cause the denarius entrusted to 
us to be fruitful, counting out the increase of it to the Lord. 


In this text Irenaeus apparently refers to the Good Samaritan, whom 
he interprets as the Lord, Jesus Christ. The wounded man is mankind 
fallen prey to the robbers, who stand for the devil. Irenaeus highlights that 
the Lord had mercy on man and entrusted him to the Spirit, who takes 
the place of the innkeeper of the gospel story. Alluding to Matthew 22,20, 
Irenaeus interprets the two coins as the image and inscription of the Father 
and the Son, which man receives by the Spirit. Thus he points on the 
one hand to the restored image and likeness of God in which mankind 
had originally been created (Gen 1,26);" on the other hand he emphasizes 
the unity of the Father, who is the God of the Old Testament, and the Son 
Jesus Christ, of whom the gnostics said that he had been sent by a higher 
God. It is remarkable that, perhaps in order to stress even more the unity 


!5 Adversus Haereses I11,16,1 (SC 211); cf. L7,2; 1,26,1; 130,12 (SC 264) and Mt 3,16- 
17 with. parallels. 

!^ Adversus Haereses 111,16,1-17,3 (SC. 211). 

I5 John 14,16; 14,26; 15,26; 16,7. 

!6 Adpersus Haereses 111,17,3 (SC 211); for the translation, cf. A. Roberts, W.H. Rambaut, 
The Writings of Irenaeus 1, ANCL 5 (Edinburgh 1868). 

7 See Adversus Haereses 111,18,1 (SC. 211); cf. IV,38,4 (SC 100); V,2,1; V,12,4; V,21,2; 
V,36,3 (SC 153). Sometimes Irenaeus distinguishes between God's image, which he con- 
siders as man's free will and which has not been lost in his fall, and God's likeness, 
which has been lost but which is restored by the Spirit and the Logos: Adversus Haereses 
V,6,1; V,16,1-2 (SC 153). 
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of the Father and the Son, Irenaeus fuses together the two denarii into one; 
but also that in his description this denarius is entrusted to *us', the Chris- 
tians, and not to the Spirit, who stands for the innkeeper. Since Irenaeus 
continues by speaking about bearing fruit and paying out the increase to 
the Lord, it appears that his association has shifted to the parable of the 
talents (Mt 25,14-30). Moreover, he may also have been influenced by the 
one denarius of the parable of the labourers in the vineyard (Mt 20,9).* 

The fact that Irenaeus refers to the story of the Good Samaritan only 
in passing, without accounting for its allegorical interpretation, implies that 
he considers it as self-evident. According to this interpretation the wounded 
man is mankind in general, who by the agency of the devil lost its origi- 
nal image and likeness of God, and received it back thanks to the com- 
passion of the Lord, Jesus Christ. The two denarii are considered as the 
image and inscription of the Father and the Son, and the innkeeper as 
the Spirit, to whom Christ entrusted the saved human beings. 


Clement of Alexandria 


In his treatise on the rich man from Mark 10,17-22 Clement of Alexandria 
also deals with the Good Samaritan.? With regard to the question about 
the love of God and one's neighbour, Clement's wording of the lawyer's 
question in Luke 10,29 reads: 'Who is a neighbour?' Paraphrasing the 
parable of the Good Samantan, Clement explains that Jesus did not define 
the neighbour in terms of blood relationship, or fellow-citizens, or prose- 
lytes, or the circumcised, as the Jews did. He emphasizes that, in con- 
tradistinction to the priest and the Levite, the Samaritan did not pass along 
"by chance' (Lk 10,31), since he was equipped with wine, oil, bandages, a 
beast, and payment for the innkeeper. In this initial exposition Clement 
highlights the ethical purport of the story. But immediately after that, he 
says about the neighbour of this parable: 


And who else can this be but the Saviour himself? Or who more than he 
has pitied us, who have been almost done to death by the world-rulers of the 
darkness with these many wounds—with fears, lusts, wraths, griefs, deceits and 
pleasures? Of these wounds Jesus is the only healer, by cutting out the pas- 
sions absolutely and from the very root. He does not deal with the bare 
results, the fruits of bad plants, as the law did, but brings his axe to the roots 
of evil. This is he who poured over our wounded souls the wine, the blood 


!5 Orbe, Parábolas, 142. 
I? Quis dies salvetur 28-29 (LCL 92); cf. Orbe, Parábolas, 110-116. 
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of David's vine; this is he who has brought and is lavishing on us the oil, 
the oil of pity from the Father's heart; this is he who has shown us the 
unbreakable bands of health and salvation, love, faith and hope; this is he 
who has ordered angels and principalities and powers to serve us for great 
reward, because they too shall be freed from the vanity of the world at the 
revelation of the glory of the sons of God. Him therefore we must love equally 
with God.? 


In this exposition Clement makes it clear that Jesus the Saviour is the 
neighbour par excellence. Whereas Jesus' question in Luke 10,36, '*Who 
has been a neighbour?', amounts to the question: "Who has loved?', Clement 
here emphasizes that we must love this neighbour, Christ, as we must love 
God. This means that he aligns his interpretation with the perspective of 
the lawyer who asked: 'Who is a neighbour?', in other words: "Whom do 
I have to love?' In order to underline his assumption that because of their 
love for Christ, Chrisaans will also love other people who believe in Christ, 
Clement quotes Matthew 25,34-40, where Christ identifies himself with the 
hungry, the thirsty, the stranger, the naked, the sick, and the prisoner 
helped by the righteous.?! 

In Clement allegorical interpretation the wounded man stands for *us', 
that is, mankind which, by the agency of the world-rulers of the darkness 
(c. Eph 6,12), has fallen to sinful passions. This designation of the evil 
powers of the world as 'robbers' also occurs in gnostic texts."? For Clement, 
the Samaritan is Jesus, whom he calls *healer' because, in contradistinc- 
tion to the law of Moses, he removes the passions out of man.? This ref- 
erence to the law of Moses points to Clement's interpretation of the priest 
and the Levite. He explains the wine as the blood of David's vine, which 
calls to mind the wine of the eucharist and Jesus' blood shed for the for- 
giveness of sins. The oil, £Aoiov, is associated with pity or compassion, 
&Aseov (the accusative of £Aeoc), which is pronounced similarly. The aim of 


? Quis dives salvetur 29; translaüon by G.W. Butterworth, Clement of Alexandria, LCL 
92 (Cambridge, Ma/London 1919), 331-333. 

? Owis dues salvetur 30 (LCL. 92). 

? For example in the Apocryphon of john, Nag Hammadi Codex 11,21,11; 111,26,22 
(NHMS 33); Sophia of fesus Chnst, Nag Hammadi Codex 1IL,101,15; 107,15 (NHS 27); 
Clement of Alexandria, Excerpía e Theodoto 53,1; 72,2 (SC 23). Ecclesiastical authors also 
used to represent demons as robbers; see G;J.M. Bartelink, *'Les démons comme brig- 
ands', Vigiliae Christianae 21 (1967), 12-24. 

? For Jesus as a healer (iatpóc), cf. Ignatius, Ad Ephesios 7,2; Acta fohanmis 22; 56; 
108 (CCSA 1); Acta Thomae 10 (ed. Bonnet). 

?* Cf. Didache 9,2 and Clement, Paedagogus 11,19,3-4; 132,2 (SC 108). 
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healing and salvation is, according to Clement, love, faith, and hope (4f. 
| Cor 13,13). The innkeeper to whom the saved man is entrusted is inter- 
preted as the angels and principahties and. powers that should serve 'us' 
(c. Heb 1,14). We see that, whereas Irenaeus opposed the devil and the 
holy Spirit, Clement opposes the world-rulers of the darkness and God's good 
angels. The two denarii he interprets as the reward these angels will receive 
for their service, which means that, like mankind, they will share in the 
eventual deliverance from the vanity of the world (c. Rom 8,19-21). 

Although Clement allegorical interpretation of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan deviates from lIrenaeus' in various respects, one may conclude 
that there is an agreement between the two in that essentially the story 
deals with salvation that Christ offered to fallen mankind. 


A presbyter quoted by Origen 


In 391-392 Jerome made a Latin translation of 39 of Origen's Homilies 
on the Gospel of Luke, which Origen had delivered in 233-234 in Caesarea. 
In his homily on the parable of the Good Samaritan, he quotes an inter- 
pretation which he ascribes to *one of the presbyters. Orbe was right in 
saying that it is impossible to establish the identity or provenance of this 
presbyter, so we have to content ourselves with the conclusion that he pre- 
ceded Origen and probably lived in the second century.? Origen quotes 
his interpretation as follows: 


The man who was going down is Adam, Jerusalem is paradise, Jericho the 
world, the robbers are the hostile powers, the priest is the law, the Levite 
represents the prophets, the Samaritan is Christ, the wounds represent dis- 
obedience, the beast the Lord's body, the inn should be interpreted as the 
church, since it accepts all that wish to come in. Furthermore, the two denar 
are to be understood as the Father and the Son, the innkeeper as the chair- 
man of the church, who is in charge of its supervision. The Samaritan's 
promise to return points to the second coming of the Saviour.?é 


It appears that some elements correspond with the interpretations of 
Irenaeus and of Clement, but that other parts of this allegorization are 
new, like the explicit explanations of Jerusalem, Jericho, the priest, the 
Levite, the beast, the inn, and the return of the Samaritan. The innkeeper 
does not represent the Spirit, as for Irenaeus, or the angels, as for Clement, 


?| Orbe, Parábolas, 137-139. 
? Origen, Hom. in Lucam 34,3 (GCS 49; SC 87); cf. Orbe, Parábolas, 116-119. 
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but the chairman of the Christian church. It is striking that the oil and 
the wine are not interpreted at all; this may be an omission of the trans- 
lator. The interpretation of the Samaritan as Christ appears to be an abid- 
ing feature. For the first üime we read that the wounded man represents 
Adam who leaves paradise, but basically this explanation corresponds with 
Irenaeus, who spoke about mankind having fallen prey to the devil (cf. 
Gen 3), and with Clement, who spoke about *us*. 


Origen?s homily 

In his homily, Origen first pays attention to the obvious sense of the 
pericope, that it deals with love towards God and one's neighbour. He 
says that the robbed man had been a neighbour only for the one who was 
willing to keep the commandments and to be neighbour for everybody 
who is in need of help. Thus, Origen underscores Jesus! injunction: *Go 
and do likewise. 

Next, Ongen quotes the above-mentioned interpretation of the pres- 
byter. He says that for the most part he agrees with it, but he denies that 
 &€ry human being goes down from Jerusalem to Jericho.? We may infer 
that, without saying so explicitly, Origen, as a Platonist, supposes that this 
descent to the earth refers to the fall of the pre-existent rational creatures 
from heaven. In his view, not each rational creature had descended to the 
earth because of his own sin; for example, in his Commentary on the Gospel 
of john Origen considers John the Baptst as an incarnated angel sent to 
the earth in order to bear witness to the light (Jn 1,6).? We may assume 
that, by way of precaution, Origen does not speak overtly about these 
things in his homily, in order to prevent misunderstandings on the side of 
the simple believers and criücism on the side of his adversaries.?? It is also 
possible that Jerome omitted some elements from Origen's text. 

In the text as we have it Origen emphasizes that the man who went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho deliberately wanted to go down, that 1s, 
as we may deduce, to the earth. Origen does not account for this element 
of his interpretation, but for other elements he quotes several texts from 


7 Hom. in Lucam 34,1-2. 

?! Hom. in Lucam 34,4-9; cf. Orbe, Parábolas, 119-123; Sfameni Gasparro, Variazioni, 
962-966. 

7 Comm. in Johannem 11,175-192 (SC 120); cf: Orbe, 120. Jacob is another example 
of an incarnated angel; see Origen, Philocalia 23,19 (Comm. in Genesin 111,19; SC. 226). 

3 Cf Hom. i Genesin 12,4 (SC. 755. 
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Scripture. For the robbers—the hostile powers—, he refers to the '"thieves 
and robbers' who, according to John 10,8, came before Jesus. The wounds 
they inflicted are faults and sins. The priest stands for the law, the Levite 
for the prophets. Origen explains that they may have done good things 
for other people, but not for this man who went down to Jericho. The 
element that the priest and the Levite passed by the victim makes Origen 
conclude that Providence apparently wanted to entrust him to someone 
who is stronger than the law and the prophets, that is, to the Samaritan 
whose name means 'custodian'. About this custodian Origen reads in Psalm 
120,4 (LXX): *The guardian of Israel will neither slumber nor sleep'. This 
Samaritan has descended in order to save mankind who was bound to die. 
Ongen finds confirmation of this identification of the Samanitan with Jesus 
in John 8,48, where Jesus is called a Samaritan and is said to have a 
demon; he points to the fact that Jesus denies having a demon, but not 
that he is a Samaritan.?! It appears that Origen related the designation 
'Samaritan' (sómrón in Hebrew) to the participle 3ómér, 'guardian', of the 
Hebrew text of Psalm 121,4.? 

Taking up an element of Clement's first exposition of the parable, Origen 
says that the Samaritan did not go down *by chance', like the priest and 
the Levite (Lk 10,31-32), but that he had been sent by God's providence, 
since he had bandages, oil, and wine with him. As a contrast he quotes 
Isaiah 1,6b (LXX): "There is neither an emollient to apply, nor oil, nor 
bandages'. The function of oil is *to gladden the face with oil' (Ps 103,15 
LXX) and, with the wine, to cleanse the wounds. The beast points to the 
body of this Samaritan, who *bears our sins and suffers pain for us' (Is 
53,4 LXX). He takes the half-dead man to the inn, the church, which 
accepts all people and does not refuse help to anyone, since Jesus says to 
all: Come to me, all who labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest (Mt 11,28). Origen explains the two silver denarii as the knowledge 
of the Father and of the Son, and as the insight into the mystery how the 
Father is in the Son and the Son is in the Father. The denarii are the 
reward for the innkeeper, who is interpreted as the angel of the church, 


3! Gf. Comm. in Johannem XX,316-320 (SC 290). 

? In his Comm. in Johannem XX,321 (SC 290) Origen mentions the Jewish tradition 
that the Samaritans were called by this name because the king of the Assynians sent 
them to the land of Israel in order to serve as guardians after the Israelites had been 
deported (cf. 2 Kings 17). See, for the relationship between their name and the Hebrew 
verb 3mr, M. Kóckert, 'Samaria', Theologische Realenzyklopádwe 29, 744, and F. Dexinger, 
'Samaritaner', Theologische Realenzyklopádw 29, 752. 
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whose task is to take care of the injured man and to heal him. This ele- 
ment of the angel reminds us of Clement, who spoke about 'angels and 
principaliies and. powers; the Apocalypse of John inspired Origen with 
the idea that each church has an angel? The return of the Samaritan, 
which the presbyter had explained as the second coming of the Saviour, 
is lacking in Origen's interpretation. 

Ongen concludes that this guardian of the souls, who showed his com- 
passion to the wounded man not only in words but also in deeds, has 
become a neighbour for him, and was closer to him than the law and the 
prophets. He finishes his homily by exhorting the audience to the imitation 
of Christ as Paul said: 'Be imitators of me, as I am of Christ (1 Cor 11,1). 
This means that, according to Origen, each Chrisüan is called to have 
compassion for those who fell prey to robbers, for Jesus said not so much 
to the lawyer as to all of us: *Go and do likewise". 

It is noteworthy that Origen does not say that Christians should show 
compassion only for fallen sinners who had not yet been saved, although 
he would certainly maintain the spiritual aspect of his application. One 
may conclude that his final appeal deals both with the primary and the 
spiritual meaning of the parable. 


Origens other works 


Sometimes Onigen's references and allusions to the parable of the Good 
Samaritan in his other works deviate from his interpretation in the above- 
mentioned homily. He identifies the wounded man with Adam who has 
been driven away from paradise in order to live in exile in this world,? 
and whose situation applies to 'us'.?? In his Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans (of c. 246) Origen suggests that the innkeeper stands for Paul, or 
for everyone who is in charge of the church. Although we depend here 
on the abridged and free Latn translation of Rufinus (of c. 405 C.E.), it 
is quite possible that this new element originates from Origen himself, since 
it also occurs in Ambrose's interpretation of the Gospel of Luke (of 380 


5? Apocalypse 2-3; see Origen, De Principiis 18,1. (ed. Górgemanns/Karpp); Hom. in 
JNumeros 11,4,5 (SC. 442); Hom. :n Lucam 23,8 (SC. 87); Comm. in Johannem X,269 (SC 
157); De Oratione 31,5 (GCS 2) and C. Blanc, *L'angélologie d'Origéne', Studia. Patristica 
14 (1976), 79-109 (102). 

** See Contra Celsum IIL,61, which will be discussed in the next section. 

355 Hom. in fesu .Nave 6,4 (SC 71); cf. Comm. in Matthaeum XVLI,9 (GCS X). 

3€ Comm. in Canticum I prol. 2,30 (SC 375); Comm. in Romanos YX,31 (AGLB 34). 
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C.E.), which is clearly inspired by Origen's. Likewise, the interpretation of 
the two denani as the old and the new covenant, which occurs both in 
Rufinus' version of Origen's Commentary on Romans and in Ambrose's 7reatzse 
on the Gospel of Luke, most probably goes back to Origen himself, even 
though it does not appear in Jerome's translation of the latter's homily on 
Luke 10,25-37." 'Theoretically it is also possible that in these instances 
Rufinus drew on Ambrose, but since he was making an abridged transla- 
tion of Origen's Commentary this is far less probable. 

In his apology Aga:nst Celsus Origen points to the Christian vocation *to 
bind up others wounds by the Word, and to pour the medicines of the 
Word upon the soul festering with evils, like the wine, oil, and emollient, 
and the other medicinal aids which relieve the soul". Here Origen applies 
Jesus! injunction in Luke 10,37 with regard to the spiritual help that 
Christians are supposed to offer to those who do not know the Word, 
which is Chrst or the gospel. 

Furthermore, there is a fragment from the catenae which is ascribed to 
Origen and which does indeed show the characteristics of his interpreta- 
tion.? Yet it is not clear whether the complete text goes back to Origen 
himself, it may be that later Origenists elaborated on his interpretation. 
This fragment confirms that the parable is about Adam, or mankind in 
general, about his pre-existent life and his descent to the world because of 
his disobedience. Ás a new element, the fact that the robbers stripped his 
cloths 1s interpreted with regard to 'the stripping of incorruptibility and 
immortalnty and the loss of all the virtues. That the man was left half- 
dead would mean that death had proceeded to half of his nature, since 
the soul is immortal. The innkeeper 1s interpreted as the apostles and their 
successors, to wit the bishops and teachers of the church,*' or as the angels 
who are in charge of the church. For the two denarii three interpretations 


? Comm. in Romanos IX,31 (AGLB 34); Ambrose, Tractatus in Lucam V11,80-82 (SC 52). 

** Contra Celsum IIL,61 (SC 136); for the translation, cf. H. Chadwick, Origen: Contra 
Celsum (Cambndge 1980), 169-170. 

*?? Ed. M. Rauer (GCS 49), 296; cf. the related text on p. 297. 

*! Rauer, of. cit, viii, assumes that, in spite of the catenist's careless attribution of 
the fragments to the respective authors, it is rather rare that a scholion which does not 
originate from Origen is ascribed to him, since it was preferred to conceal his name, 
in order to avoid a conflict with the orthodox Church. 

^! J.H. Vogt, Das Kirchenverstándnis des Origenes, BBK. 4 (Kóln/Wien 1974), 22-23, doubts 
whether this view of the bishops goes back to Origen himself. 
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are given: the old and the new covenant, or love towards God and the 
neighbour, or knowledge of the Father and the Son. The return of the 
Samaritan is considered as the second coming of Christ. 


Gregory Thaumaturgus 


A creaüve echo of Origen's interpretation of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan can be heard in Gregory Thaumaturgus' Address to Origen, deliv- 
ered at the end of his studies in Caesarea. Since time had come to leave, 
Gregory compares his studies under Origen's guidance with paradise, from 
which he is being removed like a second Adam.* However, alluding to 
Ongen's emphasis on man's free will he declares, with a. good sense of 
humour, that he does not leave this paradise unvoluntanly but voluntar- 
ily. He feels as if he departs from a safe and peaceful city and says he is 
aware that the journey may be dangerous and that he might come across 
robbers who will seize, strip, and beat him, so that he will be left half- 
dead. Yet Gregory intends not to complain, since he knows about the 
Saviour of all, who is the protector and healer of all those who are half- 
dead since they have been robbed. He is called the Logos, the watchful 
guardian of all people.* 

Although it would not be wrong to conclude that even after graduation 
young theologians may fall prey to demons, it seems wiser not to deduce 
too much from this playful element of the eulogy. In any case it demon- 
strates that the allegorical interpretation of the parable could be used on 
several occasions and for several purposes. 


The Gospel according to Philip 


The third century Gospel according to Philip says, after an. exposition on 
the gnosis of truth that inspires one to love those who are not yet able to 
attain to spiritual freedom: 


Spiritual love is wine and fragrance. All those who anoint themselves with it 
take pleasure in it. While those who are anointed are present, those nearby 
also profit (from the fragrance). If those anointed with ointment withdraw 
from them and leave, then those not anointed who merely stand nearby, still 


?? Panegyricus ad Origenem 16,184-185 (SC 148). 
95 Panegyricus ad Origenem. 17,198-200. 
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remain in their bad odour. The Samaritan gave nothing but wine and oil to 
the wounded man. It is nothing other than the ointment. It healed the wounds, 
for love covers a multitude of sins.' 


The Samaritan appears to be the model of the advanced or gnostic 
Chrstüans who should lovingly care for the simple believers by offering 
them their spiritual love inspired by gnosis, which is allegorically depicted 
as wine and fragrance, and as oil and ointment. The wounded behevers 
who lack gnosss and spiritual freedom seem to stink figuratively but per- 
haps even hterally in comparison with the anointed Christians.? It appears 
to be the latters' task to share their own spiritual ointment with the for- 
mer. Although the wine of Luke 10,34 is mentioned twice, it does not 
receive a distinct allegorical interpretation; together with the oil, the wine 
is allegorically explained as the healing ointment with gnosis and as love 
that covers a multitude of sins (cf. 1 Peter 4,8). This implies that the wounds 
of the vicum are allegorically interpreted as his sins. 

It is not said explicitly that the Samaritan also represents Christ, but 
this interpretation is not to be excluded. In that case the advanced 
Christans should behave according to the example of Christ who came 
to anoint wounded mankind with gnosis and love. However, the wounded 
man, his wounds and the wine and the oil are the only elements of the 
parable that are undisputably apphed allegorically. 

This interpretation reminds one of Origen's remark in his apology Contra 
Celsum, that Christians should take care of the wounds of other people, by 
pouring the medicines of the Word upon their souls. Yet the difference is 
that Origen speaks about the atütude of Christians towards those who do 
not yet know the Word, whereas the Gospel according to. Philip suggests that 
the advanced or gnostic Christians should love the simple, deficient believ- 
ers of their own community.^ 


** Gospel according to. Philip (Nag Hammadi Codex 11,3), 77,35-78,11; translation by 
B. Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex 11,2-7, NHS 20 (Leiden 1989), 199; counted as fragment 
111 by H.M. Schenke, Das Philippus- Evangelium. ((Nag-Hammadi-Codex 11,3). .Neu herausgegeben, 
tübersetzt und erklàrt, TU 143 (Berlin 1997), 478-480. 

5 (Cf my interpretation in *Gnosis in het Evangelie volgens Filippus', in R. Roukema (ed.), 
Het. andere. christendom. De gnosis en. haar. geestverwanten (Zoetermeer 2000), 13-31 (22-24). 

*$ See Orbe, Parábolas, 108-109. 

?' [n addition to this sole witness of gnostic exegesis of the parable, one may point 
to the medieval Cathars, who shared Origen's view that Jesus spoke about Adam's fall 
from heavenly Jerusalem; their interpretation is expounded by Monselewski, Samariter, 
21-27 and by Sfameni Gasparro, Variazioni, 951-958; 979. However, Monselewski, 
Samanter, 49-51, suggests that the Cathar interpretation goes back to the early gnostics, 
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Ambrose 


In a foregoing section it was already noticed that Ambrose's 7reatise on 
the Gospel of Luke 1s clearly inspired by Origen. However, this is not true 
for his explanation of the literal sense, which he calls simplicis historta uenitatis. 
This section does not deal with the lawyer's question who is the neighbour 
he has to love, but contains an exposition on Jericho in the time of Joshua.*? 

In his allegorical interpretation Ambrose notes that Adam went down 
from heavenly Jerusalem, or paradise, to the underworld (rnferna) because 
of his own fault, but he explains that this descent is not to be understood 
as a change of Adam's local position, but as a change of his conduct. This 
means that Ambrose hesitates to adopt Ornigen's Platonic interpretation 
with regard to the fall of pre-existent rational creatures from heaven. He 
points to the fact that Adam met the robbers (the angels of darkness?) 
only after he sinned, and that he would not have met them if he had not 
transgressed the heavenly commandment. Thus Ambrose underlines that 
the man's descent from Jerusalem was not the robbers' fault. In his elab- 
oration, which remains close to Origen's exposition, Ambrose reproduces 
the interpretation of the Samaritan as the guardian, Christ, but he does 
not refer to Psalm 120,4 LXX, as Ongen did in his homily, but to Psalm 
114,6 LXX, 'The Lord guards the simple'.? In his conclusion, Ambrose 
exhorts his readers to love Christ as our neighbour since he healed our 
wounds, and moreover, to love everyone who imitates Christ by showing 
compassion for someone else.?? Tt is remarkable that in this treatise Ambrose 
does not pay any attention to the obvious meaning of the pericope, which 
holds that the readers or listeners themselves should act like the Samaritan 
of the parable. 


Augustine 


Like Ambrose, Augustine draws on Origen's allegorical interpretation of 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, but it is most probable that he first 
came to know the allegorization through Ambrose's 7reatise on Luke. Sanchis' 


and that the Church adopted the early gnostic interpretation with regard to Christ, but 
adapted it in order to combat the gnostics on their own territory. This far-fetched 
hypothesis is refuted by Sfameni Gasparro, :bidem. 

*6 Tractatus in Lucam V11,71-73 (SC 52). 

39 "Tractatus in Lucam. V11,73-83. 

50 Tractatus in Lucam V11,84. 
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detailed analysis of the numerous texts in which Augustine refers to the 
parable makes it superfluous to reiterate his survey,?! so we will limit our- 
selves to a passage of De doctrina christiana and to one of Augusüne's ser- 
mons, on John 6,54-66. 

In De doctrina christtana Augusüne makes it clear that we should behave 
like the Samaritan to everyone who is in need of compassion. He adds to 
this that we should consider as our neighbour someone who has compas- 
sion for us.?? It appears that Augustüne is fully aware that by means of this 
parable Jesus gave a moral injunction. 

In his sermon on John 6,54-66, which dates from 417, Augustine acknowl- 
edges that mankind was created with a free will, but he emphasizes that 
man lost his free will when he started to sin. After the robbers had left 
their vicüm half-dead along the road, he was found by the Samaritan, 
whose name means guardian; Augustine assumes that this significance is 
so well known to his audience that it is unnecessary to dwell on it. He 
interprets the oil and wine as the sacrament of baptism, which gives remis- 
sion of all sins. In reaction to the Pelagian view that after baptism man 
has got back his free will, Augustine says that the man of the parable first 
had to recover in the inn, which is the church. This means that during 
one's earthly life one should be healed in the church before one will enter 
the kingdom of heaven. Augustne deems it a fatal sign of haughtiness to 
boast of one's health, as if one's free will was already healed after baptism. 

From this sermon it is clear how the controversy with the Pelagians 
inspired Augustine to develop new elements in the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the parable. 


Fphrem ihe Syrian 


Up to here our investigation was devoted for the most part to the 
Alexandrian approach to the parable, which came to light most clearly in 
the interpretations of Clement, Origen, Ambrose, and Augustine. As an 


? D. Sanchis, 'Samaritanus ille. L'exégése augustinienne de la parabole du Bon 
Samaritain', Recherches de Scwnee Religieuse 49 (1961), 406-425. See also R. Teske, "The 
Good Samaritan (Lk 10:29-37) in Augusüne's Exegesis, in F. van Fleteren, J.C. Schnaubelt 
(eds), Augustine. Biblical Exegete, New York etc. 2001, 347-367. 

? De doctrina christiana 1, 80/31 [67-68] (ed. R.P.H. Green); this book dates to 397 
C.E. 

$3 Sermo 131,6 (PL 38); for the date, see Sanchis, Samaritanus, 422. 
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example of Antiochene exegesis we will pay attention to Ephrem's Commentary 
on the Diatessaron, which dates from 363-373 C.E. 

With regard to the two commandments (Lk 10,27), Ephrem first expounds 
that God himself, by his descent from heaven, made it possible for us to 
love God and our neighbour. Then Ephrem explains that the wounded 
man of Jesus parable must have been a Jew, since otherwise the story 
would miss the point. For if the wounded man had been a gentle, this 
would not have changed anything for the Samanitan, because, being an 
enemy of Jews, 'the Samaritan is an enemy of the gentiles as well. But 
had the wounded man been a gentile, then the priest and the Levite would 
be justified to pass by, (for Jews had no compassion for gentles', whereas 
now they are covered with shame because they neglected a fellow-Jew. 
Ephrem concludes that the Lord did jusace to the Samaritan, who did not 
behave like the others who did not show compassion, and that for Christ 
the term fneighbour' is not limited to one's compatriots." 

In comparison with the Alexandrian exegesis the lack of allegorization 
in this exposition is striking. However, in Ephrem's Hymns on the Church he 
appears to apply the róle of the Samaritan to Jesus, when he praises the 
One who bent down to the wounded one, and whose mercy bound it with 
wine and oil.? Süll, in contradistinction to the Alexandrian interpretation 
Ephrem does not have a detailed allegorization. 


The context of the allegorization 


Although the allegorical interpretation of Scripture, and even of the 
parables of Jesus, occurs already in the New Testament, there is no hint 
whatsoever that Luke understood the parable of the Good Samantan as 
an allegory of Christ's salvation of lost sinners, let alone that Jesus him- 
self intended to speak allegorically about his own activity. Since Irenaeus 
proposed his allegorical interpretation without accounting for it as some- 
thing new, the allegorization of the parable has originated most probably 
halfway through the second century, or perhaps even earlier. Irenaeus came 


** Commentary on the Diatessaron XV1,23-24. French translations in L. Leloir, Saint Éphrem. 
Commentaire de. l'Évangile concordant. Version arménienne, CSCO 145 (Louvain 1945) and 
L. Leloir, Éphrem de .Nisibe. Commentaire de l'Évangile concordant ou Diatessaron. Traduit du syria- 
que et de l'arménien, SC. 121 (Paris 1966). 

5 Hymn de Ecclesia 33,3 (CSCO 198-199). See K.A. Valavanolickal, 7he Use of the Gospel 
Parables in. the Writings of Aphrahat and. Ephrem (Frankfurt am Main etc. 1995), 248-252. 

** For example in Mt 13,36-43; Mk 4,14-20; 1 Cor 9,9-10; Gal 4,21-31. 
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from Smyrna and worked in Lyons, so it seems that the allegorization does 
not have an Alexandrian ongin. Although it proves impossible to establish 
the provenance of the presbyter quoted by Origen, one may suppose that 
his allegorization of the parable is related to Irenaeus! source. 

Most ancient Christian authors give a specific twist to their interpreta- 
tion of the parable in order to insert it into a broader argumentation. 
Irenaeus quotes it in his refutation of the gnostics in order to show that 
the Spirit of the Old Testament is the same as the Spirit who descended 
upon Jesus at his baptism. Clement quotes the parable in his argument 
that rich Chrisüans can be saved. He assumes that someone who loves 
Christ as his neighbour will also keep his commandments of love, which 
will lead to salvation. Although in his allegorical interpretaton Clement 
seems to limit the neighbour to be loved to other Christians, this impres- 
sion is removed by his previous statement that Jesus did not define the 
neighbour in terms of blood relationship, or fellow-citizens, or proselytes, 
or the circumcised. Origen elaborates the allegorization of the anonymous 
presbyter with regard to his own theology of a premundane fall and sub- 
sequent salvation by Christ, which he proposes as an alternative to gnos- 
tic theologies. His explanation of the two denarii as the old and the new 
covenant, by which he emphasizes the unity of both covenants, also has 
an anti-heretical emphasis. The Gospel according to. Philip alludes to the para- 
ble in order to stress the responsibility of the advanced Christians towards 
those believers who were supposed to lack the spiritual ointment. In one 
of our two examples of Augustine's allegorical interpretation we saw how 
he exploited the parable in his conflict with the Pelagians. 

Although the specific allegorizations of all the elements of the parable 
of the Good Samaritan may be considered as rather far-fetched, the prin- 
ciple of the respective interpretations is very simple: basically, the Samaritan 
is Christ the Saviour. Even the Antiochene exegete Ephrem agrees with 
this, allthough he does not menton this interpretation in his Commentary on 
the Diatessaron. In. the brief text of the Gospel according to. Philip this inter- 
pretation was not given explicitly either, but it need not be excluded. 

Several expositions made it clear that the allegorical interpretation was 
not meant to neglect the injunction that Christians should love their neigh- 
bour, even if this neighbour does not belong to their own group. The soci- 
ologist Rodney Stark argues that in the first centuries the propagation of 
Christianity was to a considerable part due to the charity which Chrisüians 
showed not only to each other but also to non-Christian relatives and 
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acquaintances in difficult times, for example during epidemics?" He shows 
the plausibility of this thesis both in an arithmetical demonstration and by 
referring to written sources, such as one of Dionysius of Alexandria's Paschal 
Letters? With regard to the parable of the Good Samaritan, we can infer 
from Stark's argument that the Christians! motivation to love their neigh- 
bours was not only the divine commandment that Jesus had given them.?? 
For many of them, an extra incentive may have been that first they had 
recognized themselves in the robbed man who was left half-dead along the 
road to Jericho. Their bad luck may have been related not only to an epi- 
demic, but also to illness, poverty, or spiritual distress in general. When 
people who were in need of help came to know Christuans who helped 
them because of their religious motivation and offered them a social net- 
work, these people were likely to become Chnstans as well. This means 
that, before they were ready to idenüfy themselves with the Samaritan who 
showed his love towards a wounded man, they first had identified them- 
selves with the wounded man helped by the Samanitan, who was repre- 
sented by other Christians. But who else could this Samaritan be, for these 
victims of bad luck in late antiquity, than Christ who inspired the Christians 
to behave in this way?* In this vein Origen writes: "If we love this neigh- 
bour [namely: the Samaritan, Christ], we fulfil the whole law and all the 
commandments out of love for him'.?! 

In De doctrina christiana Augustine argues that love is the purpose of the 
Scriptures? After referring, among other texts, to the parable of the Good 
Samartan, he writes: 


? R. Stark, 7he Rise of Christianity: a. sociologist reconsiders history (Princeton 1996), 73-94. 

? Preserved by Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastwa VII,22 (LCL 265; SC 41). One might 
also refer to Julian the Emperor, Epistulae 22 (LCL 157; Ep. 84 ed. Bidez), who wit- 
nesses to Christian charity towards non-Christians. Cf. also Tertullian, Afologeticum 39,7, 
who testifies that even the Chrisüans' charity among themselves gave rise to wonder, 
as outsiders said: "See how they love one another (and) how they are ready even to die 
for one another'. 

? Of course, Jesus deduced it from Lev 19,18. 

99 For similar identüfications in Latin America (Solentiname) and in South Africa see 
L.W. Mazamisa, Beatxfic Comradeship. Án. exegetical-hermeneutical study on. Luke 10:25-37 (Kampen 
1987), 94; 158; 162; 172-173. 

$! Comm. in Romanos 1X,31 (AGLB 34). 

9? De doctrina christiana 1,22-40/20-44 [39-95]. 
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So anyone who thinks that he has understood the divine Scriptures or any 
part of them, but cannot by his understanding build up this double love of 
God and neighbour, has not yet succeeded in understanding them. Anyone 
who derives from them an idea which is useful for supporting this love but 
fails to say what the writer demonstrably meant in the passage has not made 
a fatal error, and is certainly not a liar. (...) If, as I began by saying, he is 
misled by an idea of the kind that builds up love, which is the end of the 
commandment, he is misled in the same way as a walker who leaves his path 
by mistake but reaches the destination to which the path leads by going 
through a field. But he must be put right and shown how it is more useful 
not to leave the path, in case the habit of deviating should force him to go 
astray or even adrift.9 


Although we cannot expect Augustine to say that an exegesis of Scripture 
should first of all be historically correct, he appears to be aware of the 
necessity to faithfully reproduce what the writer demonstrably meant to 
say. Yet in spite of this awareness, according to his hermeneutics the 
upbuilding of love is more important than historical correctness. 

Undoubtedly, however, all the authors of this survey who offered an 
allegorical interpretation of the parable of the Good Samantan were con- 
vinced that the spiritual meaning with regard to salvation by Christ revealed 
the most profound and essential intention of the divinely inspired text. 
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$5 Dje doctrina christiana 1,36/40-41 [86; 88]; translaüon R.P.H. Green (Oxford 1995). 
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SuMMARY: The liturgical traditions of pre-Carolingiaan Gaul are transmitted in 
a handful of sources from various regions, forming only a fragmentary picture 
of the phenomenon. In the past, several scholars have tried to trace back the 
development of *the Gallican liturgy' to one particular origin, for instance Rome, 
Milan, or *the East' (Cappadocia, Ephesis). In this article, an attempt is made 
to outline the diversity of traditions which contributed to the Gallican liturgy. 
In this endeavour, the liturgical commemoration of the saints is taken as point 
of departure. On the basis of one particular source, the Missale Gothicum (Bur- 
gundy, ca 700 AD), the origin of the saints! cults and the way they came to 
Gaul is presented. By studying the saints and their place in the liturgy, it be- 
comes clear that the liturgy of pre-Carolingian Gaul was enriched by the influ- 
ence of many traditions, both Western and Eastern. Moreover, as regards the 
local, Gallic saints, it must be stated that there is a strong connection between 
the liturgical and the hagiographical veneration of the saints, so that it seems 
hardly appropriate to consider one of these fields while ignoring the other. 


] niroduction: the Gallican liturgy 


The phenomenon called 'Gallican liturgy', which denotes the 'style of 
worship' in Gaul before the Carolingian era, is a complicated matter. The 
liturgy of early medieval Gaul has been transmitted in a handful of man- 
uscripts and fragments of manuscripts, of which the origin and destination 
are often unknown. It is difficult to come to a clear picture of the Gallican 
liturgy on the basis of this evidence. It is clear that many pieces of the 
Jigsaw are lacking, although it is not always known exactly which pieces 
these are. 

The fact that the sources are often difficult to localise and to date leaves 
large parts of the liturgical map of early medieval Gaul blank. Moreover, 


! Cyril Vogel, Medieval liturgy. An introduction to the sources (Spoleto: 1983), 275. 
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it is difficult to speak of the Gallican liturgy as a unity. In the absence of 
a leading ecclesiastical centre in the province of Gaul during the early 
centuries of Christianity, the freedom of the dioceses was considerable.? In 
liturgical matters, local authority had. more to say than the provincial coun- 
cils. There was a certain pursuit of unity as far as the ordo of the mass 
was concerned, but the exact content of the liturgical calendar as well as 
the choices of prayers and scriptural readings was something decided 
on by the local bishop. As a consequence, there was a good deal of 
variation from place to place, in particular with regard to the Sanctorale. 
The student of early medieval Gallican hitturgy must, therefore, realize that 
what is found for one town in Gaul is not necessarily applicable to another 
place. This is even more true with respect to the liturgical veneration of 
the saints. The cult of the saints is by nature a local event, and this is 
likewise true of the liturgical cult of the saints? Another important prob- 
lem is that, even if it is possible to ascribe a certain source to a particu- 
lar region or even a city at all, the sources do not always provide a definite 
answer to the question of the type of community in which they were used. 
Therefore, the character of the community for which a particular source 
was made often remains wholly or partally in the shadows. 

It is not only the fragmentary character of the transmission of the Gallican 
hturgy which makes this field of study difficult. The approach of the mate- 
rial by historians of liturgy in the past has not always shed a clearer light 
on the phenomenon. The wish to lump together the Gallican liturgy and 
to trace back its development to one particular origin often dominated the 
work of liturgical scholars in the nineteenth and twentüeth centuries.? 
Consequently, an inadvertently confined vision on the Gallican liturgy devel- 
oped. In this kind of research, the search for uniformity outweighed the 
endeavour of delineating the diversity of the rite. Also, there was one aspect 


? Elie Griffe, La Gaule chrétienne à l'époque romaine (Paris: 1964-1966), vol. 1, 330; 
A. Heinz, "Altgallische Liturgie," Lexikon für Theologie und Kirche VI (Freiburg: 1999), 984; 
Theodorus Vismans, *Oud-gallicaanse liturgie," Lucas B. Brinkhoff (ed.), LZturgisch Woordenboek 
(Roermond: 1965-1968), vol. 2, 2084-2094, here 2085. 

? Yitzhak Hen, "Unity in diversity," in Robert N. Swanson (ed.), Unity and diversity 
in the Church (Oxford: 1996, Studies in Church History 32), 19-30, here 26-27. 

* Raymond Van Dam, Saznts and ther miracles in. Late Antique. Gaul (Princeton: 1993), 
13: *Cults differed and cults changed over time. 

? Hen, "Unity in diversity," 24. 

* A clear survey of the various theories is given by Archdale A. King, Liturgies of the 
past (London: 1959), 78-84; W.S. Porter, 7he Gallican nte (London: 1958, Studies in 
Eucharisüc faith and pracüce 4), 11-18. 
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of the liturgy on which this approach focused, the eucharisüc liturgy, 
whereas other components received less attention, such as the liturgical cal- 
endar and the liturgical commemoration of the saints. In this article, an 
attempt is made to outline other possible ways of exploring this period in 
the history of the liturgy. 


2 The Missale Gothicum 


An excellent example of the way in which the sources of the Gallican 
hturgy provide some pieces of the jigsaw while, at the same time, leaving 
a considerable number of gaps is the Missale Gothicum, or Gothic Missal. 
The Gothic Missal is a sacramentary, written around 700 and handed 
down under a misleading name. For this book, now preserved in the 
Vatican Library (Vat.reg.lat. 317) is neither a. missal nor Gothic. The tütle 
Missale Gothicum was added to the manuscript by a late medieval or even 
post-medieval scribe (f^ 17) who clearly had some difficulties in classifying 
this book, so different was it from contemporary liturgical practice. Whatever 
its title, the Gothic Missal belongs to the genre of the sacramentaria, that is, 
a collecüon of prayers used by the celebrant during the eucharistic liturgy, 
and following the entire cycle of the liturgical year. The book must have 
been written after the death of St Leodegar, bishop of Autun from 663 to 
his martyr's death in 679/680,' as a mass is included for his anniversary. 
Paleographically speaking, the manuscript cannot have been written much 
later than the beginning of the eighth century. The script seems to point 
to Burgundy as the book's region of origin, more particularly to the school 
of Luxeuil, with which the manuscript bears many similarities.? In. general, 
the origin of the manuscript is dated to between 790 and 810, and ascribed 
to a scriptorium in the northeast of Gaul, where the Luxeuil script was 
current.? 

The question as to which church or religious community used the Gothic 
Missal as a sacramentary is less easily solved. In order to find an answer 
to this question, various scholars have analysed the list of saints venerated 


? Jan Wood, 77e Merovingian kingdoms 450-751 (London: 1994), 78, 199; G. Bianchi, "La 
fonte latina del "Sant Lethgier'," Studi Mediwvali Senes III.13 (1972), 701-790, here 703. 
? Edmund A. Lowe, Codices Latini antiquiores I: the. Vatican. City (Oxford: 1935), 34. 

? Henry M. Bannister (ed.), Missale Gothicum. A Gallican Sacramentary (London: 1917- 
1919, Henry Bradshaw Society 52 and 54), vol. 1, xlvii-lviii; Leo C. Mohlberg, Das gal- 
likanische. Sakramentar. (Cod. Vatican. Regin. Lat. 317) des VIL-VIII. Jahrhunderts (Augsburg: 
1929), Textband, 100. 
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in the Gothic Missal. Most of them chose the church of the Burgundian 
city of Autun as the most plausible match to the saints occurring in the 
sacramentary. Both Symphorian and Leodegar, for whose anniversaries 
masses are included in the Gothic Missal, served this city as bishops. 
Moreover, churches in Autun were dedicated to several other saints for 
whose natale a mass is found 1n the Gothic Missal, such as Stephen and 
Martin. The only problem as regards the ascription of the Gothic Missal 
to the church of Autun is the lack of a mass for the naíale of this city's 
cathedral patron since 542, St Nazarius.'? Several scholars in the past pro- 
posed a southern destination of the Gothic Missal, such as Mabillon, one 
of its first editors. In doing so, Mabillon was possibly misled by the man- 
uscript's title, which he connected to the (visi)gothic liturgy of the South 
of Gaul and the North of Spain.!! From a different perspective, Germain 
Morin suggested that the Gothic Missal belonged to the community of 
monks in Gregorienmünster, an Alsation monastery. Morin based his pro- 
posal on the expression patronus noster by which pope Gregory I 1s addressed 
in one of the prayers in his honour included in the station liturgy for the 
Rogation days, three days of fasting and penitence preceding the feast day 
of Our Lord's Ascension." There are, however, more saints in the Gothic 
Missal indicated as patronus noster, and the lack of a special mass in hon- 
our of Gregory's natale seems to weaken Morin's hypothesis. Although the 
'Autun-hypothesis' suffers, by lack of mention of St Nazarius's name, from 
a similar weakness, there seems to be no decisive need to turn down this 
proposal sustained by the communis opinio. 

It must be noted that the ascription of the Gothic Missal to *the church 
of Autun' does not say anything about the character of the community by 
which the sacramentary was used. Nowhere in the manucript are there 
any clear indications of the kind of community for which the book was 
destined. Although the significant attention given to the celebration of bap- 
tism during the Easter Vigil seems to point to episcopal use of the book, 
the assumption that the book was used in the environment of a bishop rather 
than in a community of monks or nuns cannot be more than a supposi- 
tion, as the manuscript itself gives no definite answer to this question. 


? Mohlberg, Das gallikanische Sakramentar, 107. 

!! Bannister, Missale Gothicum, vol. 1, lxvi. 

7? Germain Morin, "Sur la provenance du *Missale Gothicum'," Revue d'histoire ecclési- 
astique 37 (1941), 24-30. Morin is followed by Joseph A. Jungmann, 77e mass of the Roman 
Rite: iis origins and. development. (repr./transl. Missarum Sollemnta; Westminster: 1992), 46; 
Pierre Salmon, Ze lectionnatre de. Luxeuil (Rome: 1944), Ixxxv. 
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As far as content is concerned, the Gothic Missal enables us to get a 
rather clear picture of the annual cycle of the liturgy in early medieval 
Gaul. The sacramentary follows the circle of the liturgical year, starting in 
the middle of the vigil preceding the celebration of Christ's birth by the 
feast of Christmas. Christmas might have been preceded by some Advent 
masses, but as the first four quires of the manuscript are lost, this can not 
be ascertained.? The vigil and mass of Christmas are followed by the 
Octave (period of a week following an important liturgical feast) of Jesus's 
birth, filled with feasts in commemoration of several Biblical saints. On the 
eighth day after Christmas, January 1, Our Lord's Circumcision is cele- 
brated, followed five days later by the feast of Epiphany. Between Epiphany 
and the beginning of Lent, masses in honour of the Virgin Mary and of 
the apostles Peter and Paul are included. Also, a series of other saints' 
masses is included in this part of the manuscript. Lent is introduced by a 
mass /n caput euni. After five masses for Lent, Holy Week is started with 
Palm Sunday. Then follow Holy Thursday (/n caena Domini) and the prayers 
for Good Friday and Holy Saturday, indicated together as Biduana. During 
the Easter Vigil, the new Easter candle is brought in and the praise of the 
reborn Light is sung in the famous Easter hymn Exultet, of which the 
Gothic Missal provides one of the earliest versions. Subsequently, the can- 
didates are baptized. The resurrection is celebrated by a mass for each 
day of Easter Week, which is closed by the mass /n clausum Paschae. In the 
period between Easter and Pentecost, a mass is included for the celebra- 
tion of the Finding of the True Cross, as well as a mass for the apostle 
and evangelist John. Ascension is preceded, as mentioned previously, by 
the Rogattones, and followed by Pentecost. After Pentecost, again a series of 
saints! feast is included. Subsequently a number of general masses for the 
commemoration of one martyr or a group of martyrs and one confessor 
or a group of confessors is given, followed by six general Sunday masses. 


5 'The mass for the vigil of Christmas, with which the incomplete manuscript starts, 
is numbered i1 by a contemporary scribe. There are, therefore, two mass forms lack- 
ing. The four lost quires must have contained more than only (Advent) masses, as one 
mass form needs an average of one quire. Possibly, some general material was collected 
at the beginning of the sacramentary, such as the Roman Canon (which is given at the 
beginning of the Bobbio Missal, a related manuscript of the same period) and perhaps 
a liturgical Calendar. That the first four quires were lost at an early date is indicated by the 
script of the remark desunt quaterniones 4 in the first folio of the manuscript (f? 15, which 
is of the same date as the hand which wrote down the book's misleading title. 
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This overview shows how the masses for the saints! anniversanres are 
interwoven in the feasts of the annual cycle. Although there is no sepa- 
rate Sanctorale in this type of liturgical book, for convenience's sake the sum 
of martyrs! and saints! feasts in the Gothic Missal is termed the book's 
Sanctorale 1n this arücle. The Sanctorale of the Gothic Missal and, more gen- 
erally, of the Gallican liturgy, is a hitherto largely unexplored field.!* Still, 
the study of this part of liturgical life is extremely important for, at least, 
two reasons. Ás was explained above, it is difficult to determine the charac- 
ter of the community in which the Gothic Missal was used as a sacramen- 
tary. It is, however, possible to picture an essential part of this community's 
piety by examining the manner in which it commemorated its saints. 
Ás was pointed out recently by a number of outstanding scholars, the 
cult of the saints was an essential part of the religious and social life in 
the late antique and early medieval period. The annual liturgical comme- 
moration of the saint's migration from this world was of central impor- 
tance to the practice of veneratüng the saints. On this special day, the 
entire community gathered round the saint's grave or relics and celebrated 
his or her remembrance. The commemoration of saints brought the faith- 
ful together and, thus united, they were reconciled with each other and 
with God.'* By studying the liturgical celebration of the saints, one of the 
cardinal aspects of medieval religious life is brought to attention. 

In the second place, the liturgical cult of the saints is a particularly ade- 
quate means to explore the diversity of the Gallican liturgy. Although sev- 
eral scholars in the past have tried to pinpoint one particular city or region 
as the cradle of this liturgical tradition, it is important to stress the broad 
variety of influences that have contributed to the richness and diversity of 


!* Philipp Harnoncourt & Hansjórg Auf der Maur, Fern im Rhythmus der Zeit Y.1 
(Regensburg: 1994, Gottesdienst der Kirche. Handbuch der Liturgiewissenschaft VI.1), 
197, footnote 87. Auf der Maur mentions two authors who give a summary: King, 
Liturgies of the past, 133-143; 1d., Liturgies of the primatial sees (London: 1957), 68-75; Achille 
M. Tnacca, "Teologia dell'anno liturgico nelle liturgie occidentali antiche non romane;" 
Anàmnesis, 6 (1988), 311-363, here 340-343. Both summaries are, however, very confined 
and incomplete. See also Louis van Tongeren, *Transformations of the calendar in the 
early Middle Ages," Paul Post et al. (eds.), Christian feast and festival. The dynamics of Western 
liturgy and. culture (Leuven: 2001, Liturgia condenda 12), 287-317. 

5 Peter Brown, 77e cult of the saints (Chicago: 1981); id., "The saint as exemplar in 
Late Antiquity," Representations, 1.2 (1983), 1-25; Raymond Van Dam, Leadership and com- 
munity in. Late Antique Gaul (Berkeley: 1985); id., Saints and their miracles in. Late Antique Gaul 
(Princeton: 1993). 

!5 Brown, Cult of the saints, 100. 
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the tradition under discussion. This will become clear as we concentrate 
in this study on the saints as they appear in the Gothic Missal and try to 
explore the origins of their veneration and liturgical celebration. This 
endeavour will take us on a journey through all of the various segments 
of the Christan world at the time. 


3 "Liturgie comparée" 


In a study such as the present one, in which an attempt is made to 
trace and summarize the various influences on a liturgical tradition, it is 
necessary to study the sources of this tradition, in this case the Gothic 
Missal, in their relation with contemporary liturgical and non-liturgical 
sources. Research of this kind leads the researcher inevitably to the work 
of undeniably the greatest practitioner of the study of comparative liturgy, 
Anton Baumstark. Baumstark's Liturgie comparée, which was first published 
more than fifty years ago, is a product of its time, and Baumstark's ideas 
and theories cannot be applied without a critical note." However, the com- 
parative method as such is an important and often even indispensable 
instrument for exploring the liturgy of the early Middle Ages, which has 
been handed down in such scarce and fragmentary sources. Therefore, 
liturgical sources of all kinds are opened in this study in order to compare 
them with the Gothic Missal. Liturgical calendars, lectionaries and martyrolo- 
gia from all over the Christian world of the early days can contribute to 
a better understanding of the Gothic Missal and the Gallican rite. 

The method of comparative liturgy has one important drawback. Baum- 
stark's approach to liturgical traditions and developments risks regarding 
the liturgy as an autonomous entity, detached from the surroundings in 
which liturgica! documents came into being and functioned. The study 
of early medieval liturgy can hardly be significant when the environment 


7 A clear explanation of Baumstark's method and a survey of modern criticism is 
given by Fritz West, The Comparative Liturgy of Anton. Baumstark (Bramcote: 1995, Alcuin 
Club and The Group for Renewal of Worship; Joint Liturgical Studies 31); see also 
Paul Bradshaw, The search for the origins of Christian worship. Sources and methods for the study 
of early liturgy (Oxford: 1992), 56-79; Robert Taft, *Über die Liturgiewissenschaft heute," 
Theologische Quartalschnfi, 177 (1997), 243-255. In 1998, fifty years after Baumstark's death, 
an international congress was held on the theme in Rome. Proceedings of this congress 
were published as Robert F. Taft & Gabnele Winkler (eds.), Acts of the International Congress 
"Comparative Liturgy fifly years. after. Anton. Baumstark. (1872-1948); Rome, 25-29 September, 
1998 (Rome: 2001). 
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in which this liturgy played its role is not taken into account. This con- 
victon has led me to a pluriform approach to the liturgical texts of the 
Gothic Missal. Elsewhere, I paid attention to linguistic aspects of the sacra- 
mentary, regarding the Gothic Missal as a source of early medieval, litur- 
gical Latin. In this study, the liturgical commemoration of the saints 
enclosed in the sacramentary is compared with other, non-liturgical aspects 
of the veneration of saints in the early medieval world. Hagiographical 
material of the saints that play a role in the Sanctorale of the Gothic Missal 
is laid alongside the liturgical prayers. By studying the relation between 
liturgical traditions and the hagiography of the period under discussion, 
the Gothic Missal, which is nothing more than a little piece of a compli- 
cated puzzle, is put in a broader perspective. Thus, a clearer light might 
shine on the long-forgotten world to which this manuscript belonged. 


4 Liturgical commemoration of the saints in. the Gothic Missal 


The saints to whose commemoration a mass is dedicated in the Gothic 
Missal can be divided into three groups. The first group consists of Biblical 
saints, mostly martyrs from the New Testament. The second group con- 
tains the martyrs of the early Church, drawn from Rome and North Africa. 
The last, but not least important group is formed by local saints: the mar- 
tyrs of the Gallic church, including Gaul's most famous saint, Martin of 
Tours. In the following, the ongins and development of the cult of these 
saints are outlined, as well as the beginnings of their veneration in the 


Gallic region. 


4.] Biblical saints 


In the Gothic Missal, masses are found for the naíale of nine Biblical 
(groups of) saints. First of all, the evangelical martyrs are commemorated: 
st Stephen, the Holy Innocents and St John the Baptüst. In addition to 
the apostles Peter, Paul, Andrew, and James and John, the Virgin Mary 
has her place in the Sanctorale of the sacramentary. This group of Biblical 
saints 1s the most interesting of the three groups in light of the attempt of 
this article to map the external influences that contributed to the devel- 
opment of the Gallican liturgy. 


I5 Ejs Rose, Communitas tn commemoratione. Liturgisch Latin en. liturgische gedachtenis in. het 
Missale Gothicum (Vat.reg.lat. 317). (Diss. Utrecht: 2001, with a summary in English: Com- 
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Following the circle of the liturgical year, the martyr Stephen, who is 
often mentioned as the prototype of the Chrisuan martyrs, is the first saint 
we come across in the Gothic Missal. Stephen's natale is celebrated on the 
day after Christmas. The feast of this saint originates in Jerusalem, where 
the martyr's commemoration was celebrated in the last week of December 
even before his relics were found in 415 AD." After the :nventio of the 
martyr's remains in a little village near the city (Caphar Gamala), the cult 
of this saint spread to the West. The church of North Africa was the first 
in the West to which Stephen's relics were moved. The Spaniard Orosius, 
who had received some relics from his fellow countryman Avitus of Braga, 
was stranded at Augustine's in Hippo on his way home from the Holy 
Land.? Startüng from North Africa, the holy remains of Stephen found 
their way to Europe, via the trade centres of the Mediterranean, and also 
along the Rhóne river inland.?! In all extent sources of the Gallican liturgy, 
as in the other Western traditions,? the saint's feast day was celebrated in 


munitas in. commemoratione. Liturgical Latin. and. liturgical commemoration in. the. Missale Gothicum 
(Vat.reg.lat. 317)), 179-318. An English edition of this study is in preparation for Corpus 
Christianorum, series latina. See also Els Rose, "Liturgical Latin in the Missale Gothicum 
(Vat.reg.lat. 317). A reconsideration of Christine Mohrmann's approach," Sacris Erudiri, 
41/42 (2002/2003; forthcoming). 

? 'The finding of Stephen's relics is reported by the priest Lucianus, Epistola Luciani 
ad omnem ecclesiam de revelatione corporis. Stebhani martyris primi. et. aliorum (transl. into Latin 
by Avitus of Braga). Migne, PL 41, 805-818. A critical edition is available by S. Van- 
derlinden, *Revelatio sancti Stephani (BHL 7850-6)," Revue des études byzantines 4 (1946), 
178-217. See on this znventio also B. Altaner, "Augustinus und die NT Apokryphen, 
Sibyllinen und Sextusspráche. Eine quellenkritische Untersuchung," Analecta Bollandiana, 
67 (1949), 236-248; Hippolyte Delehaye, Les origines du culte des martyrs (Brussel: 19337, 
80-82; Bernhard Kótüng, Peregrinatio religiosa. Wallfahrten in der Antike und das Pilgerwesen tn 
der alten Kirche (Munich: 1950), 2 — Elisabeth A. Clark, *Claims on the bones of Saint 
Stephen: the partisans of Melania and Eudocia," Church History, 51 (1982), 141-156. In 
the late fourth, early fifth century, liturgical celebrations of St Stephen were also per- 
formed in Asia Minor, according to the Martyrologium Syriacum, which is supposed to 
reflect the liturgical practice of Nicomedia. Martyrologium Syriacum. Hans Lietzmann (ed.), 
Die. drei. állesten Martyrologien (Bonn: 1911), 7-15, here 7. 

? E.D. Hunt, Holy Land fnlgrimage in the later Roman Emfnre. AD 312-460 (Oxford: 1982), 
213. 

? Matthias Zender, Aáume und Schichten mittelalterlicher Heiligenverehrung in. wrer. Bedeutung 
für die Volkskunde: Die. Heiligen. des mittleren Maaslandes und der Rheinlande in. Kultgeschichte und 
Kultverbreitung (Düsseldorf: 1959), 181. 

7? North Africa: Calendar of Carthag. lietzmann (ed.), Die Martyrologien, 4-6, here 6; 
Spain: Z2ber Mozarabicus. Sacramentorum 119-127. Marius Féroün (ed. Liber Mozarabicus 
Sacramentorum (Paris: 1912), 58-60; Milan: Sacramentarium Bergomense, 137-145. Angelo Paredi 
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the Octave of Christmas, on the day of the translation of the relics from 
the place where they were found to Jerusalem: December 26.9 

James and John, the sons of Zebedee and brothers in life and martyr- 
dom, are commemorated in the Gothic Missal with a mass in the Octave 
of Christmas. Again, the oldest traces of a liturgical commemoration of 
these saints are found in Eastern parts, in this case, on the oldest Calendar 
of Asia Minor, the Martyrologium Syriacum." "This document is a. testimony 
of the early fourth century liturgy of Nicomedia. Likewise, other fourth 
century sources of this region attest the liturgical celebration of James and 
John in the last week of December, such as Gregory of Nyssa's panegyric 
on the protomartyr Stephen.? According to the documents originating from 
Asia Minor, the commemoration of Zebedee's sons took place on the 27th 
of December. In Jerusalem, on the other hand, a liturgical celebration of 
these apostles existed at this early time on the 29th of December.?* Both 
traditions can be found in the liturgy of early medieval Gaul. The tradi- 
tion of Asia Minor, of a celebration in honour of James and John on 
December 27, is reflected by the Gothic Missal, whereas the Bobbio Missal, 
a related sacramentary, puts the brothers on the 29th of December, after 
the celebration of the /nnocentes (December 28) instead of before." In the 
latter, the Jerusalem tradition is visible, which possibly reached the Gallican 
liturgy via Spain, a country that had strong ties with the Holy Land through 


pilgrimage.?* 


(ed.), Sacramentanum Bergomense (Bergamo: 1962), 67-69; Rome: Sacramentartium Gregorianum 
Hadrianum, 62-66. Jean Deshusses (ed.), Sacramentartum Gregorianum Hadrianum (Fribourg: 
1971), 106-107; Sacramentarium Gelasianum. Vetus, 30-35. Leo C. Mohlberg (ed.), Sacramentanum 
Gelasianum. Vetus (Rome: 1968), 11. 

? Epistola Luciani de revelatione, 9. PL 41, 815. 

^ Martyrolopnum Syriacum. Lietzmann (ed.), Die Martyrologien, 8; cf. note 19. 

? Gregory of Nyssa, "In praise of the holy protomartyr St Stephen." Migne, PG 46, 
721-736, esp. 726, 730. 

?' According to the Armenian Lectionary, in which the fifth century liturgy of Jerusalem 
is reflected. Athanase Renoux (ed.), Le codex arménien Jérusalem 121 vol. 2: Édition com- 
parée du texte ei. de deux. autres manuscrits, F.. Graffin, Patrologia Orientalis 36.2 (Turnhout: 
1971), 359-361. See also the introduction to this edition; id., Le codex arménien Jérusalem 
121 vol. 1: Introduction aux origines de la. lturgie htérosolymitaine. Lumiéres nouvelles, F. Graffin, 
Patrologia Orientalis, 35.1 (Turnhout: 1969), 103-106. 

? Bobbio Missal 96-100. Edmund A. Lowe, (ed.), The Bobbio Missa: a Gallican Mass- 
book (London: 1920), 31-32. 

? Anton Baumstark, "Orientalisches in altspanischer Liturgie," Oriens Christianus, 32 
(1935), 1-37, here 17. 
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It is noteworthy that the celebration of the brothers James and John in 
the Octave of Christmas is, in the Gothic Missal, not the only commem- 
oration as far as the apostel John is concerned. À separate celebration of 
this saint is found between Easter and Pentecost. The question as to the 
subject of this commemoraton is one of the enigmas of the Gothic Missal. 
Possibly, there is a connection between this celebration in the sacramen- 
tary and the Roman feast in commemoration of John's legendary sub- 
mersion in boiling oil, to which event the early medieval Roman church 
of San Giovanni ad portam latinam refers. However, although this legend was 
already known by Tertullian,? both the church dedicated to the event and 
the liturgical commemoration of the tradinon were founded during the 
papacy of Hadrian I (d. 795), in other words, almost a century after the 
Gothic Missal was composed. Another possible origin of the separate com- 
memoration of John the Evangelist could be found in the Greek celebra- 
tion of the opening of the saint's grave in Ephesis, a legendary event 
handed down in the apocryphal writings on St John. According to this 
legend, a kind of white dust, called *manna' was found in the saint's grave 
when it was opened, a miracle which was commemorated annually on the 
8th of May in such locations as Constantinople.? In the prayers of the 
Gothic Missal, however, no reference is made to this tradition. It is inter- 
esüng to see that the prayers of this mass do not refer to John's death at 
all—the texts present important aspects of John's life: how he was called 
to be a disciple of Jesus, how he preached the Gospel of *'the Word that 
was with God' and how he rested on the Lord's chest during the Last 
Supper. Moreover, the commemoration is indicated as natalicia (Go 3206), 
a word which does not occur often in the Gothic Missal, but when used, 
is meant as the earthly birthday of Christ or a saint.?! Thus, it is possible 
that the community in which the Gothic Missal was used as a sacramen- 
tary celebrated, in the month of May or early June, the earthly birthday 
of the apostle and evangelist John. "This suggestion, however, is difficult to 


? 'Tertulianus, De praescriptione haereticorum, 36.3. Raymond Refoulé (ed.), Tratté de la 
prescribtion. contres les. hérétques, SChr 46 (Paris: 1957). 

*" S.A. Morcelli, Menologion ecclesiae. Constantinopolitanae (Rome: 1788), vol. 2, 97. Cf. 
R. van Dooren, "Johannes de Evangelist," Luurgisch Woordenboek, vol. 1, 1167; Louis 
Duchesne, Origines du culte chrétien (Paris 19255), 298-299; K.A. Heinrich Kellner, Heortologiz 
oder die geschichtliche Entwicklung des Kirchenjahres und. der. Heiligenfeste von. den. áltesten Zeuen bis 
zur Gegenwart (Freiburg i.B.: 1911), 223; also Auf der Maur, Feem, vol. IL1, 220, in 
which the date is (mistakenly?) given as May 72. 

*! For instance, Missale Gothicum, 2 (birth of Christ), 373 (birth of John the Bapast). 
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substantiate as there is lack of material for comparison, the Gothic Missal 
being the only Western source in which this commemoration has a place. 

The incorporation of apocryphal elements in liturgical texts of the Gallican 
tradiüon is not unusual. lo this practice, the prayers in honour of St 
Andrew in the Gothic Missal bear ample witness. The texts for the feast 
day of this saint, on November 30, are clearly influenced by the apoc- 
ryphal wriüngs concerning the apostle.? Possibly, the liturgy played an 
important role in the process of transmission of these originally Greek tra- 
ditions, despite the pronounced aversion the ecclesiastical authorities dis- 
played to this genre from the fifth century onward.? 

Life and death of John the Baptist are celebrated in the Gothic Missal 
by two separate feasts. The earthly birth of the Precursor Domini 1s strongly 
connected with Christ's birth. and is celebrated in the West on June 24, 
six months before Christmas. In Egypt, where Christ's coming into the 
flesh is celebrated on January 6, the birth of John the Baptst is likewise 
situated in the month of January.? The origin of the liturgical commem- 
oration of John's birthday in the Gothic Missal is clearly Rome, in view 
of the great number of similarities between the prayers in the Gothic Missal 
and Roman material. The mass in honour of John's martyr death, how- 
ever, was celebrated in Gaul and Spain earlier than in Rome. Perhaps the 
liturgy of Jerusalem influenced these early Western traditions in this respect.?6 
In Jerusalem, a liturgical celebration of John the Baptist existed as early 
as the fifth century. 

lhe liturgical commemoration of the apostles Peter and Paul in the 
Gothic Missal is given shape through various feasts with different back- 
grounds. The death of both saints is commemorated by a joint feast of 
Roman origin, celebrated on the 29th of June. Additionally, both saints 


? Cf. Els Rose, *Apocriefe sporen in de liturgie van de heilige Andreas," Millennium, 
16 (2002), 17-37. 

? Innocent I, 405 AD; Leo I, ca. 447 AD; Decretum Gelasianum, late fifth, early sixth 
century. See Jean-Marc Prieur (ed.), Acta Andreae, CCSA 5 (Turnhout: 1989), 111-116. 

** Cf, Luke 1,36. 

? Auf der Maur, Feiern, vol. IL.1, 119; Mario Righetü, Manuale di storia liturgica (Milan: 
19557, vol. 2, 336. On 6 January as birthday of Christ, see J.F. Coakley, *Typology 
and the birthday of Christ on 6 January", Symposium Syriacum V. (Rome 1990), 247-256; 
Thomas Talley, 7he orgins of the liturgical year (New York 1986), 91; Susan Roll, Toward 
the ongins of Christnas (Kampen 1995), 101. 

?  Baumstark, "Orientalisches in altspanischer Liturgie"; Duchesne, Origumes du culte, 
298-299. 

9 Armenian Lectionary. Renoux (ed.), Le codex annénien, vol. 2, 359-361. 
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have their own feast day, both in the period between Epiphany and the 
beginning of Lent. In Gaul, the commemoration of Paul's conversion (Act 
13) was celebrated on January 25, whereas the annual celebration of Peter's 
episcopate, Cathedra Petri, took place on February 22. The latter feast is of 
Roman origin, and was being celebrated in the Eternal City by the begin- 
ning of the fourth century. Later, however, the feast disappeared from the 
Roman calendar for unknown reasons, while the commemoration survived 
in Gaul. From here, the feast found its way back to Rome in the tenth 
or eleventh century.? 'The liturgical commemoration of Paul's conversion, 
on the other hand, most likely originated in Gaul. This celebration was 
lkewise incorporated in the Roman calendar in the tenth or eleventh 
century.?? 

The Sanctorale of the Gothic Missal contains only one feast in honour 
of the Virgin Mary: the celebration of Assumptio Mariae on January 18. We 
are dealing here with a typically Gallic date for the celebration of Mary's 
assumption, which might be of Egyptian or Syriac origin: both traditions 
celebrate a general feast in honour of Mary the Mother of God in the 
month of January.? Jerusalem had a liturgical celebration in honour of 
the 7heotokos on the 15th of August." The texts for the liturgical celebra- 
tion of Mary's assumption in the Gothic Missal deal not only with the 
Virgin's miraculous demise; they also pay attention to her Divine Mother- 
hood* and to important events in Mary's life such as the Annuntiatio. 

The liturgical celebration of the Holy Innocents, in conclusion, has its 
ongin in the Church of the West. Long before the children received their 
own feast day on the lhiturgical calendar, their fate was remembered dur- 
ing the festivities of Epiphany. Their praises were sung in poems and ser- 
mons by Paulinus of Nola, Prudentius and Leo I. From the beginning of 
the sixth century, a separate liturgical commemoration was incorporated 
in the Calendar of Carthage. In all of the Western liturgical traditions, 
the passion of these children was celebrated on December 28, except for 


5 Pierre Jounel, Z2 culte des saints dans les basiliques du. Latran et du. Vatican au. douxiéme 
siécle (Rome: 1977), 225-226. 

? Ibidem. 

* Bernard Capelle, *La féte de l'Assomption dans l'histoire hturgique," Ephemerides 
theologicae Lovantenses, 3. (1926), 33-45, here 35. 

*1 Armenian. Lectionary. Renoux (ed.), Le codex arménten, vol. 2, 335. 

* Missale Gothicum, 94-103. 

55 Missale Gothicum, 103. 

** Lietzmann (ed.), Die Martyrologien, 6. 
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Spain. In the Spanish tradition, the children's death was commemorated 
in the shadow of Epiphany (January 8). 

The Biblical saints whose natale is commemorated in the Gothic Missal 
provide a wonderful insight into the various traditions that influenced the 
liturgy of early medieval Gaul. Several traditions of the East as well as 
the West added to the pluriform and nchly-varied entity which is the 
Gallican liturgy. In the next part of this study, a closer look is taken at 
the commemoration of saints in the Gothic Missal whose origin is found 
nearer home. 


4.2 Roman martyrs 


The second group of saints commemorated in the Gothic Missal con- 
sists of a considerable number of Roman martyrs: Agnes, Caecilia, Clem- 
ent; Sixtus, Laurent, and Hippolyte; Cornelius and his African fend and 
colleague Cyprian; and the less well-known martyrs John and Paul. The 
origin of these saints' liturgical cult is found nearer home: they were vener- 
ated by the Roman church from a fairly early date. In many cases, the 
Gothic Missal is the oldest testimony of a liturgical cult of these saints in 
Gaul. 

In the Gothic Missal, the illustrious chorus is opened by Agnes, a young 
maiden martyred during the reign of either Valerian or Diocletian." In 
Rome, two liturgical commemorations of the virgin martyr were celebrated: 
one in honour of her death (January 21),* and one in honour of her 
earthly birthday (January 28).? Although the Gothic Missal, which is the 
only Gallican liturgical book in which a commemoration of Agnes is 
included, gives only one feast day in honour of this young martyr, Agnes 
occupies a prominent place among the Roman martyrs in the Sanctorale of 


9 Liber Mozarabicus Sacramentorum. Férotin (ed.), 97. 

*6 "The oldest survey of the liturgical commemoration of Roman martyrs is found in 
the calendar of Philocalus, dating from 354 AD, including the Deposit episcoporum et 
martyrum. lietzmann (ed.), Die Martyrologien, 2-4 (cf. note 19). 

*' P. Allaard, "Sainte Agnes," DACL I, 905-918, here 913. 

*5 According to the Depositio martyrum. Lietzmann (ed.), Die Martyrologien, 3. 

*? "This second festival dates from a later period. The Martyrologium Hieronymianum is 
the oldest document bearing tesümony to this festival, thus indicating that the celebra- 
tion of Agnes's earthly birthday was already being practiced in the fifth century. The 
commemoration is also mentioned in both the Sacramentartium Gelasianum. Vetus and the 
Sacramentanum Gregorianum Hadrianum. 
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this sacramentary. Several allusions to Agnes's earthly birth are found in 
the opening prayer of this single mass, the praefatio missae. In this prayer, 
the celebration of the day is indicated as beatae martyris natalicia, a. word 
that, in the context of the Gothic Missal, seems to point to a saint's earthly 
birthday rather than being synonymous with natale, meaning *day of demise"?! 
This assumption is reinforced by the repetitive comparison in this prayer 
of Agnes's prodigious death with her life on earth.? Here again not only 
the saint's death, but also her birth and hife are the subject of celebration, 
as is the case in the mass for Assumptio Mariae in the Gothic Missal. 
Agnes is accompanied by Caecilia, who, like Agnes, had to suffer mar- 
tyrdom because she refused to enter into a worldly marriage. For both 
Agnes and Caecilia, as well as their male companions in the list of Roman 
martyrs, the Gothic Missal is the eldest hiturgical source in Gaul in which 
a commemoration of their natale is incorporated. In most cases, traces of 
veneration of these saints in Gaul outside the liturgy are scarce. Agnes and 
Caecilia play a role in the poems of Venantius Fortunatus. This Italian 
poet had been a student in Ravenna, where these virgin martyrs were ven- 
erated, and possibly introduced their cult into Gaul when he travelled 
north. The martyr Clement, one of the first bishops of Rome, who was 
drowned in the Black Sea after his exile to Cherson, is a well-known figure 
in Gallic hagiography as well. Clement is seen as one of the first mis- 
sionaries sent to Gaul by the apostles, and forms an important /ra:t d'unton 
between the Gallic and the Roman church.? In Gaul, the martyr Laurentius 
is undeniably the most popular martyr of those venerated in the Gothic 
Missal. Both historiographical and hagiographical sources of early medieval 
Gaul bear witness to a lively veneration of the deacon-martyr. Also, many 
churches in Gaul were dedicated to this saint from the fifth century onwards." 
Whereas the masses for Agnes, Caecilia and Clement pay comparatively 
much attention to the stories of life and passion of their subjects, the prayers 


** Missale Gothicum, 106. 

3 Cf. 8$ 4.1. 

3? Rose, Communitas in commemoratione, 414-416; see also Leo Eazenhófer, *Die Práfation 
für den Geburtstag der hl. Agnes," Archi» für Liturgwwissenschafl, 11 (1969), 59-76, here 
67-68. 

53 Élie Griffe, *Les origines chrétiennes de la Gaule et les légendes clémentines," 
Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique, 56 (1955), 3-22; id., La Gaule chrétienne, vol. 1, 104-115. 

** Gregory of Tours, Historiae, X.31 and 11.20. Bruno Krusch & Wilhelm Levison 
(eds), MGH SRM I.1 (Hannover: 1951), 530 and 66. 
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of the masses for Sixtus, Cornelius & Cyprianus, and John & Paul are 
remarkably shallow. Only in the zmmolatio? of the mass in honour of Hip- 
polyte is the influence of the Passo of the martyr visible. As this prayer 1s 
not of Roman onigin, the Passio of Hippolyte was apparently well-known in 
Gaul, either because the text itself was circulated here, or through an un- 
known or now-lost Roman collection of prayers which was used in the 
region where the Gothic Missal was composed. If the other masses refer 
to the life and death of the saints at all—the prayers in honour of Sixtus, 
Cornelius & Cyprianus, and John & Paul are very short and superficial— 
they draw on Roman material. Even the more elaborate and certainly 
more expressive prayers for Laurentius are all of Roman origin. Thus the 
masses of most of the Roman martyrs in the Gothic Missal have no strongly 
pronounced features; the liturgical commemorations of these saints were 
not given a specifically Gallican character. In this respect there is a remark- 
able difference in the Gothic Missal between the masses in honour of the 
Roman martyrs and those which venerated the Gallic saints. 


4.3 Gallic samts 


The third group of saints of the Sanctorale of the Gothic Missal consists 
of saints of Gallic origin, most of whom died a martyr's death. It is, of 
course, not surprising that a liturgical document of Gallic origin pays ample 
attention to Gallic saints. However, it is interesüng to see how the com- 
memoration of these local saints is given shape. In the prayers in honour 
of the Gallic saints, the influence of hagiographical traditions is consider- 
able. "Therefore, it is necessary to take a closer look at the relation between 
liturgy and hagiography in this section. 

lhe comparison of the liturgical prayer texts for the Gallic saints and 
martyrs in the Gothic Missal with the hagiographical material concerning 
these saints shows a close connection between the prayers with which the 
saints are honoured on their feast days and the texts in. which their life 
and death are described. This connection is not equally close in the case 
of every saint. When looking at the mass of the largely unknown martyrs 
Ferreolus and Ferrucio, only few parallels between the Passio and the prayers 
in honour of these brothers can be found. With regard to other saints, 
such as bishop Leodegar of Autun or Martin of Tours, the most impor- 


? 'The zmmolatio or contestatio in the Gallican liturgy is the part of the eucharistic prayer 
preceding the Sanctus. 
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tant saint of early medieval Gaul, it is clear that the hagiographical mate- 
rial played a more important role. In some cases, the prayers are difficult 
to understand if the reader is not familiar with the content of the v/a or 
passio which is at the foundation of the liturgical text. In a few cases, the 
hturgical text has influenced the development of the later hagiographical 
tradition. Examples of these situations are discussed in the following. 

The first example of a close connection between hagiography and liturgy 
is the mass in honour of St Symphorianus, bishop of Autun in the second 
or third century. Some passages in the prayers of this mass are incom- 
prehensible for the reader who does not know the Passio Symphoriant, writ- — 
ten by bishop Eufronius of Autun in the middle of the fifth century. A 
remarkable phrase in the zmmolatio of the mass of Symphorianus (£t fausti 
fülgidus. genere, fausto martyra. leuatur in. culmine..." plays with the name of 
the saint's father, Faustus, which can be found in the Passo? In addition 
to the saint's father, his mother also plays a prominent role in the Passio. 
She is depicted as a strong woman, encouraging her son to be persever- 
ant in martyrdom, as his earthly life will not be taken away, but changed 
for the better? The zmmolatio of the mass for Symphorianus in the Gothic 
Missal includes an elaborate reference to the admirable faith' (O admiranda 
gratiarum fides) of the mother. In addition to his own parents, his *godpar- 
ents' played a crucial role in Symphorianus's life: Benignus of Dijon and 
Andochius of Saulieu. Both martyrs, who baptüzed the little Symphorianus 
according to sixth century additions to the original Passio? are mentioned 
in the zmmolatio of the Gothic Missal. It is clear that the composer of the 
liturgical prayers in honour of St Symphorianus must have known the 
hagiographical texts of this martyr in great detail. Various particulars, also 
concerning the saint's martyrdom, return in the liturgical prayers. Without 
knowledge of the hagiographical texts, the prayers in the Gothic Missal 
are difficult to comprehend. 

The same attention to detail is visible in the mass for St Maurice and 
his companions, the martyrs of Agaune. The Gothic Missal follows the 


56 Griffe, La Gaule chrétienne, vol. 1, 152. 

7 Missale Gothicum, 418. Rose (ed.), Communitas in commemoratione, 148; Leo C. Mohlberg 
(ed.), Missale Gothicum (Rome: 1961), 102. 

5? Passio Symphoriani, c. 1. T. Ruinart (ed.), Acta primorum martyrum sincera. et. selecta 
(Amsterdam: 1713?, 79-83, here 80. 

*?* Passio Symphoriani, c. 7. Ruinart (ed.), 4cía martyrum, 82. 

89 Possio Symphoriani interpolata. J. Bollandus (ed.), Acta Sanctorum Augusti IV (Antwerpen: 
1643-1940), 493-494. 
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Passio which bishop Eucherius of Lyon (d. 450/454) wrote in commemo- 
ration of this group of martyrs, and which stresses the large number of 
victims of the persecution: the first prayer of the mass even mentüons the 
rather precise number of 6600 martyrs.?! The liturgical prayer follows 
the Passio verbatim where it mentions the great courage (audax) of the sol- 
dier-martyrs.? "he zmmolatio of the mass in the Gothic Missal is a very 
important example of a close connection between Passio and liturgical 
prayer. Where the zmmolatio tells the story of the saints! suffering and death 
and the elongated process of the decimating of the troops and the stead- 
fast faith. of Maurice's soldiers, the liturgical prayer often uses the same 
words as the Passio. The comparison of these two texts shows more than 
'eine gewisse inhaltliche Ahnlichkeit between Passio and immolatio, as Zufferey 
puts it.9 At many points, the prayers of the Gothic Missal correspond lit- 
erally to the Passio. 

The relation between hagiography and liturgy is somewhat more com- 
plicated in the case of Saturninus, the first bishop of the South Gallic city 
of Toulouse whose natale was celebrated on November 29. According to 
the bishop's Passto, written in the fifth century, Saturninus suffered martyr- 
dom during the persecution of Decius in the year 250.9 It is interesting 
to see that the Gothic Missal does not follow this Passio in some important 
aspects, such as the descent of the saint and his mission to Gaul. First of 
all, the Gothic Missal does not adopt the Passm's datüng of Saturninus's 
death in the third century, but follows the alternative tradition which regards 
Saturninus as one of the first missionaries of Gaul, travelling from Rome 
up north in the first generation after the apostles.9 Clearly, it is this tra- 


?! Missale Gothicum, 419. Rose (ed.), Communitas in commemoratione, 149; Mohlberg (ed.), 
Missale Gothicum, 102. 

9 Deus qui sanctis tuis Acauninsebus (. ..) audaciam. sustulisti: Missale Gothicum, 420. Rose 
(ed.), Communitas in commemoratione, 149; Mohlberg (ed.), Missale Gothicum, 103. 

$$ Maurice Zufferey, "Der Mauritiuskult im Früh- und Hochmittelalter," Historisches 
Jahrbuch, 196 (1986), 23-58, here 40. 

* Élie Griffe, "Une messe du V* siécle en l'honneur de saint Saturnin de Toulouse," 
Revue du Moyen Age latin, 7 (1951), 5-18, here 6-7; id., La Gaule chrétienne, vol. 1, 148; A.-V. 
Gilles, "L'évolution de l'hagiographie de saint Saturnin de Toulouse et son influence 
sur la liturgie," Liturgie et musique. (LX*-XIV*. sizcle) (Toulouse: 1982), 359-379, here 361. 

99 Passio Saturnini episcoft. Tolosani et martyris, c. 2. Ruinart (ed.), Acta martyrum, 129-133, 
here 130. 

5 On this 'Arlesian legend', see Griffe, La Gaule chrétienne, vol. 1, 104-108. Regarding 
the early dating of Saturninus's life and martyr death as one of the seven missionaries, 
see Caesarius of Arles, De mysterio sanctae trinitatis. Germain Morin (ed.), Revue Bénédictine, 
46 (1934), 190-205. 
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dition of the so-called Arlesian legends, the search for a foundation of the 
Gallic church in Rome, which influenced the prayers in honour of Saturninus 
in the Gothic Missal, as is obvious in the contestatio: 


For this bishop of yours, originating from the East, and out of Rome des- 
tined for Toulouse on the Garonne, accomplished both bishopric and mar- 
tyrdom as a substitute of your Peter.? 


The Gothic Missal not only carries on the tradition of the apostolic mis- 
sion which founded the church of Gaul, but also adds an enigmatic remark 
on Saturninus's descent. On this theme, the Pass;o is rather reticent. The 
contesiatio of the Gothic Missal, however, seems to suggest that the saint 
was from the East (ab orientis partibus). According to De Gaiffier, this remark 
was prompted by the confusion of material composed for an Advent Mass 
with a prayer in honour of St Saturninus. Gilles even states that this 
liturgica confusion caused the later hagiographical tradition regarding 
Saturninus's Eastern origin.? Unfortunately, Gilles does not mention any 
concrete examples of this legendary tradition, leaving her statement unsub- 
stantiated. 

The mass for the Spanish martyr Eulalia of Mérida, treated here along 
with her Gallic companions, is another instance illustrating the importance 
of knowing the hagiographical sources when dealing with the liturgy of the 
saints. The oldest hagiographical writing dedicated to this saint 1s the hymn 
in honour of Eulalia in Prudentius's Peristephanon, written around 400." All 
other hagiographical writings on the Spanish martyr, the Passto Eulaliae as 
well as Gregory of Tours's chapters on Eulalia in his Glory of the martyrs"! 
find their information in this poem." The problem with the mass in hon- 
our of Eulalia in the Gothic Missal is that it is, together with four other 
saints whose feast days were celebrated in the months of November and 
December (Caecilia, Clement, Saturninus, and Andrew), included between 
the mass for Agnes (January 21) and Conversio Pauli ( January 25). The 


8? SQguidem ipse pontifex tuus ab orientis partibus in urbem Tolosatium distinatus Roma Garonnae 
inuicem. Petri tui tam cathedram quam martyrium consummauit. Missale Gothicum, 127. Rose (ed.), 
Communilas in commemoratione, 54-55; Mohlberg (ed.), Missale Gothicum, 37. 

9$ B. De Gaiffier, *A propos d'un passage du "Missale Gothicum". S. Saturnin de 
Toulouse venait-il d'Orient?," Analecta Bolland:ana, 66 (1948), 53-58. 

9 Gilles, "L'hagiographie de saint Saturnin," 363-364. 

7? Prudentius, Peristephanon YII. H.J. 'Thomson (transl), Prudentius. Loeb Classical Library 
398 (London: 1961?, 142-157. 

7 Gregory of Tours, Ziber in glora martyrum, 90. Bruno Krusch (ed), MGH SRM I 
(Hannover: 1885), 484-561, here 548. 

7? O, Engels, "Eulalia," Lexikon des Mittelalters IV, 92-93, here 93. 
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displacement (of which cause and reason are unclear) is particularly con- 
fusing in the case of this martyr, as there were in fact two saints Eulalia 
in early medieval Spain. The name of Eulalia of Barcelona has been known 
since the seventh century, and her feast day was celebrated on the 12th 
of February.? Comparison of the prayer texts with the hagiographical mate- 
ria is a means of finding out which of the two Eulalias is celebrated in 
the Gothic Missal. In the prayers, some details can be found which point 
in the direction of Eulalia of Ménda, most markedly the reference to the 
closing passage of Prudentius's hymn of Eulalia, in which the poet describes 
the martyr's death at the stake and the ascent of her soul to heaven: 


Thence all at once a dove whiter than snow springs forth; they see it leave 
the martyr's mouth and make for the stars. It was Eulalia's spirit, milk-white, 
swift, and sinless. 


This image of a pure and swift dove is found in the :mmolatio of Eulalia's 
mass in the Gothic Missal: 


And by a prodigious miracle your majesty accepted this virgin's spirit through 
the flames and received it through a dove.^ 


Thus, the comparison with hagiographical sources contributes to a bet- 
ter understanding of the liturgy. 

The last martyr of the Sanctorale of the Gothic Missal, bishop Leodegar 
of Autun, became victim of a political controversy. The presence of his 
feast day in the Gothic Missal is a key as to the dating of the manuscript? 
and is one of the most important reasons for suggesting Autun as the place 
of destination of this sacramentary. The detailed description of the cruel- 
ties Leodegar had to undergo, the mutilations to his face as referred to in 
the zmmolatio of the mass, as well as the reference to the quick distribunon 
of the martyr's relics to various places in Gaul in the same prayer, could 
be read as an eyewitness report, as Mohlberg states: 


^ H. Moretus, "Les saintes Eulalies," Revue des questions historiques, 89 (1911), 85-119, 
here 86. 

^^ emicat inde columba repens / /. martyris os nive candidior / /. visa relinquere et astra sequi; / / 
spiritus hic. erat. Eulaliae //.— lacteolus, celer, innocuus. Prudentius, Peristephanon III, 161-165. 
Transl. Thomson, Prudentius, 153. 

7 ,.. ingentique miraculo maiestas tua. exalatum. uirginis spiritum, quem adsumpsit per flammam, 
suscepit per columbam . . . Missale Gothicum, 142. Rose (ed.), Communitas in commemoratione, 60; 
Mohlberg (ed.), Missale Gothicum, 42. 

"6 Cf. note 7. 
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Die ihm [Leodegar| gewidmete Messe enthált vor allem in ihrer *Immolatio" 
Einzelheiten über das Martyrium, die an das Zeugnis eines Augenzeugen erin- 
nern. Die Worte "ut nos famulos tuos omnemque plebem reminiscentes talem 
pastorem" weisen deutlich darauf hin, da! die Messe im bischóflichen 
Wirkungskreise des Heiligen entstanden ist und für diesen bestimmt war: nach 
Autun. Wo sonst lebt er im unmittelbaren Andenken seines Volkes weiter?" 


Still, Leodegar is not the only saint that 1s honoured with the title fa5- 
tor noster. This honour is also granted to the Gallic saint far excellence; St 
Martin of Tours, the only saint in the Sanctorale of the Gothic Missal who 
did not die a martyr's death. The opening prayer of Martin's mass in the 
Gothic Missal indicates Martin as patris nostri. As one of the best docu- 
mented saints of Western Christendom, Martin's feast day was included in 
most of the sources of the Gallican liturgy.? His cult spread quickly after 
his death in 397, and did not remain confined to the borders of Gaul. It 
was already during the lifetime of Martin's hagiographer Sulpicius Severus 
that the Vila Martini had become a popular book in Rome. Also, a church 
was dedicated to the Gallic monk in this city as early as the beginning of 
the sixth century, whereas masses for this saint can be found in the Sa- 
cramentarium Gregorianum Hadrianum as well as in the Spanish Zzber Mozarabicus 
Sacramentorum. As far as the Gallican liturgical sources are concerned, the 
prayer texts in honour of St Martin are clearly influenced by the hagio- 
graphical documents concerning this saint. In the prayers of the Gothic 
Missal, many quotations of the Vita by Sulpicius can be found. The first 
is given by the collectio, in which it 1s asked *that Martin may obtain through 
his prayers, what the faithful cannot achieve with theirs". This phrase is 
a reference to Sulpicius's second letter, in which he informs his friend 
Aurelius of Martin's death and, at the same tme, tries to find comfort for 
Aurelius and for himself in the thought that Marün lives on in heaven 
where he prays for his admirers.?! The zmmolatio of the mass in the Gothic 


"7 Mohlberg, Das gallikanische Sakramentar, 103. 

"^ Missale Gothicum, 472. Rose (ed.), Communitas in commemoratione, 163; Mohlberg (ed.), 
Missale Gothicum, 112. 

? See Els Rose, *Celebrating Saint Martin in early medieval Gaul," Post et al., (eds.), 
Christian feast and. festival, 267-286. 

80 "Inbue, quaesomus, ut quod nostris obtinere praecibus non. possumus, ipsius mereamur obtinere 
suffragis. Missale Gothicum, 473. Rose (ed.), Communitas in commemoratione, 163; Mohlberg 
(ed.), Missale Gothicum, 112. 

9! Sbes tamen superest illa sola, illa postrema, ut quod per nos obtinere non possumus, saltim pro 
nobis orante Martino mereamur. Sulpicius Severus, Epistola 11.18. Jacques Fontaine (ed.), Vie 
de saint Martin. SChr 133 (Panis: 1967) 316-344, here 332-334. 
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Missal, rightly called "la grande préface' by the liturgist André Wilmart,? 
is a fine example of how people learned of a saint's life through the hitur- 
gical texts which celebrated his or her death. This prayer, which found its 
way into many liturgical books, but was also included in the thirteenth 
century collecüon of saints' lives Legenda aurea? concentrates mainly on 
Martin's most famous deed: the sharing of his mantle with the poor man 
at the city gate of Amiens. The prayer refers to the vision which Martin 
received the following night, and which showed him Christ, dressed in his 
own mantle, and proclaiming: *Martin, still a catechumen, covered me with 
this vestment.'^ 'The liturgical text praises Martin who was worthy ^not 
only to clothe, but even to behold God.'* In addition to this 'charité de 
saint Martn', other feats are mentioned, such as Martin's loyalty to Catholic 
Chrisüanity despite the pressure of the Arians, whom he fought succes- 
fully; his obedience to a life of (monastic) discipline;? his healing power? 
and his ability to even raise the dead:? a man, in short, equal to the apos- 
tles.?! The prayers in honour of St Martin in the other sources of the 
Gallican liturgy add to this picture of a close connection between liturgi- 
cal texts and hagiographical writings." "Thus, the liturgical celebration of 
St Martin in early medieval Gaul is one of the best examples of a strong 
connection between hagiography and liturgy. 


?? André Wilmart, "Saint Ambrose et la légende dorée," Ephemerides liturgicae, 50 (1936), 
169-206, here 202. 

85 Legenda aurea, 166. Ed. 'Th. Graesse (Osnabrück: 1969) 750. 

** Sulpicius Severus, Vita Martini, 3.1-3. Fontaine (ed), SChr 133, 256-258. 

5 Sulpicius Severus, Vita Martini, 3.3: Martinus, adhuc catechumenus hac me ueste. contexit. 

86... tanta erat gloriacio passionis, ut per quantitate uestis exiguae et uestire deum meruit et uidere. 
Missale Gothicum, 476. Rose (ed.), Communitas in commemoratione, 164; Mohlberg (ed.), Missale 
Gothicum, 113. 

?' Cf. Vita 6.4. 

*? Cf. Vita 10. 

5 Cf. Vita 16-19; Sulpicius Severus, Dialogi 11.4, IIL6-9. Ed. C. Halm, CSEL 1 
(Vienna: 1886), 152-216; Gregory of Tours, Libri IV de virtu&bus sancti Martini. episcopi. 
Ed. Bruno Krusch, MGH SRM I (Hannover: 1885), 584-661. 

9 Cf. Vita 7-8. 

?! C£. Vita 10.1: Zn solo Martino apostolica auctoritas permanebat. Fontaine (ed.), SChr 133, 
294. 

? See Rose, "Celebrating Saint Martin," 278-282. 
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5  Concluding remarks 


The community in which the Gothic Missal was used as a sacramentary 
was a community that centred around the commemoration of the saints. 
Until now, litlle attention has been given to the liturgical veneration 
of the saints in early medieval Gallican lhtturgy. However, this perspec- 
tive seems to be a useful approach to the liturgical tradition of pre-Car- 
olingian Gaul. Whereas scholars in the past used to look for one certain 
city or region as the cradle of this enigmatic entity, the exploration of the 
liturgical commemoration of the saints points to a wide range of influences 
that played a part in the history of the Gallican liturgy. The Gothic Missal, 
with its elaborate Sanctorale, provides vivid insights into this matter. The 
study of the cult of the saints commemorated in this sacramentary makes 
it clear that we must not, with respect to the development of the Gallican 
liturgy, look for one particular place of origin, but for a loom of influences, 
weaving the various strands of tradition. On this loom, the veneration of 
local, Gallic saints forms one of the brightest and most vivid cords. Not 
the search for uniformity, but the contemplation of diversity is fruitful for 
the study of a period such as the early Middle Ages. For this period is 
marked by the scarcity and fragmentary character of sources. Therefore, 
it seems more appropriate to ask an open question, which places the sources 
in bold relief, than to try to straitjacket the sources for the benefit of one 
closed theory or hypothesis. Such a straitjacket risks the exclusion of infor- 
mation that does not fit into the theory, thus obfuscating the material, 
which is inaccessible enough to begin with. 

Detailed study of the liturgical texts composed to venerate the saints has 
shown that these texts cannot be considered without looking at their hagio- 
graphical counterparts. In particular, the liturgical texts for the local, Gallic 
saints reveal the close connection that exists between liturgy and hagio- 
graphy. Other interesüng traces lead to the influence of the apocryphal 
literature on the apostles in the prayer texts of the Gothic Missal, an ele- 
ment that comes to the fore predominantly with regard to the apostle 
Andrew. All of this makes it clear that the liturgical texts of early medieval 
Gaul are not isolated from the rest of cultural and religious life. The 
broader context of the cult of the saints is crucial to the study of the 
liturgy, as 1s the liturgy to a better understanding of the importance of the 
saints in daily life of this remote period. 


Faculteit der Letteren uu 
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Kenneth Berding, Polycarp and Paul. An Analysis of their Literary and Theological 
Relationship in. Light. of Polycarp/s: Use of Biblical and. Extra-Biblical. Literature 
(Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae LXIT). Leiden — Boston — Kóln: Brill 
2002, vii - 230 pp., ISBN 90-04-12670-8, € 91 (bound). 


La Lettre de Polycarpe aux Philippiens a suscité réguliérement l'intérét 
des étudiants de la période post-apostolique, sans doute parce qu'elle cons- 
titue le premier témoignage à propos d'Ignace d'Antioche et ses Epitres 
(PolPhil 1,1;9,1;13). Mais le contenu de la Lettre Polycarpienne tel quel 
préte d'ordinaire à des qualifications peu encourageantes. On pourrait citer 
ici le sommaire de Berding: "Scholars have tripped over each other to 
paint Polycarp as a simpleton" (p. 5). Autrement dit, on charge Polycarpe 
d'une manque totale d'originalité, aussi bien dans le style que dans les 
idées. Le but de Berding est de prouver le contraire: considérant la Lettre 
à la lumiére de l'zmitatio de Paul, il s'agit de la comprendre selon les normes 
de son temps. La méthode de Berding sera donc d'étudier en détail la 
récepüon du Corpus Paulinum, pour découvrir l'originalité dans l'imitation, 
et cela selon les théories littéraires de l'époque. Avant de continuer notre 
présentation du livre de Berding, il est important de signaler que simul- 
tanément une autre monographie sur Polycarpe a été publié, avec un but 
similaire: Paul Hartog, Polycarp and the New "Testament. Ihe Occasion, Rhetoric, 
Theme and Unity of the Epistle to the Philippians and its Allusions to New Testament 
Literature (WUNT Reihe 2, 134), Tübingen 2002. De maniére ou d'autre, 
la comparaison des deux livres s'impose. Et il est important de signaler 
tout de suite une différence. L'ouvrage de Berding se rallie à la solution 
assez répandue des deux Lettres: Berding accepte l'hypothése bien connue 
de P.N. Harrison qui voit dans le ch. 13 de PoiPhzl une "covering note" 
accompagnant l'envoi par Polycarpe au Philippiens d'une premiére collec- 
tion de lettres d'Ignace, tandis que les autres chapitres de Po/Phi cons- 
titueraient une autre lettre, écrite beaucoup plus tard. Berding, comme la 
grande majorité des savants, corrige Harrison quant à la date de PolPhii: 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2004 Vigilae Christianae 58, 98-101 
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celle-ci est à dater vers 120, au lieu de 135 comme le voulait Harrison. 
Hartog de sa part commence par étudier patiemment tous les aspects du 
contexte historique de Polycarpe et de sa Lettre, dont 11 aboutit à défendre 
à nouveau lumi ll nous faut avouer que Hartog nous a confirmé dans 
nos convictions (voir notre Polycarp's Epistle to the Philippians: an. Early 
Example of "Reception", dans J.M. Sevrin, ed., 7he New Testament in Early 
Christtanity, Louvain 1989, 275-291). Mais 1l n'y a pas seulement la ques- 
tion de l'unité qui divise les deux auteurs, aussi leur méthode s'oppose. 
Berding met tout le poids sur la comparaison minutieuse du texte de PolPhil 
avec ses sources pour discuter par aprés la question de l'imitation (de Paul) 
et de l'influence de la théologie paulinienne sur Polycarpe. Hartog prend 
en main tous les aspects du contexte historique de Po/Phil, pour n'arriver 
qu'à la p. 170 aux "New Testament Allusions in Philippians", ce qui est 
spécifié encore par un chapitre sur "Polycarp and Scripture", pour finir 
avec "Polycarp and Paul". Cette différence de méthode est accompagnée 
par une différence de perspective: Berding se concentre sur l'influence de 
Paul, Hartog se soucie de l'usage du Nouveau Testament. Le premier 
aboutira à la question de la continuité de la théologie paulinienne dans 
PolPhil, le second s'occupera davantage du role que joue Po/Pil dans les 
théories sur la formation d'un canon scripturaire. Il faut ajouter que les 
deux auteurs sont bien conscients des difficultés de la matiére. Comment 
établir qu'il s'agit d'une citation, d'une allusion etc.? Comment établir un 
degré de certitude, de vraisemblance, de possibilité vis-à-vis l'usage de tel 
ou tel texte? L'examen rapide de leurs conclusions sur la connaissance et 
l'usage de la part de Polycarpe des textes bibliques révéle que: selon Berding 
il y a certitude en ce qui concerne les Psaumes, Matthieu, Romains, 1-2 Corin- 
tiens, Galates, Ebhésiens, Philippiens, 1-2 Timothée, 1. Pierre, 1 ean (et 1. Clément); 
il y a probabilité pour Proverbes, Isaie, Jérémie, Tobw, Luc, Actes, 2 Thessalomciens 
(et les lettres d" Ignacej; influences possibles viennent d' Ezéchzl, PEcclésiastique, 
Marc, jean, Colossiens, 1 Thessalonwtns et Hébreux. Berding souligne que la 
moitié des citations, allusions ou réminiscences viennent de Paul. S'il est 
impossible à prouver que Polycarpe possédait une collection compléte des 
lettres de Paul, il en connaissait certainement la majorité (et on supposait 
de méme chez les Philippiens), toute théorie à propos de l'ignorance ou 
de la négligence vis-à-vis de Paul (au début du deuxiéme siécle) s'avérant 
fausse. Quel est le résultat de l'enquéte de Hartog? Pour l'Ancien Testament, 
les allusions à Jérémie et Tobit sont acceptables (voir les commentaires aux 
pp. 174-176). Pour le Nouveau Testament Hartog accepte avec certütude: 
Romains, 1 Corinthiens, Galates, Ephésiens, Phihptnens, 1 "Timothée et 1 Pierre; avec 
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probabilité Matthieu, 2. Corinthtens, 2. Timothée, 1 ean; possibilité pour: Luc, 
Actes, 2 Thessaloniciens (comme pour ainsi dire personne, Hartog ne doute 
de / Giément; pour Ignace, il est plutót prudent: "If Polycarp usually cited 
from memory, he did not yet have time to completely digest the Ignatian 
letters which he had just recently received", p. 177). 

Malgré les différences les deux auteurs s'accordent sur deux points: il y 
a "emploi" des Evangiles, et pas la référence à une notion de *tradition 
synoptique". Il y a aussi convergence pour les Epitres Pastorales: elles 
appartiennent au Corpus Paulinum, et surtout Berding met l'accent sur leur 
autorité, obtenue par le procédé de "clustering" (pp. 142-155; voir déjà 
Vigiliae Chrisitanae 53 (1999) 349-360). Pour lui, ni pour Hartog, il y a lieu 
de dater les Pastorales tard dans le deuxiéme siécle, encore moins de s'as- 
socier à des solutions comme celle de von Campenhausen, qui voudrait 
considérer Polycarpe lui-méme comme l'auteur des Pastorales. 

Comme 1l est notre devoir de présenter l'ouvrage de Berding, concen- 
trons nous encore un instant sur sa méthode (cf. pp. 27-32). Berding ne 
semble pas s'apercevoir des limites de la méthode de la comparaison minu- 
tieuse. Il néglige trop le probléme de transmission des textes. Pour PolPhil 
la question est suffisamment connue: il s'agit d'un texte malheureusement 
mal transmis, avec méme une sérieuse lacune à la fin du texte, oà l'on 
doit se confier à la traduction latine. Ill y a là donc un probléme que 
Berding ne souléve pas. Encore moins qu'il n'indique pas avec précision 
quelle est l'édition qu'il utilise: est-ce Lightfoot, ou Fischer, ou Lake? (Pas 
de renvoi à Funk, ni à Bihlmeyer ou Camelot, méme pas dans la biblio- 
graphie. Mais il y a plus. La base de comparaison est le texte biblique, 
surtout Paul. Il faudrait bien en savoir plus sur la situation de transmis- 
sion textuelle de Paul au début du deuxiéme siécle; celle-ci s'éclaircit peu 
à peu au cours du deuxiéme siécle, mais il est important de se rendre 
compte du fait que ce que nous lisons aujourd'hui dans nos éditions ne 
correspond pas nécessairement à ce que Polycarpe avait sous les yeux. Je 
dis bien: ce qu'il avait sous les yeux, parce que Berding, avec beaucoup 
d'autres pense qu'il va de soi que Polycarpe cite de mémoire (p. 30). De 
lautre cóté, Berding, tout comme Hartog, est convaincu de l'"art" de 
Polycarpe dans la "ré-édition" des textes qu'il emprunt, et observe à tra- 
vers PolPhnl des allusions subtiles à Paul, p.ex. l'aux Philippiens paulinien. 
Cela nous semble supposer une connaissance assez directe des textes, voir 
un corpus de textes écrit! Nous voudrions maintenir que le phénoméne 
d'imitanon décrit par. Berding est seulement expliquable avec recours à 
une texte écrit, méme si celui-ci n'est pas encore compris comme "Ecriture". 
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Berding lui-méme souligne le fait que Paul fait autorité pour Polycarpe et 
pour ses adressés, tout comme l'Ancien Testament et les Paroles du Seigneur. 
Cela implique une autorité commune, écrite, sans qu'il soit nécessaire de 
parler déjà de "scripturaire" ou "canonique" (cf. notre Polycarp's Epistle 
to the Philippians). D'ailleurs, Berding est d'accord de situer Polycarpe en 
dehors de toute polémique anti-marcionite qui aurait pu entrainer une dis- 
cussion sur la *canonicité" (voir aussi Hartog). 

En fin de compte le livre de Berding n'a pas manqué de nous obliger 
à une réconsidératon de nos idées sur Po/Phi sans arriver pourtant à 
nous convaincre. Qu'il nous soit permis d'exprimer un dernier regret. La 
bibliographie nous offre une orientation quasi exclusive vers la littérature 
anglophone, d'autres langues font presque totalement défaut. De telle sorte 
les données deviennent aussi égarantes. Dans le cas de la monographie 
connue de E. Massaux on ne trouve que la traduction anglaise de 1990, 
sans qu'il soit clair qu'il s'agit au fond d'une étude de 1950. 
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Katholieke Universiteit Leuven, 
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Peter Grossmann, Christliche Architektur in Agypten (Handbook of Oriental 
Studies/ Handbuch der Orientalisük, Section One, The Near and Middle 
East, Vol. 62), Leiden - Boston —- Kóln: Brill 2002, XXX - 605 S. * 
Karte der wichtigsten christlichen Denkmáler in Ágypten *- 193 Abbildungen 
und XVI Tafeln auf Glanzpapier, ISBN 90-04-12128-5, € 125 (Geb.). 


Die inhaltliche Qualitát des neuen Handbuches zur christlichen Architektur 
in Ágypten von der Spátantike bis in die Zeit nach der arabischen Eroberung 
basiert auf der über 35-jáhngen Grabungserfahrung des Autors, der ab 
dem Jahr 1965 als Referent für Baugeschichte am Deutschen Archáologischen 
Insütut in Kairo táüg war. Somit flieBen neben neuen Ergebnissen auch 
eine groBe Zahl früherer Arbeiten in das Buch ein. 

Im ersten Kapitel zu den Besonderheiten der christlich-ágyptischen 
Baukunst wird vorab noch einmal deutlich hervorgestellt, daB der Kirchenbau 
in der Tradition der urbanen Architektur des Rómischen Reiches steht, 
wie es zum Beispiel der Bautyp der Basilika zeigt, der auf die entsprechen- 
den Vorbilder forensischer Basiliken rückführbar ist. Übernahmen aus dem 
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Repertoire pharaonischer Tempel beschránken sich dagegen nur auf Details, 
wobei sich aber immerhin Figentümlichkeiten wie die teilweise Ausrichtung 
der Kirchen am Nil und die intensive Verwendung alter Tempel als 
Steinbrüche für Baumaterial auf die lokale Baukunst zurückführen lassen 
(S. 14, 172). 

Der Denkmálerbestand Ágyptens wurde insgesamt durch Faktoren wie 
kontnuierhche Besiedlung, Bauausführung mit vergánglichen Materialien 
wie Lehmziegeln, Verwendung der Erde antiker Stadthügel als Düngemittel, 
aber auch den verantwortungslosen Umgang früherer Ausgráber mit aus 
ihrer Sicht uninteressantem spátantiken Material dezimiert. Besonders in 
Unterágypten und Alexandrien nimmt sich der erhaltene Bestand relativ 
dürfüg aus. Bereits bei den Themen dieses ersten. Kapitels (u.a. werden 
auf schriftlichen Quellen beruhende Datierungen, Stiftungen etc. besprochen) 
zeigt sich, daB sich das Buch nicht auf die architektonische Beschreibung 
des Materials beschránkt, sondern auch mit fundierten kirchengeschichtlichen 
und historischen Kenntnissen aufwartet. 

Die folgenden vier Kapitel befassen sich mit dem Kirchenbau, wobei 
die Nrn. 3 bis 5 im Prinzip als Unterkapitel von Kapitel 2 betrachtet wer- 
den kónnen, da sich der Autor in ihnen mit Details wie den ráumlichen 
Bestandteilen, der baulichen Ausbildung und der Ausstattung der Kirchen 
bescháftügt. Kapitel 6 behandelt das Thema sonstiger frühchristlicher 
Bauanlagen in Ágypten. Daran schliefit sich ein topographisch geordneter 
Katalog der wichtgsten ágyptischen Kirchenbauten an: zu záhlen sind 71 
stádtsche/dórfliche und 42 Klosterkirchen. Den im Buch beschriebenen 
Denkmálern sind 193 Abbildungen mit neuen oder überarbeiteten Plánen 
(zumeist Grundrissen, aber auch Rekonstruktionen) beigegeben, die sich, 
wie nicht anders zu erwarten, in bester Qualitát zeigen. Gemessen an 
diesem Standard hátte die an den Anfang des Buches gesetzte kleinteilige 
und für das Auge strapazióse Karte besser als gróferes Faltblatt oder auf 
mehrere Seiten verteilte topographische Übersicht gestaltet werden sollen. 

Im zweiten Kapitel werden zunáchst die erhaltenen Denkmáler des urba- 
nen Kirchenbaus aus dem 4. Jh. betrachtet. Als vorherrschender Typ 
fungiert die nach Osten gerichtete dreischifge Sáulenbasilika (fünfschiffige 
Bauten sind ebenfalls bereits ab dem 4. Jh. nachgewiesen), die als ágyp- 
tische Besonderheiten einen westlichen Umgang, einen óstlichen Umgang, 
der für die weitere Entwicklung wichtig ist, und ein mehrteiliges Sanktuarium 
aufweist. Letzteres Merkmal ist ein Bauelement, das auch im syrischen 
Kirchenbau zu finden ist, sich aber wahrscheinlich auf ágyptischem Boden 
früher durchsetzte (S. 27). 
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Ohne hier Abháàngigkeiten oder Vorbilder implizieren zu wollen, soll 
doch hervorgehoben werden, daf) diesen Besonderheiten áhnliche Raum- 
gliederungen in den ágyptischen Tempeln entsprechen (vgl. S. 22) und 
im 4. Jh. auch noch gut bekannt waren (entgegen der Aussage auf S. 24), 
da SchlieBungen und Zerstórungen in die Zeit vom 4. bis 6. Jh. reichen 
(S. 43 ff). Es bleibt ein bemerkenswerter Zufall, daB gerade in Ágypten 
mit den Umgángen in der Basihka Besonderheiten ausgeprágt werden, die 
bereits in den Umgángen der Tempel (Hypostylhallen) zu finden sind. Daf 
zum Beispiel Baustücke als heidnisch und damit feindlich. bewertet wur- 
den, wird allein deutlich durch Zerstórungen oder Übertünchungen von 
Bildnissen in Tempeln. Ob eine solche fAversion' unbedingt auch gegen 
abstraktere Elemente wie die Anordnung von Sàulenstellungen oder Anglie- 
derung von mehreren Ráumen gegolten haben muf (S. 27), ist nicht sicher 
abzustreiten, aber prinzipiell sind derartige Fragen vielleicht doch nicht so 
eindeutig zu beantworten. Da sowohl Pastophorien als auch der westliche 
Umgang eher im Süden des Landes (S. 19, 28) zum festen Bestand gehórten, 
leBe sich sogar mit einer vom Mittelmeerraum nicht so stark beeinfluten 
Figenart lokaler Traditionen begründen. 

Zum Westumgang, dem keine eigentliche Funktion zugedacht wird 
(S. 19), kónnte angeführt werden, daB, da er nun einmal vorhanden war, 
eine Raumgliederung vorliegt, die es gestattete, verschiedene Gruppen 
(Kleriker, Laien untergledert in Mànner und Frauen) in einer Art Verteiler- 
funktion zu sammeln und direkt in die ihnen zugeordnete Zone der Kirche 
zu führen (z. B. den Seitenschiffen, vgl. S. 110). Dieser Funktion als neu- 
traler Sammlungsort entspráche der Umstand, daB ein vorgelagerter Narthex 
in Àgypten nicht so háufig anzutreffen ist (S. 101). Die Anbringung einer 
Seitenkonche in der Sergioskirche (letztes Jahrzehnt des 7. Jh.) zeigt zumin- 
dest für die spátere Zeit, daB der Westumgang als eigenes Raumglied aufge- 
faBt werden konnte und durchaus mit einem Narthex hinsichtlich seiner 
Funktüon in eine Verbindung gebracht werden kann (vgl. S. 105). 

Voll als dreischiffige ágyptische "Umgangsbasilika" (S. 20) ausgebildet 
zeigt sich jedenfalls die den Ausgrábern nach in die erste Hálfte des 4. Jh. 
datierte und damit álteste erhaltene Kirche in Àgypten, námlich die 
Südostkirche von Kellis (Abb. 85). Der Autor führt aus, da dieser Bautypus 
im 5. bis 6. Jh. seinen Hóhepunkt erreichte. Bei der Beschreibung der 
Entwicklung wird detailliert über die Umformung verschiedener Raumteile 
wie dem óstlichen Umgang (z. B. der Aufnahme eines Triumphbogens) 
gesprochen. Ab dem 5. Jh. treten vor allem auch eine Vielzahl weiterer 
Bautypen auf, die ebenfalls in ihren Entwicklungen beschrieben werden. 
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So kommt es zu Schópfungen fünf- und siebenschiffiger, teils mit ungewóhn- 
lich kurzem Langhaus ausgestatteten Basiliken, Bauten, die durch ein 
dreischiffiges Querhaus erweitert sind (Transeptbasiliken), Zentralbauten, 
worunter neben den aus dem Mittelmeeraum wohlbekannten Tetrakonchoi 
auch ein einschiffiger kreuzfórmiger Bau sowie die Umgangsvierstützenbauten 
fallen, deren Vorbilder noch nicht geklárt sind. Als weitere Typen werden 
Kirchen mit Contra-Apsiden sowie einschiffige Kleinkirchen vorgestellt. 

Die Entwicklung der Klosterkirchen fállt aus der urbanen Bauentwicklung 
heraus, da sie sich in der Wahl der Bautypen konservativer verhielten und 
gerade im Falle der Kirchen von Anachoreten neben baulich durchaus 
eigenwiligen Gebáuden zum Beispiel auch Schópfungen wie die Felskirchen 
hervorbrachten. Die durch historische Umstánde besser datierbaren Kirchen 
der koinobitischen Klóster sind insgesamt natürlich grófer und bedeuten- 
der als diese. 

Im folgenden wird gezeigt, daB die arabische Eroberung im 7. Jh. auch 
in der christlichen Baukunst eine Zàásur nach sich zog. In der Folge wur- 
den die Bauten ármlicher und Fertigkeiten wie die Erstellung von Quader- 
und Hausteinbauten gingen allmáhlich verloren. Eingehend wird die 
Entwicklung des Hurus (gewissermafen einem Querraum im Ostumgang 
vor dem Sanktuarium) geschildert sowie die Typen der Langhauskuppel- 
kirchen und mittelalterlichen  Vierstützenbauten bzw. Achtstützenbauten 
vorgestellt. 

Bezüglich der Datierungen ist bemerkenswert, daf) sich mehrere Vorschláge 
an der Zeit der persischen Eroberung orientieren. So argumentert der Ver- 
fasser für eine Datierung dreier Kirchen auf dem Gebiet des Legionslagers 
von Diospolis Magna in die Zeit der persischen Besetzung (S. 33 f.) oder 
setzt Zerstórungen wie in der grofen Kirche des Schenuteklosters bei Atripe 
in die Zeit der Eroberung. Zu Bischof Theodor von Philae (S. 47), den 
Kirchen auf der Insel Philae und der angekündigten Neubearbeitung der 
Inschrift der Westkirche (S. 465) siehe inzwischen S.G. Richter, Studien 
zur Christianisierung Nubiens (SKCO 11), Wiesbaden 2002. Die dritte 
Phase der christlichen Architektur láBt der Verfasser in der Mamlukenzeit 
beginnen, die durch Repressalien gegen die Christen und den entsprechen- 
den Folgen gekennzeichnet war und vom Typ der Hallenkirche bestimmt 
wurde. 

Im dritten Kapitel widmet sich der Verfasser übersichtlich in. Einzelun- 
tersuchungen den ráumlichen Bestandteilen der Kirche, inklusive Anbauten 
und Grábern. Es werden jeweils Definitionen der Bezeichnungen gegeben 
und sowohl die Funktion als auch die verschiedene Gestaltung der Glieder 
beschrieben. 
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Im vierten Kapitel wird die Bautechnik behandelt, also die verwendeten 
Materialien, Ausführung, Dekor etc., wobei insbesondere die Beschreibungen 
zum Gebrauch von Spolien und der Konstruktion der Dácher sehr um- 
fassende Informationen bieten. 

Das fünfte Kapitel bescháfügt sich mit den Einbauten wie Synthrona, 
Ambone etc. Hervorgehoben werden kann an dieser Stelle die Móglichkeit 
der Interpretation von Befestigungsspuren kastenartiger Einbauten als 
Mumiengestelle. 

Das sechste Kapitel widmet sich den sonstigen frühchrisdichen Bauanlagen 
in Ágypten, wobei allerdings bei den Ausführungen zu den Pilgerheiligtü- 
mern weitere Kirchen behandelt werden. Nach Vorstellung der Lokalitáten 
werden die baulichen Besonderheiten besprochen, die sich aus den funktiona- 
len Bedürfnissen ergeben, die ein Wallfahrtsbetrieb mit sich bringt (architek- 
tonische Gesamtkonzeption, Herbergen, Ráume für Heilungen etc.). 

Im Rahmen der Behandlung der monastischen Architektur führt die 
Finführung, die die Anfánge einiger wichtiger mónchischer Gemeinschaften 
beschreibt, in die unterschiedlichen Lebensformen in den Lauren der 
Anachoreten und in durch eine gemeinsame Regel geprágten koinobiti- 
schen Klóster ein. Dieser Unterschied drückt sich bereits in funktionalen 
Bauten wie den Klostermauern, gemeinsamen Vorratsháusern und Gáste- 
háusern der Koinobiten aus. Eingedenk der Tatsache, da das Mónchtum 
eines der grófiten kulturellen Vermáchtnisse Ágyptens darstellt, gleichzeitig 
in der Sekundárliteratur auf einer begrenzten, teilweise sehr unscharfen 
schriftlichen Quellenbasis viele Theorien über dessen Anfánge entstanden 
sind, ist es sehr ernüchternd aufs Neue zu lesen, daf) selbst berühmte 
Státten wie der Wadi Natrun archàologisch lángst noch nicht genügend 
erschlossen sind (S. 258). Was aus der Interpretation archáologischer Funde 
zur alltáglichen Lebensweise der Mónche gesagt werden kann, vom Gebrauch 
von Gütern bis hin zu sozialen Beziehungen, zeigen unter den Auführungen 
zu verschiedenen Lauren besonders diejenigen zur besser erforschten Kellia. 
Der umfassende Rahmen dieser Untersuchungen enthált neben der 
Beschreibung der Gebetsstátten in den beiden klósterlichen Lebensweisen 
eine Vielzahl von Fakten und Beobachtungen zu einzelnen Elementen wie 
zum Beispiel den Ummauerungen oder verschiedenen Baukomplexen wie 
Refektorien oder Gásteháusern. 

Im Rahmen dieser Ausführungen nimmt der Autor gegen die These von 
Wietheger-Fluck Stellung (S. 205 Anm. 11; 285), Raum 1772 N im 
Jeremiaskloster bei Sakkara, in dem die bekannten FuBabdrücke und ein- 
gravierte kurze Gebete gefunden wurden, als Gedáchtnisstátte für Pilger 
anzusehen und schlágt stattdessen eher eine Deutung als Arbeitsraum vor, 
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in dem gleichzeiüg gebetet wurde. Unbefriedigend bei dieser Lósung bleibt, 
daB sich im Osten der nur durch Sáulen und hólzerne Schranken abge- 
grenzte Raum 1777, eine Kapelle mit Sanktuanum, befand, der vom 
angrenzenden Hof (1772 S) durch eine Tür erreichbar war. Die Inschriften 
von Raum 1772 N stehen in Bezug zu dieser Kapelle und vor allem Nr. 
188, in der die Rede davon ist, daB an diesem Ort Jeremias selbst betete, 
um die Sünden der Welt hinwegzunehmen, befindet sich. nahezu mittig 
vor den Schranken zu dieser Kapelle. Dieser Befund (hinzu kommt die 
direkte Verbindung des Hofes zur Hauptkirche durch eine Gasse) deutet 
darauf, da dieser Kapelle in Zusammenhang mit Jeremias ein besonderer 
Wert gezollt wurde, so daf) die Funktionen des Hofes mit der kathedra als 
auch Raum 1772 N damit zu tun gehabt haben kónnten. Der Interpretation 
als Gedenk- und Gebetsstátte in Zusammenhang mit der Kapelle (auch ein 
auswártger Pilgerbetrieb ist móglich) scheint daher die wahrscheinlichere 
zu sein. 

Zu der von Descceudres jüngst vorgetragenen Ansicht, daB die Turmbauten 
früherer Mónchssiedlungen in erster Linie als Wohntürme dienten, ohne 
allerdings die Existenz von Fluchttürmen abzustreiten, setzt der Verfasser 
(S. 303 Anm. 467) unter Anführung auch schriftlicher Quellen entgegen, 
daB sie in der Regel doch als Fluchttürme dienten und erst von einem 
spáteren Zeitpunkt an der Bau von Türmen als Wohnbauten móglich ist. 

Von den folgenden Ausführungen sei hier nur noch auf die ágyptsch- 
christlichen Grabsitten verwiesen, die in vielfacher Hinsicht in der Tradition 
der heidnischen Zeit stehen. Auf die Sitte der Mumifizierung und der mehr 
oder weniger óffentlichen Aufbewahrung der Leichname wurde bereits 
hingewiesen. Auch hier zeigt sich wieder die Stárke des Verfassers, der von 
einem aus schriftlichen Quellen gewonnenen Kontext ausgeht, um vor 
diesem Hintergrund die archáologischen Beschreibungen und Interpretationen 
aufzunehmen. Übersichtlich werden dem Leser die vorkommenden Grabtypen 
mit genauer Beschreibung der architektonischen Gestaltungsmóoglichkeiten 
von Mausoleen und Grabkapellen vorgestellt. Am Ende des sechsten Kapitels 
werden noch militárische Anlagen, Wohnháuser und palastartige Bauten 
thematisiert. 

Der oben erwáhnte Katalog stellt noch einmal die wichtigsten Kirchen 
Agyptens vor. Der Verfasser ist dabei in der Lage, jedem Bauwerk nicht 
nur in seiner Stellung in der architektonischen Gesamtentwicklung, son- 
dern auch seinen Besonderheiten, wie z. B. der Bemalung gerecht zu wer- 
den. Selbstverstándlich enthalten die Beschreibungen Ausführungen zur 
genauen Lokalisation, Baustadien und die bereits erwáhnten Pláne. 
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Die folgenden Indices sind nicht als benutzerfreundliche Zugabe, son- 
dern als wesentlicher Bestandteil des Buches aufzufassen, da es die unter- 
schiedlichen Blickwinkel (Betrachtung der Bauten als Ganzes, Entwicklung 
einzelner Bauelemente und stetige Hinzuziehung von Vergleichsmaterial) 
mit sich bringen, daB Aussagen zu einzelnen Gebáuden über das gesamte 
Buch verteilt sind. Das geographische Register und der Index zu Begriffen 
und Sachen ermóglicht so erst den umfassenden Überblick zu den ver- 
schiedenen Themen. 

Die wenigen kritischen Bemerkungen, die hier gemacht wurden, konnten 
mit gutem Gewissen niedergeschrieben werden, da mit dem besprochenen 
Buch ohne Frage ein Siandardwerk vorhegt, daB in dieser Form wohl nie- 
mand anderes als der Verfasser hátte schreiben kónnen. 


Universitát Münster SIEGFRIED G. RICHTER 
Institut für Agyptologie & Koptologie, 

Schlaunstrafje 2, 

D-48143 Münster 


Noel Lenski, Failure of Emfire. Valens and the Roman State in the Fourth Century 
A.D., 'Transformation of the Classical Heritage XXXIV, Berkeley/Los 
Angeles/London 2002 (University of California Press), xiv - 454 pp., ISBN 
0-520-23332-8, $ 75.00. | 


Was the emperor Valens the wrong man in the wrong place? Yes, 
according to Lenski's considered opinion about the reign of Valens (364- 
378). Valens seems never to have been able to get in control of affairs, 
and crisis followed crisis in the period when this man from Pannonia gov- 
erned the eastern part of the Roman Empire. The ultimate disaster was, 
of course, the humiliating defeat against the Goths at Adrianople, where 
Valens met his death. This is the first book-length study of Valens and his 
reign; it grew out of the author's 1995 Princeton dissertation. Valens and the 
Fourth. Century Emfnre. Fortunately, Lenski does not identify himself with the 
protagonist of his book. This study is therefore not an attempt to reha- 
bilitate Valens, but a fair assessment of the person and his times. Such an 
assessment is possible thanks to the relative abundance of source material, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, in the first place. Lenski took the sensible decision 
not to write a biography—although there is little more to know about 
Valens than what is treated in this book— but rather a case study in the 
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stresses of the late antique empire and the expectations that contempo- 
raries had of an emperor to deal with these strains. It is evident that Valens 
could not live up to those expectations. 

The throne came unexpectedly for Valens. On 26 February 364 his 
brother Valentinian was proclaimed successor of Jovian; a month later 
Valens was made co-emperor. Although each emperor was responsible for 
his own half of the empire, they often acted in unison, in particular with 
regard to legislative and administrative measures. Valentinian was the senior 
emperor, and Valens always remained subordinate to his brother. Unlike 
Valentinian, who had a successful military career before he became Augustus, 
Valens had spent most of his youth on the family estate in Pannonia and 
was, according to Ammianus (31.14.5), trained neither in the military nor 
the liberal studies. The book's opening chapter sketches a wonderful pic- 
ture of Valens' background, about his father Gratian, about Pannonia and 
its people. Valens is characterized as strong, not very well educated and 
a man of countrylife; Ammianus even calls him boorish. Like his brother, 
he had a preference for appointüng his fellow countrymen on key functions 
in military and administrative positions. 

Lenski discusses the main events of Valens' reign in chronological order, 
starting with the uprising of Procopius in 365-6. This usurpation was a 
serious threat to Valens since Procopius was able to rally a lot of support. 
One of the centres of the revolt was Constantinople and after the sup- 
pression of Procopius, Valens' relations with the. eastern capital remained 
feeble for the rest of his reign. To gain support Procopius made clever use 
of his family connections with the former emperor Julian and the 
Constantinian dynasty, and he emphasized Valens! obscure background. 
Although Valens tried to associate himself with the Constantinian family, 
e.g. by completing building projects started by Constantine and Constantius 
and establishing marital bonds, Valens was acutely aware that he fell 
short of the expectations of the ideal emperor with respect to descent and 
education. 

Ihe Procopius revolt was followed by Valens' first Gothic war (367- 
369), which is discussed in chapter 3. The official excuse for this war was 
that the Goths had given offence by supporting Procopius. However, Valens' 
desire to prove himself as a general in the field was probably the real rea- 
son, as well as the mistaken idea that the barbarians formed a constant 
threat to the Roman Empire. After having sketched the background of 
Roman-Gothic relations in the fourth century, Lenski proceeds to describe 
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the Roman campaigns against the Goths. In general the war was not very 
successful. The Roman-Gothic relations deteriotated considerably as a con- 
sequence of this war and the peace treaty drew a strong divide between 
Roman and barbarian. 

The next chapter focuses on Valens' eastern policy and conflicts with 
the Sassanians—in which Armenia, of course, fulfilled a key role (king 
Pap)—as well as with minor peoples as the Maratocupreni, Isaurians and 
Saracens. Very interesting is what Lenski has to say about the Brewiaria of 
Eutropius and Festus (pp. 185-196). These historical discourses should be 
considered as representations of Valens! ideology of expansionism and 
instruments to prepare for and justify war against Persia. In chapter 5, 
which deals with religion, Lenski argues that Valens was in his heart 
a rehgiously tolerant person, but that the circumstances and the con- 
flicts within the eastern church forced him to take a stand and persecute 
harshly those who were not of Homoian conviction. Part of this chapter 
is devoted to the magic trials in Rome and Antioch. The conspiracy lead- 
ing up to the trials should, according to Lenski, not be seen as a pro- 
Julianic pagan opposition against Valens and his brother, as has recently 
been argued by FJ. Wiebe,! but as a plot, although overtly pagan in char- 
acter, of people unhappy with Valens' rule. 

A field in which Valens received a good press is that of administration 
and finance, the subject of chapter 6. With regard to administration four 
areas had Valens' particular interest: corruption, civic administration, the 
masses (food supply), and agriculture. With regard to taxation and finances 
Lenski explains that Valens' measures were microeconomically a success 
but almost disastrous at a macroeconomic level. During his whole reign 
Valens, in spite of recruitment laws, was short on military manpower. 

The subject of the last chapter is the disaster at Adnanople. The intro- 
ductory events, such as the Gothic immigration in 376, are elaborately 
described as well as, of course, the decisive battle. Lenski presents reasons 
for the disaster: lack of manpower, the lack of support from Gratian, tac- 
tical and strategic errors, and the troubles on the eastern border which 
demanded Valens' attention and. prevented him from dealing with. the 
Gothic problem immediately. T'wo-thirds of the eastern army was killed in 
this battle: the worst defeat since Cannae according to Ammianus (31.13.19). 
Valens' inglorious death at Adrianople is representative of his unhappy reign, 
in which many of the problems and strains which the Roman Empire strug- 
gled with came together. Four appendices conclude the book: on datable 
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evidence for Valentinianic fortificatons, on Shapur's administrative struc- 
tures in Ármenia, on natural disasters in the reign of Valens, and on civic 
structures built under imperial sponsorship between 364 and 378. 

The book contains some minor mistakes: e.g. Constantius! wife was not 
called Fausta but Faustina (p. 98), Julian did not besiege Ctesiphon 
(p. 160), and "as far east as Lycia", should be *as far west as Lycia" (p. 199). 
Furthermore, Lenski puts too much trust in the Christian sources with 
respect to persecutions of Chrisaans during Julian's reign (p. 214). How- 
ever, these criticisms are just the pedantry of a reviewer. Lenski's book is 
a very welcome, detailed and well-written study of the tragic reign of Valens 
and the problems of the Later Roman Empire in general. 


Dept. of History, JAN WitLEM DRiyvenRS 
University of Groningen, 

P.O. Box 716, 

NL-9700 AS Groningen 


! FJ. Wiebe, Kaiser Valens und die heidnische Opposition (Bonn 1995). Lenski also argues 
against the view of the Procopius revolt as being a pagan reaction against the new 
Chrisüan emperors (pp. 110-111) as claimed by Wiebe. 
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Patristic Exegesis (147-162); M.L. Poll-van de Lisdonk, Erasmus' Annotationes 
on l Cor. 15,51: *We shall indeed all rise' or *We shall not all sleep"? 
(163-174). 

Boyarin, Daniel, Sparks of the Logos. Essays in Rabbi Hermeneutics (The 
Bril Reference Library of Judaism 11), Leiden-Boston: Brill 2003, X - 
302 pp., ISBN 90-04-12628-7, € 89 / US$ 111 (hardback).—"There are 
two major themes running through the essays reprinted in this book: the 
first 1s the typological relation of rabbinic Judaism to Christianity, while 
the second is the re-animation, by going back to the roots, of a rabbinic 
Judaism that would not manifest some of the deleterious social ideologies 
and practices that modern orthodox Judaism generally does'. 

Cerrato, J.A., Hippolytus between. East and. West. "Ihe. Commentanes and. the 
Provenance of the Corpus (Oxford "Theological Monographs), Oxford: Oxford 
University Press 2002, X 4 291 pp., ISBN 0-19-924696-3, 7; 50,00 (cloth- 
bound with book jacket).— Originally doctoral thesis Oxford University 
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(supervisor Edward J. Yarnold): Part I: Hippolytus in Christian Tradition; 
II. Hippolytus and Eastern Christanity; III. The Asian Milieu of Apocryphal 
Sources; IV. The Asian Milieu of Controversies; V. The Asian Milieu of 
Apocalypticism. Appendices: The title list of the statue; Abbreviated tex- 
tual references. Bibliography. Index. 

Classen, Carl Joachim, Antike Rhetorik im. Zetaller des Humanismus (Beitráge 
zur Altertumskunde 182), München-Leipzig: K.G. Saur Verlag 2003, IX 
* 373 S. ISBN 3-598-77734-5, € 96 (Gebunden).—Schón ausgestattete 
Ausgabe mit elf Studien zum Thema. Viele Verweise auf patristische 
Schriftsteller. 

Gnilka, Christian, Prudentiana Ill, Supplementum, München-Leipzig: K.G. 
Saur Verlag 2003, 100 S., ISBN 3-598-73009-8, € 60 (Gebunden).— Register 
zu Band I: Critica (5-42); Register zu Band II: Exegetica (43-71); Epilegomena 
(zu Bd. I-II; und Indiculus zu den Epilegomena, 72-100). 

Gregorio di Nissa, Contro :i| Fato. Introduzione, testo, traduzione e com- 
mento a cura di Michele Brandini (Biblioteca Patristica), Bologna: Edizioni 
Dehoniane 2003, 201 pp., ISBN 88-10-42050-0, € 19,00 (pb). 

Hauser, Alan J. & Duane F. Watson (eds.), A History of Biblical Interpretation. 
Vol. 1: The Ancient. Period, Grand Rapids, Michigan / Cambridge, U.K:: 
Eerdmans 2003, xxi *- 536 pp., ISBN 0-8028-4273-9, US$ 45.00 / £; 32.95 
(hardcover with jacket).—An excellently edited and finely produced book 
written by internationally renowned experts from the English speaking world 
and quite possible to become a standard resource on the history of bibh- 
cal interpretaüon for graduate and undergraduate students alike: Preface 
(vi-x); Abbreviations (xi-xxi; 1l. Alan J. Hauser and Duane F. Watson, 
Introduction and Overview (1-54); 2. Esther Menn, Inner-Biblical Exegesis 
in the Tanak (55-79); 3. Leonard Greenspoon, Hebrew into Greek: Inter- 
pretation In, By, and Of the Septuagint (80-113); 4. Peder Borgen, Philo 
of Alexandria as Exegete (114-143); 5. Philip R. Davies, Biblical Interpretation 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls (144-166); 6. Martin McNamara, Interpretation of 
Scripture in the T'argumim (167-197); 7. Gary G. Porton, Rabbinic Midrash 
(198-224); 8. James A. Sanders, The Stabilization of the Tanak (225-252); 
9. James H. Charlesworth, The Interpretation of the Tanak in the Jewish 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha (253-282); 10. Donald H. Juel, Interpreting 
Israel's Scriptures in the New Testament (283-303); 11. Joseph Trigg, The 
Apostolic Fathers and Apologists (304-333); 12. Frances Young, Alexandrian 
and Antüochene Exegesis (334-354); 13. Dennis Brown, Jerome and the 
Vulgate (355-379); 14. Richard A. Norris, Augustine and the Close of the 
Ancient Period of Interpretation (380-408); 15. Harry Gamble, The Formation 
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of the New Testament Canon and Its Significance for the History of Biblical 
Interpretation (409-429); 16. Craig A. Evans, The Interpretation of Scripture 
in the New Testament Apocrypha and Gnostic Writings (430-456); Contrib- 
utors (457); Index of Ancient and Modern Authors (458-465); Index of 
Subjects (466-517); Index of Primary Sources (518-536). 

Jonge, M. de, Pseudeptrapha of the Old Testament as Part of Christian Literature. 
The Case of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and the Greek Life of Adam and 
Eve (Studia in Veteris Testamenti Pseudepigrapha 18), Leiden- Boston: 
Bnll 2003, VIII - 281 pp., ISBN 90-04-13294-5, € 75 / US$ 94 (hard- 
back).—lImportant collection of essays written earher by the author as well 
as a number of new chapters, all testifying to the author's well-substanaü- 
ated thesis that, in great majority, the so-called 'Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament are in actual fact Christian documents incorporaüng Jewish tra- 
ditions: Preface (VII-VIID); Introduction (1-5); Part One: 77e so-called 
Pseudefigrapha of the Old Testament and Early Christianity. Some General. Questions: 
(1) 'Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament: An Ill-Defined Category of 
Writings! (9-17); (2) The *Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament" as Witnesses 
to the Authority of the Old Testament in the Early Church (18-28); (3) 
Developing a Different Approach (29-38); (4) The Christian Transmission 
of Pseudepigrapha. Some Cases (i.e., the Ascension of Isaiah; Vitae 
Prophetarum; 4-5-6 Ezra; Paralipomena Ieremiou; the Greek Apocalypse 
of Baruch; Joseph and Aseneth; 1 Henoch; The Assumption of Moses, 39- 
68); Part T'wo: 7/he Case of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs: (5) Defining 
the Major Issues in the Study of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (71- 
83); (6) The Testaments of the Twelve Patrarchs as a Document Transmitted 
by Christians (84-106); (7) The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and Related 
Qumran Fragments (107-123, leading up to the conclusion: tno Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs at Qumran"); (8) Levi in the Aramaic Levi Document 
and in the 7estament of Leu (124-140); (9) The Two Great Commandments 
in the Testaments of the Twelve Patnarchs (141-159); (10) Light on Paul from 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs? 'The Testaments and the New Testament 
(160-177, among other things concluding that 'the selection of passages 
from the Testaments in the margin of Nestle-Aland's 26th edition is very 
limited, and. unevenly distributed); Part "Three: 7/e Case of the Greek Life of 
Adam and Eve; (11) The Christian Ongin of the Greek Zzfe of Adam and Eve 
(181-200); (12) The Washing of Adam in the Acherusian Lake (Greek Z7fe 
of Adam and Eve 37:3) in the Context of Early Christian Notions of the 
Afterlife (with L. Michael White [and, like in other parts of the book, with 
the assistance of Johannes Tromp], 201-227); (13) The Greek Lf of Adam 
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and Eve and the Writings of the New Testament (228-240, among other 
things concluding that *the examination of the parallels between the writ- 
ings of the New Testament and the Greek Life of Adam and Eve does not 
point to a direct relaüonship...; ...a case can be made for datng the 
GLAE at the end of the second century CE on the basis of a comparison 
with Theophilus of Antioch, Irenaeus and Tertullian"). Bibliography (241- 
256). Index of References (257-271). Analyücal Subject Index (272-281). 

Kosters, Oliver, Die Trinitátslehre des Epiphanius von Salamis. Ein. Kommentar 
zum «Áncoratus» (Forschungen zur Kirchen- und. Dogmengeschichte | 86), 
Gótüngen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 2003, 396 S., ISBN 3-525-55194-0, 
€ 66 (Geb.J.—Dissertation Westfálische Wilhelms-Universitát Münster 
(Promotor Wolf-Dieter Hauschild; Zweitgutachten Barbara Aland): I. T'eil: 
Biographisch-historische Voraussetzungen; II. Teil: Der Ancoratus als 
Interpretation der biblischen Aussagen— Gott als *Dreiheit in. Einheit"; III. 
Teil: Zusammenfassung— Epiphanius! Trinitátslehre als. "Theologie der 
Namen". Literaturverzeichnis. Register. Wie die Untersuchungen in Teil 
I und die Interpretation des Ancoratus gezeigt haben, gibt es für das viel 
beschworene rigorose Altnizánertum des Epiphanius keine Belege. Seine 
Tnunitátslehre steht in erster Linie in der Tradition des Athanasius (.. .) 
und ist nicht unbeinflusst durch das origenistisch-eusebianische Milieu 
Palásanas (. . .). Stark durch Athanasius geprágt, entfaltet er seine Trinitáts- 
theologie in der Auseinandersetzung mit (neu-Jarianischer und. modalist- 
ischer Lehre markellischer Art. (. ..) Grundlegend für den Z4ncoratus 1st die 
7 heologie der Namen, mit der Epiphanius Einheit und Differentziertheit bezeich- 
net und die ein Ersatz für die spáter übernommene Redeweise von den 
drei Hypostasen und der einen Usia ist. Ausgehend von den offenbarten 
Namen (Mt 28,19) entfaltet er eine Begriffstheorie, mit der er den zen- 
tralen Sachverhalt der "Drüehet in. Einheit" begründet zum Ausdruck brin- 
gen will. Dieser Ansatz ist einzigartig und als Proprium des Epiphanius zu 
bezeichnen'. (370). 

Macarios de Magnésie, Z2 Monogénés. Introduction générale, édition. critique, tra- 
duction frangatse et commentaire par Richard Goulet. 'Tome I: Introduction générale; 
Tome II: Édition critique, traduction frangaise et commentaire (Textes et 
traditions 7), Panis: Librairie philosophique J. Vrin 2003, 383 * 445 p. 
ISBN 2-7116-1647-9, € 80 (pb)—fÉtude sur l'Apocritos (ou le Monogénés, 
comme a rebaptisé M. Richard Goulet le texte) d'un certain Macarios, 
ceuvre peu connue mais trés importante pour mieux connaitre le conflit 
entre hellénisme et chrisüanisme dans les premiers siécles de notre ére. 
"On pense généralement que Macarios a emprunté ses objections au traité 
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perdu en quize livres écrit. Contre les Chrétens par le philosophe de la fin 
du IIF siécle, Porphyre de Tyr. On aurait donc là les vestiges de la polémique 
dingée contre le christianisme par son plus grand adversaire.—Les réponses 
apportées par Macarios pour défendre le christianisme ne sont pas elles 
non plus dépouvues d'intérét, car elles font appel à des vues théologiques 
originales qui s'incrivent dans les grands débats doctrinaux du IV* siécle et 
à des ressources rhétoriques que l'on voit rarement étalées aussi ouverte- 
ment chez les Péres de l'Église". 

Magness, Jodi, 7/he Archaeology of Qumran and the Dead Sea Scrolls, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan / Cambridge, U.K.: Eerdmans 2002, xlvi ** 238 pp. 
(incl. 66 fig), ISBN 0-8028-4589-4, US$ 26.00 / £ 18.95 (hardcover with 
jacket).—A fascinating book, written in an attractive way with both spe- 
cialists and non-specialists in mind, and offering a number of fresh con- 
clusions concerning life at Qumran. *In the half century that Roland de 
Vaux excavated Qumran, the most important contributions to its archae- 
ology have undoubtedly been made by Jodi Magness'. 

Metzdorf, Christina, Die Tempelaktion Jesu. Patristische und. hastorisch-kritische 
Exegese im. Vergleich (WUNT, 2. Reihe 168), Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck 2003, 
XIII * 289 S., ISBN 3-16-148190-9, € 59 (kart.).—Diss. Fachbereich Kath. 
Theologie, Johannes Gutenberg-Universitát Mainz (Promotor Marius Reiser; 
Zweitgutachten Theofried Baumeister). Die. Autorin vergleicht die Deutung 
der Tempelaktion Jesu bei den Vátern (insbes. Origenes, Johannes 
Chrysostomus, Theodor von Mopsuestia, Kyrill von Alexandrien, Augustinus 
von Hippo) mit der Interpretation historisch-kritischer Exegeten des 19. 
und 20. Jahrhunderts (insbes. Heinrich G.E. Paulus, Friedrich Lücke, David 
Friedrich StrauB, Adalbert Maier, Ed P. Sanders, Ben F. Meyer). Sie 
zeigt, daB die Váter mehr an historischen Fragen interessiert sind als man 
gemeinhin annimmt and daf) die historischen Konstruktionen der Moderne 
vielfach auf fragwürdigen Vorannahmen beruhen. 

Palladius: Die lateinische Übersetzung der Historia Lausiaca des Palladius. 
lextausgabe mit Einleitung von. Adelheid Wellhausen (Patristische Texte 
und Studien 51), Berlin-New York: De Gruyter 2003, L * 758 S., ISBN 
3-11-016710-7, € 198 (Leinen).—Eandrucksvolle Neuausgabe der lateini- 
schen Übersetzung der berühmten Sammlung von Mónchsgeschichten: 
Vorwort (V-VID; Sigelliste (XIII-XV); Alphabetische Liste der Handschriften 
(XVII-X XIID; Bibliographie (XXV-XLIV); Abkürzungsverzeichnis (XLV-L;; 
Einleitung: A. Das Werk; B. Die lateinischen Versionen; C. Der lateini- 
sche Text der Version Ia/I; D. Die handschriftliche Überlieferung des 
lateinischen Textes; E. Die Rekonstruktion des lateinischen Textes der 
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Version Ia (1-474). Historica Lausiaca: Die Kapitel der Historia Lausiaca 
(477-478); Synopse der Handschriften der Textrekonstruktion und der 
Version II (479-480); Conspectus Siglorum (481-482); Text (483-694). Indices 
(695-758). 

Sulpicio Severo, lita di Martino. Introduzione, testo, traduzione e com- 
mento a cura di Fabio Ruggiero (Biblioteca Patristica), Bologna: Edizioni 
Dehoniane 2003, 317 pp., ISBN 88-10-42049-7, € 23,00 (pb). 

Teixidor, Javier, Aristote en syriaque. Paul le Perse, logicien du IV* siécle, Paris: 
CNRS Éditions 2003, 152 pp., ISBN 2-271-06161-X, € 24 (pb).—(I) L'étude 
d'Aristote en syriaque; (II) La synthése logique de Paul le Perse; (IIT) 
Définition de la philosophie; (IV) L'/sagoge et les Catégories; (V) Le De inter- 
pretatione d'aprés Proba et Paul le Perse; (VI) Philosophie et science. 
Bibliographie. Glossaire. Index. 

Vaught, Carl G., 7/e Journey toward God in Augustine's. Confessions. Books I- 
. VI, Albany NY: State University of New York Press 2003, x1 - 193 pp., 
ISBN 0-7914-5792-3, US$ 17.95 (pb).—A philosopher's approach to the 
first six books of Augustine's Confessions, with comments reaching from 
Parmenides and Plato to Hegel and postmodernism. *In this book, my way 
of responding to Augustine's intentions is to retell the story of his journey 
toward God, to interpret it in terms of the philosophical framework that 
I am about to introduce, and to indicate how Augustine's development 
finally brings him to the place where ecstatic encounters with God are 
possible' (3-4). 

Viciano, Albert, Cristianización del Imperio romano. Orígenes de Europa, Murcia: 
Universidad Católica San. Antonio 2003, 442 pp., ISBN 84-932989-5-6 
(case bound).—(L) Crisüanización del pensamiento y de la cultura; (II) 
Cristianización de las costumbres y de las instituciones; (IIT) Cristianización 
del espacio y del tiempo. Epílogo. Bibliografia. Índices. 
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THE ROLE OF MARY AS CO-RECAPITULATOR IN 
ST IRENAEUS OF LYONS! 


BY 


M.C. STEENBERG 


ABSTRACT: In this article, the author takes up the theme of Marian consid- 
eration in the thought of Irenaeus, long considered by many to have been 
exhaustively addressed by past scholarship. But there is yet ground to be cov- 
ered: this study addresses the hitherto neglected theme of co-recapitulation as 
it applies to Mary in the Irenaean corpus. What to make of Irenaeus' asser- 
tions of an active, dynamic participation in the salvation process by the 'obe- 
dient virgin? Arguing against the possibility that Irenaeus is driven primarily 
by aesthetic concerns, the author posits a reading of Irenaeus that finds in 
Mary's person an integral and essential component of a theologically coherent 
system of personal and social recapitulation. 


When Jean Plagnieux wrote in 1970 that 'tout, semblerait-il, a été dit, 
et depuis fort longtemps, au sujet de la doctrine mariale d'Irénée'? he 
expressed a sentiment to which the paucity of Marian investigation in 
recent Irenaean scholarship has borne larger witness. Yet the role of Mary 
in the thought of Irenaeus may still be of interest to scholars, as there 
remain aspects of his fdoctrine mariale' which have not, in fact, received 
adequate attention. In particular, the aesthetic power and value of the 
cyclical Eve-Mary parallel, standing alongside that of Adam-Christ in a 
recapitulative conception of the salvation economy, has led scholars to 
address Irenaean. Mariology primarily from this starting point. In other 
words, the usual beginning has been the assertion, prevalent throughout 
the Irenaean corpus, that Eve and Mary are contrasüngly paralleled, are 
dramatically involved in the larger saga of the human economy, are inte- 
gral to the recapitulatve movements of the fall and redemption, and 


! [ am deeply indebted to Fr Thomas G. Weinandy, OFM Cap., Oxford, and Dr 
Charles Wilson, St Olaf College, USA, for their thoughtful comments on earlier ver- 
sions of this text. 

? Plagnieux, *La doctrine mariale de saint Irénée', Revue des sciences religieuses, 44 (1970) 
179. 
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reflections have then been laid upon this framework. Yet there is the 
antecedent *why?' that must be the basis for these assertions, and schol- 
arship has proven remarkably quiet on this eminently relevant question. 
Irenaeus certainly provides a remarkable development of the Eve-Mary 
parallel as found in more primitive forms in earlier writers, but is there a 
coherent theological basis for his powerful statements on the active influence 
of Eve and Mary upon the larger condition of all humanity? In the case 
of Mary in parücular, is there a sound theological or anthropological motive 
for the idea that the mother of Christ is herself recapitulative, dynamically 
involved in the salvation of humanity; or is Irenaeus simply moving back- 
wards from the notable parallelism of the incarnate Jesus, His mother and 
the first human couple, eisegetically reading a deeper meaning into what 
is essentially a doctrine of the aesthetic? 

In this paper I shall argue that, despite the genuine fact of the aesthetic 
value to the Eve-Mary parallel and Irenaeus' heavy use of it, there is an 
aspect of his anthropology which makes this parallel not only 'pleasing' 
and 'fitting';? but actually necessary and essential. In particular, I will sug- 
gest that Irenaeus' anthropology provides for a distinction between the indi- 
vidual or essential aspect of human nature and that of humanity as social 
creature, typified separately and distinctly in the persons of Adam and Eve, 
and will argue that from within such a context, a socially recapitulative 
'new Eve' is in fact a soteriological necessity. By the end of the paper, I 
intend to show that Irenaeus was not only the first Christian. author to 
integrate the figure of Mary into his theology in an expansive and major 
way, but was also the first theologian whose anthropology was developed 
in such a manner as to jusüfy, warrant and require that the salvation 
wrought by Christ be worked out in concert with the society of humankind, 
typified first in Eve and later in Mary. 


? Characterisüc terms in Irenaeus, e.g. 4.6.2; see Hoh, Die Lehre des hl. Irenáus über 
das Neue Testament (Münster: 1919) 112; Osborn, /renaeus of Lyons (Cambridge: University 
Press, 2001) 18. Throughout the present text, references to Irenaeus are cited accord- 
ing to standard convention: '2.22.4" refers to Adversus haereses book 2, chapter 22, sec- 
tion 4; ' Epid. 15' refers to Epideixis chapter 15. All quotations, together with their numer- 
ation, are taken from the Sources Chrétiennes critical editions. References to the Nag 
Hammadi Library: 'NHC (L3) 16.31-34' refers to the .Nag Hammadi Codices, codex I, 
tractate 3, page 16, lines 31-34 (ed. J.R. Robinson). 
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Uses of Mary in. lrenaeus 


Irenaeus' use of Mary in the course of both his anti-Gnosüc polemic 
and positive theological development is extensive. The corpus as it is cur- 
rently preserved contains no less than 65 passages that directly mention or 
obviously allude to the person of the mother of Christ (48 sections of the 
AH and 17 chapters of the Epid), the majority of which fall into three 
broad categories: the anti-docetist, in which the person of Mary is used as 
partial or complete proof that the Son of God had become truly man in 
the Incarnation; the ant-adoptionist, almost always tied in with extensive 
Scriptural quotation in evidence of Mary's fulfilment of prophecy and used 
to argue that the Christ was not an ordinary man adopted by God for 
the work of salvation, but in fact the one Son of God become man; and 
finally the recapitulatve or regenerative, in which context the Eve-Mary 
parallel and obedient virgin themes arise. It is this final category that will 
be most relevant to the present discussion, but its context can properly be 
set only through a brief examination of the other two. 

Both the anti-docetist and anti-adoptionist uses of Mary by Irenaeus are 
eminently Christological, as one would expect both of such discussions and 
the general trend of Marian reflection in the first and. second centuries. 
Pror to Irenaeus there seems to have been little interest in the figure of 
Mary expressed in writing, apart from any direct relevance she may have 
had upon the coming of the person of Christ.* While Irenaeus presents us 
with some of the first patristic passages on a distinct role of Mary beyond 
that of God-bearer, he is nonetheless influenced by the more general tra- 
dition of Marian reflection and makes extensive use of her potential for 
providing counter-evidence against what he perceives as the most common 
and ill-fated Christological errors of his Gnosüc opponents. These latter 


* Mention of Mary in the Apostolic Fathers is addressed below. For a general sur- 
vey of Mary in pre-Irenaean patristic thought, see Gambero, Mary and the Fathers of the 
Church: The Blessed Virgin Mary in. Patristic. Thought (San. Francisco: Ignatius Press, 1999) 
23-50. The person of Mary is elaborately treated in the Protoevangelton of James, of which 
a brief section (13.1) is devoted to a parallel with the Genesis account of Adam and 
Eve. The dating of the Protoevangelion 1s, however, now usually placed at the end of the 
second-century, either contemporary with or slightly later than Irenaeus; see Elliot, 7Ae 
Apocryphal New "Testament: A. Collection of Apocryphal Christian. Literature in an. English Translation 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993) 48-57. 
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did have their own views on the Mary figure as a part of their various 
cosmologies and anthropologies, but it was not so much their conception 
of her that offended Irenaeus' sensibilies as the "logical" conclusions regard- 
ing the person of Christ to which they led. Irenaeus saw in the late sec- 
ond century what various fathers and councils of the fourth and fifth would 
see during the height of the Christological controversy, namely that a flawed 
perception of Mary leads ultimately to a flawed percepton of the person 
of Jesus Christ: either that He was not in fact made man, or that He was 
not fully or the same God as reigned in heaven. 

These two views are almost always intrinsically intertwined in the Gnostic 
systems with which Irenaeus was faced. That the divinity should in some 
manner come to effect the redemption of humanity was a common thread 
among most of the sects of the day; the manner in which this redeemer 
might come to work among men, however, was extremely varied? Irenaeus 
incredulously sets forth a number of the Gnostics' solutions to this ques- 
tion in AH 1:*from the Ptolemaean Valentinian assertion. of the aeonic 
Saviour's possession of the spiritual seed from Achamoth and 'passage 
through' Mary as water passes through a tube', to exist among humanity 
and reveal to those of a spiritual nature the reality of their true selves;! to 
the Marcosian doctrine of a revelator-Christ who made the transcendent 
Bythos known to humanity for the first üme;? to the belief of the follow- 
ers of Simon Magus, Menander, Saturninus and Basilides that the divine 
Saviour had descended into the persons of these individuals or those whom 


? For an outline of Gnostic redeemer systems, see Jonas, 7e Gnostic Religion: the mes- 
sage of the alien God and the beginnings of Christianity (Boston: Beacon Press, 2001) 74-91; 
Rudolph, Gnosis: the nature and history of Gnosticism (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1983) 113- 
171; Logan, Gnostic Truth and Christian Heresy—A Study in the History of Gnosticism (Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1996) 211-240. 

* For the purposes of the present investigation, the question of Irenaeus' accuracy as 
regards his presentation of these systems is of less importance than his perception of 
them, for it is the latter that influenced his response. E. Pagels has argued against 
Irenaeus' reliability: Pagels, *Conflicting versions of Valentinian eschatology: Irenaeus's 
treatise versus the excerpts from 'Theodotus', Harvard 7 heological Review, 67 (1974) 53. 
Her argument has been challenged by R.M. Grant, *Review of The Johanntne Gospel in 
Gnostic Exegesis and. The Gnostic Paul, by Elaine Pagels', Religious Studies Review 3 (1977) 
30-34; and Ferguson, *The Rule of Truth and lIrenaean rehetoric in book 1 of Agatst 
Heresies, Vigiliae Christianae, 55 (2001) 356-357. 

? 1.7.2. cf. Gospel of Truth NHC (L3) 18.11-21; 20.23-21.2. 

? ].19. Marcus was himself a disciple of Valenünus with many similarities of soteri- 
ological thought, see Rudolph, Gnosis 196, 209. 
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they had identified, in order to bring the revelation of truth from above 
yet escape from the corrupted reality of the material order (e.g., suffering, 
death)? to the Carpocratian, Cerinthian and Ebionite doctrines of a good 
and steadfast man, Jesus, being adopted from above to bring revelation to 
the world.'? 'The list goes on, notably to include the Marcionites, Sethians, 
Encratütes, Barbeliotes and others, most of whom (though not all) present 
a redeemer figure of some kind who brings about either the beginning or 
the fulfilment of the redemption process. 

The intensely dualistic cosmologies and anthropologies of the larger 
Gnostic framework! made it largely impossible to conceive of the coming 
of a saviour figure into the material realm by anything other than docetüc 
or adoptionisüc means. Gnostic soteriologies, in common with aspects of 
the larger Hellenic philosophical tradition, were wont to protect the tran- 
scendence of the divine and its complete separation from material cor- 
ruptbility by insisting that any divine activity within the lower order must 
be mediated either through an only apparent contact with materiality and 
its consequential corruptibility,? or the divine inspiration and possession of 
a lower, material creature in order to achieve a desired direction of the 
human species.? For lrenaeus, neither of these views could be squared 
against his essential belief that the unique Son of the one God had become 
man and entered into the human economy in order to save it;'^ yet the 
mere fact of his objection to their conceptual schemes did not have the 
potential for swaying the Gnostics to a right belief.? To this end he required 
some means of demonstrating the logical impossibility of their varied doc- 
trines via a widespread, common point of departure, and he found this 
means in the person of Mary. 


? ]1.23-24. 

|? ].25-26. 

!! On the general tendency toward dualism in Gnostic thought, see Rudolph, Gnosis 
59-67f; Jonas, Gnostic Religion 42-47. 'That this dualism may be overstated in contempo- 
rary scholarship is argued in Williams, Aethinking "Gnosticism?— An Argument for Dismantling 
a Dubious Category (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1999) 49-50, 96, 116-138. 

!?? Hence the docetism of Simon Magus and Basilides; 1.23-24. 

5 Hence the adoptionism of Carpocrates, Cerinthus, the Ebionites, the Sethians and 
others; 1.25-26, 30. 

^ [renaeus' cardinal thesis and centrepiece of his 'rule of faith": 3.4.2; 3.16.6; 4.2.7; 
5.36.3; Epid. 6. 

5 Always Irenaeus! aim in his refutation of their doctrine: 2.17.1; 3.16.8; 3.25.7; 
4.praef.2; 5.praef. 
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The Gnostic picture of Mary's role in the bringing forth of the Saviour, 
where it exists at all, is characterised by Irenaeus with an air of exasper- 
ation. That she was merely a conduit through which the divine Saviour 
passed *as if through a tube! was apparently a commonplace belief and a 
typical demonstration of Gnostic docetism.? Irenaeus responds with a refu- 
tation based on a different interpretation of the same birth event: the real- 
ity of Christ's true humanity is guaranteed by his birth from a human 
woman, who by conceiving and giving birth imparts her own human nature 
to her child. To those who deny such a transmission of humanity from 
parent to offspring, Irenaeus responds: "They err who allege that [Christ] 


7 


took nothing from the Virgin" and insists that evidence of the humanity 
received by Christ is found, for example, in His *fellowship with us in the 
matter of food',? namely that He ate *butter and honey! in the presence 
of the disciples. The 'extraordinary energy'? with which Irenaeus combats 
the docetism of the Gnostics is explained by his insistence that only the 
true Son of God made truly and wholly man could effect the recapitula- 
tion of human life necessary for the economy of salvation to advance, and 
further that only the true Son made true man could give meaning to the 


cross.?? 


S1 enim non accepit ab homine substantiam carnis, neque homo factus est 
neque Filius hominis. Et si non hoc factus est quod nos eramus, non mag- 
num faciebat quod passus est et sustinuit.?! 


The list of attributes which Irenaeus believes Jesus *took from Mary' 
(e.g. humanity with all its characteristics of hunger, fatigue, sadness, pain, 
etc.)? is meant to show that His human birth guaranteed the fullness of 
His own humanity; but as anti-docetic arguments these statements are not 
fully convincing. Certainly a deity seeming to appear as a man could also 


/6 1.7.2, 3.11.3, 3.16.1; see Rudolph, Gnoszs 148-158 and cf. Epiphanius, Panartion 
31.7.4. 

9:39.22. T. 

1$. 9.18.3, 3.22.2; cf. Is 7.15. 

I? Sesboüé, Tout récapituler dans le Christ: Christologie et. sotériologie. d'Irénée de Lyon (Paris: 
Desclée, 2000) 71. 

? A theme later emphasized by Athanasius, De Incamatione 7, 9. 

?! 8.22.1] (SC 211 pp. 432-3): *For if He did not receive the substance of flesh from 
a human being, He neither was made man nor the Son of man; and if He was not 
made what we were, He did no great thing in what He suffered and endured.' 


5519,22 2^ 
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'seem' to. suffer, eat, be thirty or suffer pain, and lrenaeus is aware that 
the Gnostics argued as such.^ His truly powerful anti-docetist arguments 
come rather in the context of his reflections upon the deeper realities indi- 
cated and made possible by these attributes: the flesh received from Mary 
made the Son of God's suffering on the cross a 'great thing", for it was a 
true, corporeal suffering. The physical body made possible the resting of 
the Spirit upon Christ.?* His hunger and thirst made possible the genuine 
temptation in the desert which was necessary in the defeat of Satan.? Most 
importantly, the resurrection of Christ's true flesh is the guarantor of the 
fleshly resurrection of all humanity. For Irenaeus, the starüng point for 
these and all such reflections was in the Incarnation of the Son through 
the human Mary, which itself provided the basis for a refutation of Gnostc 
docetism. 

As intimated above, this anti-docetist polemic is almost always inter- 
twined with an anti-adoptionist argument. Not only is the Son truly man, 
but the man Jesus truly is the Son. The Sethian Gnostücs ('Ophites) and 
the Ebionites were the most vocal proponents of the doctrine that Jesus 
the man was born from Mary and Joseph 5in the usual way," purified 
and sanctified, finally to receive the Christ by the descent of the Spirit (or 
the 'Saviour) at His baptism. Irenaeus was aware that such a doctrine 
conflicted with his recapitulative understanding of salvation, and thus he 
was faced with the need to demonstrate that the birth of Christ was in 
fact the birth of the Son and not just a (normal man. Again, the person 
of Mary became an effective tool in his polemic, and this primarily through 
her indicative value as the 'token' or evidence of the fulfilment of the 
prophecies of Scripture. The prophets, above all Isaias,? had clearly indi- 
cated, at least in Irenaeus' reading, that the advent of the Messiah would 
be identical with the advent of the Son of God and would be indicated 
by a miraculous birth from a virgin. Irenaeus is an ardent supporter of 


?3 5.12.1-6; cf. Apocalypse of James NHC (V,3) 31.15-26; Second Treatise of the Great Seth 
NHOC (VIL2) 55.14-56.5; Epistle of Peter to Philip NHC (VIIL2) 139.9-23. 

45:9. 1:2. 

^ 5.21.1-3. 

?é 5.7, 9, 13; and generally the whole of AH 5. 

? 3.19.1. This idea is also found in certain strands of Valentinian Gnosticism, cf. 
Excerpts of Theodotus 59.1-4, 60. Hippolytus recounts what appears to have been a dis- 
pute between regional forms of Valentinianism over whether the body born of Mary 
was psychic or pneumatic, Refutation 35.5; see Williams, Rethinking Gnosticism" 290 n. 27. 

? [s 7.14-16; see Epid. 53-4. 
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the Septuagint translation's *virgin' (napÜ£voc) and not *young woman'? for 
precisely this reason: it was the virgin birth that made evident Jesus' iden- 
tity as the promised Messiah, that made Mary the *token' indicating the 
coming of the Son of God into the world.? The miracle of the birth bore 
witness to the miracle of the person; without the first miracle, one could 
not be certain of the second. 

Irenaeus is happy to quote Scripture ad nauseam in evidence of Jesus' 
identity as the Son of God, and it 1s revealing that a number of these 
quotations involve the role of His mother. In quotüng Paul, for example, 
Irenaeus draws attention to the fact that *God sent forth His Son, made 
of a woman'; and the whole affair of the Annunciation is presented as evi- 
dence that Mary's offspring was of divine as well as human origin.? The 
salutation of John the Forerunner to the unborn Jesus from within the 
womb of Elisabeth is given as further evidence of Jesus! divine character.? 
One wonders, however, how effective these extensive Scriptural quotations 
will actually have been in persuading Irenaeus! opponents of his view, for 
they require as a foundation a belief in the true witness of Scripture as it 
was preserved in the 'tradition of the Apostles',* and it was not uncom- 
mon for the Gnostücs to edit or omit Scripture of which they disapproved, 
or to exegete it in a manner that provided for wholly different interpre- 
tations than those to which Irenaeus was willing to give service.? The sheer 
extent of the Scriptural witness to the event of the virgin birth appears, 
however, to have convinced Irenaeus of its validity as an. anti-Gnostic 
defence: where one or two supporting passages in a single book might have 
failed to persuade convincingly, multiple passages drawn from not only 


*36 


multüple books but mulüple 'testaments'? that spanned centuries, yet all 


witnessed to the same miraculous event, held the potential for effective 
persuasion. 

In all, the anti-docetic and. anti-adoptionist uses of Marian references 
combine into Irenaeus! view of the double-generation of Christ: the gen- 


? [s 7.14. 

*) 3.21.2-4; Epid. 57. 

*! 8.16.3 (ref. Gal 4.4-5). 

? 3.16.2, 4.23.1 (ref. Lk 1.26-38; Mt 1.18-25). 

55 3.16.4. 

* FEmd. 98. 

5 8.14.(1-)4, 3.15.1-3. 

*€ A modern classification, of course unknown to Irenaeus; see Behr, On ihe Apostolic 
Preaching (New York: St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1997) 8 n. 1. 
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eration from the divine Father, and the generation from a human mother.?' 
Plagnieux contended that: 


Or la doctrine mariale est présentée comme pierre de touche et garantie de 
ces deux vérités, póles de la christologie authentique: le Christ vrai homme, 
autrement dit chair, Verbe incarné, parce que né d'une femme veritablement 
mére, ex Maria; le Christ vrai Dieu, par ce qu'ainsi né d'elle, il s'origine pour- 
tant de plus haut qu'elle, de Dieu méme, de Dieu seul, par l'engendrement 
virginal, ex Maria. Virgine; —comme en témoignent les symboles de la foi antique, 
résumant l'Ecriture.?? 


While Irenaeus never speaks of 'two natures! in Christ in the manner 
that would be current several centuries later in. Chalcedon, he speaks of 
the *two generations! of Christ to largely the same effect. He who has His 


source both in the divine godhead and the human species thus has both 


9 


divine power and human limitation,? and proof of the double-generation 


thus serves as proof of the incarnate Christ's true (nature! as the God- 
man. Irenaeus emphasises this most directly in a passage which P. Galter 


long ago called *l'affirmation la plus expressive peut-étre qui se trouve aux 
».40 


tróis [sz.] premiers siécles de la virginale maternité de Marie": 
qui eum ex Virgine Emmanuel praedicabant adunitionem Verbi Dei ad plasma 
ejus manifestabant; quoniam Verbum caro erit et Filius Dei Filius hominis, 
purus pure puram aperiens vulvam eam quae regenerat homines in Deum, 
quam ipse puram fecit (0 xaOapóc koBapóc tiiv xaOapàv àvoi&ag ufitpav civ 
&vayevvüoav tovc &vOpánouc eic Osóv, fjv atc xoBapàv nenotnxs); et hoc fac- 
tus quod et nos, Deus fortis, et inenarrabile habet genus." 


This passage reveals not only the doctrine of double-generation which 
is the apex of Irenaeus! anti-docetic and. anti-adoptionist arguments, its 
mention of the womb of the Virgin as that which 'regenerates men unto 


3 3.19.2, 5.1.2-3; Sesboüé, Tout récapituler 73-80, esp. 75. 

* Plagnieux, *La doctrine mariale', 180. 

*? Sesboüé, Tout récafztuler 75. 

*! Galtier, 'La vierge que nous régénére', Recherches de science. religieuse, 5 (1914) 137. 

* 4,33.11 (SC 100 pp. 830-1): *Those [of the prophets] who proclaimed Him as 
Emmanuel, born of the Virgin, manifested the union of the Word of God with His 
own handiwork, declaring that the Word should become flesh and the Son of God the 
Son of man, the Pure One opening purely that pure womb which regenerates men 
unto God—and which He Himself made pure. And having become what we also are, 
He is still the Mighty God and possesses an indescribable generation. Galtüer's article 
(op. cit.) corrects Massuet's erroneous assertion that the term 'virgin' refers, in this pas- 
sage and in 4.33.4, to the Church. 
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God' begins to reveal the third great theological use of the Mother of God: 
the regenerative or recapitulative. The number of Marian references in the 
Irenaean corpus that fall into this category 1s smaller than for the two pre- 
vious, due largely to the fact that there is no directly coordinate error 
among the Gnostc systems which they are called upon to refute; yet any- 
one who spends time with the works of this author cannot but be impacted 
by the weight these passages carry within his larger thought. 

Mary's role in the dual-generation of the incarnate Christ has, in one 
sense, a predominantly biological cast: human woman yields human child. 
But Irenaeus expands upon this idea through what is at times a subtle, at 
others a direct comparison with the 'first generation whereby human pro- 
ductivity took its roots: the generation wrought of Adam and Eve. Since 
their sin and fall, human generation had been caught in the web of the 
consequences of those actions. Though creating life, human generation also 
bound to death the thing generated, for it was generated from within the 
context of sin and into a world of sin (Ps 50.7 LXX), namely the arch- 
sin of disobedience, the consequence of which is death.**^ The disobedience 
of human life had brought corruption even to human generation, man's 
part in divine creation. To use language more typical of Irenaeus, human 
disobedience had turned the *inheritance! of man from life to death, a fatal 
move only to be corrected in the coming of Christ. His generation was 
disünctive and different: 


quod generatum est sanctum est et filius Altissimi Dei Patris omnium, qui 
operatus est incarnationem ejus et novam ostendit generationem (kouvijv óei&avv- 
toc yévvnov), uti, quemadmodum per priorem generationem (O1 tfj; xpotépag 
yevvfjoeoc) mortem hereditavimus, sic per generationem hanc hereditaremus 
vitam.* 


The 'former generation! and 'new generation! are the starüng points of 
the explicit parallel between what Irenaeus considers the historical account 
of Adam and Eve, and the more recent historical event of Jesus! life and 
Marian parentage. The morbid offspring of Adam and Eve was a physi- 


*? On the primacy of disobedience: 5.19.1, 5.27.2; Epid. 15, 16, 34. On death as 
consequence: 5.23.1-2, 5.27.2; Epid. 17. 

8 3.5.3, 3.12.11, 4.11.1. 

* 5.1.3 (SC. 153 pp. 26-7) *That which was generated [by Mary] is a holy thing, 
and is the Son of the Most High God, the Father of all and the one who effected the 
incarnaüon «of His Son? and showed forth a new generation, that as by the former 
generation we inherited. death, so by this new generation we might inherit life. 
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cal man (Cain) bound to death and corruption,? whilst that of Mary was 
likewise a physical man, yet one united to life, restoring the potential for 
human incorruptibility. Orbe is astute in asserting this as the starting point 
for the whole schema of the Mary-Eve parallel and contrast: the evident 
fact of the difference in the persons generated by them, declared explic- 
itly in Scripture. Mariological reflection in the early Church always began 
here, using consideration of the Scriptural and traditional witness to iden- 
tify just how far the parallel might be expanded. Such was the method 
espoused by Justin, who provides us with our earhest extant treatment of this 
parallelism (the Marian references in the Apostolic Fathers and other pre- 
Irenaean authors falling into the anti-docetic and anti-adoptionist/prophetic 
fulfilment categories, but not significantly broaching the parallelism between 
Eve and Mary)." For Justin, St Paul's contrast between Adam and Christ 
(1 Cor 15.22, 45) had a direct parallel in Eve and Mary: 


[Christ] became man by the Virgin, in order that the disobedience which 
proceeded from the serpent might receive its destruction in the same manner 
in which it derived its origin. For Eve, who was a virgin and undefiled, having 
conceived the word of the serpent, brought forth disobedience and death. But 
the Virgin Mary received faith and joy, and when the angel Gabriel announced 
the good tüdings to her [...] she replied, 'Be it unto me according to Thy 
word'.*? 


There is no shortage of scholarly assertion of the similarity between this 
passage from the ZXxalogue with. Trypho and Irenaeus! treatment of the same 
theme,* and it is certain that Irenaeus had in fact read Justin.? We need 
not necessarily accept with the enthusiasm of Orbe the idea that Irenaeus 
was directly dependant on him for this argument, as there is evidence that 


$ 'The generation of Cain is compellingly treated in Orbe, Antropología de San Ireneo 
(Madrid: Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos, 1969) 246. 

*? ibid., plus the whole of 244-253; and Orbe, Espiritualidad de San lreneo (Rome: 
Gregorian Pontifical Institute, 1989) 315-330. See Gen 4.1£ Lk 2f. 

* E.g. Aristides, Afology (fragment) in PG 96.1108-24; Ignatius of Antioch, Ephesians 
7, 18; Trallians 9; Smyrnaeans |. 

$$ Justin, Dal. 100. 

* E.g. Orbe, Teología de San Ireneo: comentario al Libro V del "Adversus Haereses?? (Madrid: 
La Editorial Católica, 1985-1988) 326; Orbe, Antropología 246; Ramos-Lissón, 'Le róle 
de la femme dans la théologie de saint lrénée', Studia Patristica, 21 (1989) 169. 

9? Justin's lost 7reatise Against Marcion is quoted in 4.6.2, and an unspecified text by 
Jusün, also lost, is quoted in 5.26.2. Famiharity with Justin's disciple, Tatian, is evi- 
denced in 1.28.1. See Behr, Apostolic Preaching 1, 11-13. 
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the Eve-Mary comparison was appealing and evident to a fairly widespread 
Christian population from the second century onwards?! But Justn 1s our 
first example of an author expanding the contrasting Eve-Mary parallel to 
include a reflection upon the means of the engendering of their relative 
offspring: Eve heeds the serpent and thus disobeys God, thereby bringing 
forth corruption and death. Mary heeds the word of the angel and thus 
obeys God, thereby engendering a 'holy thing! that is the source of hífe 
and incorruption. 

These themes are taken up by Irenaeus and further expanded in an 
elaborate reflection upon the Scriptural witness of the two women. Both 
were espoused to men whilst yet virgins;? both gave heed to an angel, Eve 
to the fallen angel speaking in the serpent and Mary to the archangel 
Gabriel;? both were faced with the decision to heed or abandon the will 
and charge of God. And for each parallel, Irenaeus discloses a point of 
contrast: Eve's change from virgin to mother was the result of seduction, 
sin and disobedience to the command of God, while Mary's transition to 
motherhood was in perfect accord with the divine will, to such a degree 
that not even her virginity was lost.? Eve was convinced, through her own 
lack of faith and the lie of the serpent, to disobey the charge of God, while 
Mary's faith in the word of the angel led her to obey God's command. 
For each point of paralleled dilemma, Eve and Mary respond and act in 
the opposite, each the antthesis of the other. This is epitomised in the 
contrast of obedience and disobedience, the supreme virtue and cardinal 
sin in Irenaean thought. Like unto Christ's obedience was Mary's, for just 
as Christ was obedient in a manner directly converse to Adam's disobe- 


dience,?? 


so was Mary obedient in exact contrast to Eve's disobedience. 

Maria Virgo obaudiens (fj xapÜévog orfjkooc) inuenitur dicens: Kcce ancilla tua, 
Domine, fiat mihi. secundum. uerbum. tuum. Eua uero inobaudiens (&neing) non 
obaudiuit enim adhuc cum esset uirgo. [. ..] inobaudiens facta, et sibi et uni- 
uerso generi humano causa facta est mortis (tfj x&ow àvOpomótnu aiti &yéveto 


*' Including later writers who will not have read Irenaeus or Justin, e.g. Jacob of 
Sarug, Homily 1 on the Mother of God, 625-631 (ed. Hansbury/Brock [1998], pp. 27-34); 
Ephrem of Edessa, Diatessaron 2.2 (SC. 121, p. 66); see Gambero, Mary and the Fathers 
116-119. 

? 9.21.4-6, 3.22.4, 5.19.1. 

5 4.23.1, 5.19.1. 

* 3.22.4; Epid. 33. 

5 A point argued by Orbe, Antropología 246-247. 

* Ed. 37, 98. 
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0avátov), sic et Maria habens praedestinatum uirum, et tamen Virgo, obau- 
diens, et sibi et uniuerso generi humano causa facta est salutis (vfj tàon 
&vOponótntt aitio. £yéveto ocrnpiac). Et propter hoc lex eam quae despon- 
sata erat uiro, licet uirgo sit adhuc, uxorem eius qui desponsauerat uocat, 
eam quae est a Maria in Euam recirculationem (àvaxüxkAmnoic) significans: 
quia non aliter quod colligatum est solueretur, nisi ipsae compagines adliga- 
tionis reflectantur retrorsus, uti primae coniunctiones soluantur per secundas 
secundae rursus liberent primas [. . .]. 


Here Mary is not only regenerative, but recapitulative. The contrast 
between her obedience and Eve's disobedience is extended to include an 
influence over other generations of men. In Eve's case this is eminently 
reasonable: she whose actions instigate sin and fallenness, and thus death 
and corruptibility, thereby has a direct influence upon those generations 
which shall come after her and be born into a world with such charac- 
teristics. In the case of Mary, however, the nature of the influence is less 
clear. Certainly she has an influence on future generations through her 
actions (as any human might), and on past generations through her Son, 
but this is not the limit of Irenaeus' exposition. He goes on to describe 
the 'knot' of disobedience engendered by Eve, which had bound human- 
ity fast since the Fall, loosed 5y Mary (not by her Son) through her obe- 
dience to God. Mary is the 'advocate! of Eve,? the one who herself 
destroys virginal disobedience' by her own virginal obedience?" and thus 
becomes the 'cause of salvation'?! for all of humankind. In a crucial pas- 
sage of the Fpideixis, Irenaeus asserts that 1s was necessary not only for Christ 
to recapitulate Adam, but also for Mary to recapitulate Eve: 


? 8.22.4 (SC 211 pp. 438-443): *Mary the Virgin is found obedient, saying, *Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according to Thy word'. But Eve was dis- 
obedient, for she did not obey when she was yet a virgin [...] and having become dis- 
obedient, was made the cause of death both to herself and to the entire human race. 
So also Mary, having a man betrothed to her yet nevertheless a virgin, was obedient 
and was made the cause of salvation both to herself and the whole human race. For 
this reason does the law call a woman betrothed to a man the wife of him who has 
betrothed her, although she is yet a virgin, thus signifying the circling back from Mary 
to Eve. For that which has been tied cannot be loosed unless one reverses the ties of 
the knot, so that the first ties are undone by the second, and the second frees the first.' 

* 9.22.4. 

$9 5.19.1; Epid. 33. 

9 Ed. 33. 

21:18.22.4. 
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oportebat-et-conveniebat enim recapitulari (&vaxegoAonóopat) Adam in Christum, 
«ut absorptum-deglutretur (koatanívo) mortale ab immortalitate», et Evam in 
Mariam, ut Virgo virginis advocata facta solveret-et-evacuaret (£kAO0) vir- 
ginalem inobaudientiam per virginalem obaudientiam.?? 


It is here that Irenaeus' Mariology takes on a unique flavour and the con- 
trasüng parallelism between Eve and Mary goes far beyond anything offered 
in Justin. Not only is the Virgin Mary presented as the aesthetic counter- 
part to the first woman, she 1s also assigned an active and essential role 
in the recapitulation of man that extends beyond her role as bearer of the 
incarnate Son of God. The aesthetic of parallelism has been taken to new 
heights. But is this thematic expansion appropriate? Here one returns to 
the question of underlying motivation that Irenaean scholarship has never 
sufficiently addressed. Is the role accorded to Mary simply an expansion 
of what may have already been a 'traditional' Eve-Mary parallelism, worked 
out by an author whose love for aesthetic balance provided the impetus 
for such an expansive treatment?9? [f so, it seems that Irenaeus! claims of 
the necessity of Eve's recapitulaton in Mary and the latter's status as advo- 
cala and source of freedom stand on questionable theological ground, if 
they do not in fact contradict outright his own claims of salvation as offered 
uniquely in and by Christ.** It is, however, possible to discover in Irenaeus 
a motivation for his Marian doctrines that extends past the aesthetic and 
rests upon foundational anthropological and theological beliefs, and which 
thereby gives some level of justification to his more radical attributions of 
influence to Mary. It 1s to this discussion that we must now turn. 


Ihe Eve-Mary Parallel and Social. Recafntulation 


The Eve-Mary parallel, as described above, is based upon a corre- 
spondence of the persons of Eve and Mary in the same manner as that 
between Adam and Christ. Irenaeus presents a deeply holistic typology 
wherein type and antitype are connected in a real and ontological man- 


9? Efud. 33 (SC. 406 p. 130): 'It was necessary and proper for Adam to be recapitu- 
lated in Christ, that *mortality might be swallowed up by immortality'; and for Eve to 
be recapitulated in Mary, that a Virgin, become advocate for a virgin, might undo and 
destroy the virginal disobedience by virginal obedience. Quotations from the Epid. are 
throughout taken from the critical Latin translation of Rousseau, as accessible to a wider 
readership than the Armenian (as found in PO:12). This Latin edition contains no depar- 
tures from the Armenian on points of key vocabulary in this study. 

$$ On Irenaeus' fondness for logical aesthetic, see Osborn, Zrenaeus 18-20, 173. 

9* 1.10.1-2, 5.36.1-3; Epid. 7. 
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ner, such that the activities of either one intimately effect the existence of 
the other. As such, the 'revivification' of humanity in the person of Christ 
is connected to the existence of Adam whose antitype He is, and thus 
Adam, too, is revivified in Christ.9 So also with Mary, the antitype of Eve, 
is the existence of the two intimately interconnected. The lives of the two 
types (Adam and Eve) are, by both similanty and contrast, indicative. of 
the anütypes to come, and by virtue of their antecedent date are influential 
in forming the human condition into which the antitypes will arrive. The 
latter (Christ and Mary) are recapitulatvely influential upon the former 
through the underlying ontological connection shared by type and anti- 
type. Christ's life 1s in some sense Adam's life re-lived, and so too is Eve's 
life re-lived in Mary. But it is precisely this 'so too' that is problematic. Is 
it really necessary? To state the question differently, is not Christ's reca- 
pitulation sufficient for the salvation of humankind, without need for a co- 
ordinate recapitulation by His mother? If Adam is characterised as the 
type of human nature itself?? then it will logically follow that the recapit- 
ulation of Adam equates to the recapitulaton of humanity, and that the 
recapitulation of Eve is in some sense an extraneous parallel wrought more 
for the sake of fitting beauty in the economy than for any inherently sav- 
ing value.?^ This view, however, does not square with Irenaeus' insistence 
upon the necessity of Mary's recapitulative role in the salvation story. Her 
part in the process of recapitulation is seemingly presented as both neces- 
sary and yet redundant—a dilemma which, if it holds, presents serious 
problems for Irenaeus! Mariology on a larger scale. It is, however, a 
dilemma that has not been addressed in any work of Irenaean scholarship 
to date, despite the popularity of treating the recapitulative and parallelism- 
oriented passages which give it rise. 

This dilemma of necessity and redundancy, this "logical conclusion to 
the traditional interpretation of Irenaeus" Eve-Mary parallel, takes its source 
from what, with respect to Irenaean scholarship, is an inherently inadequate 


9 1:28... 3:23. 

66 9.18.1, 4.34.4, 5.1.3, 5.34.2, Epid. 32, and repeatedly throughout the corpus. 

?'? An argument might be made for such a view, based on Irenaeus' assertion in 
5.21.1 that (the enemy would not have been fairly vanquished unless it had been a 
man born of a woman that conquered him', a thought which echoes Justin's argument 
that the Virgin birth came about *in order that the disobedience which proceeded from 
the serpent might receive its destruction in the same manner in which it derived its 
origin' (Dial. 100), both of which arguments are predominantly aesthetic. Yet, as I argue 
below, such a view alone does not adequately account for Irenaeus' larger conceptions 
of the role of Mary. 
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conception of humanity as typified in the persons of Adam and Eve. More 
specifically, the general conception of Adam as first human and Eve merely 
as a second human without further clarification, precipitates the problem 
outlined above, namely that an independent salvation (recapitulation) for 
the second human seems superfluous if humanity has already received its 
salvation in the recapitulation of Adam, unless it be prescribed that every 
human individual requires a disünct and separate recapitulation by another (!), 
which Irenaeus nowhere suggests. One is thus left with. two. possibili- 
ties: either the dilemma holds and Irenaeus' belief in the necessity of Eve's 
recapitulation in Mary is an over-extension of his aesthetic ideal, or there 
must exist some kind of distinction in the human roles of Adam and Eve 
that warrants a co-ordinate recapitulation of each. There is, as I shall show 
below, ample evidence in the author's extant corpus to validate the latter 
possibility. 

lhe Epidexis proves an invaluable tool in assessing the character of 
Adam and Eve as types of humankind, especially in those chapters (11-18) 
where Irenaeus describes the creation of humanity and its "fall. With respect 
to the former, it is extremely important that Irenaeus here gleans his details 
from the second creation account in Genesis, with its presentation of man 
and woman as created separately (Gen 2.7-25), rather than the first account 
with its simultaneous creation (Gen 1.26-27). Man (ó &vOpcenoc, Ahumanity) is 
fashioned by God in the person of Adam, set up in Paradise and made 
lord over the earth. Irenaeus presents Adam's creation, up until chapter 
13, as human creation entzre: it is he who will develop into perfection, he 
who will rule over the beasts of the earth and the angels set as servants 
in it, he who will walk with the Word of God as a prefiguring of the 
future Incarnation.? Only when this image of creation is wholly presented 
and man has already begun the course of his existence, does Irenaeus speak 
of the creation of Eve: 


Beneplacitum autem fuit ei et adiutorium homini facere; sic enim dixit Deus: 
«Non bonum est esse hominem solum; faciamus ei adiutorium secundum se»: 
in alis enim omnibus animalibus non inveniebatur par-et-aequale (ioog) et 
simile Adae adiutorium. Ipse autem Deus exstasim misit super Adam et 1in- 
somnum-fecit et, ut opus ex opere perficeretur, non factus in paradiso som- 
nus hic factus est super Adam, volente Deo. Et sumpsit Deus unam de costis 
Adae et replevit pro ea carnem, et costam quam sumpsit aedificavit in mulierem 


9? Epid, 11-12. 
9 Epid, 19. 
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et sic adduxit coram Adam. Is autem videns dixit: «Hoc nunc os ex ossibus 
meis, caro de carne mea; haec vocabitur mulier, quoniam de viro suo sumpta 
est.»"? 


Eve is created as Adam's 'helper', a term whose importance is stressed by 
its repetition three times in a single sentence of the above passage, drawn 
once from Scripture (Gen 2.18)" and twice of Irenaeus own formulation. 
The character of her creation is therein substantially different from that 
of Adam: not only was she of Adam, since, coming from his rib, she had 
her nature as human directly from his and was not a new creation in the 
same sense as he had been; but she also was for Adam, made for his aid 
and companionship along the necessary pathway of human growth.? Eve 
was, from her inception, a social creature, symbolically embodying not so 
much human zature (for Adam was &vOpenrogc and Eve &x àvOpómnov) as the 
human ;octefy formed by God 1n light of the fact that 5it is not good for 
man to be alone'. Humanity, both in its individual, essential nature (embod- 
ied in Adam) and its social aspect as one body of many members meant 
for the mutual support of one another (embodied in Eve, Adam's helper, 
and later in the Church), was to receive growth and a long period of exis- 
tence',? that eventually humankind might come to exist wholly in the per- 
fect image and likeness of God." 

But Eve's role as *helper' was to take a disastrous turn in the fall. She 
who was created to aid Adam in his growth was instead persuaded by the ser- 
pent to lead him into the transgression of the one commandment that God 
had given for the maintenance of their incorruptibility: the prohibition on 


7? Eb, 13 (SC 406 pp. 100-2): '[God] was well-pleased also to make a helper (adiu- 
torium) for the man, for thus God said: 'It is not good for man to be alone, let us make 
a helper fit for him' (cf. Gen 2.18), since among all the animals no helper was found 
equal and like unto Adam. So God Himself caused a deep rapture to come upon Adam 
and put him to sleep, and, that a work might be accomplished out of a work, sleep 
not being in Paradise, it came upon Adam by the will of God. And God took one of 
Adam's ribs and replaced it with flesh, and He built up the rib which He took into a 
woman, and in this way He brought her before Adam. And he, seeing her, said, "This 
at last is bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh; she shall be called *woman", for she 
was taken from her man' (cf. Gen 2.23). 

^ 'The LXX employs flon8óc, in most instances translated by the Latin adiutor/ adiu- 
torum. 

7? Such pathway as is described in, e.g., 4.28.1-3; Epid. 12. 

7 4.28.3. 

^ 4.28.4, 5.28.4. 
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the Tree of Knowledge (Gen 2.16-17).? In heeding the serpent and 
convincing Adam to partake of the fruit, the whole character of human 
society as a means of help and support was overturned: through the same 
virgin meant to be his greatest aid, (man was struck and, falling, died. 
Adam's own sin struck at the heart of human nature, and thus at Eve 
who had her nature in him; yet as embodiments of human and helper, 
Adam and Eve were disobedient in different ways and likewise were 
differently effected by their disobedience. Adam, Irenaeus! own Everyman, 
sinned in becoming less than his nature—in turning away from the source 
of his essence. Eve, though effected by the above through her connection 
to Adam, sinned differently in turning from her own purpose, the aid to 
life becoming the 'cause of death""—the one individual through whom *the 
human race fell into bondage to death'.? There was a double fall in 
Paradise: the fall of man as man through the departure from the nature of 
&vOpenogc that Irenaeus sees most prominently in the disobedience of Adam; 
and the fall of man as men, as a community of adiutores, which. Irenaeus 
associates most directly with the disobedience of Eve. Both were fatal, for 
interrelated yet distinct reasons. The disrupüon of human nature meant 
death; the corruption of human interrelation meant that the very charac- 
ter of the human society, intended to aid man in his growth into God- 
likeness, would now lead to death. Through the corruption of human 
nature, man died. Through the corruption of the social role of human 
relationships, *wickedness, spreading out for a long time, laid hold of the 
entire race of men, to such a degree that there was very little seed of 
righteousness in them'.? 

It is necessary to note that the tidy categorisation of roles employed 
here is not Irenaeus! own. True to his overall style, Irenaeus never treats 
systematically of a distinction of roles in Adam and Eve, nor does he speak 
categorically of a typological cast unique to each.? But it is equally impor- 
tant to consider that Irenaeus' polemic is not aimed at the definition. of 


7^ Epid. 15. 

75 Epid. 33, from the Armenian; see Behr, Apostolic Preaching 61. The Latin lacks 
'struck'. 

"7 8.22.4. 

9.19.1. 

7 Ep. 18. 

*? On Irenaeus' literary style and method, see the cogent summary throughout 
Donovan, One Right Reading? A. Guide to Irenaeus (Collegeville: The Liturgical Press, 1997) 
esp. pp. 14-17; cf. also Behr, Apostolic Preaching 15 n. 7. 
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such precise typological categories, and it 1s not the present author's con- 
tention that he accomplishes as much. Rather, as the above references 
and discussion will have shown, there is a tenor to Irenaeus' polemic and 
discussion of these two individuals that indicates a certain division of sym- 
bolism between them, and Irenaeus' reference to the necessity of the reca- 
pitulative activity of each substantially reinforces this division. Though the 
explicit delineation of the distinction may be only nascent in Irenaeus' writ- 
ings, and perhaps was so in his mind as well, it is nonetheless evidenced 
generally in his protological discussions, and, as we shall see, proves a fruit- 
ful ground for scholarly investigation into the more intricate aspects of 
Irenaeus' anthropological and soteriological thought. 

Hence one returns to Mary and Christ. In light of what has been said 
above, their characters as antitypes of Eve and Adam may begin to leave 
behind a sense of duplication, of twin type/antitype relationships exisüng 
side-by-side. As Adam and Eve embody interrelated yet distinct aspects of 
human existence, so do Christ and Mary sum up in themselves disünct 
aspects of the human condition. Jesus Christ, as new Adam', recapitulates 
in Himself the human nature of which Adam was the primal exemplar, 
namely the very essence and being of àvO0pemoc which had been the fab- 
ric of Adam's existence and which had been corrupted by his fall. It is 
this man?! that Christ recapitulates, (preserving the analogy of man'? by 
taking on the full nature of Adam and vanquishing the foe in Adam'.? 
As Adam is, in some sense, £e human, Christ works the salvation of human 
nature by becoming 'Adam' and recapitulatng the disobedience of the type 
in the perfect obedience of the antitype.^ The essence of human nature 
is healed and restored when the incarnate Christ reunites man and God 
from their artificial separation, thus 'revivifying' the former.? 

The person of Mary, then, stands in need of Christ's recapitulative activ- 
ity in the same manner as all other persons: as humanity is shared by all, 
so do all stand in need of humanity's healing. But as the antüitype of Eve, 


85 Epid. 32. 

55:9:22. T: 

85 Epid. 31. 

8* See 5.21.1: *Therefore does the Lord profess Himself to be the Son of man, reca- 
pitulaüng in Himself that original man out of whom the woman was fashioned, in order 
that, as our species went down to death through a conquered man, so may we ascend 
again to life through a victorious one.' 

5 Epid. 40. 

56 FEbid. 3]. 
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Mary is also in the unique position of being herself recapitulatory, not in 
the same sense as Christ whose recapitulation is of human nature, but as 
one whose role in the recapitulative economy is to restore the proper char- 
acter of human interrelatedness that this nature requires. Irenaeus can see 
this as a role distinct from that of Christ inasmuch as the healing of social 
relationships requires a relationship, requires more than one person. Even 
as Adam could not have been the cause of corruption to the purposed 
nature of human interaction without the presence and activity of another 
(Eve) so Chrst could not have been the cause of a restoration of these 
relationships without the presence of another person working in concert 
with His own recapitulative activities. This notion is tremendously instruc- 
tive for an interpretation of Irenaeus! passages on what might otherwise 
seem the independent! role of Mary in human salvation. His imagery of 
the *'knot' ted by Eve and requiring to be loosed by Mary; refers specifically 
to the fact that Eve's disobedience had bound the nature of human rela- 
tionships into a detrimental state bent on turning men away from the inten- 
tions of God, a state that could only be cast off through the life of one 
who again established human social interaction as an assistance and aid 


to the divine purpose. Mary becomes Eve's (advocate *? 


not only because 
she brings forth the Christ who is humanity's one intercessor,? but also 
because she restores, in concert with the life of her Son, the character of 
the human 'other' as Aelper. Where Eve's fall from the role of helper to 
Adam threw all of humanity into bondage to death, Mary's restoration of 
that role in her obedience to God *rescued' that same humankind;? and 
inasmuch as Mary's obedience brought forth Christ who revivified human 
nature itself, she became even the helper of Eve through the aid given to 
her Son. It 1s in this context that what was before a problematic comment 


becomes theologically explicable: 


It was necessary and proper for Adam to be recapitulated in Christ [.. .] 
and for Eve to be recapitulated in Mary, that a Virgin, become advocate for 
a virgin, might undo and destroy the virginal disobedience by virginal 
obedience."! 


9) 8.224. 

88 5.19.1. 

59 Cf. ] Tim 2.5. 
9. 

? Ehud. 33. 
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As humanity had fallen both individually and socially, it was necessary 
that salvation be worked among men both individually and socially.? Within 
this context, the cooperation with Christ of an obedient human person in 
the recapitulatnon of humanity is not only poetically and aesthetically art- 
ful, but in fact genuinely necessary if the whole effect of the disobedience 
in Paradise is to be overcome. The true balance of human existence in its 
largest sense is only restored when human nature, renewed by Christ, is 
set into its proper relational context of support and aid, which Irenaeus 
sees as the unique accomplishment of the Virgin Mary. 


Conclusion 


By way of conclusion, it should be restated that Irenaeus' use of Mary 
in both polemic and positive theology still holds the potential for further 
clarification of some of his most essential doctrines. If the above has been 
successful, it will have shown that the inherent dilemma posed by the tra- 
ditional interpretation of Irenaeus! Eve-Mary parallel in fact points to a 
much more intricate typological anthropology than Irenaeus is generally 
considered to present. Not only does he make full use of the anti-docetic 
and anti-adoptionist value of Mary's person and role in the Incarnation, 
he presents her as an integral and essential component of a theologically 
coherent system of personal and social recapitulation. 


University of Oxford, Harris Manchester College 
Mansfield Road, Oxford OXI 3TD 


? Again in following with the cardinal notion of recapitulation, namely that all the 
actions and states of fallen humanity are re-worked in holiness; see 2.22.4, Epid. 37. 
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ABSTRACT: Whereas it is generally assumed that the Gospel of Thomas was first 
composed in Greek, here the author finds evidence, confirming his earlier 
published thesis, that the well-known Nag Hammadi text was first set down in 
Syriac. On comparing divergences between the Greek witness to 7homas (P.Oxy 
1, 654, 655) and the fuller Coptic version (NHC IL2), it is argued that each 
of these differences can be readily attributed to the texts! final reliance on a 
common Aramaic source. In most instances, the hypothesized shared source 
may be inferred to be of either western Aramaic or Syriac character, but in 
some cases, the evidence points decisively toward Syriac-speaking provenance. 
Consequently, the investigation sheds light not only on the relationship between 
the two extant witnesses of 7homas, but on its dating as well. 


The truth, it is sometimes said, when not on the surface of things, is 
usually not far below it. The truism is particularly a propos when attempting 
to get behind an ancient translation to its original language of compo- 
sition. Where there is reason to postulate that a text is but a translation 
of another document not available to us, reconstructions of the latter must 
be shown to make better sense, show more rhyme and reason, than that 
which is in our possession. 

That this has never been successfully carried out with regards to the 
Coptic Gospel of Thomas (NHC. 112-7) and the related Greek fragments 
(P.Oxy. 1, 654, 655) remains problemaüc. Although for years it has been 
assumed that the Gospel of Thomas was onginally written in. Greek, only 
later to be translated into Coptic,! there has never been satisfactory accounting 


! G. Garitte ("Les *Logoi' d'Oxyrhynque sont traduits du copte," Mus 73 [1960] 335- 
49) has suggested that the Coptic is prior to the Greek, but this view has not won 
much support. 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2004 Vigihae Christianae 58, 138-151 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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for the fact that the relevant portions of the Coptic text look decidedly 
unlike a. translation of the parallel passages in the Oxyrhynchus papyri. The 
best explanation on offer for the differences between the Greek fragments 
and the fuller Coptic version is that the two documents attest to two sep- 
arate recensions of the same original Greek text. While this explanation 
is not inherently implausible on its own terms, it remains no more than 
an unproven hypothesis. 

Building on an earlier work in which I argue, among other things, that 
The Gosbel of Thomas was first written not in. Greek but in Syriac? here I 
seek to submit my theory to a cross-check with reference to the Oxyrhynchus 
fragments. If it is true that a Syriac original stands behind our Coptic text, 
then one may also expect—although this is not strictly required—evidence 
of the Syriac version standing behind the Greek as well. As it turns out, 
such evidence is forthcoming. In comparing the Greek and Coptic ver- 
sions of 7homas, there is good reason to suspect that both texts indepen- 
dently drew on a common source of some Aramaic dialect. If forced to 
süpulate between western Áramaic and Syriac, again simply on the basis 
of a comparison between NHC IL2 and P.Oxy 1, 654, 655, it would 
appear that the evidence in fact slightly favors the latter. 


? So Henri-Charles Puech (*Une collection de paroles de Jésus récemment retrou- 
vée: L'Évangile selon Thomas," in idem, En quéte de la Gnose, vol. 2: Sur PÉvangile selon 
Thomas: Esquisse d'une interprétation. systématique [Paris: Gallimard, 1978] 36-37), who sees 
the Greek text as the *orthodox" version and the Coptic as a gnostic revision. Despite 
the critique of Wolfgang Schrage (*Evangelienzitate in den Oxyrhynchus-Logien und 
im koptischen Thomas-Evangelium," in Walther Eltester and Franz H. Kettler, eds., 
Apophoreta: Festschrifl für Ernst Haenchen zu seinem 70. Geburtstag am 10 Dezember 1964 [BZNW 
30; Berlin: Tópelmann, 1964] 255-57), who claims that the case for large-scale redac- 
tion is not clear cut in either recension, Puech's theory remains dominant. See Kenneth 
V. Neller, *Diversity in the Gospel of Thomas: Clues for a New Direction?" SecCent 7 
(1990) 6. 

3 Thomas and Tatan: The Relationship. between. the. Gospel of "Thomas and the Diatessaron 
(Biblica Academia 5; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature; Leiden: Brill, 2002), esp. 
29-170. 

* 'This of course presumes against a theory that cannot properly speak of an "orig- 
inal 7Aemas" but envisages the collection as evolving incrementally (see most recently 
April D. DeConick, *The Original Gospel of Thomas," VC 51 [2002] 167-99). Whilst I 
argue for the textual unity of Thomas elsewhere (Thomas and Tatian, 171-82), here I shall 
take the matter for granted, without arguing the point. See Philip H. Sellew, "The 
Gospel of Thomas: Prospects for Future Research," in John D. Turner and Anne 
McGuire, eds., 7he .Nag Hammadi Library afler. Fifly Years: Proceedings of the 1995 Society of 
Biblical Literature Commemoration (NHS 44; Leiden: Brill, 1997) 335. 
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l.1 The Coptic Gospel of Thomas: 7he Evtdence of Mistranslation 


Whereas some of the earhest 7homas scholars have written about the 
possibility of an. Aramaic or Syriac substratum behind the Coptic collec- 
tion, their insights have seem to have fallen largely by the wayside.? This 
is unfortunate, for at many points the argument for a semitic background 
are entirely convincing. 

Some of the evidence along these lines is equivocal, poinüng as much 
to a western Aramaic background as to a Syriac one. For example, in Gos. 
Thom. 9 one finds the oddly elhipücal: "Now the sower went out. He filled 
his hand, he cast. Some, however, fell on the road. The birds came, they 
gathered them."* As to what the sower actually took in his hands and cast 
near the road, we may of course infer, but oddly, "seeds" are never men- 
tioned in. 7homas—1in contrast to the triple traditon (Matt 13:4//Mark 
4:4/ / Luke 8:5). The absence of "seeds" and the presence of "took a hand- 
ful" in the Thomasine text are, in my view, to be explained by a scribe 
mishearing the wording of the original language. If Gos. Thom. 9.1 was first 
set down in some kind of Aramaic, it would probably be similar if not 
idenücal to the text of Matt 13:3 OS: *A sower went out to sow seeds (Syr: 
Kis, zar& — Ara: NT)." The term zar'e sounds very much like both the 
parücipial and the finite form of the verb *to take a handful" (*1, zar — 
Ara: "). Most likely the translator heard something akin to Matt 13:3 OS, 


? On the semitic background to 7/omas, — Gilles Quispel, "The Gospel of Thomas 
and the New Testament," VC 11 (1957) 189-2 — idem, *L'Évangile selon Thomas et 
le Diatessaron," VC 13 (1959) 87-117; idem, "Some Remarks on the Gospel of Thomas," 
JVIS 5 (1959) 276-90; Antoine Guillaumont, *Sémitismes dans les logia de Jésus retrou- 
vés à Nag-Hammádi" 7A 246 (1958) 113-23; idem, "Les sémitismes dans l'Évangile 
selon Thomas: Essai de classement," in R. van den Broek and Maarten J. Vermaseren, 
eds., Studies in. Gnosticism and. Hellenistic Religions presented to. Gilles. Quispel on. the. Occasion of 
his 65th Birthday (EPRO 91; Leiden: Brill, 1981) 190-204; Han J. W. Drijvers, "Facts 
and Problems in Early Syriac-Speaking Christanity," SecCent 2 [1982] 173-75; Hans 
Quecke, *'Sein Haus seines Kónigreiches: Zum Thomasevangelium 85,9f.," Mus 76 
(1963) 51-53; Kurt Rudolph, *Gnosis und Gnostizimus: Ein  Forschungsbericht," 7AR 
34 (1969) 194; Francoise Morard, Encore quelques réflexions sur Monachos," VC 34 
(1980) 397; August Strobel, *Textgeschichtliches zum 'Thomas-Logion 86 (Mt 8,20/Luk 
9,58)," VC 17 (1963) 224. In the current Thomasine hterature—with the exception of 
Klyne R. Snodgrass, ^Ihe Gospel of Thomas: A Secondary Gospel," SecCent 7 (1990) 
19-38 (esp. 23) and Charles Hedrick *Thomas and the Synoptics: Aiming at a Consensus," 
SecCent 7 (1990) 39-56 (esp. 48-51)—one looks virtually in vain for references to these 
works. 

* "The translations of the Gospel of Thomas are my own. 
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"A sower went to sow seeds [zar'e]," but thought he heard the text as fol- 
lows: "A sower went to sow—taking a handful (zar)."' 

Other oddities of language can be clanfied with reference to a Syriac 
or western Áramaic substratum. In Gos. Thom. 21 Mary asks Jesus to describe 
the disciples; Jesus' reply is notoriously obscure: 


They are like children who have made their homes in a field which is not 
theirs. When the owners of the field come, they will say, *Give us back our 
field. They then disrobe (CEK&.K&.9 HY) before them in order to grant their 
field, that 1s, to give it back to them. 


While a few scholars have puzzled over the significance of this strip- 
ping, an alternative approach would be to consider the possibility of mis- 
understanding in the translation process. If behind the Coptic ceka. Ka.gHv 
(*disrobe") one hypothesizes either Syriac eie or western Áramaic p", both 
of which mean *disrobe" and *renounce," it becomes possible to make 
sense of the sentence in its original form: "They then remounce [i| before 
them in order to grant them their field, that is, to give it back to them."* 

There are other indications of a strictly Syriac-speaking context. Antoine 
Guillaumont, finding a Syriac stage of transmission for at least some of 
the Thomasine logia, accounts for the difference between the Parable of 
the Sower in the canonical tradition ("the birds... at?" [Matt 13:4, cf. 
Mark 4:4//Luke 8:5]) and the same parable in Thomas (the birds . . . gath- 
ered" [Gos. Thom. 9.2]) by suggesüng that the latter version at some point 


5 «€ 


contained the semitic XoX. The Syriac verb signifies not only birds! *eat- 
ing," which was probably the original author's intention, but also "gath- 
ering," which is how the word, it seems, came to be translated.? Turning 
to GT 80 (*He who has recognized the world has found the body, but he 
who has found the body 1s superior to the world"), Guillaumont again finds 
a semitic root lurking in the tradition. On the hypothesis that the repeated 
verb was originally **e&» (meaning *to find," or "to master"), the logion 
would have initially read: *He who has recognized the world has mastered 
the body, and he who has mastered the body is superior to the world."!? 
Commentators and translators alike have struggled with Gos. Thom. 33. 


And for good reason, for the Coptic is quite difficult. The text literally 


7 Perrin, 7homas and Tatun, 39. 
? [bid., 40. 

? "Sémitismes," 198-99. 

|? *Logia de Jésus," 116. 
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reads: ^That which you (sing.) hear in your ear in the other ear proclaim 
from your rooftops." Despite the best attempts to account for the virtually 
incomprehensible Coptic, none of the standard reconstructions seems sat- 
isfying. But let us assume that the original text was composed in Syriac 
and read as follows: *And that which you hear :» your ears, both of them 
emótà: evazss D-ednayk tlartayhén) . In this case 1t would be easy enough to 
see how the translator might have heard and copied something phono- 
logically similar to what was recited, but grammatically very different: *And 
that which you hear in your ear [in] the other [ear] (b-ednák d-tartayhén)." 
The strange wording of the Coptic can best be explained as going back 
to a scribe mishearing and so misinterpreting the Syriac." That the word 
"both" (tartayhén) originally occurred in GT 33 is all the more likely (if we 
allow for the possibility of the editorial arrangement by catchwords in a 
Syriac stage), given that the only other occurrence of "both" in the col- 
lection is in the adjacent logion Gos. Thom. 34. 
Another difficult passage has Salome asking Jesus 


Who are you, man, that as from one (Q(0C €&OX 9M OY4à) you have come 
up on my couch and have eaten from my table? (Gos. Thom. 61) 


The phrase describing the manner in which Jesus comes up on the 
couch is virtually non-sensical in the Coptic. Against what seem to be hap- 
less efforts to reconstruct the Greek Vorlage (on the assumption there was 
one),* a better approach would be to posit the Syriac phrase rex» e» viso, 
which literally means *so [re, in this way] from one," but also *so sud- 
denly". Thus, in the onginal logion, Salome's surprise gives vent to the 
following: *Who are you, man, that you have so suddenly come onto my 
couch?"P 


'! Guillaumont (*Sémitismes," 195) suggests a distributive idea: *you in your ear and 
you over there in your ear"; Allen Callahan (*No Rhyme or Reason': The Hidden 
Logia of the Gospel of Thomas," HTR 90 [1997] 417) changes 994 JIK€Aà àHe (in 
the other ear") to Q4 JIK€A& à X€ (*in another place, speak"). But both of these require 
textual emendations that leave only slim improvement on the meaning. 

'? 'This case presumes a specifically Syriac-speaking provenance: *both" and *other" 
would not be confused in western Aramaic. 

5 Ibid., 40-41. 

^ Polotsky, for example, hypothesizes that the original was a Greek phrase reading 
&g Cévog; see Bentley Layton, ed., .Nag Hammadi Codex 11,2—7 together with. XIIL2*. Brit. 
Lib. Or.4926 (1), and P.Oxy. 1, 654, 655 (NHS 20; Leiden: Brill, 1989) 74. 

5 Ibid., 41-42. The same dynamic could not apply in western Aramaic: the idiom 
€» e, with the sense of "immediately," is peculiar to Syriac. 
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In several of the aforementioned instances, there is no doubt that west- 
ern Aramaic would explain divergences just as well as Syriac. Since there 
is a very close connection between western Aramaic and Syriac, it is no 
surprise that what counts as evidence for one dialect may also count for 
evidence as the other. At the same time, there are other cases where it is 
precisely Syriac that offers the best explanation for the unusual wording 
of the Coptic. So the linguistic compass leans, however slightly, in the 
direcüon not of western Palesüne but Edessa. 


1.2 The Coptic Gospel of Thomas: 7e Evidence of. Catchwords 


Elsewhere I attempt to show through an examination of catchwords that 
a Syriac hand was involved in the composition of the collection as a whole.!5 
It is of course possible to interpret a number of these *Syriac catchwords" 
as "western Aramaic catchwords". For example, the word *women" (g10A€ 
— Syr: r& or Ara: NU) is found in only three logia in the collection 
(Gos. Thom. 15, 46.1, 114.1). Each of these logia, interestingly, also falls 
next to a saying that, when translated back into Syriac/western Aramaic, 
would likely contain the word nas (sre or QW), i.e., &someone" (Gos. Thom. 
14.5, 47.1, 113.4." Given the limited use of both terms, their recurring 
collocation would strongly suggest that neise (^women") and nas ("some- 
one^) are intended to be phonologically linked.'^ Two of the four logia 
containing the word "soul" (bvxH) in Thomas (25, 28.3, 87.2, 112.1, 2) 
occur next to sayings that would have presumably contained a reflexive 
pronoun in Aramaic (88.2, 111.3): this is only significant upon recalling 
that in Aramaic, "soul" and the reflexive pronoun are expressed with the 
same word: eexesor Q£1.? Again, the word wealth" (ANNTDAAaO — ar 


|? See Thomas and Tatian, 43-154. A *catchword' is any term that can be paired with 
another term in an adjacent logion. Such pairing may be based on a semantic, ety- 
mological, phonological, or paronomastic relationship. For other treatments of (Coptic 
and Greek) catchwords in 7homas, see Stephen J. Patterson, 7he Gospel of Thomas and 
Jesus (FFRS; Sonoma, Calif: Polebridge, 1993), 99-102; Allen Callahan, *No Rhyme 
or Reason," 411-26. 

7 'The presumption of za$ in Gos. Thom. 14.5, is based on parallels from the OS 
(Mark 7:15 pars.); its presence in a hypothetical Syriac version of 47.1 and 113.4 is of 
course not certain, but nonetheless likely. Whether nas can be presumed beyond these 
three sayings is questionable. 

1? "The probability that of such collocations are occurring randomly is .00859/. "This 
and subsequent statistical computations have been kindly provided by Stephen C. Carlson. 

? Since it is impossible to be certain when the Syriac would have included a reflexive 
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tà or "I2) occurs twice in the sayings collection (29.3, 85.1); both times 
in conjunction with the like-sounding word "place" (^& —* aíar 4àee or 
^M) (30.1, 2; 86.2).? 'The Coptic word for "fruit" (Kà&.pItoc) occurs in six 
logia (9.5; 21.9; 43.3 [2x]; 45.1; 63.2; 65.1, 25; it is a word that may be 
translated back into the Aramaic ebá resr€ or N2N. Hence, there seems to 
be phonological importance in the fact four out of the six logia having 
"fruit" (K&.pItOC — rere. or N2N) fall next to a saying containing "father" 
(eo T — rere or N2N) (Gos. Thom. 43-45, 63-65)?! 

But, again, the ambivalence of the evidence should not lead us to con- 
clude that the cases for western Aramaic and Syriac are equally strong. 


? 


For example, Gos. Thom. 10 contains the word "fire," whilst the following 
logion contains the word "light": in Syriac, the two words "fire" and "hght," 
nurü e*o: and nuhrá w4ee, would have been almost indistinguishable to 
the ear. Precisely the same word pairing occurs again in Gos. Thom. 82.1 
and 83.1 (bi), 2. And again we have a third occurrence of "fire" in. Gos. 
Thom. 16.2,? this time linked to 17 not with "light"? per se, but—through 
a more indirect word play— eyes," a standard metaphor for "light" (Matt 
6:22-23). This particular word pairing, though rhetorically effective in Syriac, 
does not work in western Aramaic: the word "fire" in western Aramaic is 
normally denoted by NDÀZN. 


2. The Oxyrhynchus Fragments: Comparisons of the Greek and Copt Texts 


Upon comparing divergences between the Greek and Coptic versions of 
the gospel, it appears that there are very good grounds for positing a gen- 
erally Aramaic (Syriac or western Aramaic) version as the basis for both 


pronoun, the impression of firm statistical evidence would only be misleading at this 
point. 

? Words meaning "place" (^à, TOJIOC) occur in twelve logia (4.1; 18.2; 22.6 [4x]; 
24.1; 30.1, 2; 33.2; 50.1; 60.6; 64.12; 67; 68.2; 86.2). There is a 3.8? chance that its 
repeated connection with JANTDANAAO is fortuitous. 

?' "The word "father" (€K0T) occurs in 24 logia (3.4; 15; 16.3 [2x]; 27.2; 40.1; 44.1; 
50.2, 3; 53.2; 55.1; 57.1; 61.3; 64.12; 69.1; 27.1; 76.1; 79.2; 81.1; 96.1; 97.1; 98.1; 
99.2, 3; 101.1, 2; 105; 113.4). This allows a 1497 chance that the contact between these 
words is incidental. 

7 Words for *fire" (fa.rtTe, K«&9T, Cà T€) occur four times in the collection (Gos. 
Thom. 10; 13.8; 16.2; 82.1); "light" (OY O€1hN) is found in seven sayings (11.3; 24.3 [4x]; 
33.3; 50.1 [2x]; 61.5; 77.1; 83.1 [2x], 2). The statistical probability that these pairings 


are incidental is 6.895. 
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the Copüc and Greek texts. An examination of the Oxyrhynchus frag- 
ments and the Nag Hammadi text will make this clear. 


2.1 P.Ox. 1.5-6//Gos. Thom. 27 


P.Oxy. 1.5-8 Gos. Thom. 27 
If you do not If you do not 
fast with resbect to the world fast to the world 
(vnotebontat tóv xóopov), (TApMHCTEYE €JIKOCAOC), 


you will not find the kingdom of God. you will not find the kingdom. 


The Greek construction, whereby the verb "to fast" 1s used transitively, 
is peculiar and in fact unprecedented.? The best approach, following most 
translators, seems to be in rendering the Greek as an accusative of respect; 
by contrast in the Coptic we have something like "fasüng /o the world." 
It is possible that the Coptic is a loose translation of the Greek, but this 
would explain neither the oddity of the Greek nor the reason why the 
Coptic translator would have introduced € into his translation. 

A better solution, arrived at independently by Guillaumont and Baker? 
would be to posit a Syriac subtext behind both the Greek and Coptic: 


r€nXs A Qasoamó n ure 
(as AA Qomaxà nr 


It seems that when the Syriac author wrote e&X43, he intended ee». to 
be the indirect object following M so that the original meaning was: *If 
you do not fast with reference to the world..." or even *If you do not 
fast on account of the world . ..". But the /amedh construction, ambiguous 


55 


as It 1s, seems to have created two lines of interpretation. One line of trans- 
mission (represented by P.Oxy. 1.5-6) understood rexX«Y as a /Jamedh deter- 
minationis, whereby world" was understood as the direct object of the verb, 


P» 


ie. *If you do not fast the world ..."; another line of transmission (rep- 
resented by Coptic Gos. Thom. 27) was an attempt to conserve the prepo- 
sitional force of * in. eX, re: "If you do not fast /o the world . . .". 
If this analysis 1s correct, it could not be case that this posited Syriac text 


was the intermediary between the Greek and Coptc recensions. Rather 


? See Antoine Guillaumont, *NHEZTEYEIN TON KOXZMON (P.Oxy. 1, verso, 1.5-6)" 
BIFAO (1962) 15-16; Aelred Baker, *Fastng to the World," 7BL 84 (1965) 291. 

^? Guillaumont, ^NHZTEYEIN TON KOXMON," 17-23; Baker, *Fasting to the World," 
291-94. 
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the Syriac version must have been the parent text upon which both Greek 
and Coptic were finally dependent. Admittedly, Guillaumont and Baker 
overlook the possibility that a western Aramaic setting (N22), even though 
unattested in that linguistic tradition, could also yield similar results. 


2.2  P.Oxy. 1.17-18//Gos. Thom. 26.5 


P.Oxy. 1.17-18 Gos. Thom. 28.3 
And my soul :s concerned (novei) And my soul was :n pain ( TK&C) 
for the sons of men... for the sons of men... 


The difference between the Greek and Coptic renderings, although not 
absolute, is noticeable. According to the Oxyrhynchus fragment, Jesus says 
that his soul is "concerned" or *anxious" for the sons of men; in the Coptic 
the sense 1s heightened: *my soul is in pain". To be sure, the divergence 
may be explained by redaction taking place in one or another line of trans- 
mission. Perhaps the Coptic is more accurate in preserving the pathos of 
the original, which was softened by an editor behind the Greek version; 
alternatively, the original author might have used "concerned" or a word 
to that effect, and this was given added dramatic force by an editor whose 
touches survive only in the Nag Hammadi text. 

But another explanation, preferable to either of these, is that the Greek 
and Coptic translators are attempting to translate two separate forms of 
the Aramaic verb ("Àá vex: or N39. For example, if the original author used 
the Synac Qal form ^4 to describe the condition of Jesus' soul (*to be 
concerned"), this may have been properly rendered in the Greek, but in 
the Coptic mistaken for the Aphel form of the same verb: a ná. esee. ("to 
be vexed"), thus: t TKàc. 


2.3  P.Oxy. 1.23-24//Gos. Thom. 50.1 


P.Oxy. 1.23-24 Gos. Thom. 30.1 
[Wh]ere there are three, Where there are three gods, 
they are atheists (&Oeov) . . . they are gods (QIRMO Y T€). 


lhe difference in meaning between the two texts 1s striking. Whereas 
the Coptic affirms (somewhat redundantly) that when three gods convene, 
they are gods; P.Oxy. 1.24 states that where there are "three" (of what 
exactly is unclear) these three are *atheists," or *godless". Guillaumont 
has persuasively argued that what was originally in view in this saying is 
the number of judges or, at least, holy men with corresponding judicial 
duties (ie., NT2N or rmé&W«, who, according to Jewish (and presumably 
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Jewish-Christian) tradition, were required in settling interpretations of 
Torah.? Assuming Guillaumont is correct (his argument has not been suc- 
cessfully challenged), the focus is then on the judges' right to exercise 
authority, a right they possess as a collective body but not as individuals. 
The Nag Hammadi text would then appear to be closer to the original 
meaning: "Where there are three judges, they are (qualified to serve as) 
judges" 2? 

But even if the Coptic more faithfully conveys the original meaning than 
its Greek counterpart, this hardly explains the presence of ógoi in the lat- 
ter. Granting that the intention of Coptic Gos. Thom. 30.1 was to affirm 
the right of judges, when convened in quorum, to judge, how 1s it that the 
Greek came to imply almost the opposite? Again, towards solving this prob- 
lem recourse can be made to a hypothetical Aramaic Vorlage. Let it be 
assumed that the original text read as follows:? 


Where there are three judges, 
they are (qualified to serve as) judges. 


rédilee nM n3 rere 
.eeai Mee CI IPTE 


The last word is important. If the author's intention is to underscore 
the authority by which the r«&Ye (or N'T2M) are to execute their office, 
then it is entirely possible that a /amedh would be attached to the object 
to emphasize as much (reiMed /&r7587)?9 But this could be easily misun- 
derstood. A later copyist or translator, in hearing the line read, might well 
have interpreted the sound of the /lamedh not as a determinative but as a 
negation. So what one line of tradition preserved (rightly) as «ea /NTT2N? 
l-aláhé (*as judges"), another took to be ( reaiVe eM NT2N ND) lá aláhé (i.e., 
*godless").? Such an explanation, if valid, would again mean that either Syriac 


7 *Logia de Jésus," 114-16; *Sémitismes," 194-95. 

? [n regards to the first clause, it is possible (although not necessarily more likely) 
that the Greek is to be preferred: *Where there are three (men), they are (qualified to 
serve as) judges." Also see R. McL. Wilson, Síudies in the Gospel of Thomas (London, 
Mowbray, 1960) 121-22; Harold W. Attridge, ^The Original Text of Gos. Thom., 
Saying 30," BASP 16 (1979) 153-57. 

? Although a western Aramaic background explains the evidence just as well as Syriac 
at this point, for simplicity's sake, I have simply reproduced the hypothetical Syriac. 

^ On the use of X to express dative of appointment, see Rubens Duval, 7ra?té de 
Grammatre syriaque (repr. Amsterdam: Philo Press, 1969) 8343, p. 327; Theodor Nóldeke, 
Compendious Syriac Grammar (ET; London: Williams & Norgate, 1904) $247, p. 192. 

? On the Syriac /á aláhé for the Greek atheo? see, e.g., Ps.-Clem 3.3.73. 
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or western Áramaic stood behind both the Greek and Coptüc lines of 
transmission. 


2.4  P.Oxy. 654.9-11//Gos. Thom. 3./ 


P.Oxy. 654.9-11 Gos. Thom. 3.1 

If the If the 

ones toho are pulling (ot £Axovec) ones who are pulling (K€VCQK) 
you [say to you, *Behold,] the you say to you, 'Behold, the 
kingdom kingdom 

is in the heaven... is in heaven... .' 


Here the Greek and Coptic do not necessanly diverge, but it 1s note- 
worthy that they both convey such a curious sense. While €&& is a pos- 
sible translation for £Axo (and vice versa), neither verbs seems well suited 
to their own context. Who are the "ones pulling" after all? Nor does it 
really help matters to suggest that something other than "pulling" or *draw- 
ing" is meant. If, for example, it is argued that the saying was originally 
composed in Greek, and by oi £Axovteg the composer meant not "ones 
pulling" but, say, "leaders" or *deceivers", this would still not explain why 
the author used a form of £ixo, instead of the more natural nÀA&voc, óónyóc 
or &pxov. The Greek, no less than the Coptc, gives every impression of 
being a translation. 

In this connection, the Syriac (2 t23) or western Aramaic (2737) plural 
partüciple suggests itself, for the substantive would be an appropriate way 
of expressing either "leaders" or f*deceivers." If the translators, approach- 
ing their task in rather wooden fashion, came upon either Aramaic form, 
it would be tempting to render the Greek as oi £Axovteg and Copac as 
NETCOR.?' 


2.5  P.Oxy. 654.12-13//Gos. Thom. 3.2 


P.Oxy. 654.12-13 Gos. Thom. 3.2 
If they should say that it 1s If they say to you that it 1s 
under the earth (6ró «iv hv), in the sea (COH 9. A. CCO), 


then the fish of the se[a will precede you]. ^ then the fish will precede you. 


*9 Contra Guillaumont (*Sémitismes," 190-91), who seems to imply that CK can- 
not be understood as "pull," but cf. W. E. Crum, A Coptic Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1939), s.v. C(9K, 325a-327b. 

*' As Guillaumont (*Sémitismes," 190-91) points out, a similar case can be made for 
supposing the presence of the Aramaic ngd* in the tradition. 
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P.Oxy. 654.12-13 and Gos. Thom. 3.2 differ as to where the kingdom of 
heaven 1s to be located. The former locates it ^under the earth"; the lat- 
ter has it "in the sea". Once again, it is not easily imagined how, on the 
assumption that the Coptic 1s loosely based on the Greek, one might move 
from "under the earth" to *in the sea." Nor is it readily seen how redac- 
tional tendencies might account for the two readings, for it 1s hard to imag- 
ine what might be gained by modifying "under the earth" to "in the sea". 
But given the occurrence of "birds" and "sky" in the preceding sentence 
of both the Greek and Coptic, and given that the Coptüc reading (against 
the Greek) successfully completes the analogy (ie., fish/sea, birds/sky), it 
would appear that the Nag Hammadi text preserves the superior witness 
to the common underlying tradition: *If they say to you it 1s 72 the sea . . .". 

Now, as Miroslav Marcovich once noted, when Ni3YTT12 or r&»acmós ("in 
the sea") is supposed in the original text, the discrepancy between the 
Greek and Coptic becomes readily apparent. The terms N22 and 
r€»omó mean not simply *sea"; the primary reference is to the primor- 
dial chaos which the sea embodies. Thus, the original term denoted *abyss," 
which is often enough as a shorthand reference to the abyss of Tartarus.? 
Tartarus is of course precisely that portion of the cosmos that exists "under 
the earth." 


2.6  P.Oxy. 654.15-16//Gos. Thom. 3.3 


P.Oxy. 654.15-16 Gos. Thom. 3.3 
And (xoi) the kingdom of God But rather (&A&&&)) the kingdom 
is within you... is within you. . . 


The point of contrast in these two texts lies in the choice of conjunctions. 
The Oxyrhynchus fragment employs a simple xat, whereas the Coptüc has 
the adversative &à4à&. The initial kat 1s of course semitic. But here there 
Is reason to suspect not that the composer of the saying is rehearsing his 
material in semitic Greek, but that he is translating an antecedent text that 
is itself written in a semitic language. I suggest that the original text read 
either 2221 or &àaaVo , which could have been read, with equal justice, 
either as a simple connective (*and the kingdom") or as an adversative 
(but the kingdom"). The two lines of transmission reflect both possibilities. 


?  *T'extual Criticism and the Gospel of Thomas," 715 n.s. 20 (1969) 59. 
?33 Cf, Peshitta Exod 15:8; Rev 9:1-2. 
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In each of these cases, the close relationship between Syriac and west- 
ern Aramaic makes a firm distincüon difficult. If we have shown the broadly 
Aramaic background of these logia, a more precise determination of the 
dialect (Syriac or western Aramaic) does not seem feasible. But the fol- 
lowing instance may prove to be an exception to the rule. 


2.7  P.Oxy. 654.53//Gos. Thom. 6.1 


P.Oxy. 654.33 Gos. Thom. 6.1 
How should we fast? — Do you wish that we should fast? 
(n&c vnoteboonev) (€KOYOUJ €TpNDNHCTEYE) 


In this question, which the disciples put to Jesus, the difference of word- 
ing between the Greek and Coptic texts is slight, but again potentially 
significant. In the former instance, the disciples are concerned with the 
mode or manner of their fasung; in the Coptic version, the disciples are 
simply concerned to know whether they should fast at all. This divergence 
can only be explained by a Syriac urtext, that is, 1f we assume (with no 
great difficulty) that the original text ran as follows: 


Tune. n usr € nr. 0m óure 


Given the different uses of vexare, the sentences may be variously trans- 
lated. In the first place, it may be read *How are you wanting us to fast?" 
Alternatively, if *€x2.r€ is granted telic or volitional force (where it takes 
on the function of tva in Greek or ut in Latin), it may be understood as 
follows: "Are you wanüng that we should fast?" "These two ways of trans- 
lating the hypothetical Syriac are of course represented by P.Oxy. 654.33 
and Gos. Thom. 6.1, respectively. Aramaic, as far as I am aware, has no 


t.» 


hkely equivalen 


Conclusion 


Of course, my explanation for the differences between NHC IL,2 and 
P.Oxy. 1, 654, 655 is not exhaustive. Theological inclinations probably 


?** See examples in Robert Payne Smith, 7hesaurus Syriacus (3 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon, 
1879-1901) s.v., .»-* vol. 1, col. 149. 

? Even the adverbial meem-aleph, attested only in Qumran Aramaic, does not seem 
to carry this particular double duty. 
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account for the omission or inclusion of certain material in one transla- 
tion against the other;? other questions remain, not least the singular 
difference of arrangement of the logia." At the same time, a Syriac docu- 
ment behind our extant versions need not explain everything. If the Greek 
and Coptic texts did share a common source, each line of transmission 
would be expected to take on its own distinguishing traits. My point 1s 
simply that much of what distinguishes the Oxyrhynchus fragments from 
its Coptic counterpart should not be attributed to a particular theological 
Tendenz, but rather to the vagaries of the translation process. 

The suggestion that the sayings contained in our Gospel of Thomas were 
collected and edited by a Syriac speaker, only to be translated on one side 
into Coptic and on the other side into Greek, has other implications as 
well. A recognition of the collecion's Syriac character makes it unlikely 
that the gospel came together over the course of the first and early sec- 
ond centuries: a later date of composition is more likely. The supposition 
of a Syriac Gospel of Thomas would, at any rate, incline us to date the docu- 
ment no earlier than the mid-second century. In this case, too, given such 
a late date, we might expect Thomas to tell us more about early Syriac 
Christianity than about the oral tradinons handed down from Jesus. 


Biblical Seminary, 200 North Main St., 
Hatfield, Pennsylvania, US 


** Famously, P.Oxy. 654.30-31 has: "and there will be nothing buried that is not 
raised"; the same 1s omitted in the Coptic parallel. 
? [n P.Oxy. 1-23-30 the texts of Gos. Thom. 30 and 77b are fused. 
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ABSTRACT: After a general caveat concerning the interpretation of polemical 
pamphlets, various chronologically relevant aspects of the so-called Carmen con- 
tra baganos are revisited. In particular, the recent identification of the anony- 
mous fraeéfectus and. consul with. Vettius Agorius Praetextatus is challenged by 
reasserting the classical identification with Virius Nicomachus Flavianus. Thus 
the composition of the poem can be dated to the aftermath of the battle at 
the Frigidus (5-6/9/394) on firm grounds. At the same time, new light can 
be shed on the careers of Leucadius rationalis rei. privatae fundorum domus divinae 
per Africam ca. 388/90 and Marcianus proconsul. Campaniae ca. 393/94. This 
way, the author's methods of distorting as well as various modern misconcep- 
tions emerge. As a conclusion, some new paths of further research on the 
poem and on late Roman religious conflicts can be suggested. 


Die álteste Prudentius-Handschrift überliefert eine 122 Verse umfassende 
acephale antiheidnische Streitschrift, die gemeinhin. Carmen. contra. paganos, 
Carmen adversus. Flavianum oder. Carmen codicis. Parisini 8084. genannt. wird.! 
Ob ihrer geringen literarischen Qualitát, die durch den Kontrast zum Werk 
des Maro Christianorum umso schárfer ins Auge sticht, blieb die Schrift von 
Philologen zunáchst weitgehend unbeachtet. Jedoch stie das Pamphlet seit 
seiner Erstpublikation durch Delisle 1867 bzw. Morel 1868 auf ein groDes 


* Vorliegende Arbeit ist im. Rahmen meines Postdoc-Aufenthaltes an der Oxford 
University (2000-2002) entstanden, der durch ein Stipendium des DAAD ermáglicht 
wurde. Mein herzlicher Dank gilt auch Herrn Dr. Bernhard Herzhoff (Trier) für die 
kritische Durchsicht eines früheren Entwurfes. Die im folgenden verwendeten Kurztitel 
sind nach der am Ende des Beitrages angefügten Bibliographie zu vervollstándigen. 

! Cod. Par. Lat. 8084 saec. VI (sog. codex Putaneus, dazu Markschies (1994) 329-33; 
Bartalucci (1998) 21; 25-30. Cracco Ruggini (1979) 75 schlágt indes den Titel Contra 
Vetttum vor. — jüngst sind mit den Kommentaren von Adamik (1995) und Bartalucci 
(1998) auch nennenswerte philologische Untersuchungen vorgelegt worden. 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2004 Vigihae Christianae 57, 152-178 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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Interesse von Historikern, die sich mit dem religiósen Klima des spátant- 
ken Rom bescháfügen.? 

Der sachgerechten Auswertung sind aber viele Hindernisse in den Weg 
gestellt. Neben textentstellenden Korruptelen und syntaktischen Màngeln, 
die kaum allein zu Lasten von Kopisten gehen, erschweren auch die feh- 
lende Benennung des Autors und die kontrovers gedeuteten Daterungsindizien 
die Interpretation? Die Diskussion konzentriert sich vornehmlich auf die 
Frage, welche Persónlichkeit sich hinter dem kürzlich verstorbenen (V. 111- 
22) anonymen fraefectus (V. 25) und consul (V. 112) verbirgt. Dessen enga- 
gierte, aber letztlich erfolglose Bemühungen zur Wiederbelebung traditio- 
neller Kulte bilden den historischen Kern des Spottgedichtes. 

Seit Morel hielt man den Anonymus überwiegend für Virius Nicomachus 
Flavianus, der praefectus praetorio : Italiae et. Illyrici (im. folgenden ppo ltal. et 
lilyr.) unter Theodosius und Eugenius sowie consul (cos.) 394 war (15.9.394).* 
Manganaro schlug hingegen Gabinius Barbarus Pompeianus, den praefectus 
urbis Romae ( puR) 408-9, vor (TFeb. 409)? Für L. Aurelius Avianius Symmachus 
Phosphorius, den puR 364-65 und designierten cos. 377 (THerbst 376) argu- 


? Delisle legte die erste Teilpublikation, Morel die erste Vollpublikation vor. Im übn- 
gen klagt Markschies (1994) 325-28 über eine Vernachlàássigung der Quelle von seiten 
der Patristik, was er auf die ,,Halb- und Viertelbildung* des Autors zurückführt. 

* Zur Aporie cf. z.B. auch die Einleitung bei Heinzberger (1976) 162-69. 

* Morels (1868) Position wurde von de Rossi (1868), Mommsen (1870) 360, Baehrens 
(1881) 286, Seeck (1883) CXVIII£.,, (1909) 2510£, Rauschen (1897) 337 Anm. 10, 
Barkowski (1912) 3, Schanz (1914) 221£, Piganiol (1972) 293, Chastagnol (1960) 163, 
Bloch (1963) 200, Lippold (1975) 567f. aufgegriffen; nach Anfechtungen wird sie neu- 
erdings von Matthews (1970) und Wytzes (1977) 158f£., 348f. gegen Manganaro (1960/61) 
sowie von Musso (1979) gegen Mazzarino (1974) und Cracco-Ruggini (1979) verteidigt. 
Für Flavianus sprechen sich auch Szidat (1979) 498-500 (unter Vorbehalt), Schlumberger 
(1985) 312£, Demandt (1989) 135 und Markschies (1994) 344-51 aus. Ohne Problem- 
atisierung halten ferner Errington (1992) 441 Anm. 10, Gaggero (1996/98) 1529f., Weber 
(1999) 310 und Portmann (1998) 543f. an der álteren Interpretation fest. Die zuvorge- 
nannten Forscher setzen die Abfassungszeit zwischen September 394 und ca. Mitte 395. 
Zu Flavianus! cursus cf. zuletzt Honoré (1998) 59-70; Modifikationen demnáchst bei 
Coskun (ca. 2004) (vu. urb. 375/76-77, qsp 388-90, ppo 1 Ital, Afr. et Illyr. (Occ.) 390-91, 
pho II Ital, Afr. (nur bis 392) et Iilyr. (Occ.) 391-94. 

* Cf. Zos. 5,41 zur puR 408-9; Manganaro (1960) 218-23; Zustimmung bei Brown 
(1961) 3 Anm. 19; Ruggini (1962) 389; partiell bei Grünewald (1992) 477-80 (s.u. Anm. 
9); mit Modifikation auch bei Heinzberger (1976) 162-96; unentschieden bleibt von 
Haehling (1979) 404£.; contra z.B. Matthews (1970); PLRE 2,897f. Nr. 2; Marcone (1983) 
65; Paschoud (1986) III' 275f. 
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mentierte wiederum Mazzarino? Allerdings sprechen sich heute in Gefolgschaft 
von Cracco-Ruggini viele Forscher für Vettius Agorius Praetextatus, den 
po Ital. et Illyr. 384 und cos. des. 385, aus (THerbst 384). Diesen Alternativen 
entsprechend, varüeren die verfochtenen Kompositionsdaten zwischen a. 
377 und 410.? 

Doch wird angesichts verbleibender Widersprüche u.a. von Lenaz eine 
vorsichüge Zurückhaltung gefordert. Andere Konsequenzen aus den schein- 
bar unüberbrückbaren Unstmmigkeiten zieht indes Grünewald: Er erwágt, 
daB bei einer Komposition ca. a. 431 prosopographische Angaben zum 
oben genannten Virius Nicomachus Flavianus und zu dessen Sohn 
Nicomachus Flavianus puR (I) 392/1x.394, puR I (II) 399-400, puR II (III) 
408, ppo lial. lilyr. et Afr. 431-32 vermischt wurden. Dagegen schlieft 
Bartalucci in seinem jüngst erschienenen Kommentar aus, daf) hinter dem 
praefectus überhaupt ein konkretes Individuum stehe.? 


* Cf. Mazzarino (1974) 398-465 (mit Text S. 462-65); gefolgt von di Berardino (1986) 
335. 

" Cf. Cracco Ruggini (1979) 73 unter Rückgriff auf Ellis (1868) und dieselbe (1998) 
496, 502 mit Verweis auf Dolbeau (1981); ferner Poinsotte (1982) 299, 308, Callu (1982) 
2,229 Anm. 2, Vera (1983) 54, Shanzer (1986) 235-39, Delmaire (1989) 143, Cameron 
(1990) 67, McLynn (1994) 165 und (1996) 319 Anm. 24, Kahlos (1998) 194-203; contra 
Musso (1979) 190ff., Markschies (1994) 349, wáhrend er (1997) 988 zwischen Flavianus 
und Praetextatus unentschieden bleibt. Leppin (2001) 260 ignoriert die These. Shanzers 
Zustimmung beruht bes. darauf, da) sie in V. 22f. die Vorlage für Proba, Cento praef. 
17 sieht, wobei sie diese Vorrede zunáchst a. 395/401, das Gedicht selbst mit Verweis 
auf Hieron. epist. 53,7 (PL 22,544 — ed. Labourt 3,15) garrula anus vor a. 394 datiert. 
Das postulierte Abhàngigkeitsverháltnis scheint zwar zunáchst plausibel (cf. Verg. Aen. 
8,696ff. und Stat. 7heb. 10,893), aber bei nur einer einzigen Parallele verbieten sich 
allzu weitreichende Schlüsse, zumal Shanzer auch den Cento um Jahrzehnte spáter als 
bisher angenommen datieren muD (S. 242f). 

? Unhaltbar ist die auf Schenkl basierende Ansicht von Schanz (1914) 221£, das 
Gedicht sei nach Flavianus! Tod, aber vor Eugenius Untergang verfaf)t. - Mit den vier 
genannten Personen sind die Móglichkeiten noch nicht einmal ausgeschópft. In der àlte- 
ren Literatur wurde auch an Q. Aurelius Symmachus Eusebius (pu 384-85, cos. 391, 
fca. 402/3) gedacht, cf. z.B. die Übersicht bei Mommsen (1870) 358 und di Berardino 
(1986) 335. Auch die Heiden Nonius Atücus (ppo 383-84, cos. 397, cf. PLRE 1,586 Nr. 
34) und Tertullus (cos. 410 unter Attalus, cf. PLRE 2,1059 Nr. 1; CLRE 354f) kónnten 
in die Diskussion einbezogen werden. 

? Lenaz (1978) 541-72 àuDert Zweifel an der Identifizierung mit Flavianus (contra 
Markschies 1994, 346 Anm. 189) oder Symmachus Phosphorius. O'Donnell (1978) 140 
bilanziert: ,the only responsible position for the scholar is; dogmatic agnosticism^; áhn- 
lich Clover (1985) 167, 176. Nach Grünewald (1992) 476-81 ist das Gedicht eine Reaktion 
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Die hier vorgelegte Revision der Verse und der in der Literatur vorge- 
brachten Argumente sucht die klassische Identifikation mit Flavianus zu 
rehabilitieren und tritt entsprechend für ein Abfassungsdatum des Gedichtes 
etwa im Herbst 394 ein. 


I. Gattungsspezifische Vorüberlegungen 


Vordergründig betrachtet sind die anhaltenden Kontroversen vor allem 
dadurch bedingt, daB die beschriebenen Figenschaften des praefectus und 
die angedeuteten Umstánde zu keinem der móglichen Kandidaten restlos 
passen. Freilich darf dies nicht verwundern, da Übertreibungen und sach- 
lhche Verzerrungen gattungsspezifische Charakteristika (nicht nur) christ- 
licher Kampfschriften sind. Hinzu kommt die topische Natur mehrerer 
Themen, die eher literarischen Vorlagen als dem individuellen Lebenslauf 
des fraefectus entnommen sein. mógen. Der Lósungsweg wird also eine 
Gratwanderung zwischen der Anerkennung historischer Fakten und der 
Entlarvung fiktiver Elemente sein." 

Mit Blick auf diese Schwierigkeiten empfiehlt es sich, bei der Suche nach 
der Idenütát des Anonymus die im einzelnen verspotteten Gótter zunáchst 
beiseite zu lassen und erst in einer anschlieBenden (hier nicht zu erfolgen- 
den) Interpretation Raum zu geben, die vor allem motivgeschichtlich aus- 
zurichten ist. Ein wórtlicher Bezug des Kultkataloges auf den praefectus 


auf die posthume Rehabilitation des álteren Flavianus a. 431 (CIL 1783 — ILS 2948), 
wie bereits Solari (1938) 303 vorgeschlagen hatte. Dabei glaubt Grünewald, daf) der 
Verfasser Daten zu den Flaviani und vielleicht auch zu Pompeianus miteinander ver- 
mischt habe, sei es aus Unkenntnis, sei es, um sich vor einer Verfolgung wegen übler 
Nachrede zu schützen. Bartalucci (1998) 31-42, gefolgt von Corsaro (1999) hàlt das 
Stück für ,una specie di esercitazione scolastica", in der das idealtypische Bild ,,di un 
ottimate pagano, di un vicario del demonio" gezeichnet werde (S. 35). Der terminus post 
quem werde durch Prud. C.Symm. a. 402/3, der terminus ad quem durch die Phase der 
christlich-reakaonáren Politik in Italien a. 407/8 gegeben. 

!? Cf. auch Heinzberger (1976) 162-96, der zunáchst ankündigt, Schluffolgerungen 
weniger ,,aus einzelnen Worten und Sátzen des Gedichtes, zumal wenn sie unsicher und 
unklar sind" zu ziehen, als vielmehr den ,,Grundtenor^ aufzuspüren (S. 166), den er in 
der Verbitterung über das Versagen der heidnischen Gótter angesichts der Barbarenstürme 
sowie im HaD gegen den Praefectus wegen der Enteignung senatorischer Güter erblickt 
(S. 170-77). Die Ausführung bleibt aber unbefriedigend; Heinzberger versáumt es, zwi- 
schen Spekulation, Quellenaussagen und historischen Fakten zu unterscheiden; aufier- 
dem verwirft er vorschnell seiner These entgegenstehende Verse als aporetisch, s.u. Anm. 
22, 25, 47. Weitere Überlegungen zur christlichen Polemik finden sich z.B. bei Bartalucci 
(1998) 43-48. 
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verbietet sich námlich ohnehin schon deswegen, weil diese Schimpftirade 
einer undifferenzierten Generalabrechnung mit dem Heidentum dient," 
áhnlich wie Prudentius in den Contra Symmachum libri, Flavius Claudius 


!! Cf. z.B. Bloch (1960) 200-4, der trotz eines allgemeinen caveat dennoch überzeu- 
gende Verbindungslinien zu Flavianus persónlich und der Zeit des Eugenius zieht, aber 
zugleich eine Fortsetzung von Praetextatus' religiósen Aktivitáten erkennt; S. 239: ,the 
similarity of his program to that of Praetextatus seems to be the most striking feature". 
Nachdem Mazzarino (1974) 407ff. die zahlreichen Andeutungen auf Symmachus 
Phosphorius bezogen hat, spricht laut Cracco-Ruggini (1979) 73, 28f., 62f. der orienta- 
lische Charakter der ,rinascita pagana" allein für Praetextatus, womit sie auf breite 
Zustimmung stóDt (s.o. Anm. 7; contra Adamik [1995] 187-94; erneut Cracco Ruggini 
[1998], 498); indes gesteht sie zu, daB der Vorwurf orientalischer Kulte in Prud. C.Symm. 
1,598.624-43; 2,54fF.; 858ff. ein ,sicherer Fehler^ sei: Ja topicità delle espressioni in cui 
la polemica antipoliteisica si era andata fossilizzando nell'ultimo mezzo secolo* (S. 31 
mit Ànm. 74); für den Anonymus komme Flavianus überdies nicht in Frage, weil eine 
Anspielung auf die für a. 394 wichtigen Gottheiten Hercules oder Victoria fehle (S. 72f.); 
allerdings findet sich in Anm. 73 das Eingestándnis, daf Praetextatus selbst curialis Herculis 
war (CIL 6,1779) und sich V. 67 efebus móglicherweise doch auf den Hercules-Kult bezie- 
hen kónnte (so mit Entschiedenheit z.B. Wytzes [1977] 167f), so dafi Cracco Ruggini 
ihrem eigenen Argument den Boden entzieht. Übrigens beziehen sich auch V. 41-43 
auf den Hercules-Kult, cf. Barkowski (1912) 34-37. Zudem làBt Cracco Ruggini unbe- 
rücksichtigt, daB auch Praetextatus an der Seite des Symmachus für Victoria eintrat. 
Musso (1979) 204-12, 215 argumentiert wiederum mit Flavianus' angeblich grundsátz- 
licher Offenheit, die einerseits aus seinem Einsatz für die Donatisten hervorgehe (Aug. 
epist. 87,8 [PL 33,300]; CTA 16,6,2 a. 376/77, dazu Coskun [ca. 2004]), andererseits 
unter den Gegebenheiten a. 393/94 zu einer Einbeziehung auch der orientalischen Kulte 
geführt haben kónnte; ferner legt sie die Áhnlichkeit von Flavianus! und Praetextatus' 
Religiósitát dar; jedoch zeichne sich Flavianus als haruspex (V. 34-37; Ruf. Hist. eccl. 
11,33; Macr. Sat. 1,24,17) und Magier (V. 110; Soz. Hist. eccl. 7,22,4£)) aus, der zudem 
ein Bewunderer des Apollonius von Tyana gewesen sei; áhnlich Adamik (1995) 189f. 
sowie bereits Seeck (1883) CXVIII und Barkowski (1912) 10. Schon Heinzberger (1976) 
167f. ruft zu Recht die ,topische Ausgestaltung^ in Erinnerung und warnt davor, ,alles, 
was von dem anonymen Dichter über den Heiden beschrieben und beklagt wird, für 
bare Münze zu nehmen"; dies betreffe insbesondere die orientalischen Kulte, die auch 
in anderen zeitgenóssischen Invektiven besonders angegriffen würden (s.u. mit Anm. 12). 
Indes hindert diese Einsicht Heinzberger nicht daran, Flavianus angesichts der Bedeutung 
der orientalischen Themen auszuschlieBen (S. 166f.; 197-89), und dies trotz der Feststellung, 
daB das ,berühmte Elfenbeindiptychon der Nicomachi und Symmachi* von a. 393 
stamme und ,Symbole aus dem Magna-Mater-Kult und den eleusinischen Mysterien* 
trage. Unter Verweis auf Heinzberger láft Szidat (1979) bes. 499f. in seiner Untersuchung 
der von chrisdicher Polemik dominierten Quellen zur Usurpation des Eugenius grofje 
Umsicht walten. Markschies (1994) 358ff. betont zwar zu Recht den traditionsverhafte- 
ten Charakter des Gedichtes, erkennt aber dennnoch den ,prázisen* Beschreibungen 
einen hohen Quellenwert für ,alle Züge des zeitgenóssischen Synkretismus^ einschlief- 
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Antonius im sog. Poema ultimum oder ein weiterer anonymer Autor im sog. 
Carmen ad quendam senatorem verfahren." 

Auch bei der angeblichen Wassersucht (V. 27 tracta . . . morte; V. 121 
hydrops) ist Vorsicht geboten. So analysiert beispielsweise Mazzarino die 
pathologischen Indikationen und führt sie gegen eine Gleichsetzung des 
Eiferers mit Flavianus an, der am 5.9.394 die Hoffnung auf einen Sieg 
über Theodosius fahren lieB und sich selbst das Leben nahm. Ebensowenig 
ist das Krankheitsbild mit dem gewaltsamen Tod des Pompeianus oder dem 
unerwarteten Ableben des amtüerenden pfo Praetextatus zu vereinbaren. 
Doch erweist sich die Argumentation als Bumerang, da für Symmachus 
Phosphorius gleichfalls die Móglichkeit eines mehrmonatigen Dahinsiechens 
auszuschlieen ist: Auch ihn ereilte ein plótzlicher Tod im Herbst 376. 

Im einzelnen variiert die Interpretation der relevanten Verse erheblich: 
tracía mors wird bald als langes, bald als qualvolles Sterben, jedoch auch 


lich des ,philosophischen Hintergrundes* zu (S. 360f£); S. 351 sagt er ferner, daB der 
Magievorwurf am besten zu Flavianus passe. Adamik (1995) 193f. betont die ,synchre- 
tistische Einheit, die das Heidentum aus christlicher Sicht dargestellt habe. Ein Pládoyer 
für gróBere Vorsicht bei der Auswertung christlich-polemischer Dichtung in kultischen 
Belangen findet sich bei McLynn (1996), der allerdings S. 318f. die Beschreibung des 
Taurobolium in V. 57-62 für zuverlássiger als die Version in Prud. Pert. 10,1036-40 
hált. 

? Das Poema ulitmum ist im. Corpus des Paulinus von Nola überliefert (ed. Hartel, 
CSEL 30,2,329-38); zum Autor Antonius cf. Poinsotte (1982) 298-312 und Coskun (20022) 
43f. Anm. 84. Das Carmen ad quendam senatorem findet sich im. Corpus Cyprians (ed. 
Peiper, CSEL 23,227-30; Riese, Anthologia Latina 1,2,163-66). Nach Piganiol (1970) 293 
reagieren auch diese Texte auf die heidnische Renaissance unter Flavianus; Weber (1999) 
310 erwágt im übrigen eine Identitát des Dichters mit dem Verfasser des Carmen contra 
paganos. Allerdings ist der Ton weit weniger aggressiv und trotz der Polemik sogar freund- 
schaftlich werbend. Im übrigen ist der Adressat ein Apostat (V. 1f) und ehemaliger cos. 
(V. 27; eine Identitát mit dem fraefectus und. consul des Carmen contra paganos kommt des- 
wegen nicht in Frage. Zum móglichen Verháltnis anepigrapher christlicher Polemiken 
untereinander cf. auch Cracco Ruggini (1979) 124-30 und Markschies (1994) 343f., 357 
Anm. 241. 

!5 Cf. Mazzarino (1974) 401f£., 424f£., 450ff. Zum Tod des Pompeianus cf. Zos. 5,41; 
zu Praetextatus cf. Coskun (2002b) zu Symmachus Coskun (2002a) 197 Anm. 36. 
Mazzarino 401 synchronisiert sogar den Zeitraum von drei Monaten (V. 28 mensibus 
isle. tribus, totXa?»m qui concitus urbem / lustravit, metas tandem pervenit ad aevi) mit dem 
Krankheitsverlauf, s. aber u. Anm. 16. Überdies ist dies nur bei einem metaphorischen 
Verstándnis der Aydropisia móglich, weil ihr Beginn dann mit dem offenen Religionsfrevel 
in Rom gleichgesetzt würde; konsequenterweise entfiele dann aber jegliches pathologi- 
sche Identifizierungskriterium. 
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im metaphysischen Sinn als ewiger Tod aufgefaBt, wahrend Wassersucht 
nicht unbedingt mit einem langwierigen Leiden verbunden sein muf)." 
Dem vorangehenden V. 26 lassen sich schon aufgrund seiner Verderbtheit 
kaum verláfliche historische Informationen abringen; ohnedies scheint er 
nicht mehr als eine spóttische Kommentierung des Todes zu sein und 
wenig über die genauen Ereignisse auszusagen.? Auch bleibt offen, wor- 
auf sich der Zeitraum von drei Monaten genau bezieht.!^ 


/^ Cf. die von Shanzer (1986) 239 und Markschies (1994) 353f. referierten Positionen; 
zu ergánzen ist Barkowski (1912) 21, der vix auf tracta beziehen will. Markschies kom- 
mentiert: ,,daB der Tod trotz der Opfer von Z. 25f. kaum in die Làánge gezogen wurde - 
obwohl er ,,zwanzig Jahre fein zu leben versuchte* (Z. 62)", wahrend er S. 337 über- 
setzt: ,nachdem der Tod kaum verzógert worden ist* (ist vielleicht gemeint: ,daf der 
Tod kaum aufgeschoben wurde*?); S. 356 làDt er die Entscheidung offen, ob die Wassersucht 
wórtlich oder metaphorisch zu verstehen sei; S. 351 spricht er den pathologischen 
Kriterien jedenfalls eine Bedeutung für die Identifikationsfrage ab. Unberücksichüugt làft 
er die von Cracco Ruggini (1979) 80-83 z.B. mit Aug. Cr. 13,2; 21,17 unterlegte meta- 
physische Deutung der íracta mors (cf. auch V. 43 zum Thema, dazu u. Anm. 24) 
Dagegen konnte /rahere im Spátlatem nach Adamik (1995) 220 (mit Verweis auf Commodian, 
ohne Stellenangabe) auch schlicht *erleiden' bedeuten. Im übrigen mag die Mehrdeutigkeit 
von íracía mors durchaus intendiert sein. Weiterhin belegt Cracco Ruggini die Móoglichkeit 
eines kurzen. Krankheitsverlaufes mit Cels. Med. 3,21 De hydrofneis: . . . hic. quidem. acutus 
est morbus. longus vero fieri potest eorum, quos aqua inler cutem male habent. Allerdings gibt die- 
selbe schlieBlich mit Verweis auf V. 29 tandem einem sich hinziehenden Tod den Vorzug, 
obwohl das Adverb lediglich die Erleichterung des Autors über den Tod des fraefectus 
zum Ausdruck bringt (abweichend spricht sie 1998, 501 von ,,crise soudaine d'hydropisie, 
épisode final d'une maladie chronique à l'issue fatale). S. 115 bietet sie eine weitere 
Interpretation von Praetextatus' Lebensende: V. 121 (fost hydropem) und 122 (salutem de 
love Latio) belegen angeblich in doppelter Weise, daB er noch am 17.-19.12.384 
Gladiatorenspiele veranstaltet und somit den Góttern Iuppiter Latiaris, Dis Pater, Saturnus 
und Nemesis geopfert habe. ,, Ma Saturno .. . era divinità che presiedeva alle morti per 
malattie 'refrigeranti e umide' (quali l'idropisia, appunto)". Unabháàngige Zeugnisse las- 
sen aber keinen Zweifel daran, daf Praetextatus spátestens im Okt. 384 einen überra- 
schenden Tod gestorben war; zudem ist es irreführend, darauf zu verweisen, daf) die 
Spiele von den Consuln gegeben worden seien, da Praetextatus vor seinem Amtsantritt 
starb, s.u. Anm. 223. 

5 Cf. V. 25-27 praefectus . .. / quem(?) Iovis ad solium raptum tractatus abisset, / cum poenas 
scelerum tracta vix morte rependat. Wahrend Shackleton-Bailey (1982) 1,18 den Text mit 
zweifacher crux beibehált, wagen die übrigen Herausgeber einen Korrektur, cf. die Über- 
sicht bei Adamik (1995) 214 oder Bartalucci (1998) 70, 106-8. Barkowski (1912) 22f. 
schlieBt sich wie Adamik und Bartalucci Wuenschs Konjektur (.. . tractat«i»s . abisse[t]) 
an; Matthews (1975) 472 und Cracco Ruggini (1979) 80 folgen Froehners Version (quem 
lovis ad solium raptum «iudicatis? abisse[t]; Haupt ersetzt das obskure íractatus durch trabe- 
atus und findet z.B. bei Mommsen (1870) 362 Anm. 1 (nicht aber S. 354), Riese (1894) 
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Nicht wenige Kommentatoren übersehen, daB die wórtliche Auslegung 
der Beschreibung des Gesundheitszustandes oder Lebensendes in einem 
polemischen Kontext nicht ohne weiteres statthaft ist; denn gerade hier ist 
mit Verzerrung und Fiktion zu rechnen, die ihre Unterordnung unter jeg- 
lichen Wirklichkeitsbegriff verweigern." Die Tendenz tritt im vorliegenden 


21 und Markschies (1994) 337, 353 Anklang. Tatsáchlich ist der Hinweis auf das Gewand 
eines Consuls und zugleich Feldherrn attraktiv, aber die Überlieferung kónnte durch- 
aus original sein (,unter Zerren^). Solum raptum hat bereits Mommsen (gefolgt von 
Markschies) einsichtig mit Verweis auf V. 14 (Saturns Vertreibung durch Juppiter) erklárt, 
so daf eine Korrektur in raptim oder raptus zu verwerfen ist. Da nun der praefectus Subjekt 
von fractatus abisset ist, muB das Relativpronomen «qui» gelautet haben; der Fehler wird 
zu Lasten eines Kopisten gehen, der sich durch raptum irreleiten lieB. De Rossi und 
Mommsen setzen Jovis solium mit dem Juppiter-Heiligtum in den Julischen Alpen gleich, 
wo Flavianus an Eugenius! Seite gegen Theodosius kámpfte. Doch stellt Matthews (1970) 
473, dem Heinzberger (1976) 184, Adamik 1995, 219f. und Bartalucci 1998, 108 fol- 
gen, mit Verweis u.a. auf Verg. Aen. 12,849 klar, daB hier der ,heavenly throne of 
Jupiter" bezeichnet sei. Móglicherweise beabsichtgte der Dichter, die schauerliche 
Atmospháre der Vorlage und den verwerflichen Charakter des obersten Heidengottes 
miteinzufangen, cf. Aen. 12,849-52 hae [sc. Deae] lovis ad. soltum. saevique in. limine. regis. / 
apparent. acuuntque. metum mortalibus aegris, / si quando letum horrifeum  morbosque. deum rex / 
molitur, mentas aut bello territat urbes. Flavianus soll wohl selbst davor erschaudert sein (trac- 
latus), von seinem Gott gerichtet zu werden. 

5 Das Trimester kónnte sich auf den Romaufenthalt, den Vollzug der ersten Riten 
oder die Zeit nach Verlassen der Stadt bis zum Tod des Praefectus beziehen. ÀAhnliche 
Alternativen sieht auch Markschies (1994) 354, der wie Barkowski (1912) 28 die letzt- 
genannte für die wahrscheinlichste hált; nach Mommsen (1870) 360 war der praefectus 
drei Monate lang :n :tznere bellove (áhnlich Schanz [1914] 222), wáhrend Musso (1979) 
220-27 dreimonatge ,ceremonie purificatrici" bzw. ,/lustratio. urbis" postuliert; áhnlich 
Szidat (1979) 498, allerdings mit Vorbehalten in Anm. 77; wieder anders Mazzarino, 
s.o. Anm. 13. Die von Mommsen (1870) 354, 362 bevorzugte Lesart fotum orbem (statt 
urbem) ist sachlich unhaltbar; Markschies (1994) 354 bleibt unentschieden. Aber auch 
vóllig unabhángig davon darf man entgegen Cracco Ruggini 1979, 84-86 (,né si ha 
traccia di un suo soggiorno nell'urbe in tali mesi) von einem Romaufenthalt des Flavianus 
im Kregsjahr 394 ausgehen. Es ist zwar anzunehmen, daf sich der pfo Ital. et lllyr. 
beim Einmarsch des Eugenius im Frühjahr 393 in Mailand aufhielt und auch vorlàufig 
dort verweilte; als aber im Winter 393/94 der offene Bruch mit Theodosius vollzogen 
war und der Krieg vorbereitet wurde, dürfte der pfo nach Rom gereist sein, um gróft- 
mógliche Kráfte der Senatoren zu mobilisieren. Vielleicht gestattete Eugenius erst damals 
die freie Ausübung der Kulte, um sich der Unterstützung der Senatsmehrheit zu ver- 
sichern; bekanntlich hatte er sich zuvor den heidnischen Forderungen verweigert, cf. 
Ambr. epist. 57,6 (edd. Maurini) — epist. ex. coll. 10,6 (ed. Zelzer, CSEL 82,10,3,208) und 
Szidat 1979, 496ff. Flavianus dürfte die Floralia in Rom zelebriert haben (V. 112-15, 
dazu u. Anm. 27); spátestens im Juni verlieB er die Stadt. 

U Barkowski (1912) 77f. verwirft die Positionen Dobbelsteins und Seefelders, die unter 
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Fall offen zutage, indem das antichristliche Wirken in Rom als rabies und 
insania. mentis diffamiert und der Tod als BuBe für scelera charakterisert wird 
(V. 27-31). Staatspolitische, religióse und pathologische Kategorien werden 
also vorbehaltlos miteinander vermischt.'? 

Mit der ÁApostasie sei noch ein dritter Bereich (V. 78-86) angesprochen: 
Glaubensabfall galt wie auch die ihm verwandten Phánomene der Gemein- 
schaftsspaltung (Schisma) und Irrlehre (Háresie) als kapitaler Frevel, der im 
spáteren 4. Jh. sogar im juristischen Sinne kriminalisiert wurde. In den 
Religionskonflikten jener Epoche war es an der Tagesordnung, abwei- 
chend denkenden Gegnern bisweilen auch durch fadenscheinige Argumen- 
tation solcherlei Vergehen vorzuwerfen. Da in einem Pamphlet unterstellte 
Kausalverháltnisse mit Vorsicht zu behandeln sind, haben bereits verschie- 
dene Interpreten des carmen eingefordert.?? 


II. Flavanus oder Praetextatus? 


Bei der Suche nach dem Anonymus kommt den erwáhnten Ámtern, der 
Praefectur und dem Consulat, eine zentrale Bedeutung zu.?^' Von den oben 
genannten vier Kandidaten erfüllt Flavianus, der a. 394 sein Consulat als 
amtierender fpo líal. et lilyr. antrat, diese doppelte Bedingung am besten. 


Verweis auf Prud. Perist. 2,239 ,vocem Aydropem pro superbia usurpatam esse sumunt"; 
Musso (1979) 236-40 argumenuert für eine bewuBte Doppeldeutigkeit; Bartalucci (1998) 
121f. láBt die Entscheidung offen, wáhrend Adamik (1995) 229 für die metaphorische 
Bedeutung de tumore, inflatione animi (1hlL 6,3,3137) eintritt. S. auch o. Anm. 13f. 

5 Man vergleiche nur das Ende des von Würmern zerfressenen Herodes Antipas 
(Acta 12,23) oder den vielsagenden Titel von Laktanzens De mortibus persecutorum; cf. auch 
die Variationen in Athan. Hist. Ar. 7 (PG 25,701f. C-D) (Philippus; Amm. 28,1,57 
(Maximinus, Simplicius, Doryphorianus); 30,2,9-12 (Remigius); 30,6 (Valentinian I.). 
Weitere Verweise bei Weber (1999) 310 oder Arand (2002). 

7? Cf. CTh 16,7, dazu Noethlichs (1971) 108-10, 166f. 

? Z.B. erinnert auch Cracco Ruggini (1979) 102-6 an die Unzuverlássigkeit solcher 
Informationen: ,Peraltro l'apostasia ... poteva anche essere una diceria incontrollata, 
che un pamphlet come 1l nostro non si sarebbe certo peritato di utilizzare ai propri fini" 
(S. 102); beim Vorwurf der Apostasie handle es sich auch im Falle des Leucadius und 
Marcianus um ,jdicerie fondate sul solo fatto che, da pagano, costui a un certo punto 
si era avvicinato al cristianesimo, senza peró ricevere il battesimo" (S. 105f). 

? V, 63 abtieras (oder: ambieras mit Buecheler) censor meliorum caedere vitam braucht hier 
nicht weiter berücksichtigt zu werden, da die Censur bereits im 1. Jh. abgeschafft wor- 
den war; die Erklárung Barkowskis (1912) 47, ,)tamquam censoris munere functus urbem 
lustravit", lieBe sich theoretisch auf jeden der vier Kandidaten beziehen, ebenso die 
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Freilich ist V. 112 (sola tamen gaudet meretrix te consule Flora) nicht prázise 
genug, um einen cos. des. mit letzter Sicherheit auszuschlieBen. Mithin schei- 
den Symmachus cos. des. 377 und Praetextatus cos. des. 385 noch nicht aus 
dem Rennen aus. Für Pompeianus, der im Februar 409 erschlagen wurde, 
ist allerdings kaum zu erwarten, da er damals bereits zum cos. 410 desi- 
gniert worden war.? 

Die rhetorische Frage praefectus vester quid profuit urbi? legt nahe, da der 
Anonymus seine religionspoliüschen Aktüvitáten als ppo [tal. (et lllyr.) oder 
puR entfaltete. Praetextatus übernahm seine fo spátestens im Mai 384 und 
starb im September oder Oktober desselben Jahres;? dagegen hatte 
Symmachus die fuR 364-65 bekleidet und wurde erst nach einem langen 
Intervall a. 376 zum cos. 377 designiert. Alle bei Flavianus fielen also po 
(390-94), cos. (394) und Tod (5.9.394) in ein und dasselbe Kalenderjahr. 

Entgegen Mazzarino spricht nichts im Text wirklich dafür, daB zwischen 
beiden Amtsperioden ein langer Zeitraum vergangen sei; im Gegenteil 
scheint der Tod die Praefectur beendet zu haben (V. 25-29). Ebensowenig 
überzeugt Cracco Rugginis Vorschlag, allein die in V. 38-45 aufgelisteten 
Vergehen des Praefectus in. Praetextatus' puR 367-68 zu setzen und die rest- 
lichen Freveltaten auf die ppo 384 zu beziehen.?' 


Aussage, daf) die religionspolitischen Bestrebungen vor allem auf die Senatoren (meliores) 
zielte. Anders Wytzes (1977) 166f. 

7 Heinzberger (1976) 178 gesteht zu, daB das Consulat in Manganaros Argumentation 
für Pompeianus eine ,ernsthafte Hürde^ darstelle; doch ist der Verweis darauf, daf 
Flavianus" Consulat illegal war (C7À 15,14,9-11), ein untaugliches Ablenkungsmanóver. 
Cracco Ruggini (1979) 109 führt verschiedene Belege dafür an, daB im Sprachgebrauch 
nicht immer zwischen cos. und cos. des. unterschieden wurde, cf. z.B. CIL 6,1698 a. 377; 
Musso (1979) 191f£. spricht aber zu Recht vielen Stellen ihre Beweiskraft ab. 

? In der Literatur wird der Amtsbeginn regelmáfg kurz vor den 21.5.384 (CTÀ 
6,5,2) und der Tod nach dem 9.9.384 (C7 1,54,5), eher noch in den November oder 
Dezember gesetzt, cf. z.B. PLRE 1,722-24 Nr. 1; Kahlos (1998) 183; s. auch u. Anm. 
35. Allerdings kónnte Praetextatus bereits ab Herbst 383 pfo gewesen sein, wáhrend 
sein Lebensende sicher nicht spáter als Oktober 384 datiert werden darf; dies legen die 
Korrespondenz des Symmachus und die rechtzeitige Ersetzung des ausgefallenen Consuls 
durch Bauto nahe, cf. Coskun (2002b). 

^ Mazzarino (1974) 404-15 und Cracco Ruggini (1979) 89-96 verweisen dabei auf 
olim, das aber bestenfalls das in V. 38-40 genannte Vergehen in eine frühere Zeit ver- 
setzt: non ipse est vinum (2) patriae (?) qui prodidit olim, / antiquas? que domos, turres a€c? 
lecta priorum. /  subvertens urbi vellet cum inferre rumam. Wáhrend Flavianus nach einer 
vorlàufigen Erwágung Mommsens (1870) 363 einmal die italischen Lieferpflichten ver- 
ringert haben kónnte, sieht Mazzarino (1974) 415ff. eine Anspielung auf die Weinkrise 
a. 375 (Amm. 27,3,4). Cracco Ruggini (1979) 91f. verweist hingegen auf CTÀ 14,4,4 
(8.10.367), wonach Praetextatus pu(R) die Leistung der suari an Rom um jáhrlich 17.000 
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Mit der Altersangabe sexaginta annis (V. 67) legt ein weiteres Argument 
für Flavianus vor. Wáhrend sie mit seinen biographischen Daten durchaus 
vereinbar ist, müDte im Falle des Praetextatus eine grobe Ungenauigkeit 
vorausgesetzt werden.? Auch die Verspottung des kleinen Grabes kann mit 


Amphoren Wein reduzieren sollte (die suggestio kónne auf Praetextatus zurückgehen); die 
'zerstórerische' Baupolitik belege Amm. 27,9,10 ad a. 367/68. Musso (1979) 228-32 
spricht von Zweckentfremdung des Weines durch dessen Opferung; Praetextatus' 
Baumafinahmen seien aber legal. Indes hebt Markschies (1994) 347 hervor, daB neben 
Praetextatus z.B. auch Symmachus eine denkmalpflegerische Politik verfolgt habe (cf. 
rel. 21,5), so daB eine solche auch Flavianus unterstellt werden kónne. Liest man aber 
mit Haupt, Matthews (1970) 469, Shackleton-Bailey (1982) 19 und Adamik (1995) 221f. 
(mit zusátzlichen Argumenten) v«e»num patria«m», werden die drei Verse kohárenter; 
sie beziehen sich allein auf die Baupolitik: Mommsen (1870) 354 und Markschies (1994) 
337, 354 bleiben unentschieden; Wytzes (1977) 162 liest mit Seeck (1920) 541 ««ult»um. 
Weitere Konjekturen diskutieren Barkowski (1912) 32f, der seinerseits vinum 1m bibli- 
schen Sinne auffafit (cf. z.B. Prov. 4,17 vinum iniquitatis), und Bartalucai (1998) 72, 117f., 
der eine Anspielung auf wiederholten Mif:brauch bei der Verwaltung der area vinaria 
durch verschiedene fuR erkennt. — Auf welche Feste sich V. 41-45 beziehen, ist nicht 
zuletzt wegen der textlichen Unsicherheiten strittig, cf. Bartalucci (1998) 119-22. Mazzarino 
(1974) 418f. erklárt gallaria zum Derivat von Gallus, das wiederum synonym zu murmillo 
(Gladiator mit gallischen Waffen) verwendet werden kónne. Auf anderem Weg kommt 
Cracco Ruggini (1979) 94f. zu einem áhnlichen Ergebnis; sie liest: oraret lauro postes, 
convwia daret, / follutos panes infectos ture vaporo / poneret, in risum quaerens quos? dedere«t» 
mori. / «t»a[l]lanbus (con. Birt) subito. circumdare membra. su&e7tus (cod. subitus), / fraude 
nova semper miseros profanare paratus. Hier handle es sich um in der Verantwortung des 
puR legende Spiele; insbesondere V. 43 lasse an Gladiatorenkàmpfe denken. Musso 
(1979) 204 erkennt sogar eine Anspielung auf die munera gladiatoria des Memmius 
Symmachus quaestor candidatus 393, die durch seinen Onkel Flavianus unterstützt wur- 
den (Symm. epist. 2,46). Indes korrigiert Markschies (1994) 354 das hapax legomenon 
*eallaribu? mit Haupt und Riese in 'collaribus und übersetzt mit ,,Halseisen*. Überzeu- 
gender interpretiert Ehwald, gefolgt von Seefelder, Barkowski (1912) 34-37, Wytzes (1977) 
165, Adamik (1995) 222f. und Bartalucci (1998) 121£., gallaria als Schuhe der Galli, der 
sich selbst kasteienden Kybele-Priester (Galli). Barkowski, Wytzes und Adamik sehen 
auDBerdem in den Opferbroten einen Bezug zum Hercules-Kult gegeben und deuten 
morti wie auch Bartalucci im spirituellen Sinne. Es geht in diesen Versen also um den 
Seelentod, der auf das Kosten von ,,mit Weihrauch infiziertem Brot* folge; dedere morti 
steht auf derselben semantischen Ebene wie profanare. Zu lesen ist also mit Mazzarino 
in risum quaerens quo dedere (quodedere cod. P, quos dedere Shackleton-Bailey) mort . . . miseros . . . 

? In keinem Fall ist das Geburtsjahr bekannt. Ruf. Hist. eccl. 11,33 bietet face Portmann 
(1998) 543 keine Bestátigung der Altersangabe für Flavianus; aber die Bekleidung einer 
Bpo oder die Designation zum cos. sind ohne Probleme mit dem Sterbealter von 60 
Jahren vereinbar. Allerdings ergábe sich für Praetextatus das Problem, daf) er nach Lyd. 
Mens. 4,2 in pnriesterlicher Funktion an der Einweihung Constantinopels teilgenommen 
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Blick auf den ungeheuerlichen Aufwand, der bekanntlich für Praetextatus 
betrieben wurde, nur auf den umgekommenen Staatsfeind Flavianus bezo- 
gen werden, dessen Rehabilinerung noch Jahrzehnte auf sich warten liefj.?9 

Der in V. 114 genannte Symmachus heres steht dieser Deutung keineswegs 
entgegen. Mazzarino hált jenen zwar für den natürlichen und zugleich juri- 
süschen Erben des Anonymus. Doch wáre es witzlos, den Namen des frae- 
fectus (ggf. Symmachus Phosphorius) kontinuierlich zu vermeiden, dann aber 
seinen homonymen Sohn (ggf. Symmachus Eusebius) gegen Ende ausdrück- 
lich zu nennen. Indes erwágt Cracco Ruggini, da) Praetextatus den Flora- 
Tempel bis zu den Festtagen der Góttin in seinem Consulatsjahr (30.4.- 
3.5.385) habe restaurieren wollen und die begonnene Arbeit nach seinem 
Tod von Symmachus fortgesetzt worden sei. 


hatte; Cracco Ruggini (1979) 84, 131-41 setzt dieses Ereignis einerseits ca. a. 328/30 
(er sei pontifex Vestae oder mator gewesen), andererseits erwágt sie ein Geburtsjahr von 
ca. a. 320 (entgegen Chastagnol [1962] 174: ca. a. 310) mit Blick auf das unterstellte 
Todesalter und die spáter bekleideten Àmter. Diese Chronologie ist hochgradig unwahr- 
scheinlich. Ebenso hat Matthews (1970) 475f. gezeigt, daB. Pompeianus a. 409 làngst 
noch keine 60 Jahre alt gewesen sein dürfte, was selbst Heinzberger (1976) 181f. akzep- 
tiert; jedoch postuliert er, ,,da3 der Vers, vor allen Dingen im Hinblick auf den Ausdruck 
efebus, in irgendeiner Weise auf einen religiós-rituell zu verstehenden Sachverhalt anspielt". 
Die Konsequenz darf aber nicht sein, die recht klare und für einen Consul zudem plau- 
sible Altersangabe zu verwerfen, sondern vielmehr nach einer geeigneten Interpretation 
von éfébus zu suchen: Dieser Titel impliziert wohl eine kultüsche Funktion (s.o. Ánm. 
11), enthált aber überdies durch die Umkehrung des panegyrischen Topos des sog. puer 
senilis einen Seitenhieb, cf. z.B. Pind. P. 4,281£.; Aischyl. Sept. 622; Dion. Hal. Rhet. 5,3; 
Symm. or. 4,11; Them. or. 13,170c; Ambr. epist. 73,1 (CSEL 82,3,34) tu, imperator, licet 
adhuc in minoris aeui tirocinio florentibus novus annis, fidei virtute. veteranus. 

?6 Of. V. 111 sie, miserande, 1aces parvo donatus sepulchro. Auch nach Adamik (1995) 190 
ist dies nicht mit Praetextatus zu vereinbaren, cf. Symm. rel. 10-12; 24; epist. 2,36; CIL 
6,1777-79. Áhnliches gilt für den princeps senatus Symmachus Phosphorius (cf. CIL 
6,1698—/7LS 1257). Unbefriedigend bleibt Cracco Ruggini (1979) 108 Anm. 323: ,,valore 
meramente simbolico nella contrapposizione fra lo splendore della vita e lo squallore 
della morte"; der Gedanke wird von Shanzer (1986) 240 weiter ausgeführt. 

7 Cf. V. 112-14... Flora / .../ conposuit templum nuper cui. Symmachus heres, dazu 
Mazzarino (1974) 405-7. Eine legalistische Bedeutung von heres vertritt auch Seeck (1883) 
CXIX: ,Symmachum ...aut legatarium aut pro certa parte heredem fecit ea condi- 
cione, ut templum Florae aut restitueret aut ornaret^; ebenso (1909) 2511. Cracco 
Ruggini (1979) 108-11 spricht einmal von einem ,erede' spirituale" des Flavianus, ein 
andermal vom Erben des Namens und des Geschlechts der Symmachi. Es ist unstatt- 
haft, Tempelrestaurationen nach a. 391 oder nach a. 394 als unwahrscheinlich zu 
bezeichnen und damit den Eindruck zu erwecken, dal) a. 384 ein plausibleres Datum 
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GewiD ist nicht auszuschlieBDen, daB der puR 384-85 die Kontrolle über 
solcherlei Bautátigkeiten hátte übernehmen kónnen. Plausibler ist aber, daB 
Symmachus Eusebius a. 394 ein Vorhaben seines verstorbenen Cousins 
fortsetzte oder aber den Tempel seinem Andenken widmete.? Eine wei- 
tere Pointe kommt im Falle dieser Spátdatierung hinzu: Flavianus iunior 
kündigte, unter dem Schock der Katastrophe stehend, den *'unterlegenen 
Góttern' die Gefolgschaft auf und bereitete sich auf die Taufe vor, so dab 
Symmachus nun einmal mehr als spinritueller. eres des Flavianus senior 
betrachtet werden konnte.? | 

AuBerdem fiel auch die aufsehenerregendste Renaissance des Heidentums 
nach der Herrschaft Julians ohne jeden Zweifel in die Regentschaft des 
Eugenius. Dagegen blieb den gemeinsamen Bestrebungen des Praetextatus 
und Symmachus, die a. 384 für eine Annullierung der anüpaganen Gesetze 


als a. 394 darstelle; die Spekulationen über die Beziehung von coss. suffecti zum Flora- 
Kult lassen nicht nur eine Unterscheidung zwischen den Parentalia (21.4.) und Floralia 
(die Daten schwanken: 28./30.4.-3./4.5., cf. CIL 1,1? 1262-65) vermissen, sondern sind 
auch deswegen irrelevant, weil Praetextatus nach /LS 1258f. niemals cos. suf. gewesen 
war. Cf. auch die Kritik bei Musso 1979, 193-204. Allein die Annahme bleibt plausi- 
bel, daB das Consulat des Anonymus und die compositio des Flora-Tempels durch 
Symmachus in einem Zusammenhang zu stehen scheinen; aus Unkenntnis der Riten 
kommt man aber auch hier nicht über Vermutungen hinaus. Zu heres im metaphori- 
schen Sinne cf. 7AiL 6,2655,61 u.a. mit Verweis auf Luc. 9,275 (Caesar wird als eres 
des Pompeius bezeichnet). Zu weiteren Identifikationsvorschlágen s.u. Anm. 29. 

? Mazzarino (1974) 399, 405, 426 deutet componere als costruzione (o riedificazione)*, 
wáührend Matthews (1970) 477, Cracco Ruggini (1979) 110, Musso (1979) 199 und 
Markschies (1994) 345 von Restauration o.à., Seeck (1909) 2511 von ,herstellen oder 
ausschmücken", Wytzes (1977) 169 von ,jinstandsetzen oder verschónern* sprechen. Für 
alle Bedeutungen sucht man vergeblich in 7A/L 3,2113f. (alle Beispiele für Schmücken 
beziehen sich auf Kórper oder Kleidung); jedoch verweist Mazzarino auf Ov. Fasti 1,708, 
und Bóhmer (1958) 2,77 führt weitere Belege an, die componere als terminus technicus für 
Tempelgründungen erweisen. 

? Allerdings war dem Dichter dies vielleicht noch nicht bekannt; er hátte es náàm- 
lich als weiteres Argument für die Torheit der Gattin anführen kónnen (V. 114-22). 
Die Enge der Beziehung zwischen Symmachus und Flavianus kommt schon allein durch 
die háufige Frequenz vertraulicher Korrespondenz mit ihm selbst (epist. 2,1-91) und sei- 
nen Kindern (6,1-81) zum Ausdruck; zu Praetextatus cf. dagegen epist. 1,44-55. Im übri- 
gen là&t Mommsen (1870) 358 die Entscheidung zwischen Symmachus Eusebius und 
seinem Sohn Q, Fabius Memmius Symmachus offen; S. 362 gibt er indes letzterem 
dem Vorzug, da er Gatte von Flavianus! Enkeltochter war; jedoch fand die Heirat erst 
ca. a. 402 statt, cf. Seeck (1883) L£, CXIX, Wytzes (1977) 170, Coskun (ca. 2004). 
Ebenso entscheiden sich Chastagnol (1960) 163f. und Musso (1979) 202 (mit weiterer 
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Gratians aus dem Jahre 382 eintraten, durch die rasche Intervention des 
Ambrosius jeder Erfolg versagt? 

Gegen die Gleichsetzung des Anonymus mit Flavianus kónnte aber ein 
argumentum e silentio angeführt werden: Das Gedicht láBt den Verrat des 
praefectus an. seinem persónlichen Fórderer Theodosius unerwáhnt. Das 
Fehlen einer derarügen Schelte verwundert insbesondere deswegen, weil es 
sich um den mperator. christianisstmus handelte und zudem der individuelle 
Vertrauensbruch mafgeblichen Anteil an der Ausweitung, wenn nicht gar 
am Zustandekommen, des blutigen Bürgerkrieges hatte?! 

Andererseits scheimmen aber die [es (V. 24), die poenae scelerum, die nicht 
einmal durch den qualvollen Tod hinreichend gesühnt seien (V. 27), die 
aufgewühlte quies (V. 31), das Rom erschütternde ':ustittum (V. 32) sowie 
die Andeutungen in V. 33 ad saga confugerent, populus quae non habet olim;? 
V. 56 contra deum verum frustra bellare paratus auf einen bisher me dagewese- 
nen Religionskrieg anzuspielen.? Da sie für die politischen Bestrebungen 


Literatur) für Memmius Symmachus. Entgegen Matthews (1970) 477, der sich auf Seeck 
(1883) LII beruft (aber anders S. CXIX, s. dazu o. Anm. 27), darf der heres jedenfalls 
nicht mit Symmachus Eusebius! Schwiegersohn Flavianus iunior identifiziert werden. 
Ebensowenig überzeugt der Ansatz Clovers (1985) 165: ,heir and. symmachus (ally). 

* Daran àndert selbst die Tatsache nichts, daB Prudenüus rund zwei Jahrzehnte spá- 
ter dieselbe Kontroverse erneut aufgriff und zum Angelpunkt seiner Polemik machte, 
cf. Symm. rel. 3 a. 384 und Prud. C.Symm. 1-2 a. 402/3, dazu Dópp (1986). Cracco 
Ruggini (1979) überbewertet das Wiedererstarken des Heidentums a. 384 (z.B. S. 35 
»'giorni alcionii' del paganesimo romano nel 384^). Auch die unbestreitbare Feststellung 
Heinzbergers (1976) 171£, es kónne sich ,auch nicht unter Eugenius *um von langer 
Hand vorbereitete Pláne zu einer heidnischen Restauration! gehandelt haben" (Zitat von 
Stroheker), ándert nichts daran, daf) die Ereignisse damalige Christen schockierte und 
zu einer entschiedenen Reaktion herausforderte. 

*! Zu den Vorbehalten cf. O'Donnell (1978) 141, Lenaz (1978) 560-70, Cracco Ruggini 
(1998) 501. Musso (1979) 240 und Adamik (1995) 190-92 sprechen ihnen angesichts der 
übrigen Beweise jede Bedeutung ab. 

? Shackleton Bailey (1982) 18 liest sa«cr^a, wáhrend nachfolgende Kommentatoren 
die Überlieferung beibehalten. Auch die Interpretation des Konjunktivs ist problema- 
tisch: Nach Cracco Ruggini 1979, 85f. mit Anm. 252 wird hier nur eine reine Absicht 
ausgedrückt, da es ja a. 384 nicht zu einem tatsáchlichen Kampf gekommen sei. 
Manganaro (1961) 31 vermutet einen konsekutiven Sinn und ergànzt ut, cf. das Referat 
bei Markschies, der selbst eine dubitative Bedeutung ansetzt; S. 337 übersetzt er: ,, Hátten 
sie etwa zu den Waffen fliehen sollen, die das Volk lángst nicht mehr hat?*. Bartalucci 
(1998) 61, 114 gibt hingegen einer potentialen Funktion den Vorzug: ,,Avrebbe potuto 
il popolo ricorrere ai mantelli militat, che non ha pià da tempo?". 

33 ÀAhnlich áuflert sich Matthews (1970) 474 zu bellare. Szidat (1979) 487-508 führt 
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des Praetextatus trotz aller Polemik unverháàltnismáDig wáren, ist mit 
Sicherheit auf einen der Hauptakteure des Krieges a. 394 verwiesen.?* 
Wenn nun auch wiederholt nach dem Nutzen für die urbs gefragt wird 
(V. 25, 46) und abschlieBend von der Suche nach dem Heil für Latium 
(V. 122) die Rede ist,? wird deutlich, daf es nicht allein um irgendeinen 
Nutzen für das Seelenheil oder die Prosperitát der Stadt oder des Reiches 
geht. Vielmehr impliziert das Perfekt (quid profuit? . ... quid praestitit? . ... de Iove 
qui Latio voluit sperare salutem), da) der praefectus und in seinem Gefolge auch 


aus, daB auch Zeitgenossen den Kampf a. 394 ganz besonders als Religionskrieg betrach- 
teten, wenngleich davon unabhàngige politische Bestrebungen ursprünglich von grófe- 
rer Bedeutung waren. 

** Cf. z.B. auch Wytzes (1977) 160-62 oder Adamik (1995) 189: ,Der Páfekt des 
Carmen hafit den Fnreden (55) und stiftet Unruhe (31), wáhrend Praetextatus immer 
den Frieden zu bewahren versucht". Anders bezieht Cracco Ruggini (1979) 80 und 85f. 
mit Anm. 252 lites und iustitium auf Symmachus! Widerstreben, den Vestalinnen die 
Süftung einer Statue für Praetextatus zu erlauben. Doch hielt Symmachus seinen Unmut 
über die in seinen Augen unschickliche Initiative aus Rücksicht auf Praetextatus' Ansehen 
in Zaum (Symm. epist. 2,36,2f. a. 384). Ohnedies erfordert der Kontext, hes auf die 
unter den Senatoren umstrittene Frage nach dem Heil zu beziehen (mit Mommsen lese 
ich V. 23f. convenit his ducibus, proceres, sperare salutem / | sacratis? vestras liceat componere lites! ). 
Wann war diese virulenter als a. 394? Dagegen ist das ?ustitium mit dem Kriegszustand 
gleichzusetzen, der wiederum als eine direkte Konsequenz des Religionsfrevels darge- 
stellt wird. Wenn Cracco Ruggini noch nebenbei darauf verweist, da wáhrend eines 
tatsáchlichen :ustittum óffentliche Spiele suspendiert wurden (was nach Praetextatus' T'od 
der Fall war), unterminiert sie freilich ihre frühere Interpretation. Dasselbe ist der Fall, 
wenn sie S. 85-89 rustitium wieder anders als Spott über die Beunruhigung der heidni- 
schen Senatoren angesichts einer Versorgungskrise im. Winter 383-84 deutet (cf. dazu 
Symm. rel. 3 und epist. 2,6). Contra auch Musso (1979) 226f£.; S. 214 sieht sie ihrerseits 
in V. 56 eine klare Anspielung auf Flavianus, der den Krieg aktüv. heraufbeschworen 
habe. Cracco Ruggini (1979) 97 bezieht auch V. 55f. (qui tacitus. semper. lugeret. tempora 
pacis, nec». proprium interius posset vulgare dolorem) auf Praetextatus, der anders als Flavianus 
formalmente non settario né ribelle alle leggi in materia religiosa" sei. Ganz im Gegenteil 
scheidet Praetextatus hier aber deswegen aus, weil er seine religióse Überzeugung auch 
wáhrend der Fnriedenszeiten niemals verheimlicht hatte, wáhrend Flavianus als quaestor 
388-90 und ppo 390-91 engstens mit Theodosius kooperiert und sich sehr kompromifi- 
bereit gezeigt hatte. Übrigens verweist nicht zuletzt die Antithese bellare-pax auf einen 
tatsáchlichen Krieg. Abweichend lassen Mazzarino (1974) 427-34 und Markschies (1994) 
357 die Friedenszeit mit der Àra Constantins beginnen; Musso (1979) 188f. schlágt ,bei- 
spielsweise" die Zeit des ,pius Graziano" vor. 

?* Cf. V. 122 de Iove qui Latio voluit sperare salutem. Auch Markschies (1994) 342 deu- 
tet Latio als Dativ commodi, wahrend Mazzarino (1974) 450f. und Cracco Ruggini (1979) 
112f. Anm. 344; 115 den Ablaüv des Adjektivs ansetzen (,,Giove Laziale^. Entgegen 
Cracco Ruggini, der z.B. Shanzer (1986) 241 folgt, erlaubt V. 122 nicht den Schlufj, 
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die urbs auf die alten Kulte gesetzt und damit gewaltigen Schiffbruch erlit- 
ten hatten. Diese Akzentsetzung paDt sehr wohl zu einem Beobachter, der 
auf den Bürgerknreg a. 394 als einen Entscheidungskampf zwischen rech- 
tem Glauben (Theodosius) und Unglauben (Flavianus und Arbogast) zurück- 
blickt. Wie eingangs bereits erwáhnt wurde, ist der Verzicht auf eine 
Trennung zwischen politischen und religiósen Wirren vom Autor geradezu 
intendiert.?6 

Dagegen dürfen sich die Verfechter des Praetextatus keineswegs auf die 
Usurpation des Maximus berufen, der nicht vor a. 387 (also drei Jahre 
nach dem Tod des Praetextatus) seine Macht in Italien entfaltete und über- 
dies ein eifriger Katholik war. Alle oben genannten Verse müften also 
allein auf den religionspoliischen Konflikt a. 384 bezogen werden, in dem 
die Heiden bekanntich erfolglos blieben." Zudem wáre die wiederholte 
Frage nach dem Nutzen befremdlich; denn der christliche Fiferer spottet 
voll Schadenfreude: ,,Seht her, ihr hattet eure Gelegenheit! All eure Gótzen, 
die ihr ohne jedes Hindernis verehren konntet, haben es nicht vermocht, 
euch vor der Katastrophe zu bewahren." 

Zugunsten des Praetextatus beruft man sich aber ferner auf die Bedeutung 
der die Gótter beschwórenden Gattin (V. 116-20). Zufállig bezeugt nám- 
hch Hieronymus, daf) Praetextatus Witwe seinen Aufstieg ins /acteum caeli 
palatium verkündet habe (epist. 23,3).? Andererseits ist der jeweilige Spott- 
gegenstand keineswegs so verwandt, daf) dies als Argument gegen Flavianus 
gelten kónnte, über dessen Witwe übrigens keine verwertbaren Informa- 
tionen vorliegen. 


Praetextatus habe noch die Gladiatorenspiele a. 384 erlebt und sei deswegen ,negli 
ultimi giorni di dicembre del 384* gestorben. 

355 Nach Heinzberger (1976) 170-75 ist der Bezugspunkt der Rettung der ,Ansturm 
der Barbaren* (S. 170); es [ist] eine absurde Vorstellung, ein Christ habe in dem christ- 
lichen Kaiser eine Gefahr für Rom, also auch seiner Heimatstadt, erblicken kónnen* 
(S. 175). Gegen Flavianus spreche, daD sich keine unabhángigen Zeugnisse für Flavianus' 
Romaufenthalt oder die Ausrufung des Ausnahmezustandes fánden. Jedoch sind eben 
diese Annahmen unabhángig von dem Gedicht vóllig plausibel und werden durch 
keines der angeführten vermeintlichen Gegenargumente (S. 173) entkráftet. S. auch o. 
Anm. 16. 

? Hinzu kommt noch, dafi zumindest nach dem Eindruck der Überlieferung Symmachus 
Eusebius ganz deutlich an der Spitze des heidnischen Vorstofles a. 384 gestanden hatte. 

9* [bsa mola et manibus coniunx altaria supplex / dum cumulat donis votaque in. limine templi / 
solvere dis deabusque parat. superisque minatur, /. carminibus magicis cufnens. Acheronta movere . . . 

$ Cf. z.B. Cracco Ruggini (1979) 17 (mit Anm. 40), 84, 112-14, (1998) 503-8, Shanzer 
(1986) 240; ferner die Grabinschrift CIL 6,1779 — ILS 1259, dazu Nicolaas (1940) und 
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Im AnschluB an Cracco Ruggini machte Dolbeau eine weitere Beoba- 
chtung, die von nachfolgenden Forschern als ausschlaggebend für Prae- 
textatus bewertet wird:? Im Bibliothekskatalog der Benediktinerabtei von 
Lobbes (11./12. Jh.) ist im AnschluB an Centon Valeriae Probae  Aniciae de 
vigiliis veleris ac novi testamenti (sic) der "Titel Damasi episcopi versus de Praetextato 
praefecto urbis vermerkt. Indem Dolbeau mehrere sprachliche Anklàánge der 
Vita S. Ursmari aufspürt, die aus der Feder des Abtes Heriger stammt, kann 
er tatsáchlich glaubhaft machen, daf3 der letztere Titel das sog. Carmen con- 
tra paganos bezeichnet. Da Praetextatus Jedoch niemals die puR bekleidet 
habe, sei die Überschrift zwar nicht authentisch, gehe aber dennoch auf 
einen informierten spátantiken Leser zurück. 

Obwohl auch Dolbeau die behauptete Autorschaft des Damasus für 
,€Ctonnante" háàlt, versucht er zu zeigen, da eben diese Annahme grund- 
sátzlich nicht auszuschlieBen sei. Denn neben Anklángen an die Epigramme 
des Papstes weist er darauf hin, daB der Bischof von Rom kurz nach Prae- 
textatus gestorben sei; damit sel einerseits genügend Zeit für die Abfassung 
der 122 Verse geblieben, und andererseits lasse sich ihr unvollkommener 
Zustand mit der fehlenden Gelegenheit für eine Revision erkláren. 

Diese Deutung bleibt aber angesichts des AusmafDes der sprachlichen 
und gedanklichen Unzulánglichkeiten selbst für das mittelmáBige Talent 
des Damasus unbefriedigend. Die weite Verbreitung und. Rezeption seiner 
Epigramme nimmt der Argumentation weiteres Gewicht. AuBerdem wird 
übersehen, da die vri clarissimi Damasus und Praetextatus wohl ein eher 
freundschaftliches oder zumindest entspanntes Verháltnis hatten.* Folglich 
dürfte die gesamte Überschrift auf das Raten eines Lesers des 5. Jhs. zurück- 


Kahlos (1998). Nach Cracco Ruggini kommt die Frau des Flavianus auch deswegen 
nicht in Frage, weil über sie nichts überliefert und ein religionspolitisches Engagement 
mit dem Frauenideal von Flavianus! Cousin Symmachus unvereinbar sei. 

*? S. die Verweise o. in Anm. 7; contra Adamik (1995) 194 Anm. 46. 

*! Ebenso Markschies (1994) 333£., der aber wie z.B. Cracco Ruggini (1979) 89 den- 
noch eine Entstehung im Umfeld des Damasus vermutet. Auch dies muf) offenbleiben. 
Manganaro (1960) 220-24 und Heinzberger (1976) 176f. erwágen hingegen den Kreis 
um die jüngere Melania und ihren Gatten Valerius Pinianus. Allerdings ist nicht ein- 
mal sicher, daB. der Verfasser ein Senator war, cf. V. 23f. (zit. o. in Anm. 34). 

*' Praetextatus hatte sich im Streit um den Bischofsstuhl zugunsten des Damasus ein- 
gesetzt, cf. Amm. 27,9,9; auf einen eher heiteren Umgang mit Damasus verweist auch 
der von Hieron. C.loh.Hiros. 8 (PL 23,361C) überlieferte scherzhafte Ausspruch: facite 
me Romanae urbis episcobum et ero protinus Christianus, cf. dazu auch Musso (1979) 215-18, 
Adamik (1995) 189, Cracco Ruggini (1998) 508-16. 
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gehen, der den Blick auf die wirklichen Hintergründe eher verstellt als 
erhellt.* 


Zieht man an dieser Stelle eine Zwischenbilanz, kann hervorgehoben 
werden, daf) sich die vermeintlich starken Argumente für eine Identitát des 
praefectus mit Praetextatus entkráften lassen, wáhrend die triffügen Gründe 
für Flavianus einer Überprüfung standgehalten haben. Bisher zurückge- 
stelle prosopographische Aspekte werden diese Ansicht untermauern. 


III. Zwe: Protégés des Flavianus: Leucadius und Marcianus 


In V. 78ff. wird dem praefectus vorgeworfen, Christen durch die Vergabe 
hoher Ámter zum Glaubensabfall bestochen zu haben; dabei werden zwei 
Personen namentlich genannt (V. 85£): Leucadium fecit fundos curaret. Afrorum; 
perdere Marcianum, sibi proconsul ut esset. Ersterer hatte wohl die Funkton 
eines rationalis rei privatae fundorum. domus. divinae. per. Africam (Not. dign. occ. 


5 Wenig aufschlufreich ist der Überlieferungsbefund des cod. Putaneus (s.o. Anm. 1). 
Cracco Ruggini (1979) 76 mit Anm. 219 und S. 77 mit Anm. 222 erwágt z.B., daB 
der Titel (Contra Vetttum) unterdrückt worden sei, da der Codex für die Biblothek von 
,Bekannten oder Freunden* der Nachkommen bestimmt gewesen sei; denn den voran- 
stehenden Prudentius-Text habe Vettius Agorius Basilius Mavortius signiert. In der 
Auseinandersetzung mit Mazzarino (1974) 259f., demzufolge Mavortius keine Invektive 
gegen seinen Vorfahren publiziert hátte, betont Cracco Ruggini hingegen, daD kein not- 
wendiger Zusammenhang zwischen der Prudentius-Edition durch Mavortius und dem 
dilettantischen Gedicht bestehe. Jegliche SchluBfolgerungen verbieten sich schon des- 
halb, weil auch die Contra Symmachum libri àm cod. Puteanus keinen Titel tragen. 

** Bes. V. 86 ist problematisch; z.B. liest Baehrens (1881) 291 sz vi statt sibi, wáh- 
rend Shackleton-Bailey (1982) 21 (in app.) vorschlágt, s:b: durch studuit zu ersetzen; zudem 
verweist er auf die Konjektur sz: (,, Timpanaro per litteras^); beide Vorschláge sind syn- 
taktisch und metrisch attraküver, aber bei einem Gedicht von so geringer Qualitát nicht 
wahrscheinlicher als die Überlieferung; zur metrischen Besonderheit von sibi cf. Adamik 
(1995) 197 oder Bartalucci (1998) 52. Der Infinitv perdere ist wohl als brachylogischer 
Rückgriff auf die Konstruktion der vorangehenden Verse zu erkláren, so da) mit Wytzes 
(1977) 168 (unter Verweis auf Hartke) gedanklich qui voluit (oder allein voluit) zu ergán- 
zen ist, cf. V. 84 solvere quis (cod. P, —quibus, cf. V. 7; qui edd.) [Lücke] voluit fia. foedera, 
leges, cf. V. 78 Christicolas multos voluit sic perdere demens; auch V. 81 cupiens . . . frangere men- 
tem. Dagegen glauben Adamik (1995) 205f. (mit Verweis auf Commod. afol. 625f., CSEL 
15,156 Balaam sedenti asinam suam colloqui fecit, et canem, ut. Simoni. dicere) und. Bartalucci 
(1998) 147 perdere — wie auch curaret — vom causativen fecit abhángig. Nicht überzeugend 
ist jedenfalls die auf Mommsen (1870) 359 fuBende Interpretation von Markschies (1994) 
350 (cf. auch S. 340, aber anders S. 357): ,Dem afrikanischen Krongutsverwalter 
Leucadius wird vorgeworfen, daf er den Marcianus auf Anstiften des Práfekten 
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12,16) inne, wie seit Mommsen weitgehend anerkannt ist;? letzterer wird 
oftmals als frocos. Africae, gelegentlich auch als procos. Achaeae, betrachtet.*? 

Anstatt den Aussagewert der beiden Verse auszuschópfen, hat sich die 
Forschung bis jetzt aber lediglich darauf beschránkt, die Vereinbarkeit mit 
der jeweils auf anderen Überlegungen basierenden Gesamtinterpretation zu 
behaupten, wobei gravierende Probleme einfach im. Raum stehengelassen 
oder nur vermeintlich gelóst wurden. Zuletzt besteht z.B. weitgehender 
Konsens darüber, daf von einem puR eigentlich nicht zu erwarten war, 
bei der Befórderung in die o.g. Ámter behilflich zu sein." Hingegen sehen 
die Verfechter des Praetextatus oder Flavianus zwingend auf einen pfo 


'verderben' wollte, um selbst das Amt des Proconsuls antreten zu kónnen^; in Anm. 
220 kommentiert Markschies, daB die Bedeutung von perdere in V. 86 obskur sei. Àhn- 
lich Riese (1894) 23, der im Apparat perderet zu lesen vorschlágt, und Barkowski (1912) 
39f., demzufolge Marcianus nur frocos. Áfr. gewesen sein kónne und V. 86f. sich des- 
wegen auf denselben Sachverhalt beziehen müften (afrikanische Güter verwalten — pro- 
cos. Áfr. sein — Marcianus aus seiner Stellung verdrángt haben). Marcianus sei also ein 
legitimer, von Theodosius eingesetzter Beamte gewesen. Àhnlich vermutet Adamik (1995) 
227, daB Marcianus von Theodosius ernannt, aber von Flavianus abgeworben worden 
sei. Nicht nur die verwaltungsgeschichtlichen und prosopographischen Voraussetzungen 
sind unhaltbar; auch der Gedankengang ist mif)verstanden, denn die voranstehenden 
Verse legen dringend nahe, da es sich hier um das Ruinieren . nicht der gesellschaftli- 
chen Stellung einer Person, sondern ihres Seelenheiles durch die Verleitung zur Apostasie 
handelt, cf. auch V. 83f.: miltereque inferias miseros sub Tartara secum /. solvere quis. [. . .] voluit 
pua foedera, leges. ^uch die Ansicht Bartaluccis (1998) 148, daB sich Marcianus als Flavianus' 
Kandidat zumindest vorübergehend in Afrika habe durchsetzen kónnen, ist unzutreffend. 
Weiteres im folgenden. 

5 Cf. z.B. Mommsen (1870) 359 Anm. 1; PLRE 2,505 und Markschies (1994) 350 
(ca. a. 393/945; Mazzarino (1974) 420 (a. 364/65). Anders Barkowski (1912) 59f,, s.o. 
Anm. 44. 

*6 Procos, Afr. 393/94 ist er nach PLRE 1,555 Nr. 14, Seeck (1883) CXXIX, Matthews 
(1970) 471 (zurückhaltender indes [1975] 245), Kuhoff (1983) 165£, Garrido González 
(1987) 233, 236, Adamik (1995) 227, Bartalucci (1998) 146-48; unter Vorbehalt auch 
bei von Haehling (1979) 404f., 434-36, Barnes (1983) 257 (Frühjahr-Herbst 394). Dagegen 
folgen Vera (1983) 54f. und Delmaire (1989) 142f. Cracco Ruggini, s.u. Anm. 48 und 
51. Im übrigen trug Flavianus ppo Ital. et Illyr. (Occ.) a. 391 niemals die Verantwortung 
für Achaea bzw. die Dioecese Macedonia, s.o. Anm. 4; ebensowenig kontrollierte Maximus 
oder Eugenius jemals dieses Gebiet. Unentschieden bleibt Szidat (1979) 500. Nach 
Gaggero (1996/98) 1528-30 war es Marcianus nicht geglückt, seine Funktion in Afrika 
anzutreten; dies sei auch der Grund für seine Verpflichtung zur Gebaltsrückzahlung 
gewesen, s.u. mit Anm. 51. Weitere Positionen sind in Anm. 44 und 47 referiert. 

" Grünewald (1992) 476£., der in V. 28 auf einen fuR angespielt sieht, übergeht das 
verwaltungstechnische Problem. Angesichts der Unhaltbarkeit von. Mazzarinos (1974) 
420 Posiüon verfolgt Heinzberger (1976) 179-81 eine andere Strategie: Das Problem 
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verwiesen, der tatsáchlich sehr viel gróBere personalpolitische Kompetenzen 
besaD. Doch versáumen diese Forscher, hinreichend Rechenschaft über die 
geopoliüschen Umstánde zu geben.*? 

Immerhin kónnte die Rechnung im Falle des Marcianus aufgehen, da 
ein fpo seit dem spáteren 4. Jh. der einzige Vorgesetzte eines froconsul war. 
Für seine Karriere lassen sich im. übrigen weitere Zeugnisse beibringen: 
CTh 9,38,7 weist ihn am 22.3.384 als vicarius nach. Bleibt die Entscheidung 
zwischen der Befórderung zum proconsul durch einen ppo a. 384 oder 394 
zunáchst offen, so paBt ein Abfall vom christlichen Glauben um eines sozi- 
alen Aufstiegs willen weniger in die Herrschaftszeit Valentinians II. als des 
Eugenius.?? 

Für die spátere Alternative spricht mit Nachdruck das Zeugnis des 
Symmachus: Nach epist. 3,33 war Marcianus im Anschluf an eine (nicht 
náher spezifizierte) Usurpation zur Rückzahlung seines Gehaltes verpflichtet. 
Dabei ist hier ein Zusammenhang mit Magnus Maximus auszuschlieflen, 
denn dieser hatte Italien und Afrika erst a. 387 in seine Gewalt bekom- 
men, nachdem Praetextatus jedoch schon mehrere Jahre tot war.?' Hingegen 
ist bekannt, daB Flavianus iunior nach der Vernichtung des Eugenius das 


der V. 85f. sei generell unlósbar und müsse aus der Argumentation ausscheiden: So 
habe ein frocos. nicht dem ffo, sondern direkt dem Kaiser unterstanden (dies trifK. für 
das frühe, nicht aber für das spátere 4. Jh. zu; dessen ungeachtet gilt es ferner, den 
massiven Einfluf des po bei der Ernennung hoher Amtstráger zu berücksichtigen); der 
Text sei syntaktüsch und semantisch unverstándlich (die Schwierigkeiten sind aber über- 
windbar, s.o. Anm. 44). 

* In einen Widerspruch begibt sich z.B. Cracco Ruggini (1979): S. 101 weist sie 
Afrika und Achaea der Kompetenz des pfo Ital. et Illyr. zu; die zweifache Protektion 
,conferma la sua qualità di prefetto al pretorio, tali prerogative esulando invece com- 
pletamente dalle competenze di un prefetto urbano"; jedoch datiert sie S. 102 Leucadius' 
Befórderung zum ratinalis aufgrund der (nicht überzeugenden) Identifikation mit dem 
homonymen gallischen praeses ca. a. 383 (s.u. Anm. 54) vor Flavianus! fpo I (angeblich 
a. 382-89). 

*' Gothofredus, Mommsen (1870) 359 und Rauschen (1897) 177 betrachten ihn als 
vi. líal., weil die Osteramnestie (zumindest nach dem sie bezeugenden Textfragment) 
nur zwei lage vor dem Festtag in Mailand erlassen wurde; doch entkráften die unter 
áhnlichen Gnadenerlassen überlieferten Daten (CTÀ 9,38,3-8) dieses Argument. Dagegen 
stützt sich Seeck (1883) CXCII auf Marcianus! Freundschaft mit Ambrosius (Symm. 
epist. 3,33), der aber ebenfalls kein Gewicht beizumessen ist, da sich die beiden aus Rom 
kennen konnten. PLRE 1, 555f. Nr. 14; 1086 láBt den Sprengel zu Recht offen. 

* Allerdings ist den behaupteten Kausalverháltnissen nicht vorbehaltlos zu vertrauen, 
s.u. zu Leucadius. 

*' Anders Cracco Ruggini (1979): S. 11 Anm. 16 datiert sie Symm. epist. 3,33 a. 
388/89 oder 395, S. 30f. a. 388; S. 104f. mit Anm. 316 stellt sie fest, daB Marcianus 
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Gehalt seines Vaters zurückerstatten muBte. Daf? schlieBlich der Name 
Marcianus in den Amtslisten erst wieder wahrend der Erhebung eines hei- 
denfreundlichen Usurpators begegnet (er war puR des Attalus a. 409/10), 
offenbart nicht nur seine religióse und poliüsche Gesinnung, sondern imph- 
ziert auch seine Zurücksetzung infolge seiner Kompromittierung a. 393/94.? 

Freilich kónnte man dagegen ins Feld führen, daB nicht nur die Fasten 
der proconsules Africae 392-95 dicht gefüllt sind und keinen Platz für Marcianus 
lassen, sondern überdies zweifelhaft ist, daB. Eugnius jemals in Afrika aner- 
kannt wurde. Allerdings besagt V. 86 keineswegs, daB Marcianus sein Amt 
in Übersee angetreten habe; angesichts der eingeschránkten Maglichkeit, 
Senatoren mit spectablen Positionen zu umwerben, kónnte der Usurpator 
sehr wohl Campanien in den proconsularen Rang erhoben haben, wie dies 
vorübergehend schon unter Gratian geschehen war.? 

Náherer Erórterung bedarf auch Leucadius. Wenig hilfreich ist der 
Vorschlag, ihn mit dem gleichnamigen fraeses zu identifizieren, zu dessen 
Gunsten Martin von Tours ca. a. 385/86 vor Maximus intervenierte. Denn 


fühestens nach Juni 386 Nachfolger des Messianus procos. Afr. geworden sein kónne; 
andererseits scheine die Designation zum procos. (?Achaeae) noch a. 384 und der Antritt 
a. 385 erfolgt zu sein; unter Maximus sei er dann zum ffo (forse l'ipotesi pià proba- 
bile) oder procos. Afr. befórdert worden. Áhnliche Positionen vertreten Callu (1982) 
2,229/42 und Delmaire (1989) 143. Contra zu Recht Musso (1979) 232-36; allerdings 
scheitert ihr Vorschlag, in Marcianus einen frocos. Ach. 393/94 zu sehen, an der Karriere 
des treu zu Theodosius stehenden Apodemius ppo lllyr. (et Afr.) 392/93, cf. PLRE 1,82f. 
Nr. 3; demnáchst ausführlich Coskun (ca. 2004). 

? Cf. Zos. 4,7,2 (a. 409/105; PLRE 1,555f. Nr. 14 mit weiteren Quellen. Dagegen 
hált Mazzarino (1974) 420 Anm. 52 den puR 409/10 ,forse" für einen Sohn des ver- 
meintlichen procos. 364/65. Mit. PLRE und entgegen Cracco Ruggini (1979) 13, 106 
bleibt offen, ob derselbe Marcianus Adressat von Aug. epist. 258 (Domino merito suscipiendo 
et in Christo dilectissimo ac desiderantissimo fratri Marciano Augustinus in. domino. salutem) 1st. Der 
Bischof richtet sich an einen alten nun zum Christentum bekehrten Freund ($8 1), den 
er zum Empfang der Taufe auffordert (8 5). Setzt man wie Cracco Ruggini einen 
Zeitpunkt nach Augustinus! Bischofsweihe an (sc. a. 395, cf. Coskun [2002a] 106f. Anm. 
266), wird die Identifikation noch unwahrscheinlicher. 

55 Bisherige Forscher, die von einem Abfall Afrikas zum Usurpator Eugenius ausge- 
hen, stützen sich in der Regel vor allem auf die Beispiele des Marcianus und Leucadius, 
denen aber, wie hier ausgeführt, keine Beweiskraft zukommt. Weiterhin wird auf CIL 
8,782 (mit Anm. S. 979) — ILS 786; Symm. epist. 4,54; 6,1; Claud. Gild. 1,241f. ver- 
wiesen, cf. z.B. Demougeot (1951) 175 und Matthews (1970) 476. Indes gehen z.D. 
Seeck (1920) 5,282f£., 553-55 oder Gaggero (1996/98) 1530-32 von einer Neutralitát 
Afrikas aus. Jedoch ist Vera (1983) 55-57 überzeugend für Afrikas uneingeschránkte 
Treue zu Theodosius eingetreten. Mit Modifikationen werde ich diese Position bald an 
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jener Leucadius dürfte eine gallische Provinz ca. a. 383 bekleidet und somit 
die Stellung eines rationalis, wenn überhaupt, vor der Praefectur des 
Praetextatus oder Flavianus innegehabt haben. Dagegen scheint der Leucadius 
des Gedichtes am ehesten italischer oder rómischer Herkunft gewesen zu 
sein. 

Wie aber soll Flavianus als pfo die Personalentscheidung für einen ratto- 
nalis rei privatae fundorum domus diitnae per Africam getroffen haben? Die Berufung 
eines Untergebenen des comes rei privatae dürfte vielmehr auf das Betreiben 
eines Hofministers erfolgt sein. Von den zur Diskussion stehenden vier 
Kandidaten bekleidete allein Flavianus mit seiner quaestura sacri palatii 388- 
90 eine der vier Spitzenfunktionen im palatium; dabei belegt das Beispiel 
des Ausonius hinlánglich, daB sich diese Stellung vorzüglich zur wirkungs- 
vollen Patronage für jedwede Position im Reich eignete.? 

Stmmt man dieser Deutung zu, dann unterstellt man dem christlichen 
Dichter einen recht grofzzügigen Umgang mit der historischen Wirklichkeit, 
da die Stellenvergabe an Leucadius seinem Glaubensabfall einige Jahre vor- 
anginge und das gebotene Kausalverháltnis damit widerlegt wáre. Eine sol- 
che gestalterische Freiheit vorauszusetzen, ist gewiB mit den Prinzipien der 
antiken Geschichtsschreibung und erst recht der polemischen Publizistik 
vereinbar. Trotzdem bedarf die Behauptung weiterer Absicherung. Und 
diese láBt sich auch beibringen. 

Denn einerseits ist auszuschlieBen, daB die Apostasie wáhrend Theodosius 
Aufenthalt in Italien a. 388-91 erfolgte; andererseits entzog sich Afnka 


anderer Stelle untermauern; ich werde zeigen, daf sámtliche frocoss. Afr. jener Jahre von 
Theodosius abhingen (ca. iv.391-ca. 1iv.392 Fl. Rhodinus Primus, ca. iv.392-ca. 1v.393 
Flaccianus, ca. iv.393-ca. 1v.394 Aemilius Florus Paternus, ca. 1v.394-ca. 1v.395 Fl. 
Herodes, ca. iv.395-ca. 1v.396 Ennoius; abweichend werden die Fasten z.B. von Barnes 
[1983] 256f. rekonstruiert). — Bisher hat allein Shanzer (1986) 240 Anm. 41 Campanien 
potentiell in Betracht gezogen; doch ist sicher bezeugt, daf) die dortigen Statthalter a. 
384 im Rang von consulares standen, cf. PLRE 1,1018 Anonymus 77f. Allerdings bestand 
unter dem Usurpator Eugenius, der über keine der klassischen proconsularen Provinzen 
(Africa, Achaea, Asia) verfügte, geradezu eine Notwendigkeit zur Statuserhóhung der 
angesehensten italischen Provinz. Zu Gratian und den frocoss. Camp. 378-82/83 cf. Coskun 
(2002a) 212f. 

* PIRE unterscheidet zwischen dem rationalis (1,505 Nr. 2) und praeses (1,504 Nr. 1: 
Sulp. dial. 3,11,8 pro .Narsete comite et Leucadio. praeside, quorum ambo Gratiani partium. fuerant), 
wáhrend Mommsen (1870) 359 ihre Identitát erwàgt. Áhnlich Cracco Ruggini (1979) 
102, die konsequenterweise die rangniedrigere Stellung des ratwnalis vor den praesidatus 
datiert (s.o. Anm. 48). In den jüngeren Kommentaren (z.B. Markschies 1994, 350 Anm. 
218) wird die Frage der Identitát offengelassen. 

55 Zur Quaestur und Personalpolitik des Ausonius cf. Coskun (20022) 52-77 und 204-16. 
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durchgángig der Kontrolle des Eugenius. Auch von daher liegt also nahe, 
daB Leucadius ca. a. 388/90 zum rationalis erhoben, sein Abfall vom christ- 
lichen Glauben aber erst in der Phase der Wiederbelebung der heidni- 
schen Kulte a. 394 vollzogen oder zumindest óffentlich bekannt wurde. 


IV. Zusammenfassung und Ausblick 


Nicht nur die verwertbaren Angaben zum sechzigjáhnigen praefectus und 
consul, sondern auch die zu Leucadius und Marcianus mitgeteilten 
Informationen kónnen trotz der notwendigen Differenzierungen allein. bei 
einer Identitát des Anonymus mit Virius Nicomachus Flavianus verstánd- 
lich gemacht werden. Ebenso deutlich klingt auch das von diesem ins Werk 
gesetzte Aufbáumen der stadtrómischen Heiden an, denen indes nur ein 
ephemerer Erfolg beschieden war. Das noch im Bann der Ereignisse ste- 
hende Gedicht dürfte einge Wochen oder Monate nach Flavianus! Tod 
(5.9.394) verfaBt worden sein. 

Damit ist ein verláBlicher Angelpunkt für die historische Auswertung 
gewonnen. Der vorliegende Beitrag hat sich in dieser Hinsicht weitgehend 
auf prosopographische Untersuchungen beschránkt. Als Hauptergebnis làDt 
sich festhalten, daB das Proconsulat des Marcianus in Campanien zu loka- 
lisieren sein dürfte, wáhrend Leucadius vermutlich bereits a. 389/90 ratto- 
nalis in. Afrika geworden war. 

Nur gestreift wurden kultspezifische und religionspolitische. Aspekte. 
Künfüge Studien werden hier stárker, als dies bisher der Fall war, die 
Bedingungen der literarischen Gattung der Invektive zu berücksichügen 
haben. Wenn die polemischen Verse auch unzweifelhaft ein schillerndes 
Zeugnis für die lebhafte religionspolitische Kontroverse und die Dialogun- 
fáhigkeit der Konfliktparteien bleibt, láGt die nachgewiesene Unzuver- 
lássigkeit des Autors nicht ohne weiteres erwarten, detaillierten Aufschluf 
über kultische Praktiken und heidnisches Selbstverstándnis zu gewinnen. 

Die Frage, wieviele Christen Flavianus zur Apostasie verleiten. konnte, 
bleibt ebenfalls offen. Allerdings scheint die Anzahl der Abtrünnigen nicht 
allzu grofi gewesen zu sein, denn der zeitgenóssische Autor vermag allein 
zwei hóherrangige Beamten zu nennen, von denen bestenfalls einer nach 
seinem Glaubensabfall und zugleich wahrend der Usurpation befórdert wor- 
den sein kónnte. Geht man freilich davon aus, daf) die meisten Senatoren 


$$ S.o. Anm. 53. 
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der Kirche damals fernstanden, ist andererseits auch noch keine Aussage 
über den Grad der Zustimmung zu Flavianus! Politik gemacht. Hier sind 
vertiefende Untersuchungen weiterhin willkommen. 
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SALLUST IN JULIAN OF AECLANUM 
BY 


JOSEF LÓSSL 


ABSTRACT: The importance of Cicero in the debate between Augustine of 
Hippo and Julian of Aeclanum has been extensively studied. This includes 
Augustine's and Julian's use of the Caülinarian speeches in their polemics 
against each other. In comparison the use of Sallust, the other classical author- 
ity on Catiline, especially by Julian of Aeclanum, has been neglected. This 
paper intends to remedy that situation. Textual evidence may be meagre: 
barely two literal citations in three of the extant fragments of Julian's writ- 
ings. But Julian's use of these, also compared with Jerome's and Augustine's, 
and the way his use of Sallust is reflected in the rest of his extant writing 
and thought gives the impression that he may have been far more deeply 
influenced by Sallust than has hitherto been thought. 


The importance of Cicero as a classical source in the debate between 
Augustine of Hippo and Julian of Aeclanum about evil, original sin, and 
concupiscence has long been recognized; also the extent to which the two 
bishops resort to the exemplum of that enfant terrible of Roman Antiquity, 
Catilina, the Catilina of Cicero's «First Catülinarian' that is? to embellish 
their mutual charges of heresy.? 

Yet Cicero's account was not the only one to shape later views of the 
events of 63/62 BC. Sallust's Bellum Catilinae, too, was widely read, and 
used, last but not least by Augustine in his De ctuttate dei.^ 


! See the excellent (recent) treatment of the topic by M. Lamberigts, Iulianus IV 
(Iulianus von Aeclanum). Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum 19 (2000) 483-505, 491-94. 

? Cf. e.g. J. Lóssl, julian von Aeclanum. Studien zu seinem Leben, seinem. Werk, seiner Lehre und 
ihrer Überlieferung. Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae 60 (Brill: Leiden, 2001), 106 n. 150. 

* (They were not the only ones. S. Rebenich, Der heilige Hieronymus und die 
Geschichte. Zur Funktion der Exempla in seinen Briefen. Rómische Quartalschrfi 87 (1992) 
29-46, 45 cites many more examples, and concludes: 'Ein Vergleich mit Catlina galt 
demnach noch in der christlichen Spátantike als *Beleidigung" ^ 

* On Augustine's use of Sallust in civ. cf. A.-M. Taisne, Salluste chez saint Augustin 
(Cité de Dieu, I-V), in: R. Poignault (ed.), Présence de Salluste (Vours: Centre de Recherches 
A. Piganiol, 1997), 119-28; and G. O'Daly, Augustine's City of God. A Reader's Guide 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2004 Vigiliae Christianae 56, 179-202 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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Sallust was held in high esteem in Christian Late Antiquity, for his hon- 
est self-criticism and severe judgment of the political and social conditions 
at Rome at the end of the Republican era, conditions which led him to 
a disillusioned assessment of the state of the universe.? JVobilitate ueritatis 
historicus, Augustine calls him.? Jerome, too, thinks highly of him." He fea- 


(Oxford: Clarendon, 1999), 240-46; cf. also I. Opelt, Sallust in Augustins Confessiones, 
in: Latiniát und Alte Kirche. Festschrifü für Rudolf Hanshk zum 70. Geburtstag. Wiener Studien. 
Beiheft 8 (Wien-Kóln-Graz: Hermann Bóhlaus Nachf., 1977), 196-204, who concludes 
that even though Augustine consulted many historical sources, Cicero's *Catilina-Bild' 
(e.g. as opposed to Sallust's) may have remained dominant in his thought. 

? "This is how he first appears in the Christian writers. His statement in Zugurtha 2.3: 
omnia oria occidunt et aucta senescunt is alluded to by Minucius Felix (Octavus 34.2) and 
quoted by Cyprian (Ad Demetriadem 3 (CSEL 3/1, 353.16), and later—Jerome; cf. 
H. Hagendahl, Lat Fathers and the Classics (Stockholm: Almquist, 1958), 77. 

? Cm. 1.5 (9-10 Dombart-Kalb). Cf. ;». 7.3 (9-10; 278 Dombart-Kalb), where Augustine 
calls Sallust uir disertissimus, an expression that recurs in ef. 167 of 415 — Hier. ep. 132.6 
(CSEL 56/1, 230.21): Remanae linguae disertissimus, and is, in fact, derived from Sallust, 
who calls Cato (the Elder) disertissimus, *exceedingly well-spoken' (namely because of his 
breuitas); cf. Hist. fr. 1.3 McGushin - fr. 1.4 Maurenbrecher: mulla paucis absoluit, a char- 
acteristic also of Sallust's style; S. Schmal, Sallust (Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 2001), 79 
n. 10, 131 n. 26, 146 n. 35. Taking Hier. epp. 52 (dated 393/4 to Nepotanus) and 61 
(396 or 398/9 to Vigilantius) as examples, N. Adkin, Cato, Romani generis disertis- 
simus (Sallust. Hist. frg. I 4 M. in Jerome). Eikasmos 9 (1998) 229-32 shows (among 
other things) how speaking this way of Cato (or Sallust) adds to the incongruity (in style) 
of Late Antique Ciceroniani. Schmal (of. cit. 158 nn. 22 and 24), who seems to assume 
that Aug. ep. 167 and Hier. ep. 132 are two letters, one by Augustine and one by 
Jerome, wrongly refers Adkin's article to them. To be sure, Jerome, in his response to 
Aug. ep. 167, Hier. ep. 134.1 of 416 (CSEL 56/1, 261.8-9), seems to pick up on 
Augustine's praise of Sallust. He also cites from the Historiae (though a frequently used 
reference; cf. Hagendahl (n. 5) 106, 112, 246, 255) He has fallen on hard times; it 
would be better for him to be silent; his studies ceased, he is reduced to, 'as Appius 
says, "canine eloquence"" (iuxta Appium canina. exerceretur facundia; cf. Sallust. Hist. frg. 4.54 
Maurenbrecher), i.e. (in this case) polemics (against the Pelagians); for the historical con- 
text cf. J. N. D. Kelly, Jerome. His Life, Writings, and Controversies (London: Duckworth, 
1975), 321-23; for details concerning the letters A. Fürst, Augustns Briefavechsel mit Hieronymus. 
Jahrbuch für Anüke und Christentum. Ergánzungsband 29 (Münster: Aschendorff, 1999), 
180-209, 220-34 and passim. Note that neither Augustine nor Jerome excelled in breuitas; 
nor were Cato or Sallust their role models (cf. Adkin of. ci). Tota ems defluxit oratio, 
Julian of Aeclanum was later (in the 420s) to write of Jerome in the preface to his 
Tractatus prophetarum. Osee Iohel et Amos (CCL 88, 116.53). And in spite of Augustine's rev- 
erence for Sallust cf. Opelt's verdict above at the end of n. 5. Augustine's use of Sallust 
differs markedly from Julian's. It would be Julian who would try (at least in part) to 
emulate the great historian. 

? [ndeed he is the sole (extant) source for some vital information about Sallust's life. 
He knows that Sallust came from Amiternum in the Sabine country, when he was born 
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tures in Hilary? and Sulpicius Severus.? His presence in the debate between 
Augustine and Julian of Aeclanum, however, and particularly Julian's use 
of him, has not yet been studied in detail.'? At first glance this is not sur- 
prising; for Julian cites, or alludes to, Sallust only twice in his extant works. 
But, as I shall argue in this paper, the two passages, and a number of fur- 
ther, more general, features, could be highly significant. 

They might indicate, for example, that Julian styles himself not only as 
another Cicero,!! but also as another Cato. To this effect he imitates Sallust, 


(86 BC), and when he died (four years before the Battle of Actum, which took place 
in 31 BC), though the place is taken cum grano salis and the dates need slight adjust- 
ment; cf. chron. (ed. R. Helm — GCS 475, Eusebius 7, 151.1-2, 154.10, 159.22) and the 
magisterial discussion of the dates by G. Funaioli, C. Sallustius Crispus. RE IA (1921) 
1913-55, 1914-16; cf. also R. Syme, Sallust (Berkeley, Calif: University of California 
Press, 1964), 13-14. Elsewhere (Contra loumianum 1.48 (PL 23, 278CD)) in a passage 
which Ronald Syme (i5. 284) has characterised as fan engaging and ridiculous fabrica- 
tion, Jerome asserts that Terentia, divorced by Cicero, married Sallust, on whose decease 
she transferred herself to the orator Messalla Corvinus. And according to Harald 
Hagendahl (n. 5) 292 'Sallustius is the only prose writer from the period of the Republic 
who occupies a considerable place in Jerome's works. He 1s nobilis historicus to Jerome, 
or simply Aistericus, to be compared with Thucydides (c. Jouin. 2.10 (PL 23, 299C)). For 
the latter motüf cf. Schmal (n. 6) 148-53. 

* P. C. Burns, Hilary's Use of Communally Sanctioned Texts to Construct His 
Autobiography. Zeitschrift für Antikes Christentum 2 (1998) 65-83. Sallust. Cat. 8.4 (eorum qui 
fecere. uirtus. tanta. habetur. quantam eam. uerbis. potuere. extollere. praeclara. ingenia), which Schmal 
(n. 6) 158 n. 25 mistakenly locates in a *biography of Hilary! by Jerome, can be found 
in the prologue of Jerome's Vita Hilarionis (PL 23, 29A); cf. Hagendahl (n. 5) 118. 

? Cf. eg. chron. 2.46.4-5 (CSEL 1, 99), where Sulpicius's depiction of Priscillian is 
strikingly similar to that of Catilina by Sallust; for an analysis cf. J. Fontaine, L'affaire 
Priscillien ou l'ére de nouveaux Catlina. Observations sur le 'Sallustianisme' de Sulpice 
Sévére, in: Classica et Iberica. A. Festschrifl in. honor of the reverend jJ. M.-F. Marque, ed. by 
P. T. Brannan (Worcester, Mass.: Insütute of Early Christian Iberian Studies, 1975), 
355-92; for a comparison between Sallust and Sulpicius Severus cf. also C. E. Stancliffe, 
St. Marün and his Hagiographer. History and Miracle in Sulpicius Severus (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1983), 58-59, 73-76; G. K. van Andel, 7e Christian Concept of. History in the 
Chronicle of Sulpiwius Severus (Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1976), 69-74. 

? Lamberigts (n. 1) 494 briefly mentions the two references. Lóssl (n. 2) 79 n. 23 
does not give the right reference for 7urb. 2 (CCL 88, 341.25-31). It should not be 
Tacit. Ann. 1.1.3 but Sallust. Cat. 51.1. The note on p. xiv fails to put that right. In 
Turb. 2 Julian does not reflect in general on the principle that historical questions should 
be considered szne ?ra et studio, he specifically states that his case was prejudiced, because 
his judges were biased. He literally cites part of the Sallust-reference. No trace of Tacitus. 
The other reference, Sallust. Cat. 1.2, is (correctly) cited on p. 140 with n. 326. But it 
is missing in the index. 

!! For this aspect cf. the reference cited under n. 2. 
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commenting on, and judging severely the relevant events and persons and 
their stances, with a high degree of resentment, and a certain degree of des- 
pair—for so far the enemies have been quite successful—, while continuing 
to set forth—with an unshattered belief in divine goodness and justice, and 
human reason—arguments supporting the truth and jusüce of his cause."? 


l]. The Impartiality of Good Counsel: Caesar in Sallust. Cat. 51.1 


Both known Sallust-references in Julian occur in the extant fragments 
of his Ad Turbantium.? 'The first, found in. Turb. 2, is taken from Sallust. 
Cat. 51.1. It is the beginning of Caesar's speech, as composed by Sallust,'* 
at the decisive meeting of the Senate on 5 December 63 BC: Omnis homines, 
patres. conscripti, qui de rebus dubus consultant, ab odio, amicitia, tra. atque. miseri- 
cordia uacuos esse decet. 'It beseems, assembled fathers, all men who consult 
in doubtful matters to be free of hatred, friendship, anger, and even mercy 
[or compassion].' 

lwo snippets in Augustine's Contra Iulianum, our main source for Julian's 
Ad Turbantium, indicate Julian's use of this passage in that work. Whether 
by way of citation or of allusion remains to be asked. The first reads: 
Omnes iudices ab odio, amicitia, inimicitia, ira uacuos esse deceat. Julian, Augustine 
reports, writes in Ad Turbantium that it beseems all judges to be free of 
hatred, friendship, enmity, and anger. 

The second, some chapters further on in Augustine's work, renders a 
different wording:!? Nemo de rebus dubüs bene consultat, nisi qui ab odio, tra el 
amicitia uacuum pectus attulerit. *No one takes good counsel in doubtful mat- 
ters except he who carries a disposition devoid of hatred, anger, and [the 
ties of] friendship." 


!?? On resentment in Sallust cf. B. R. Katz, *"Dolor', "invidia! and *misericordia! in 
Sallust. Acta Classica 24 (1981) 71-85; on his optimism cf. Syme (n. 7) 271; for Julian 
cf. Lóssl (n. 2) 105-107. 

5 Written in 419; for further details cf. Lamberigts (n. 1) 488; Lóssl (n. 2) 7, 281; 
for a critical edition of the fragments L. De Coninck, M. J. D'Hondt, Juliani Aeclanensis . . . 
fragmenta . .. CCL 88 (Turnhout. Brepols, 1977), 340-96. 

! After the speech of Diodotos in Thucydides 3.42.1-2, though some details may be 
historical; cf. in detail A. Drummond, Law, Politics and. Power. Sallust and the Execution of 
the Catilinarian Conspiracy. Historia. Einzelschriften 93 (Stuttgart: Steiner, 1995), 44, 51ff.; 
and Schmal (n. 5) 39-40, 152 (literature). 

5 Aug. c. Jul. 2.34 (PL 44, 698.16-17) — Iul. 7urb. 2b (CCL 88, 341.30-31). 

|? For the context cf. Aug. c. Jul. 3.2 (PL 44, 701-702) —- Iul. 7urb. 2a (CCL 88, 
341.25-27). 
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Julian, Augustine writes, complains here about the judges (de iudicibus . . .) 
who sat in his and his fellow complainants! case." They denied his party 
a fair hearing (. .. apud quos propterea (dicis) non potuisse uos agere causam uestram); 
for—and here follows the allusion to Sallust. Cat. 51.1—no one takes good 
counsel, except he etc.' His judges, Julian concludes, certainly did not take 
good counsel; for they had begun to despise his cause long before they 
even properly got acquainted with it (prius eam coeperunt odisse quam nosse). 

Two sets of questions arise. First, what did Julian actually write? Second, 
what can be said about the way he used his source in terms of style as 
well as content? 

The first question is largely unanswerable. Nevertheless, some possibili 
ties can be considered. First, could the fact that Augustine twice mentions 
the reference be an indication that Julian cited or alluded to it more than 
once? Most probably not. The way Augustine refers to the passage indi- 
cates that it is one and the same, and that it occurs fairly early on in Ad 
Turbantium.? 'The context in which Augustine in each case refers to it is 
practically the same, and also certain key words recur in Augustine's report, 
which are not found in Sallust, e.g. :udies. Judging from this one could 
speculate that frg. 2b might come close to what Julian actually wrote. It 
certainly is true to his style,? which in this case (not in others) coincides 
with that of Sallust, short, pithy nouns in rapid succession, and contraries. 
Also, Augustine cites the passage as one sentence, without insertions. And 
he introduces it with the words certe ipse. dixisti. 

But can it—in the light of frg. 2a—be considered complete? Surely, at 
least qui de rebus dubus bene consullant would need to be inserted between 
iudies and ab odio. And would Augustine twice have used :udices, had he 
not found it in Julian? On the other hand, frg. 2b uacuos esse deceat is close 
to Sallust, in contrast to frg. 2a uacuum pectus attulerit. Does this suggest that 


! As one of eighteen bishops from Southern Italy Julian had been deposed for refus- 
ing to sign, in summer 418, Pope Zosimus' Tractoria, a document that endorsed the 
condemnation of Pelagius and Caelestius as heretics; for the historical and biographi- 
cal context cf. Lóssl (n. 2) 267-86. 

55 "This is also. how the modern editors see 1t. De Coninck-D'Hondt (n. 13) 341.25- 
27, 30-31 list the two fragments together (as 2a and 2b; cf. above nn. 15 and 16), as 
referring to one passage; cf. A. Bruckner, Dite vier Bücher Juhans von Aeclanum an Turbantus. 
Neue Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche 8 (Berlin: Trowitzsch, 1910), 
24-25, who omits 2b. 

1? Cf. Lóssl (n. 2) 90-101, especially 96-97; for Sallust cf. Schmal (n. 6) 128-39 


(literature). 
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Augustine read the latter phrase in Julian? Or did he 'conventonalize! 2b 
by paraphrasing it with the expression in 2a? He frequently used fectus 
and affero 1n this way, although he never combined the two expressions, 
except here. But then, Julian's use of them can hardly be said to have 
considerably differed from Augustine's.? 
his. Finally, could Augustine in 2a have added the part missing in 2b (qui 
de rebus dubiis bene consultant), even from memory? Quite possibly.?' Yet again, 
the same could be said of Julian: Why would he have suppressed it? Because 


The paraphrase could as well be 


its meaning is contained in the expression 7udices? Or for stylistic reasons? 
We cannot tell. 

Let us now turn to another phenomenon that might indicate that 2b 1s 
the more artful, original, '—Julianic', imitation" of Sallust and might there- 
fore be assumed to be close to what Julian actually wrote, the order and 
content of the list of emotions of which good counsel is free. Sallust has 
odium, amicitia, ira atque misericordia, Julian's frg. 2a. odium, tra et amicitia, and 
frg. 2b odium, amicitia, inimicitia, ira. Clearly, 2b 1s closer to Sallust, not only 
in letter, but also in spirit. One could even say that it is more Sallustian 
than Sallust. It must be remembered that Cat. 51.1 1s Caesar speaking. In 
imitation of Caesar Sallust builds the passage slightly portlier and statelier 
than he would have constructed it as his own. If Julian had wanted to use 
the passage in a Sallustian manner, he may well have üghtened, and 
(thereby) sharpened, it. He did precisely that in frg. 2b. Compared to its 
rhetorical force frg. 2a is rather limp. 

Sallust lists two (parallel) pairs of opposites, odium-amicitia, tra-misericordia. 
For reasons to be discussed shortly, Julian—in frg. 2b— drops the last 
expression, misericordia, introducing a new one, mnmicitia. Yet this new expres- 
sion does not simply replace the old one. Julian is far from merely hang- 
ing zmimicitia on to ?ra, which would have maintained the parallelism of his 
source, whose portliness was intensified through the use of atque. What 
Julian does instead is to drop the atque and to put mmimicitia in. front. of dra. 
The result is a chiasmus, more powerful than the parallelism of the source, 
and reinforced by the immediate, and stark, contrast of amicitia and. inimici- 
&a. This is not only more Sallustian than Sallust himself at this point (for 
reasons already mentioned), it also changes the stately moderation of Caesar's 


? Cf. e.g. Iul. Flor. 1.70, 75 (CSEL 85/1, 78.1, 91.33). 
?' For the reception of Sallust even in the Late Antique study of rhetoric cf. Schmal 
(n. 6) 154-57; for Augustine above in this arücle nn. 4 and 6. 
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speech (Cat. 51) into a robust, aggressive radicalism as that of Cato's, fol- 
lowing immediately after (Cat. 52).? 

Frg. 2a in contrast does not replace the suppressed misericordia, but 
rearranges the remaining expressions into a limp triad. It even exchanges 
the aique for a dull e. Thus the original is still recognizable, but what is 
left lacks the contrariety and dynamics of either Sallust or Julian. 

The suppression of misericordia deserves further attention. It is a key word 
for Sallust to characterize Caesar. Sallust, writing within a few years after 
the Ides of March,? depicts Caesar in hindsight, as a clement, merciful, 
because omnipotent, magnate. In contrast to Cicero? and Cato Caesar 
pleads for a moderate treatment of the (then merely alleged) plotters. The 
law, tradition, and the power of the state make it advisable to deal with 
them cautiously, he argues. (Hate or excessive zeal is deleterious—and 
anger above all... What in an individual passes for rzacundia, that in a 


? On these stylistic characteristics of Caesar's and Cato's speeches cf. V. Póschl, Die 
Reden Caesars und Catos in Sallusts *Catlina', in: Id. (ed.), Sallus. Wege der Forschung 
94 (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1970, ?1981), 368-97, 372; and for 
Sallust cf. Schmal (n. 6) 131-35 (literature). 

^ He may have begun it before 44, and published it around 42 (Quint. inst. 10.3.8 
reports that he worked slowly; cf. Syme (n. 7) 272); cf. G. Ledworuski, Historiographische 
Widersprüche in. der Monographie Sallusts zur. Catilinarischen. Verschwórung. Studien zur klassis- 
chen Philologie 89 (Frankfurt am Main and others: Peter Lang, 1994), 70-71; Funaioli 
(n. 7) 1921. But cf. also Syme (n. 7) 128, following G. Boissier, La conjuration de Catilina 
(Paris: Hachette, 1905), 10: *The conclusion is not compelling. The Bellum Catilinae may 
have been begun in 42, and not completed before 41,' the reason being that the years 
around 44 were too turbulent, the situation too risky for Sallust, to embark on such a 
project. Besides, several protagonists were still alive. 

^* His First Catilinarian' dates from 7 November. 'The second followed a day later, 
the third on 3 December. But these speeches were later edited from hindsight. The 
delivered versions were not necessarily as clear (even clairvoyant) as the published ones. 
Particularly the *Fourth Catülinarian', held at the session of 5 December, *was anything 
but a decisive contribution to the debate! (Syme (n. 7) 106). This was dominated by 
Caesar and Cato. Syme (n. 7) 110, citing Seneca, De breuitate uitae 5.1: No doubt Cicero 
was important. But he *overdid the self-laudation—non sine causa sed sine fine Nevertheless, 
from the outset Cicero's position must have been clear, and he must have shown courage. 
This even Sallust acknowledges (Syme (n. 7) 103-137; but cf. Katz (n. 12) 73-74). Caesar's 
position in contrast must have been less clear. In Cat. 49, two paragraphs before Caesar's 
speech, Sallust is at pains to make clear that Caesar was not among the conspirators, 
but that some enemies of his attempted to persuade Cicero to fabricate evidence against 
him. But Cicero refused and Caesar's enemies had to resort to other means to try and 
harm him. 
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government is superbia atque crudelitas (51.14). Wise words, but also decep- 
tive. Cato was the first to notice. 'Clementia 1s the virtue of a despot, not 
of a citizen and an aristocrat. What right had Caesar to exercise pardon?" 
The word clementia had thus (acquired an invidious connotation.' Sallust 
has mansuetudo et misericordia to characterize Caesar (54.2). Yet in Caesar's 
own mouth he has just put the word that in doubtful matters counsel must 
abstain even from misericordia (51.1). Therefore atque. But how does this square 
with the *clement and merciful' Caesar of the following paragraphs? Not 
surprisingly perhaps, Cato, in his speech, jumps on the expression sub- 
jecting it to unfriendly scruüny (52.11 and 27): Speak one here of mansue- 
tudo et misericordia! 'The true meaning of these words is long forgotten. 
Liberalitas? No different. It now means being liberal with the property of 
others. And fortitudo now means audacity to commit crimes. It is because 
of it that the Republic is on the brink of ruin.—When, in this situation, 
the enemies are taking up arms, misericordia will quickly turn into miseria. 

Cato, austere and inflexible, does not intend to give, or, for that mat- 
ter, receive, favours. His vantage point is not misericordia, but the law and 
the Constitution? At one point Caesar (faintly) subscribes to the same 
ideal (51.1). But how does he live up to it, given the wider context? Sallust 
harmonizes: Caesar's glory grounds in his mansuetudo et misericordia, Cato's 
in his dignitas (54.2). But on the whole he prefers Cato. Interestingly, this 
is also Augustine's impression: *Greater praise for Cato; for about him he 
writes: ^The less he sought gloria, the more it pursued him" (54.6).? Caesar 
in contrast went after it, for personal ends.? Surely, Sallust himself had 


2 Syme (n. 7) 113. 

?6 Syme (n. 7) 119; for the synonymity of misericordia and clementia against this back- 
ground cf. H. Pétré, Misericordia— Histoire du mot et de l'idée du paganisme au chris- 
tianisme. Revue des études latines 12 (1934) 376-89, 380. 

7 Shakespeare's Brutus was to go a step further exclaiming: 'And pity to the gen- 
eral wrong of Rome—As fire drives out fire, so pity pity—Hath done this deed to 
Caesar' (III. 1). 

?^ [n this respect he could be called perfectissimus Stoicus (Cicero, Brutus 118; cited by 
Syme (n. 7) 112), though it was Caesar who invoked philosophy (the Epicurean doc- 
trine that there is no life beyond the grave) in his speech (51.20, 52.13), and though it 
seems that in recent scholarship Cato's attitude is sometimes no longer recognized as 
philosophical; cf. Schmal (n. 6) 41: Cato's arguments are weaker than Caesar's and just 
made up for the moment. 

7 Cm. 5.12 (214.27 Dombart-Kalb): melius laudatus est Cato. De illo quippe att: quo minus 
petebat. gloriam, eo illum magis. sequebatur". 

3 Cat, 54.4: magnum imperium . . . exoptabat; for the voices of resentment which this pro- 
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profited from this. Caesar had advanced and protected him?! Sallust's 
depiction of Caesar is not exactly negative. He praises him as an equal to 
Cato. He depicts him in a more favourable light than other historians.? 
But there are cracks in the picture, inconsistencies, and slight, or implied, 
criticisms, that are revealing: Caesar's call for moderation, when the situ- 
ation 1s in fact critical, for putting aside even misericordia (51.1), when in fact 
he goes on pleading for it; his flamboyance interpreted as commitment to 
the Republic, when in fact it 1s largely motivated by blatant self interest? 
Cato on the other hand is paralleled with the Censor, whose Pbreutas is 
praised, and imitated, not least in his descendant's speech.?* 

In Augustine's and Julian's time misericordüa had. assumed religious, or, 
more precisely, biblical (Pauline) meaning. It denoted God's mercy towards 
the sinner, revealed in Christ (Romans 9.15),? and, as a consequence, a 
Christian believer's imitation of that mercy, e. g. in concrete acts like giv- 
ing alms.?? Yet the essential meaning ('tender-heartedness") had not changed. 


voked among contemporaries cf. Katz (n. 12) 75-76. More recently some historians have 
taken a different view, as if Caesar rather helplessly filled the growing power vacuum 
to end up a Chrstlike figure, first reviled and sacrificed, then revered as a God; for 
examples cf. Schmal (n. 6) 18. 

*! For the details cf. Schmal (n. 6) 15-20. 

? Regarding his alleged part in the conspiracy cf. above n. 24. Sallust omits evi- 
dence cited by Velleius Paterculus 2.35.3 and Appian, Bella ciuilia 2.6 that Cato explicitely 
charged Caesar with complicity in the conspiracy. 

33 "T. Spáth, Salluste, Bellum Catilinae. Un texte tragique de P'historiographie? Pallas 
49 (1998) 173-95, 188-89 points to similarities between the depiction of Catilina and 
Caesar. Katz (n. 12) 75, 76 seems to have struck the balance right: Sallust does not 
condemn Caesar, but heaps unqualified praise on Cato while retaining elements of criti- 
cism of Caesar, cf. also Drummond (n. 14) 77 (and $$. 9-10); Schmal (n. 6) 41-42. 

** Cf. above n. 6; Syme (n. 7) 116; Schmal (n. 6) 39-42, 128-39, 145-46, 152-53 
(literature). 

5 For its importance, in this meaning, in the formation of Augustine's doctrine of 
grace cf. V.-H. Drecoll, Die Entstehung der Gnadenlehre Augustins. Beitráge zur historischen 
Theologie 109 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1999), 95-97, 168, 171-72, 211-43, 270-74. 
For the idea that the basic meaning of misericordia is forgiveness (of sin) cf. Ambrose, :n 
Psalm 118.8.23 (CSEL 62, 164.4): est etiam misericordiae. donare. peccatum; but cf. also what 
follows immediately after this phrase: et misericordia. est, et 2ustitia est (cf. below nn. 36 and 
37, and above n. 27!; Pétré (n. 26) 380. 

39 For the synonymity of misericordia and elemosyna (or plural) since Tertullian cf. 
A. Souter, A Glossary of Later Latin to 600 AD (Oxford: Clarendon, 1949), 254; equally, for 
the synonymity of clementia, indulgentia and. misericordia in. Tertullian Pétré (n. 26) 380; and 
for the synonymity of misericordia, elemosyna and iustitia against the biblical (especially Old 
Testament, Prophetic) background :5. 380-85. 
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The problematic, metaphysical and religious, dimension of the concept 
already began to reveal itself 1n. Caesar's case, much to the resentment of 
religious and constitutional traditionalists, while its concrete, human, dimen- 
sion was retained even in the Christian era." In some sense, how to relate 
the two dimensions was that which the controversy between Augustine and 
Julian was all about. This is why, whether the term is dropped, or not, in 
a citation, may not be altogether irrelevant. Not that Augustine and Julian 
would have disagreed that misericordia 1s ymportant. The question was, which 
is more fundamental, the free exercise of the human virtue in concrete 
instances, or the existence of a divine principle that is ultimately the only 
source of all human virtue, and that overrides all other principles, in par- 
ticular those laid down by law and common justice. Julian believed that 
Augustine held the latter view, and that it was a wrong view. As Cato 
thought it detrimental for the Republic that Caesar should override the 
law and justice with his quasi divine misericordia, so Julian thought it detni- 
mental for the Christian life that believers should hand over their right 
and duty to do good to a divine regime of favours and indulgences.? 


*?  'This may be one reason why Chrisüne Mohrmann in her monumental work has 
not much to say about the specific Christian meaning of misericordia; cf. C. Mohrmann, 
Études sur le Latin des. Chrétiens 1-4. Storia e letteratura 65, 87, 103, 143 (Rome: Edizioni 
di Storia e Letteratura, 1958, 1961, 1965, 1977), vol. 1, 117, vol. 3, 64, vol. 4, 51; for 
the continuity of the meaning of the word L. Spitzer, Classical and Christian Ideas of 
World Harmony. 7radito 2 (1944) 409-64, 410; and Pétré (n. 26), particularly p. 386 
on the humanist understanding of misericordia, as in. Lactantius, Epitome 33.7 (CSEL 19, 
709.7) with a reference to Zeno who supposedly classed misericordia as the highest virtue, 
equal to Aumanitas and. fietas; cf. for this also Aug. ciu. 9.5 (374-76 Dombart-Kalb) on 
Augustine's account of the Stoic concept of virtue; and below n. 83. 

* [t is interesting that Gennadius, De uiris illustribus (45) 46 (78. Richardson) relates 
as one of the first public appearances of Julian as a bishop (in 417 or 418) his relief 
effort for the poor of his diocese. "This Julian', he writes, 5in a time of famine and anx- 
iety procured alms (eleemosynae) for the needy'. But he immediately adds that through 
this act *he associated many people, commoners, nobility, and particularly religious, with 
his heresy. Thus his concrete application of misericordia alone, without any added doc- 
trine, though in tune with Early Christian tradition (cf. above nn. 36 and 37), now ren- 
dered him suspicious of supporting Pelagianism, maybe even before he had come out 
in support of Pelagius and Caelestius after their condemnation. We must, however, 
remember that Gennadius wrote from hindsight, and that we cannot be sure whether 
Julian's euergetic relief effort dates before or after the summer of 418 (the time when 
Julian began to get into trouble); for the relationship between historical events and lit- 
erary presentation in Gennadius cf. still B. Czapla, Gennadius als. Literarhistoriker. Kirchen- 
geschichtliche Studien 4/1 (Münster: Schóningh, 1898), 101-103; for the link that was 
made between traditional euergetism and support of Pelagianism cf. A. Kessler, Aewhtumskntk 
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Here is the connection to his concrete situation after his deposition in 
418. His enemies were speaking gratia and misericordia, but they refused to 
grant him his nght to state his case. Far from müserordia, their. attitude 
was marked by odium, amicitia? inimicitia, ira. Not that he would have 
expected müsericordia (except, perhaps, in the sense of the biblical et miser- 
cordia et iustitia).? He demanded a fair trial, a trial that might have deliv- 
ered justice. He did not ask for sympathy, or pity, but for his judges to 
be free of hatred, partisanship, enmity, and anger, not to be prejudiced 
against his case before they even got acquainted with it. He asked in vain, 
as he was later to recall. In his view the judgment of 418 was a stitch up: 
the African episcopate and certain groups at the Imperial court at Ravenna 
ganging up with the clergy of Rome against the bishop of Rome, the pre- 
fect of the City, and a considerable following, especially among the nobil- 
ity and the ascetic movements. Pressure was exerted, threats were made, 
riots were provoked, money and cavalry horses changed hands.*! 

From this one might conclude that Julian dropped mzsercordia from the 
list. It was an odious expression in this context, as sinister as Caesar's mis- 
ericordia was to Cato. From other evidence one might assume that frg. 2b 
comes pretty close to what Julian actually wrote, namely: omnes [or omnis?]* 


und Pelagianismus. Die. pelagianische. Diatribe De. diuitiis. Paradosis 43. (Freiburg/Schweiz: 
Universitátsverlag, 1999), 56. 

3? Amicitia here stands for public, political, partisanship, not just personal friendship. 
It denotes the kind of loyalty under which men rather break the law than betray 'a 
friend; for the conflicts of interest (e.g. friendship vs. justice) that could result from this 
cf. Cicero, Laehus 36-61, especially 39, and De officiis 3.43-46: One's judge cannot be 
one's friend, and vice versa. Someone who sits as judge in the case against a friend 
ceases to be that man's friend.—1 do not consider here the (for my argument poten- 
tially lethal) possibility that zmmzcitia was inserted by a (medieval) copist, who thought 
that amicitia somehow does not fit into this list. The use of omnes rather than the source's 
collecüve omnis might have a similar origin. 

9! For the reference cf. above n. 35. Importantly, Augustine and Julian held against 
each other different interpretations of Ambrose's thought. It all came down to the ques- 
tion whether Ambrose held a doctrine of original sin like Augustine's or not, which 
would have determined the meaning of museriordia 1n. Augustine's favour. Today it is 
generally acknowledged that Ambrose's thought cannot be fully appropriated for Augustine's 
teaching and that Julian's reaction against Augustine amounted to a defence of some 
vital elements of Early Christian ethics, as still preserved, e.g., in Ambrose; cf. E. Dass- 
mann, Ambrosius. Augustinus-Lexikon 1/1-2 (1986) 270-85, 280. 

*! For details cf. Lóssl (n. 2) 273-86. 

*? Cf. above at the end of n. 39. 
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iudices ab odio, amicitia, inimicitia, ira uacuos esse decet. Neither is certain. 
Nevertheless, from the way Julian used Sallust Cat. 51.1 in the given con- 
text, either retains an at least limited probability. 


2. 'Between Gods and Beasts: Sallust. Cat. 1.2 on Human Nature 


The second reference is from Cat. 1.2, from the prooemium of Sallust's 
Bellum Catilinae. It occurs in. Turb. 116, in book 2 of Ad Turbantium, where 
Julian argues against Augustine that sexual concupiscence in human beings 
is a natural, created, and therefore (ontologically and morally) good, pre- 
disposition. Julian: *Since we [human beings] are composite of two unequal 
goods, soul and body, the soul must rule the body; for, of these two, "one 
we have in common with the gods, the other with the beasts" (Cat. 1.2). 

Equal stress is here laid on *unequal' and 'goods'. Clearly, in Julian's 
view, the beastly part in human beings is inferior to the godly. It must 
not, indeed it cannot, be dominant: "That which 1s better, the soul, is gifted 
( praeditum) with virtue and well in command of the members and desires 
of the body."*é 


55 Decet instead. of deceat, as Augustine renders Julian's text in indirect speech. 

** For an outline of the argument of Ad Turbantium as a whole cf. J. Lóssl, Intellectus 
gratiae. Die. erkenntnistheoretische und. hermeneutische Dimension der. Gnadenlehre Augustins von. Hippo. 
Supplements to Vigiliae Chrisüanae 38 (Brill: Leiden, 1997), 346-56, for book 2 cf. 
especially pp. 351-52. Sallust. Cat. 1.2 1s not the only classical reference with which 
Julian underlines his point. In. Turb. 138 he cites Cicero, De natura deorum 2.128, 136- 
38 (on the natural character of sexual differentiation and the complexity of the human 
body as attestations of the ingenuity of the divine work: zncredibilem artificiosi operis duuinique 
testantur) in his support; cf. Lamberigts (n. 1) 493; Id., Julian of Aeclanum: a Plea for 
a Good Creator. Augustiniana 38 (1988) 5-24, 21-22. 

5$ [ul Turb. 116 (CCL 88, 366.125-27): quoniam ex imparibus bonis compositi sumus, ani- 
mum corpori debere dominari, quorum "alterum nobis cum duis, alterum cum beluis . . . esse commune? 
In difference to Lóssl (n. 2) 140 and n. 326 quoniam is here translated as a conjunction 
to antmum corpori debere etc., dominari as a medium ('to rule), with. animum as subject. Also, 
the detractio has been resolved in the translation (soul and body, one... . the other). For 
the meaning of das cf. also below at the end of n. 53. Sallust has dis. 

* [ul 7urb. 116 (CCL 88, 366.127-29): .. . id quod est melius, id est animum, uirtute. prae- 
ditum . . . et membris corporis bene et cupiditatibus imperare. By. uirtute praeditum Julian means that 
one is born capable of virtue; cf. Turb. 17 (CCL 88, 345.181): homo . . . uirtute capax nas- 
citur, whereas Augustine believed (in Julian's view) in the innateness of sin (vice); cf. Ad 
Florum 2.106 and 235 (CSEL 85/1, 239.1, 347.1), 6.14 (PL 45, 1526.27); and Aug. c. 
Iul. imp. 2.235 (CSEL 85/1, 347.9) in defence of his position; for the latter cf. also 
Lambernigts (n. 44) 11 n. 44: Augustine only spoke of *onginal sin' and 'vitiated nature", 
not of 'natural sin' or fnatural vice'. Nonetheless, for Julian, the soul never loses all 
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The soul can ever only partly fail in its command over the body and 
its desires. If it does, through excess (excessus), chaos ensues. But it is a 
limited. chaos, and it is in it that evil subsists, as a contingent absence of 
goodness, or lack of virtue, not in the nature of either one part. Both parts 
are 'goods', even the 'beastly part', as ruled by the soul according to the 
laws of nature and creation. And even when the soul occasionally fails in 
its task to rule it properly, it can, in principle, at any time be brought 
back under control by the exercise of free will. Sin and guilt arise from 
an individual human person's failure to do so in concrete instances, not 
from possessing, by birth, a vitiated nature.*? 

That Julian should have used the much maligned Platonic body-soul 
dichotomy to demonstrate the goodness of sexual pleasure is surprising 
enough—although, as some have argued, he may have done this at a 
price.^ A generation earlier Jerome had used the same reference in a 
polemic against a position that declared marriage superior to the ascetic 
life? But then again, it has been argued, not without some justification, 
that Jerome's and Julian's attitudes towards sexuality may have had more 
in common with each other than with Augustine's.?! 

Yet sexuality may not have been foremost in Julian's mind, when he 
cited the reference. Albert Bruckner has suggested that he could have aimed 


control. Nature cannot be vitiated. For Augustine nature is vitiated, and the soul can- 
not take control (for the good, or better, of man) unless so conditioned by God's grace. 

*! For more details on this concept cf. Lóssl (n. 2) 114, 137, 140, 247, and 141 on 
akrasía. 

*$ For this concept of free will and sin in Julian cf. Lóssl (n. 2) 115, 131, 140-46. 

* It has been argued that by attributing sexual concupiscentia to an. 'animal-hke' part 
of human nature, Julian subscribed to a materialism, or mechanism, which made him 
unable to recognize the organic, divine, creative, dimension 1n it; for a critique of such 
positions cf. Lóssl (n. 2) 126-31; cf. also pp. 103-104, 113-14, 139, 209-210. 

** Cf. Adversus Iouintanum 2.10 (PL 23, 299C): Unde et Historicus: animae? inquit, mpe- 
rio, corboris seruitio magis utimur. Alterum nobis cum dis, alterum cum belluis commune est." For 
the epithet 'Aistoricus for Sallust cf. above n. 6 and Hagendahl (n. 5) 127, 129. Sallust 
has animi, for the alteration in Jerome cf. Vallarsi (PL 23, 299 n.d.). Jerome is not con- 
sistent here. Elsewhere he retains amm cf. e.g. In Galatas 3.5.16 (PL 26, 410D); In 
Ephesios 3.5.33 (PL 26, 537A): 'amm?' quippe, ut ait. Crispus, "imperio, corporis. seruitio magis 
utimur. Interestingly, the second of these is not marked as a citation in Migne; cf. 
Hagendahl (n. 5) 123, 124, 148 n. 1, 155; for the passage in Adversus Ioumianum in. its 
context cf. also I. Opelt, Hieronymus? Streitschriflen. Bibliothek. der klassischen. Altertums- 
wissenschaften. Neue Folge 2.44 (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1973), 57. 

*! Cf. the references given under n. 49 and J. Lóssl, Satire, Fiction, and Reference to 
Reality in Jerome's Epistula 117. Vigiliae Christtanae 52 (1998) 172-92, 177-78 nn. 32-35. 
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at something else.? Augustine had criticised Julian for a deficient concept 
of God. Julian had defined freedom as the ability to choose between good 
and evil? However, since God is essentially good, Augustine argued, and 
therefore incapable of doing evil, Julian's concept of freedom implies that 
God is not free? 

But, as Bruckner points out, for Julian, human freedom, though a good, 
is only a relative, or lesser, good. Though God does not condemn it as 
an evil, he does not share in its imperfection either.? Its imperfection does 
not result from either of its components being evil, but from its being a 
composite. Neither being a composite nor being imperfect is evil. Yet nor 
is it divine. It is human. Not sharing in it does not make God less God. 
On the contrary. God's freedom is only godlike, pure and perfect. Human 
beings, however, part god-, part animal-like, would not be human, if their 
freedom were only like God's. Rooted in their godlike part, the mind soul, 
their freedom renders them superior to animals, godlike. But their animal- 
like, or *beastly', part, the body and its desires, renders them *'un-godlike'. 
By nature even this *beastly part' is a good. But it needs to be governed 
by the 'godly part'. And this renders freedom a choice, indeed a struggle, 
between good and evil? Either the soul takes control and comes to grips 


?* A. Bruckner, julian von Eclanum. Sein Leben und seine Lehre. "Texte und Untersuchungen 
15.3a (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1897), 135-36. 

? Quoting (the early) Augustine in support! Cf. Ad Florum 1.47 (CSEL 85/1, 33), 
3.28 (PL 45, 1466) appealing to Augustine, De duabus animabus 15 (CSEL 25/1, 70y; 
Lóss] (n. 2), 141 n. 333, 146; further references below under n. 56. The later Augustine 
conceded that he had indeed held this concept of freedom, but that it applied only to 
the state of human beings before the Fall. 

* Cf. Aug. c. ful. imp. 1.81 (CSEL 85/1, 95.4-5). The argument is still seriously used; 
cf. e.g. E. Stump, Augustine on Free Will, in: E. Stump, N. Kretzmann (eds), 7/e 
Cambridge Companion to. Augustine (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 135 
n. 47; and the criücal note by J. Lóssl, Review of Stump-Kretzmann (of. cit.), in: Religious 
Studies 38 (2002) 109-113, 112-13. 

* Ad Florum 4.58 (PL 45, 1374.5-6): ... nec bona tamen infra se locata superiorum electione 
damnasse, cf. Bruckner (n. 52) 135. 

** Julian does not rule out that prauitatis exempla and consuetudo uitiorum can render 
human beings utterly depraved (cf. Ad Florum 1.94 (CSEL 85/1, 109.64£); on the 
significance of this M. Lamberigts, Julien d'Éclane et Augustine d'Hippone. Deux con- 
ceptions d'Adam. Augustiniana 40 (1990) 373-410, 381). But he refutes Augustine's point 
that human nature is so depraved that its principal ability to exercise freedom (to do 
good) is eliminated.—Augustine also uses the Sallust reference (or its source, or a par- 
allel to it; cf. below n. 59), but in ways which are revealing. First, in De libero. arbitrio 
1.8.18.61-65 (CCL 29, 222-23) his argument is very similar to that of Julian: Human 
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with the necessites and weaknesses of the body, and its desires, or, in the 
absence of good mental governance, the whole person succumbs to despon- 
dency and vice. 

No such dichotomy in God, who lacks nothing for that. Julian: *For 
when I say of God *He does what he wants ( facit quod uult," I say noth- 
ing else but *He does what he must do ( facit quod debet)" [1.e. according 
to the laws of his jusace]; for I know he wants nothing else but that which 
he must do (scio eum nihil aliud uelle quam debet). Therefore, where will and 
equity are inseparably linked [like here], I signify both, whichever (of the 


two) I mention." 


Thus Julian uses the reference to illustrate his views on the goodness of 
human sexuality and the specific nature of human (as opposed to divine) 
freedom. On the second point he deems himself in agreement with. Augustine's 


beings are superior to animals, because they have a mind soul. The soul governs the 
body and its desires, which human beings have in common with the beasts (commune 
cum beluis), and the soul does so in accordance with the law of nature, through the exer- 
cise of freedom.—However, De libero arbitro 1 dates before the period when Augustine 
developed his doctrine of original sin. Later he insisted that the theory only applies to 
humanity before the Fall; cf. Lóssl (n. 2) 55 n. 108, 112, 125-26, 141-46. Moreover, 
even the passage in D libero arbitro omits the idea that we have the mind soul in com- 
mon cum dis. À possible reason for that may be found in the second example, De ctur- 
tate da: 9.9 (380-81 Dombart-Kalb). Here Augustine cites the whole clause (allerum nobis 
cum düs, alterum cum beluis commune est), but he reads dis as *demons' (quasi human beings 
for whom the body is a chain, umculum, rather than a vehicle, uehiculum, for salvation), 
and criücizes the anthropology behind the reference. For the Christians, he argues, the 
body (as, one may imply, assumed by Christ) is precisely not seen as something that 
separates human beings from God, but as something that leads them to God; for fur- 
ther comment cf. O'Daly (n. 4) 120. 

7 Ad Florum 1.133 (CSEL 85/1, 146.28-32): nam cum de deo dwo '"facit quod uult, mil 
aliud dico quam ffacit quod debet; quia. scio eum. nihil aliud uelle quam. debet. Ubi ergo. insepara- 
biliter uoluntas. cohaeret aequitati, quamcumque de illis nominauero, utramque signaui; cf. Bruckner 
(n. 51) 135-36, 126-27. Here Julian is discussing a specific case, predestination accord- 
ing to Romans 9.18: God granting, and withholding, his mercy at will. Julian: In doing 
so God does not break the laws of nature and justice which he himself has laid down. 
His uoluntas and aequitas are totally in agreement. Augustine does not dispute this: God 
grants his müseriordia according to his aequitas. But he disagrees with Julian when he 
argues (citing Romans 11.33) that God's aequitas is hidden, inaccessible to human rea- 
soning, and not related to any human ment; cf. Ad Simplicianum 1.2.16 (CCL 44, 41): 
eorum autem non miseretur, quibus misericordiam non. esse. praebendam | aquitate. occultissima et. ab 
humanis sensibus remotissima iudicat; *inscrutabilia? enim. "sunt iudicia. eus. et. inuestigabiles uiae. eius? 
(Romans 11.33). In Julian's opinion this is playing with words, using the expression 
aequitas, but emptying it of its meaning. 
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De libero arbitrio 1. Like Jerome's, his use differs from that of Augustine's 
De cuutate dei 9.9.9? 

The idea of man as a composite of body and soul goes back to Plato. 
But it was widespread, and Sallust could have picked it up from many 
sources. ? His purpose of expressing it at the opening of his monograph 
was far more limited than that of either Julian or Augustine, when ciüng 
it in their works. Sallust is writing history. He narrates events, the deeds 
and decisions of men. And he judges these, morally and to the best of his 
knowledge of human nature and that of the universe. 

"All men,' he sets out (omnis homines), who are eager for themselves to 
stand out over the other living beings (antmalibus), 1t beseems (decet) to strive 
with the utmost effort not to pass their lives like cattle ( fecora). These are by 
nature bent. Additionally, obedience to the paunch (uentr?. oboedientia) has 
shaped them. But our strength 1s all seated in the soul (animo) and body. Of 
the soul, we preferably use its power of command, of the body, its servile 
state. One we have in common with the gods (dis), the other with the beasts 
(beluis. Which 1s why it seems more appropriate to me to seek glory in works 
of ingenuity rather than brute force, and, since the life which we enjoy 
itself is short, to create of us a memory as lastüng as possible. For the glory 
of riches and beauty is elusive and frail. Virtue lasts, plain and eternal.'9? 

How far the Catilina as a whole can be interpreted from these opening 
phrases, remains a question.?' Of course, Sallust states the crisis and pro- 
poses as a remedy the triumph of anzmus over corpus, marked by the primacy 
of uirtus . . ., the uirtus of the men who made Rome great.'? But 1.3-4 could 


* Cf. above n. 56. This remains, of course, conjecture. Neither Augustine nor Julian 
makes any explicit cross references to any of the passages mentioned; for Jerome cf. 
above n. 50. 

*? For details and further literature cf. Schmal (n. 6) 111 n. 9, 143-53. 

$9 Sallust. Cat. 1: 1. Omnis homines, qui sese student. praestare. ceteris animalibus, summa ope 
niti decet ne uitam. silentio transeant. ueluti. pecora; quae natura prona atque uentri. oboedientia. finxit. 
2. Sed nostra omnis uis in animo et. corpore sila. est: animi. imperio, corporis seruitio magis. utimur; 
alterum nobis cum dis, alterum cum beluis commune est. 3. Quo mihi rectius esse uidetur ingeni quam 
uirium. opibus gloriam quaerere et, quoniam uita ipsa qua. fruimur. breuis. est, memoriam nostri quam 
maxume longam efficere. 4. Nam diuitiarum et formae gloria fluxa atque fragilis est, uirtus clara. aeter- 
naque habetur. 

?! For the problem of interpreting Sallust's historical writing from the philosophical 
insights of his frooemia cf. Schmal (n. 6) 111 and n. 8. 

$? J. Hellegouarc'h (Vita Latina, sept. 1994, 12-13) cited by Taisne (n. 4) 122. Taisne 
adds that it was this theme that made the Bellum Catilinae especially attractive for 
Augustine. In the light of n. 56 (above), however, this can only be understood in a very 
qualified sense, with respect to both, Sallust and Augustine. Sallust may well have cel- 
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as well be applied to Sallust himself, and his pursuits as a writer and his- 
torian. Philosophically, the passage is not exactly profound. The only 
metaphysical element, the Platonic model of body and soul, with the soul 
in charge,** is used as a metaphor, parallel to the metaphor of men and 
beasts. The two metaphors are merged at the end of 1.2, our reference 
(alterum . .. alterum. . .). Sallus's purpose, it turns out, is not to present a 
theory of man as composite of soul and body, but an ethical programme: 
deeds of ingenuity rather than brute force; working towards an after-hife 
rather than enjoying the here and now; lasting virtue rather than elusive 
beauty and possessions. 

For the after-life of this passage and its various parts this would mean 
that it is more properly applied in moral-historical than, let us say, philo- 
sophical, contexts. In other words, a moralising Jerome may have retained 
more of the original sense than a philosophizing Augustine or Julian. Neil 
Adkin has illustrated this in a nice litlle note.9 Adkin sets out from the 
evidence which we have already recorded.9? 'To this he adds a further ref- 
erence, where Jerome *imitates' l.l ne uwam sentio transeant ueluti pecora as 


ebrated the triumph of animus over corpus in the great deeds of the heroes of Rome, yet 
not as a present reality, but as a distant ideal. However, his attitude was not one of 
despair, but of defiance. His dissident pessimism had a reverse, a yet more recalcitrant 
optimism that believed in the eternity of Rome as a virtue, no matter what the state 
of Rome as a political reality. On this (philosophical, ethical) level Jerome and Julian 
are very close to Sallust. Not so Augusüne in De ctuitate de. He only uses Sallust to 
demonstrate the miserable failure of Rome, not only in political, but also in ethical 
terms. In this sense he is attracted by the celebration of Roman virtue in Sallust; and 
this is also where he parts from other Christian writers like Julian or Jerome. Cf. also 
O^Daly (n. 4) 241: *Sallust is the historian most frequently cited in the *City of God", 
but Augustine uses him less as a source for details of Roman history (in that respect 
Livy and his epitomists, and Varro, are of greater importance) than as a theorist of 
moral decline in Roman political and social life. 'This means precisely that Augustine 
did not subscribe to Sallust's theory. Rather, he turns it against itself. More on this 
below in the next section. 

$$ Cf. Syme (n. 7) 43-59; Schmal (n. 6) 112-14. 

** It ulümately goes back to Plato's comparison of the soul with a. charioteer, Phaedrus 
246ab. Not surprisingly, Jerome, Aduersus Ioutnianum 2.10 cites the two passages together; 
cf. above nn. 50 and 58, for further references and literature. 

$$ N. Adkin, The Prologue of Sallust's 'Bellum Caülinae' and Jerome. Hermes 125 
(1997) 240-41. Adkin justly attributes the discovery of adu. lou. 2.10, ;n Gal 3.5.16, and 
in Eph 3.5.33 to Emil Lübeck, Hieronymus quos noverit scriptores et ex quibus hauserit (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1872), 118. 

$9 Cf. above n. 50. 
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follows: et non uitam silentio transire uelut pecudes.9" 'The question why he chooses 
the less frequent pecudes instead of pecora aside,? the context in Jerome 
reminds of Sallust. Cat. 1.3 quoniam uita tpsa . .. breuis est, memoriam nostri . .. 
longam efficere. Ecclesiastes 6.3-4 deals with a very similar topic: What use 
are riches when one dies? Is it not better to be remembered well? The 
lesson is a moral one. In both, Sallust and Jerome, it is developed by way 
of interpreting stories. 

Adkin then comes to his point: In Sallust. Cat. 1.1 pecora is followed by 
quae natura prona atque uentri oboedwntia finxit. The expression. uentri oboedientia 
is picked up by Seneca (ep. 60.4) and later by other writers.? 'The idea, 
of course, is also reiterated by Saint Paul, Romans 16.18: Christo Domino 
nostro non seruunt sed suo uentri ... uestra enim oboedientia in omnem locum diuul- 
gata est. . . In this passage, too, both key words, uentri and oboedientia, occur, 
albeit not in the same juncture as in Sallust. Nonetheless, the 'arresting 


0 


formulation might (have caught Jerome's eye"? not only in Sallust, but 


also in Saint Paul, one memory triggering the other and thus influencing 
Jerome's wriüng. 

For example, :jJerome's assault on gastronomical intemperance in the 
Libellus de uirginitate seruanda (epist. 22) contains the following description of 
the Fall: primus de paradiso homo uentri magis oboediens quam deo in hanc lacrimarum 
deiectus est uallem (10.2)."' Elsewhere, Adkin had argued that this sentence 
was partly inspired by two passages from T'ertullian's De tetunto: facilius uen- 
tri quam deo cessit, and pronior uentri quam deo.? *Onto Tertullian's conception 


9? In Ecclesiasten 6.1-6 (CCL. 72, 298.39-44): ... siue, quod meltus puto, nihil bon facinoris 
egerit, ex quo sibi queat apud posteros memoriam comparare et non uitam silentio transire uelut pecudes, 
cum habuerit materiam, per quam potuent apparere quod uixerit; cf. Hagendahl (n. 5) 129, 292. 

$5 Perorg occurs more than a hundred times in Jerome's work, fecudes less than half 
as often. It occurs more frequently in earlier works, and in particular in works written, 
or at least begun, in Rome before 385, among them especially the Pauline commen- 
taries already cited, the commentary of Ecclesiastes, and Aduersus Ioutmianum. 

9 Further references in Adkin (n. 65) 241 n. 10. 

7? Adkin (n. 65) 241. 

^ lbid. The use of the moralistic metaphor (uentri oboedientia) makes it quite clear that 
Jerome here alludes to the story of the Fall merely as a moral exenplum. He does not 
formulate a doctrine of original sin of the kind Augustine develops from around 411; 
for further comment cf. Fürst (n. 6) 201-202, 204, 215-16, 220; cf. also A. Fürst, Zur 
Vielfalt altkirchlicher Soteriologie. Augustins Berufung auf Hieronymus im pelagianis- 
chen Streit, in: Phiophronesis für Norbert Brox, ed. J. B. Bauer (Graz: Institut für óku- 
menische Theologie und Patrologie, 1995), 119-85. 

7 'l'ert. zzun. 3, 5 (CCL 1, 277.10, 279.8-95; cf. N. Adkin, Tertullian's De :eunio and 
Jerome's Libellus de utrginitate seruanda. (Epist. 22). Whener. Stud:en 104 (1991) 156-57. 
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however Jerome has grafted Sallust's impressive phrase: uentri oboediens? 

In the light of the Pauline connection one might argue that Adkin's con- 
tention is more tenuous than his own account suggests. Moreover, already 
Tertullian may have harked back to Sallust." Nevertheless, the ways in 
which Jerome may have made use of this 'arresüng formulation" (Adkin) 
remains interesting, not least for our present topic, Julian of Aeclanum's 
use of the prologue (Cat. 1.1-4)J. How did Julian use the passage, and, 
equally important, how much of it did he use? 

A look at the source of Turb. 116 might provide a clue. Like Turb. 2a 
and 2b it is extracted from Augustine's Contra Julianum. Now in the cnit- 
ical edition of the fragments of Ad Turbantium only the actual, literal, citation 
from Sallust. Cat. 1.2 (alterum nobis cum düis, alterum cum beluis . . . esse commune) 
is accredited to the source. The Maurists, however, in their edition of 
Augustine's Contra Iulianum, put the whole fragment, from quonam ex mpanbus 
to cupiditatibus imperare, in italics, ascribing it to Sallustius in prologo Catilinae." 
In pure philological terms this is far too vague, of course. Yet in a wider 
sense the Maurists may have had a point. Julian could indeed have extracted 
more ideas from Sallust's opening lines than his citation suggests. 

To be sure, Julian's quoniam ex imparibus bonis compositi sumus is. difficult 
to trace in Sallust. There is assonance between compositi sumus and sita est 
(Sallust. Cat. 1.2: sed nostra omnis uis in amimo et corpore sia est, and both 
clauses refer to *us' and our twofold reality. But Sallust mentions the two 
principles (animus et corpus) by name, focuses on their psychological dynam- 
ics (nostra omnis uis), and consequently avoids speaking of the human per- 
son as a composite. Julian sets out with the idea, which Sallust introduces 
later, that the two principles are *unequal', zmparia. (He cannot explain in 
the same passage what exactly he means by that.) Unlike Sallust he also 
calls them 'goods', bona, maybe in reaction to Augustine, who in his view 
considered one part an evil. Thus in textual terms and looked at in iso- 
lation the Sallustian and the Julian phrase seem to have little in common. 
Even in terms of content the differences outweigh the similarities. I did 
mention earlier that Julian's not mentioning animus and corpus may be 
explained as a detracto; for both terms are mentioned in the following 


7 Adkin (n. 65) 241. 

^ Cf. especially Tertullian's pronior uentri and. Sallust's natura. prona. 

^ Aug. c. Jul. 4.35 (PL 44, 756.34). 

"? De Coninck-D'Hondt (n. 13) 366.126-27. 

7 Cf. Migne (PL 44, 756 n. a). For the whole text of the passage cf. above nn. 45 
and 46. 
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clause. But this alone may not be enough to say for certain that Julian 
here depends on Sallust. 

Yet the following anzmum corpori debere dominari may well be influenced 
by Sallust's animi imperio, corporis seruitio magis utimur, especially since it comes 
immediately before the citation (alterum . . . commune). After that et ideo id quod 
est melius alludes to Sallust's quo mih: rectius esse uidetur. But instead of listing 
Sallusts concrete points of ethical advice, Julian interprets the conclusion 
(umtus clara aeternaque habetur) 1n. metaphysical terms: animum uirtute praeditum. 
He adds an :nclusio: et membris corporis bene et cupuditatibus imperare refers back 
to the beginning of Cat. 1.2: ammi imperio, corporis seruitio magis utimur. 

The following table might illustrate the relationships between the two 
passages a bit further: 


Sallust. Cat. 1.2-4 Iul. Turb. 116 

sed nostra omnis uis in animo et corpore quoniam ex imparibus bonis compositi 

sia. est sumus 

animi imperio, corporis seruitio magis animum corpori debere dominari, quorum 
utimur 

allerum nobis cum dis, alterum cum alterum nobis cum dus, alterum cum beluis 
beluis commune est ... esse commune; 

quo mihi rectius esse uidetur ingeni et ideo id quod est melius, 1d est, animum, 
quam uirium opibus gloriam quaerere . . . uirtute. praeditum 

[cf. line 3: animi imperio, corporis et membris corporis bene et. cupiditatibus 
seruitio magis . . .] imperare 


Thus it seems that Julian was able to make use of quite a lot of mate- 
rial from Cat. 1.1-4, especially from 1.2-4. Yet unlike Jerome he did not 
choose concrete, moral, phrases, but restricted himself to abstract concepts. 
These he even went on to synthesize into an anthropology (the human 
being as a composite of body and soul with an innate urrtus), as cannot be 
found (at least not in a developed form) in Sallust. On the other hand, 
unlike the late Augustine, Julian did not use Sallust to turn Roman his- 
torical (political and moral) anthropology upside down. In this respect he 
remains closer to Jerome than to Augustine. 


"5 Cf. above n. 45 (and my way of translating it). 
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3. Some further, more general, observations 


Augustine's use of Sallust, who was one of the four great authors that 
made up the Late Antque Latin school curriculum (the other three were 
Vergil, Cicero and Terence), has been celebrated.? There are far more 
references from Sallust, in the majority from the Catiline, 1n Augustine than 
in either, Jerome or Julian. Most of them are amassed in the *City of God". 
We have already mentioned the esteem in which Augustine held Sallust,?? 
and how well, in some ways (not in others)?! he may have understood, 
for example, the purpose of the Bellum Catilinae But this inümacy, gen- 
uine though it may be, 1s also treacherous. | 

True, Augustine jumps on Sallust's damning account of Roman history 
and his seemingly dispirited conclusion that wtus, though plain and eter- 
nal, does not pay in political dividend. Yet whether Sallust believed that 
uirlus was its own reward, or that the afterlife would render some, or 
whether he was a cynic, or a nihilist, he certainly did not subscribe to 
Augustine's view that the best way to overcome the inevitable imperfec- 
tions of earthly states was to Join a heavenly one, to convert to Christianity, 
get baptised in church and hope for participation in a communion of saints 
in heaven. Augustine's opposition of the 'earthly city! and the 'city of God 
renders the truth of Sallust's political theory a damnatory truth, self-damna- 
tory for Sallust himself and those who value his ethics. For the author of 
the *City of God' Sallust's poliücal ethics is not built on virtue, but on 
*dazzling vices'. The point of his argument is that not only the Rome of 


7 For details cf. Taisne (n. 4) 120. 

9? Cf. Taisne (n. 4) 122; O'Daly (n. 4) 240. 

5! Cf. above n. 62. Whether the concept of a uitium humani ingenii (Hist. 1.8 McGushin 
— ].7 Maurenbrecher) amounts to something similar like Augustine's natura uttiata remains 
to be asked. As argued below in this section Sallust also subscribes to the traditional 
historical primitivism that found the more 'natural' life style of the Barbarians health- 
ier than that of more refined cultures. In this respect he remains closer to Julian than 
to Augustine; cf. Schmal (n. 6) 93-94, 123, 150. 

?' Cf. above n. 29. 

$5 In ci. 19.25 (401.5-24 Dombart-Kalb) Augustine famously proclaims 'that the 
"virtues" of pagans may seem to be true and beautiful, but... are vices rather than 
virtues; J. Rist, Augustine. Ancient Thought Baptised (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1994, 171-72; cf. O'Daly (n. 4) 209. Rist makes much of the razher. For Augustine, he 
argues, pagan virtue is not outright evil, merely 'sterile', though he has to admit that 
it cannot prevent damnation. Ít is not salutary because it is not based on God's love 
bestowed through grace in Christ. Moreover, this applies not only to pagan, or non- 
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history is a (robber band',* the very idea that beneath this history lies a 
set of eternal and salutary truths is itself utterly mistaken, a lie. And Sallust, 
though virtuous and truthful and honest he may have been in uncovering 
this truth—it will not help him in his afterlife. He, too, like all the heroes, 
as well as villains, in his stories, is one of the eternally damned. 

As a consequence, the use of pagan exempla for distinctly Christian pur- 
poses is greatly reduced for Augustine? very much in contrast to, for 
example, Jerome;9? or, even more radically, Julian, who can, of course, see 
innate virtue and justice at work in Romans like Fabricius, Fabius, Scipio, 
Regulus.?' 'Should they," he asks, in whom there was true justice, end in 
a state of everlasting damnation?'** 

And as the history of Rome yields at least some evidence of true jus- 
tice in men, exempla of unspoilt Barbarians can. demonstrate that if 'old' 
and highly developed societies and states display signs of depravation, this 
is because they are no longer as close to 'nature' as those Barbarians. 
Exempla of the distant past are, therefore, supported by exempla of exotic 


Christian, virtue, but even to the virtue of Christians who do not belong to the group 
of the elect; cf. cu. 15.22 (107.11-16 Dombart-Kalb). Besides this fundamental, almost 
Stoic, use of uzíus Augustine also plays with popular notions of virtues and vices. It is 
his inconsistency that complicates the issue. He gleefully exploits the accounts of ancient 
historians of the depravity and corruption of ancient pagan culture, and even religion, 
only to point out, when he finds evidence of excellence and virtue, that it has no salu- 
tary value, because something essential is missing; cf. ctu. 5.18 (223-28 Dombart-Kalb). 

** Cf. ciu. 19.12 (372-73 Dombart-Kalb). Though O'Daly (n. 4) 202-3, 209-10 rightly 
stresses that Augustne is ulümately not interested in political theory and 'implies that, 
religious laws apart, the pre-Christan and the Christianized empire is the same kind 
of society, he also points out that, for Augustne, states are in the end 3udged by their 
approximation to, or deviation from, the ideal embodied in the concept of the city of 
God.' This means, however, that, according to Augustine, a Christianized empire would 
(necessarily) be better than a pagan one, because it would subscribe to the principle of 
God's love mediated through Christ's grace in the sacraments of the church, even if it 
were socially, politically and judicially more corrupt than its pagan equivalent. 

5 "This is a direct consequence of his radical, even dualistic, opposition of everything 
*pagan', or fnon-Chrisaan', and Christian. Exempla still have a didactic function, but how 
this connects to the salvation process, except through the exemplum sine exemplo, Christ, is 
a different matter; cf. W. Geerlings, Christus exemplum. Studien zur Christologie und Christus- 
verkündigung Augustins. l'übinger theologische Studien 13 (Mainz: Grünewald, 1978), 168-99. 

** Cf. Rebenich (n. 3). 

*' Cf. Turb. 106 (CCL 88, 364.63-65), cited Aug. c. Jul. 4.17 (PL 44, 745.39-40). 

8. Turb. 111 (CCL 88, 365.98-99): Erunt ergo in damnatione sempiterna, in quibus. erat uera 
tustiia; cited Aug. c. Jul. 4.26 (PL 44, 751). Augustne does not give us many literal cita- 
tions from Julian's Ad Turbantium. But this is one of them. 
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lands. Sallust has a purpose when he describes the Africans as 'a physi- 
cally healthy race, swift, enduring. Most die of old age, if they are not 
killed by arms or wild animals; for disease hardly ever vanquishes one.'? 
This account may not be very original, but it was influential? 

Julian, too, cites the health of Barbanans as exemplary, in parücular 
the health of :«Barbarian women' (Barbarorum feminae) giving birth. He does 
so in response to Augustine who had argued that labour was an effect of 
the Fall? He begins by stressing that the natural purpose of labour is a 
good one. Then he points out that, theologically speaking, Gen 3.16 (rz 
dolore paries filios) is not, as Augustine had in his view argued, a general 
(quasi natural) law put in effect through the Fall, but God addressing Eve 
(no one else). Finally, he claims that women of Barbarian and pastoral 
peoples hardened by exercise (exercitatione. tndurescunt) give. birth. while on 
journeys, without complaint, let alone the need of obstetric assistance. 
Women in more emollient conditions in contrast develop all sorts of com- 
plaints. They fall ill, develop complications, and need medical help. The 
greater the indulgence, the greater the indigence. But the causes are nat- 
ural, or rather cultural, not spiritual. 

In a similar way Julian describes different attitudes towards nudity and 
sex:? A Barbarian like the Scot or from neighbouring tribes (Scotus uici- 
narumque gentium barbaries) goes naked', he reports, and the sexes mix freely; 


99 [ugurth. 17.6: Genus hominum salubri corpore, uelox, patiens laborum. Plerosque senectus. dis- 
soluit, nisi qui ferro aut. bestris inleriere; nam. morbus haud saepe quemquam superat. 

?' Cf. N. Berti, Scrittori greci e latini di 'Libykà': la conoscenza dell'Africa. setten- 
trionale dal V al I secolo a.C., in: M. Sordi (ed.), Geografía e storiografia nel mondo classico 
(Milan: Ed. Vita e pensiero, 1988), 145-65 for the sources; Schmal (n. 6) 97 for the 
reception and further aspects; cf. also :b:d. 99-100 and n. 14 (literature). 

?! For Augustine cf. J. Lóssl, Dolor, dolere. Augustimmus-Lexikon 2/3-4 (1999) 581-91, 
588 nn. 93, 94 (references); *Ein überaus heilsames Übel"—Augustinus über den Schmerz. 
Wissenschaft und Weisheit 62 (1999) 3-25, 12; for Julian J. Lóssl, Juhan of Aeclanum on 
Pain. journal of Early Christian Studies 10 (2002) 203-243, 233-38 and nn. 110-121. 

?? Cf. Iul. Flor. 6.29 (PL 45, 1577): Barbarorum certe feminae, et pastorum, quae exercitatione 
indurescunt, in medius itineribus tanta. facilitate pariunt, ut non intermisso utandi labore fetus suos pro- 
curent, et stattm uehant, quae niful pariendi difficultate marcentes, onera. uentris ad humeros suos trans- 
ferunt; et. generaliter inofna. utilium. feminarum, operam. obstetricum non. requirit; at. e regione. locupletes 
deliciis molliuntur, et quo plures habuerit. quaeque. sollicitos, eo. amplius et. discit. et. gestit. aegrescere, 
putatque se tantis egere, quantis abundat. obsequiis. 

?*5 Cf. Iul. Flor. 4.44 (PL 45, 1364-64); for a discussion of the passage with further 
references cf. Lóssl (n. 2) 78-79 nn. 21 and 22. 

** Admittedly, Julian here also lists a number of examples from his own culture, like 
practices of athletes, in public baths, among youths, Saint Peter in his boat according 
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which contradicts Augustine's exegesis of Gen 3.8-10 (... et timui eo quod 
nudus essem et abscondi me . . .) that after the Fall human beings want to cover 
their sexual organs because they feel ashamed and are (in the men's case) 
unable to control them. Augustine, it seems, thought he knew what Julian 
was aiming at with his statement, when he called the reported practices 
quarumdam gentium. Cynicorumque impudentiam," without. disputing their factu- 
ality. This did not affect his argument, which did not rely on the authen- 
ticity of individual historical exempía, but on some theological assumptions 
about the meaning of the biblical narrative of the Fall. 

Sallust attributes sexual liberünism to the people of Mesopotamia?? and 
knows of strong 'Barbarian women' in Spain, who choose their men among 
the strongest warriors, and are themselves rather warlike." Not that we 
could tell if Julian was influenced by these accounts. The /opoi are, of 
course, commonplace. They occur in many historians and geographers.?? 
Many can be traced back to Herodotus and Hesiodos. But, again, the way 
Julian uses some of these motives, and the value he attaches to them, is 
more similar to Sallust than Augustine. 

Thus Sallust's presence in, and influence on, Julian must not only be mea- 
sured by the mere fact of barely two literal citations in just three extant 
fragments of the Ad Turbantium, though this in itself 1s significant enough, and 
a starting point for further inquiry. Rather, we must also look at the way 
Julian uses these references, especially compared to Sallust himself, and to 
Jerome and Augustine, two crucial witnesses of Sallust in Julian's time, 
who, in turn, had also considerable influence on Julian. The similarities 
and differences of their use of Sallust with Julian's give an impression of 
how, and to what extent, Julian, in representing himself and his ideas, used 
Sallust, and may have been influenced by his writing and his thought. 
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to some manuscripts of John 21.7 (nudus in naui piscabatur) and. others. But this only 
underlines our point: He was not as pessimistic about his, or indeed any, culture as 
Augustine. Cultural change, in his view, was possible through the effort of individual 
human beings relying on their natural gifts. 

^ Aug. c. Jul. imp. 4.44 (PL 45, 1365). The Cynics, it was said, exposed themselves, 
and even masturbated, in public; for references cf. Lóssl (n. 2) 77 n. 19. 

9?» Hist, 4.74-75 McGushin - 477-78 Maurenbrecher. 

9? Hist. 2.73, 75 McGushin - 2,91-92 Maurenbrecher. 

? For the reference under n. 97 cf. e.g. also Strabo 3.4.17. 


TYCONIUS' RULES OF CHRONOLOGY: AN INNOVATION 
BY 


HOWARD JACOBSON 


In his fifth rule Tyconius shows how the recognition of synecdoche can 
explain difficulues of Biblical chronology: aut a parte totum aut a toto pars (5 
init.) He chooses for his first illustration the length of the slavery in Egypt. 
If the Jewish residence in Egypt was 430 years (Exod. 12:40) and Joseph's 
governorship lasted eighty years (from age 30 to 110: Gen. 41:46 and 
50:22), then the period of slavery was 350 years. Why then does the Bible 
report that the slavery was 400 years (Gen. 15:13)? Synecdoche 1s the solu- 
ton: manifestum est centum a toto partem esse, nam post. CCC annos pars aliorum 
centum anni sunt. Propterea. dixit CCCC. annos ("It 1s plain that the hundred is 
a whole representing a part; for the years following the first 300 years are 
part of another hundred, and that is why he spoke of 400 years")? Similarly, 
as Tyconius goes on to say, the rule accounts for Scripture's saying ten 
(months) when it meant nine plus a fraction and three (days) when it meant 
one whole day plus fractional days before and after? Although the recog- 
nition of and application of the principle of synecdoche probably goes back 
to Hellenisüc grammarians (it 1s found clearly and explicitly in. Tryphon, 
&xó pépoug tó OÀov, G&xO toU OÀov tÓ puépog: Spengel, Rhet. Gr. Vol. 3, 
196.1),* I do not think it was ever used in classical or patristic texts in 


! F.C. Burkitt, 77e Book of Rules of Tyconius (Cambridge, 1894), 55. 

? 'Translanon of W.S. Babcock, 7yconus: The Book of Rules (Atlanta, 1989), 91. The 
Laun of the words fost CCC . . . anni sunt is not perspicuous (and may be corrupt), but 
it is clear from the context that the meaning must be that of Babcock's translation. 

? Whether this type of explanation has anything to do with the Roman habit of 
inclusive counting is an open question. What 1s however clear is that Tyconius did not 
think of it in these terms. For in his discussion here he repeatedly comes back to the 
principle a parte totum aut a toto pars and never uses any typical illustration from con- 
ventional Roman inclusive counting to support his points. It should be noted that, with 
only occasional exceptions, inclusive counting in Latin was limited to ordinal numbers. 

* See especially M.L. West CQ 59 (1965), 240; on the likelihood of this text, even if 
not Tryphon's, going back to Tryphon, 232. 
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numerical/chronological application prior to Tyconius. Thus, it is partic- 
ularly interesting to note that the Rabbis picked up the classical "rule" in 
a way that is both very similar to and very different from Tyconius' adap- 
tation. Thus, they use a principle, 121223 npn (*a portion counts as the 
whole", e.g. Hagigah 11a, with a slight twist), or more regularly and nar- 
rowly, 12123 nv nXpn (*a portion of a day counts as the whole day"). 
This is exactly the application of the principle of synecdoche to time that 
lyconius makes. But on the other hand, the Rabbis, while frequently deal- 
ing with chronological difficulües in the Bible, never seem to use this prin- 
ciple for Biblical exegesis. Rather, they turn it strictly to matters of law. 
Thus, legal ambiguities that are tied to a defined period of time (e.g. the 
number of days to satisfy the period of mourning [Mo'ed Qatan 19b], the 
number of days a nazarite must restrict himself [.Nazzr 6b], the number of 
days that a menstruating woman must abstain from sex |JVidah 33a]) are 
resolved by the use of the a /ofo pars principle, namely 17133 Gn npn, *a 
portion of a day counts as a day." 

The pertinent Rabbinic texts are probably somewhat earher than Tyconius. 
lhere is however no reason to believe that Tyconius was famihar with 
Rabbinic exegesis nor any need to posit it here. It is possible that both 
lyconius and the Rabbis independently adapted the principle of synec- 
doche to numerical/chronological use or that both of them adopted it from 
an earlier Greco/Roman grammarian who had conceived the usage. 


University of Illinois, Urbana 


? On the general topic, see D. Daube's article in HUCA 22 (1949), 239-64, with his 
summary statement, ^Rabbinic methods of interpretation derive from Hellenistic rhetoric" 
(p. 240). Daube's position is exaggerated but largely correct. 
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Nicholas Perrin, 7Aomas and Tatian. The Relattonship. between. the. Gospel of 
Thomas and the Diatessaron (Academia Biblica 5), Atlanta, Society of Biblical 
Literature 2002, XII 216 pp., ISBN 1-58983-045-8, US$ 29.95. 


The discovery of the Gospel of Thomas has also revitalised Diatessaronic 
studies. From the very beginning it was clear that "Thomas" had many 
readings in common with the Gospelharmony of Tatian. Later it was found 
that the same is true also with the Hehand, the Life of Christ in Old Saxon 
(Werden 830; see VC 16 (1962) 121-151 — Gnostic Studies 1L, 70-97). In the 
course of the years J. van Amersfoort (University of Utrecht) has made a 
collection of the variants, which the eliand has in common with. the 
Diatessaron and, indirectly, with the. Gospel of Thomas. Moreover, he com- 
piled Diatessaronic readings in Augustine, which might date from the time 
this saint was still a Manichaean. Thirdly Van Amersfoort gathered the Gospel 
quotations in the Pseudo-Clementine wriüngs together with their parallels 
in other sources. Present-day university managers are no longer interested 
in such subtle philological work which they can not even read: so, after 
his retirement, this material has been transferred to the Bibliotheca Philoso- 
phica Hermetica in Amsterdam, where qualified scholars can consult it. 

Now, Nicholas Perrin, who is a professor of the New Testament at the 
Marquette University in Milwaukee, has written a. well-researched and ele- 
gantly written book on the relation between these two old Gospels. He 
defends the thesis that the Gospel of Thomas is later than the Diatessaron 
and presupposes it. In order to prove this, he argues that the Gospel of 
Thomas, although in its totality preserved in Copüc and partly in Greek 
(Oxyrrhynchus Papyn 1, 654 and 655), was onginally written in. Syriac 
(East Aramaic) He has discovered some Syrniacisms in the text and even 
found some catchwords, which are exclusively conceivable in a Syriac speak- 
ing milieu. He then offers a valuable Syriac translation of the catchwords. 
Next to it is a Greek translation of these words that is leaning heavily on 
Kasser's version and is not always adequate. To this he adds his own trans- 
lation of the complete Coptic text of the Gospel of Thomas, which in some 
cases is new and helpful. Then he discusses the sources of Thomas", both 
written and oral. From all this he draws the above-mentioned conclusion: 
*"l'homas" depends upon the Diatessaron. 

This thesis is not new. Already in 1960, R. Schippers and Tj. Baarda 
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published a pocketbook, mentioned by Perrin, in which the hypothesis was 
launched that "Thomas" reflects an Old Syriac translation of the Gospels. 
This translation was considered to be typically "Western" and based upon 
the Diatessaron. All this would mean that the Gospel of Thomas onginally 
was written in Syriac and rather late. Unfortunately logion 26, on the mote 
in thy brother's eye, does not offer the characteristically "Western" reading: 
onokeitai for oxokpi& in Luke 6:42. It even has not the word onoxkpicó. 
This means that the otherwise unknown early Old Syriac translation based 
upon the Diatessaron, which was vindicated by Schippers and Baarda, can 
be laid to rest. The Old Syriac Gospel translations are much later. Moreover, 
as William Petersen remarks in his book 7atian's Diatessaron (Leiden. 1994, 
296), the dispute between scholars about the differences between West 
Aramaic and East Aramaic supposed to underlie the Gospel of Thomas 1s a 
sham, because these differences are minimal. 

Perrin should have paid more attention to this problem. Nevertheless, 
his thesis deserves serious consideration, because in such philological dis- 
putes about priority everything is possible. 


Noordhoudringelaan 32, GiLLES QuisPEL 
NL-3722 BR Althoven 


Ulnch Volp, 7od und Ritual in den christlichen Gemeinden der Antike (Supplements 
to Vigiliae Christianae LXV), Leiden-Boston: Bnll 2002, XII * 337 pp., 
ISBN 90-04-12671-6, € 85/US$ 101 (hardback). 


The attitude adopted by Christans towards death has since long held 
a prominent place in the research on Early Christianity. It. will suffice here 
to mention the extensive hterature on the catacombs as well as the numer- 
ous publications dealing with. early Christian ideas about the afterlife. 
Remarkably, however, relatively little attention has unül now been paid to 
the rituals connected with the death of a Christian. Especially noteworthy 
in this regard is the paucity of publications dealing with the available writ- 
ten sources. Significantly, the most recent patristic monograph on early 
Christian ntuals of death that 1s essentially founded on written texts dates 
from more than sixty years ago (A.C. Rush, Death and Burial in. Christian 
Antiquity, Washington 1941). It is not easy to determine whether this is due 
to a lack of interest among scholars, or to the paucity of the sources and 
the difficulües of interpretation to which they often give rise. Presumably 
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the latter explanation is the most plausible one. Be that as it may, 1t can- 
not be denied that here exists a major lacuna in the research on early 
Christianity. Rituals of death and burial (or cremation) contain crucial clues 
to a better understanding of the ways 1n which societies try to cope with 
the reality of death and with processes of mourning This definitely also 
applies to early Christianity. As for the written sources, although there 1s 
no argument about the importance of archaeological and iconographic 
data, literary documents are invaluable when it comes to interpreting these 
data and placing them in their context. Ample proof of these statements 
is provided by the interesting and very readable monograph U. Volp wrote 
about early Christian rituals of death and burial. 

'The book consists of two major parts which coincide with the second and 
the third chapter. Ch. 2 deals with the ritual environment of the Mediter- 
ranean world in which early Christianity came into development. After a 
short section devoted to the funeral practices of ancient Egypt, the rituals 
of death and burial or cremation in Judaism, Greece and Rome are stud- 
ied more extensively. Volp rightly emphasises that knowledge of these rit- 
ual traditions is of the highest importance for a better understanding of 
early Christian funeral rites. And this all the more so since the first Christians 
did not create rituals of their own from the outset, but, for long, followed 
local customs. The latter conclusion is amply confirmed by the third chap- 
ter in which the author minutely examines the early Christian sources (both 
literary and. non-literary). While discussing the relevant texts and compar- 
ing them with the non-literary data, Volp follows the different phases of 
the extended ntual process connected with death and burial. This process 
begins with the preparation for the approaching death by the viaücum 
and, occasionally, by baptism, and entails, among other things, the laying 
out and washing of the corpse, the burial itself and several commemora- 
tions held on fixed dates after the death. Besides well-known topics, such 
as the origins of the catacombs, the Chrisüan attitude towards burial ver- 
sus cremation, the polemics of Church Fathers against copious funeral 
meals and excessive mourning (especially ritual lament by wailing women), 
less common issues are addressed as well. Thus Volp deals with the atti- 
tude towards music (either instrumental or vocal) and with the question as 
to whether Christians were principally opposed to a 'secondary burial' of 
exhumed bones. Ín general, the picture sketched by Volp of the rituals 
makes a well-balanced and convincing impression. I must, however, admit 
that I sometimes have some difficulty with. the relative ease with. which 
Volp combines data derived from different periods and geographical areas. 
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This method has the great advantage of resulting in a clear and readable 
overview of the sequence of rituals. However, it entails the risk of suggesting 
more homogeneity and contünuity than 1s allowed on the basis of the het- 
erogeneous texts. No doubt, the author is fully aware of this danger and 
he even explicitly warns against it. But will this prevent a reader, who is 
less alert to this risk, from falling in this trap? 

In the final part of the book (Ch. 4 and the summary), the author devel- 
ops a hypothesis which attempts to situate the evolution of the examined 
rituals in a. wider historical context. According to him, a major key to our 
understanding is provided by the notion of (ritual) purity versus impunity. 
In the pre-Christian environment in which Christianity arose, so the argu- 
ment goes, everything associated with death, and therefore also with funeral 
rites, was considered to be impure. This was the principal reason why rit- 
uals belonging to the official, public domain were strictly separated from 
rites connected with the sphere of death; and the latter possessed a purely 
private and domestic character. The Chrisaans brought about a remarkable 
shift in this regard. As it has already been pointed out by several other 
scholars, human remains lost their impure status as a result of the emerg- 
ing veneration of the martyrs. This had wide-ranging implications for the 
rituals of death and burial. Christians overcame their reluctance to place 
relics of deceased martyrs in churches and to bury their dead inside churches 
or in their direct neighbourhood. While building upon these observations, 
Volp posits that this shift made possible an active intervention. of the 
Chrisaan clergy in the rituals concerning death and burial which were no 
longer considered as exclusively belonging to the private sphere. 

As will have become clear from this brief presentation, Volp's book is of 
great importance to the study of early Christian rituals related to death and 
burial. It 1s à. matter of course that the hypothesis developed in the final 
part needs further investigation and verification. Yet it cannot be denied 
that it sheds light on a large number of data and proves once more that 
the theme of purity versus impurity is a very important key to the under- 
standing of early Chnstian rituals and even of early Christianity in general. 

All in all, Volp's book may be recommended as an accessible and up- 
to-date introduction to the study of early Christian rituals connected with 
death and burial. It provides reliable information to students of early 
Christianity who are less familar with the issue and, at the same tme, 
opens up several new perspectives for the advanced specialists. 


Catholic Theological University GERARD RoUWHORST 
Heidelberglaan 2 
NL-3584 CS Ulrecht 
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The Life of Polycarp. An anonymous vita from third-century Smyrna. Edited 
and translated wih an introduction and. notes by Alistair Stewart-Sykes (Early 
Christian Studies 4), Sydney: St Pauls Publications 2002, XII - 168 pp., 
ISBN 0-9577483-45 (pb). 


La Vi de Polycarpe n'a jamais regu la méme attention que la Lettre de 
Polycarbe, et encore moins que l'histoire bien connue de la mort de l'évéque 
smyrniote, le célébre Martyrium Polycarpi. La. Vie était connue déjà depuis 
le dix-septiéme siécle, mais le texte grec était seulement publié en 1881 
par L. Duchesne. Les éditeurs de la période l'ont regu dans leurs éditions 
des Péres Apostoliques (Lightfoot, Funk), et d'autres savants essayérent d'élu- 
cider les problémes du texte grec transmis assez pauvrement dans un seul 
manuscrit, le Parisis 1452 (Zahn, Schwartz). Le consensus ne se fit pas 
attendre: cette Vie est un document sans valeur historique datant du qua- 
triéme siécle (Macarius Magnes semble y référer dans son Afokritikos). Trés 
probablement, ce "faux" doit étre attribué à celui qui se fait connaitre 
comme Pionius (le martyr?), dans les additions postérieures au. Martyrium 
Polycarpi (ch. 22). Tout au plus on pourrait reconnaitre de ci de là une 
ancienne tradition Smyrniote (voir Zahn; A. Ehrhard, et pas mal d'autres, 
comme plus tard Cadoux, dans son étude connue "Ancient Smyrna"; récem- 
ment aussi Paul Hartog, Polycarp and the New Testament, l'übingen, 2002 se 
pose la question), mais en général le jugement reste tout à fait négatif. Ce 
jugement est inspiré évidemment par la contradiction flagrante des don- 
nées de la Vie à propos de Polycarpe, avec une source aussi ancienne que 
les écrits d Irénée de Lyon. Ceux-ci nous offrent l'image (suivi agrément 
par Eusébe) d'un Polycarpe disciple des apótres, auditeur de Jean, établi 
par les apótres comme évéque, défenseur de la tradition apostolique, 
défenseur aussi de la tradition. Asiate quartodécimane. La Vi? dresse une 
image tout à fait différente: Polycarpe vient de l'Est comme enfant, est 
éduqué dans la maison d'une femme riche, Callisto, se distingue par sa 
vie exemplaire (ascétique), est choisi comme diacre et presbytre, et est 
finalement acclamé par la vox populi comme évéque aprés la mort de 
Boukolos. Tout cela est précédé par une introduction dans laquelle Paul 
vient précher à Smyrne pour dénoncer la pratique quartodécimane! On 
n'a pas besoin de beaucoup plus pour comprendre le désarroi des lecteurs 
de la Vi. 

Et voici que le consensus vient d'étre bouleversé: selon A. Stewart-Sykes, 
la Vie est un document important datant du troisiéme siécle. Elle constitue 
une transition remarquable de la forme littéraire de la biographie antique 
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vers l'hagiographie (chrétienne). En plus, elle témoigne de la liturgie. Asiate 
contemporaine et sa contünuité avec le judaisme. Méme si la Vie est à con- 
sidérer comme un "faux", elle n'est pas moins une source enrichissante 
pour notre connaissance du chrisüanisme en Asie mineure du troisiéme 
siécle. Stewart-Sykes s'explique dans une longue introduction (pp. 3-86), 
qu'il fait suivre par une nouvelle édition et une traduction du texte (pp. 
87-143) avec des notes additionnelles (pp. 145-154). Une bibliographie et 
des indexes concluent ce petit livre, néanmoins riche en contenu (pp. 157- 
168). Toute fois, il nous sera impossible de revenir à tous les problémes 
qu'il nous pose. Mais considérons d'abord le texte, pour en venir par aprés 
à quelques commentaires à propos de la datation défendue par l'auteur. 

Stewart-Sykes a relu le manuscrit, et ce n'est pas en vain. La Vie offre 
une transmission textuelle embrouillée avec des lacunes et des passages peu 
clairs qui compliquent le travail de l'éditeur. Stewart-Sykes a pris en con- 
sidération les corrections et les suggestions des savants du passé, et le résul- 
tat n'est pas sans mérite. Malheureusement, il n'a pas vu un compte-rendu 
de la main de M. Bonnet voué à l'édition de Duchesne (Revue Critique 1882), 
qui aurait pu étre une source de refinement pour la nouvelle édition. Il 
nous faudra y revenir. Permettons-nous en passant une correction. À la 
p. 85 on lit avec étonnement qu'aprés l'édition de Lightfoot de 1889, la 
Vie n'a plus été éditée. Néanmoins, l'édition de Funk a eu une réédition 
du volume II contenant la Vie en 1913 (par F. Diekamp). Et encore, le 
texte de la Vie a été publié aussi par D. Ruiz-Bueno, dans son édition avec 
traduction espagnole des Péres Apostoliques (Padres Afostolicos, 1950). Pour 
ajouter encore une correction de la sorte: à la p. 5 nous sommes instruits 
que le Martyre de Polycarbe posséde deux postscripta différents, une version 
courte à retrouver dans íous les manuscrits, sauf le Mosquensis qui contient 
une version longue. Il est ainsi que seuls trois manuscrits contiennent un 
texte complet avec le postscriptum, à part du Mosquensis, et donc pas la totalité 
des manuscrits disponibles. Mais le lecteur sans doute n'attend pas de nous 
la référence à de telles coquilles. C'est en effet la réinterprétation et la 
rédatation osée qui retient l'attention. 

La thése de Stewart-Sykes est aussi simple qu'efficace (il l'avait déjà 
présenté dans Augustinianum 40 (2000) 21-33): la Vie originale est précédée 
par un préscrit (postérieur), notamment la section ch. 1-2 et le début du 
ch. 3 jusqu'aux mots: *Mais hátons-nous maintenant vers Polycarpe" (inclus). 
Alors la Vie aurait commencé par: *A Smyrne, au temps que le nom de 
l'évéque était Boukolos, il y avait dans ces jours une femme, ... Callisto 
etc.". Une fois que le préscrit est mis de cóté, la difficulté majeure des 
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chercheurs disparait, c.-à-d. que la Vie de Polycarpe, le défenseur de la 
tradition quartodécimane, aurait contenu la prohibition de cette pratique. 
Exactement cette prohibition nous met dans un contexte historique du qua- 
triéme siécle. Sans le préscnrit, i1. n'y a rien qui nous oblige à suivre cette 
référence chronologique qui nous empéche de reconnaitre le vrai contexte 
de la Vie. Alors, le contexte, la forme biographique, la présence des juifs, 
des paiens et des hérétiques, les multiples références à la liturgie, nous diri- 
gent vers une date du troisiéme siécle, et méme une date assez reculée! 
Comme nous avons dit, il sera impossible de reprendre tous les éléments 
que Stewart-Sykes développe à longueur dans l' introduction. Mais la ques- 
tion de la date, et donc celle du préscrit, est cruciale. C'est à ce point que 
le compte-rendu de Bonnet doit étre rappelé. Bonnet parvenait à indiquer 
seulement la fin du ch. 2 comme addition, une réflecton d'un éditeur 
postérieur: *Ici l'apótre nous enseigne clairement qu'il ne faut pas faire 
cela (c.-à.-d. célébrer les azymes) en dehors de cette période, comme le 
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font les hérétiques ... etc.", jusqu'à . se tenant à l'Evangile". 
Seulement ce passage du ch. 2 s'occupe des hérétiques et leur célébra- 
tion du quatorziéme jour. Si nous suivons Bonnet, il n'y a dans la Vie plus 
rien d'une controverse à propos de la date de Páques; et au début seule- 
ment l'emphase sur le fait que Paul a préché à Smyrne, est commémoré. 
La citation de 2 Timothée 1,5 sert à placer les prédécesseurs de Polycarpe 
dans la succession paulinienne. Cela ne nous surprend pas quand nous 
lisons plus loin au ch. 22 que Polycarpe accomplit tout ce que les Lettres 
de Paul à Timothée et Tite demandent comme qualités d'un dirigeant de 
la communauté chrétienne. Encore, au ch. 23, Polycarpe renvoie dans sa 
premiére oraison comme évéque à 1 Tim. 3,2. L'auteur de la Vie considere 
donc dés le premier moment Polycarpe comme répondant au modeéle de 
"leadership" propagé par les Epitres Pastorales, et cela implique aussi 
son orthodoxie. Nous sommes fortement inclinés à suivre Bonnet pour 
exclure seulement le passage indiqué du ch. 2, tandis que le reste forme 
partie de la Vie originale. Et s'il y a du bon sens dans la supposition que 
le début du ch. 1 référe aux Actes de Paul (les anciens documents auxquels 
l'auteur se confie, cf. Stewart-Sykes p. 145, n. 1), ce bon sens reste présent 
par rapport à la Vie entiére, et pas seulement en vue d'un préscrit addi- 
tionnel. A nos yeux, les Actes de Paul peuvent étre considérés comme une 
source supplémentaire pour les sympathies ascétiques de l'auteur, à retrou- 
ver dans la description de l'attitude de Polycarpe. Autrement dit, l'auteur 
de la Vie a l'intention d'introduire Polycarpe comme comparable à l'apótre, 
avec l'adaptation consciente à une situation ecclésiastique plus établie que 
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celle de la période post-apostolique. Ce n'est donc pas l'hypothése d'un 
préscrit qui nous a pu convaincre. Ajoutons volontiers que Stewart-Sykes 
a écrit plus d'une page intéressante à propos de la Vie comme biographie 
intellectuelle, se trouvant encore prés de la biographie philosophique (mais 
contenant déjà les éléments du Bios religieux). Cependant, une certaine 
prudence s'impose en décidant sur la forme littéraire. La. Vie contient pas 
mal de topo: biographiques: l'origine, le genos, les qualités de l'enfant, le don 
du miracle, les dires du jeune homme, les synkriseis etc. Il faudra dire que 
l'on trouve ces éléments aussi dans d'autres genres littéraires (biographiques) 
sauf que le Bros. On n'échappe pas à l'impression que Stewart-Sykes partage 
l'opinion commune qui veut que l'hagiographie est quelque chose de tardif, 
disons datant du quatnréme siécle (cf. p. 35), et dés lors pas applicable à 
la Vie. Nous avons fait remarquer que méme le Martyre de Polycarpe peut 
étre lu comme un texte pleinement hagiographique (Fh. Theol.Lovan. 75 
(1999) 430-437). Et s le Martyre est à considérer comme une source impor- 
tante de la Vie (comme aussi Stewart-Sykes l'affirme), il s'agit de voir com- 
ment l'auteur de la V7? a élaboré directement ce qu'il lisait dans le. Martyre: 
il a voulu écrire sur la vie de l'évéque smyrniote, comme le Martyre l'avait 
fait sur la mort. Il est bien possible d'expliquer les éléments hagiographiques 
de la Vie sur la base du Martyre: la vie exemplaire, les miracles, les visions, 
la figure de Polycarpe comme homme saint. Seulement, pourquoi tout cela 
est à considérer comme tardif? Nous pensons que Stewart-Sykes a été trop 
influencé par l'idée du Bros philosophique, et n'a pas reconnu l'importance 
du modéle hagiographique (cf. p. 149, n. 51). 

Encore une fois, le livre de Stewart-Sykes nous a impressioné, aussi dans 
les passages sur la vie liturgique. On sent que l'auteur est ici à son aise. 
Qu'il nous soit permis de faire quelques remarques. Il est vrai que la Vie 
insiste sur les capacités de Polycarpe comme didaskalos; seulement ce n'est 
pas un accent qui est propre exclusivement au troisiéme siécle! $i l'on lit 
le De sacerdotio de Jean Chrysostome, on retrouve la méme insistance que 
l'évéque doit étre l'enseignant, qui soit capable de protéger ses brebis du 
danger des juifs, des paiens et des hérétiques. Au ch. 13, qui semble con- 
tenir la paraphrase d'une confession de foi, Stewart-Sykes fait la com- 
paraison avec la regula fidei d'Irénée (Demonstratio 6; cf. Adv. haer. 1,10,1), 
non pour établir une dépendance littéraire, mais pour présumer un arriére- 
plan Asiate commun. Toutefois on se demande dans quel sens. L'auteur 
ne précise pas quel est son texte de base pour Irénée (pp. 37-38), et une 
recherche plus détaillée fait remonter des différences assez significatives. 
Ainsi le texte de la Vie ne parle pas de Dieu comme Pére, ce qui est essen- 
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tiel pour Irénée. Ensuite l'énumération de ses qualités: invisible etc., n'est 
pas la méme, et est encore plus différente si l'on accepte pour Irénée les 
lectures du Manuscrit Galata. Surtout s'il faut suivre Bonnet, dans la sec- 
tion sur le Fils, deux fois la notion de /ogos a été ajoutée, de sorte que le 
texte sur le Fils doit se lire: *... pour envoyer son propre Fils des cieux, 
de sorte que s'enveloppant de l'humanité et véritablement incarné, il pour- 
rait sauver...". Alors le texte de la Vie ne donne aucune indication sur 
une christologie du Zogos. Nous croyons qu'il ne reste pas beaucoup d'une 
base commune (liturgique, baptismale) s'il l'on étudie de prés le ch. 13 en 
comparaison avec lrénée. (Les remarques de Stewart-Sykes deviennent 
égarantes quand i| veut expliquer les différences dans le texte de la Ve 
vis-à-vis Irénée à cause d'une intention anti-marcionite dans la Vi, comme 
si une grande partie de l'oeuvre d'Irénée ne serait pas dirigée contre le 
Marcionisme! C'est exactement dans la Demonstratio que nous lisons que le 
Dieu unique est le Créateur. Et encore, dans la Vie il n'est pas dit du Fils 
qu'il est Créateur). C'est dire que, à notre avis, les idées présentes dans le 
ch. 13 pourraient regevoir un contexte aussi bien dans le deuxiéme siécle, 
que dans le quatriéme, certainement pas exclusivement au troisiéme siécle. 
Il serait intéressant d'essayer de comprendre le ch. 13 à la lumiére des 
textes disponibles avec certitude à l'auteur de la Vie: la Lettre de Poly- 
carpe, le Martyre de Polycarpe ...En tout cas c'est notre conviction que 
Stewart-Sykes fait fausse route en prétendant que la génération de ces som- 
maires de doctrine devrait étre en tout cas orale, et pas littéraire (p. 38). 
C'est de nouveau un axiome dont nous ne comprenons pas le bon sens. 

Est-ce que nous avons mis en doute une datation au cours du troisiéme 
siécle avec tout ce qui précéde? Il parait que non. Mais nous nous per- 
mettons de revenir à ce que nous avons déjà écrit à ce propos (cf. The 
Martyrdom of Polycarp: a Century of Research, in ANRW 27,1, pp. 488- 
489): i1 nous semble que l'auteur de la Viz répéte au ch. 12,3 les mots 
d'Eusébe à propos de la Lettre de Polycarpe, et que ce dernier emprunte 
à Irénée (Adv. haer. 1V,14,8). Cela nous semble indiquer que la Vz n'a pas 
été écrite avant l'édition de I Historre Ecclésiastique. ll y a un autre détail qui 
renforce notre point de vue. Selon le ch. 20 de la Vie, Boukolos est enterré 
prés du lieu oü avait été déposé le martyr Thraséas. Il faut bien avoir lu 
I' Histoire Ecclésiastique pour comprendre ce renvoi à Thraséas (cf. H.E. V,24; 
comp. 18,4; ou faut-il croire à une tradition smyrniote indépendante?). S'il 
nous est permis de croire que la Vie montre une certaine connaissance de 
l'ouvrage d'Eusébe, nous remontons pour une date de nouveau vers le 
début du quatriéme siécle. Evidemment, la connaissance de l'Hiostorre 
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Ecclésiastique d'Eusébe de la part de l'auteur de la Vie, impliquerait aussi sa 
connaissance des passages d'Irénée à propos de Polycarpe, cités par Eusébe. 
L'auteur de la Vie a préféré pas trop s'en servir, du moins pas des don- 
nées qui renvoient à un lien avec la tradition johannique. L'auteur a-t-il 
reconnu que les informations d'Irénée ne sont pas plus véndiques? Il est 
manifeste qu'Irénée cherche à étabhr un hen entre Polycarpe et la tradi- 
tion apostolique johannique. L'auteur de la Vie préfére sans doute la "con- 
nection" paulinienne. Peut-étre a-t-il été impressionné par la lecture de la 
Lettre de Polycarpe: dans cette Lettre la prépondérance de la tradition 
paulinienne ne fait aucun doute. Quoi qu'il en soit, il parait que nous ne 
savons pas autant de la vie de Polycarpe que nous voudrions bien savoir! 

En tout cas, l'étude de Stewart-Sykes pourra convaincre ceux qui auraient 
pensé que la V; n'est pas un document intéressant (qui n'est méme pas 
signalé dans la Clavts de M. Geerard). Il en reste des problémes historiques 
aussi bien qu'hagiographiques. C'est peut-étre une consolation que méme 
Zahn n'en sortait pas (voir ses deux longues notices sur la vie de Polycarpe 
qu'il publiait dans ses Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, 
t. IV et t. VI, notices malheureusement négligées par Stewart-Sykes, tout 
comme par K. Berding, Polycarp. and. Paul, Leiden etc. 2002 et Hartog, 
Polycarb and the .New Testament, 2002). Remercions A. Stewart-Sykes d'avoir 
nous confronté avec un texte hagiographique qui mérite plus d'attention. 


Faculteit Godgeleerdheid, B. DEHANDSCHUTTER 
Katholieke Universiteit Leuven, 

St. Michielsstraat 6, 

B-3000 Leuven 


Silke-Petra Bergjan, Der fürsorgende Gott. Der Begriff der PRONOIA Gottes in der 
apologettschen. Literatur der Alten Kirche (Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte 81) Berlin- 
New York: Walter de Gruyter 2002, 422 pp., ISBN 3-11-017062-0, € 118. 


This book, the Habihtationsschrifi presented by the author at the Humboldt 
University, contains a wealth of material about an important concept from 
the early Christian era, against the background of the debates in classical 
philosophy. An initial section provides a survey of the various meanings of 
the word pronoia, illustrated by a store of texts from all corners of classi- 
cal literature (9-80). Pronoia often has the sense of well-considered decisions 
and choices, for which the person who makes them has and takes responsibility 
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(25-30). It also has the meaning of 'to take care of", 'to concern oneself 
with'. But also, not leastly, the sense of 'to order, govern, organize! on a 
cosmic scale (45-80), a meaning which often occurs in Stoic texts (47). The 
Stoa talked both about the Pneuma which pervades the universe and about 
the Pronota which permeates the entire cosmos. Bergjan carefully examines 
the relation in Stoic philosophy between Pronota and Fate, Natural Necessity. 

Before looking at this theme in the context of early Christian apologetic 
literature, Bergjan offers a thorough analysis of the theme of 'apologetics' 
and the corpus of 'apologetic writings. She firmly rejects the view of 
H. Dórnie that apologists intend to mask the gap which they see between 
Greek culture and their Christian faith by using the conceptual system of 
their opponents. She rejects this position because she argues forcibly that, 
for the apologists, there was no gap between the philosophical form and 
the Chrisaan content of their discourse (86). She accepts a broad concept 
of 'apologetic literature" (in the sense of "refutation of criticism, reproaches, 
and accusations'—p. 101), including texts from the fourth century, through 
to Eusebius. She believes that the themes of these apologetic wriüngs show 
a development in response to accusations levelled against Christians. 

In Ps.-Athenagoras' De resurrectione Bergjan finds a concept of fronoia 
which considers God's care for his creation to be compatible with his puni- 
tive judgement against all committers of injusace (115-122). With reference 
to passages in Clement of Alexandria she talks about the problem of the 
evil which befalls good people. Clement gives this a place in his: concept 
of God's fronoia by awarding it à. pedagogical function. Bergjan discusses 
at length his criticism of the Gnostic Basilides, who considered God's prov- 
idence to be so incompatible with evil that he interpreted the death of 
martyrs as just punishment for (unconscious) sins/crimes (123-170). Bergjan 
also clarifies in detail God's fronota in a pedagogical sense with reference 
to Ongen (171-221), following on from Hal Koch's well-known book about 
the great Christian scholar. Origen's main concern was to emphasize the 
freedom of rational beings. But Origen was also well able to distinguish 
between a Platonist and an Epicurean, according to Bergjan. When Origen 
repeatedly describes (and disqualifies) his opponent Celsus as an *Epicurean', 
he does so because the latter's view of pronos resembles that of Epicurus 
(249-260). The author also devotes an extensive discussion to Eusebius of 
Caesarea, who addresses at length the theme of God's pronoia in his. Praeparatto 
evangelica (264-306). Thus far the rich contents of this book. 

A possible objection to the book's plan is that on p. 4 the author opts 
not for a philosophical but for a conceptual-analytic approach (which she 
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defends at length on pp. 341-368). The concept of God underwent impor- 
tant changes in Greek philosophy as a result of increasing abstraction. 
Analogously, the notion of God's pronota changed dramatically too. Aristotle's 
criticism of Plato's Demiurge led to a concept of God in which He is no 
longer *Maker' but still *Cause', so that the designations of 'Father' and 
'Maker' which Plato used in his 7:maeus have been separated and are attrib- 
uted to divine beings on different levels. This forced classical authors to re- 
consider their view of how the cosmic order can be interpreted in agreement 
with God's thought, and to introduce a 'double theology" of a transcendent 
Intellect and an immanent Zogos or World Soul, for which the basic scheme 
already seems to be described in Arnstotle, De philosophia fr. 26 Ross/25, 
| Gigon in the disünction between the *mens and the 'alus quidam. This 
is particularly relevant to a proper understanding of Philo of Alexandria, 
who sees pronoia as something of God's Logos and Dynamis, but not of God 
himself (27; 39-43). But it is also pertinent to Eusebius (299-304). 

I want to add one important point of criticism. The ordering of the 
material dealt with 1n this book is entirely informed by a traditional view 
of the history of classical philosophy. The writer has the majority of experts, 
whose work she knows well and frequently quotes, on her side. But for 
the reviewer this does not mean that she is in the right. The arrangement 
of her material could have been quite different had she made a different 
choice on p. 67 in n. 118 (see also 44ff. and 68 n. 130). She discusses 
there the work De mundo, traditionally attributed to Aristotle. There, too, 
she opts for the majority position which believes it to be a pseudepigraphical 
work that should be dated to the imperial age and shows traces of Stoic 
(but also of Platonic, Aristotelian, and Pythagorean) influence. However, 
she does not discuss the conclusion of J. Barnes (Classical Reuew 27 (1977) 
440-443) that the content of De mundo offers no reasons for denying its author- 
ship to Aristotle, and his claim that it dates from the time before Chrysippus. 
Barnes concludes that Chrysippus derived his definition of (cosmos! from 
De mundo and not the other way round. Nor does Bergjan discuss the styl- 
istic arguments for daüng the work between 350 and 200 BCE in the 
important article by D.M. Schenkeveld (Elenchos 1991), which she does cite 
(07 n. 122). But if the De mundo is by Aristotle's hand or at least predates 
Chrysippus, this would mean that a large number of key concepts from 
Bergjan's book are not Stoic in origin, but Aristotelian. Next, we would 
have to understand the Stoic concepts as being influenced by and as trans- 
formations of themes which were already developed by Aristotle. Such an 
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approach can make it much easier to grasp why Origen was able to use 
this conception so extensively (185ff). For De mundo talks about the cos- 
mos as an ordered system, orientated to God; about the cosmic Aomonota; 
about the Power of God which, clearly distinct from God's Ousia, 'per- 
vades all things; and about the cosmos which is ruled like a folis by its 
constitution, like an army by the orders of the supreme commander. De 
mundo also attests to criticism of Plato's Demiurge, in the sense that /Aink- 
ing out and carrying out do not always belong to the same entity. This led 
Aristotle to his sharp disünction between the Intellect as purely immater- 
ial and the soul as *not without corporeahty'. It also led to his insight that 
sublunary reality 1s governed by the celestial gods, who in turn owe their 
order to the transcendent Intellect (God). This links up well with the broad 
doxographical tradition which ascribes to Aristotle a theory of 'limited 
Providence! (cf. 121 n. 68; 140 n. 85; 230 n. 41; for an exposition of the 
alternative view asserted here, see A.P. Bos, 7/e soul and its instrumental body. 
A reinterbrelation of. Aristotle's philosophy of living nature, Leiden: Brill, 2003, 45; 
210-215; 265-269). This is not same as the 'mulü-staged' Providence of 
the Platonists, which Bergjan mentions repeatedly (307-332). 

Finally I list some minor corrections: 

p. 2 n. 3: the intended reference is to the book by G. Reydams-Schils, 
Demiurge and. Providence . . . Also incorrectly cited on p. 4 n. 8; p. 52 n. 31 
and n. 34; p. 243 n. 110, and p. 396; 

p. 50: 'die gleichzeitig Geborenen' does not seem a suitable translation 
of Galen's *homogenón'; 

p. 53 n. 4l: quotation from Alex. Aphrod., Mixt. 3, p. 216.14-17; 

p. 112 1. 2: Reise; 

p. 142 n. 87: J.H. Waszink and W. den Boer; see also p. 400 and 
p. 134 n. 51; 

p. 146 l. 2: Basilides; 

p. 284: euergetés. 


Frans Lisztlaan 2, A.P. Bos 
NL-2102 CK Heemstede. 
(a.p.bos(g)ph.vu.nl) 
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Lexwon Gregorianum: Worterbuch zu den Schriften Gregors van Nyssa. IV: G&Ag— 
ióto, bearbeitet von Friedhelm Mann; herausgegeben von der Forschungsstelle 
Gregor von Nyssa an der Westfahschen Wilhelms-Universitát Münster unter 
Leitung von Wolf-Dieter Hauschild, Leiden, Brill, 2002. XII - 510 pp. ISBN 
9004125000 LG—9004. € 249.00; Lexicon Gregorianum: Worterbuch zu den Schriften 
Gregors van .Nyssa. V: koryyaouóg —xoxóo, bearbeitet von Friedhelm Mann; her- 
ausgegeben von der Forschungsstelle Gregor von Nyssa an der Westfálischen 
Wilhelms-Universitát Münster unter Leitung von. Wolf-Dieter. Hauschild, 
Leiden, Brill, 2003. X *- 560 pp. ISBN 9004125000 LG—005. € 235.00 


In rapid succession to the first three volumes (cf. VigChrist 56 (2002) 300- 
305) the fourth and fifth volume of the Lexicon. Gregorianum have been pub- 
lished. The two volumes together cover the lemmata from G&Àr to koeóo. 
Volume VI, covering the lemmata up to om:kron, is foreseen for 2005. 
Moreover the Gregor von Nyssa Forschungsstelle (Münster) was enabled 
to attract a supplementary researcher in the person of Dr. Savvidis who 
will devote himself to a separate volume comprising the lexicographical 
analysis of the names of Scriptural and historical persons in Gregory's writ- 
ings. All this good news means that the Lexicon. Gregorianum 1s now halfway 
and that it seems a justihed hope that Dr. Friedhelm Mann and his team 
will be able to finish this remarkable enterprise within a more than rea- 
sonable timespan. 

Having been working with the first volumes of the LexGreg for some 
years now, to the present reviewer both its scope and quality of execution 
remain remarkable indeed. The ZexGreg aims to present the complete lexico- 
logical material of Gregory of Nyssa's writings: with. a few. exceptions (e.g. 
kat) Gregory's entire vocabulary is included and for each word all instances 
in which it occurs are listed and quoted. For lemmata such as Gon, Oeioc, 
0éoc, xoAóc, kócuoc, «tici; and xópiog this amounts to entries of thirty, 
forty, fifty or more pages. The structuring of such dazzling wealth of infor- 
maton is achieved by three kinds of subdivisions: (1) according to the 
different meanings of the word; (2) according to grammatical principles; 
(3) according to the specific context and the particular themes a word is 
related to (e.g. when it appears as part of a Scriptural quotation or is used 
in the context of the polemics with Eunomius). Each entry is concluded 
by a section with variae lectiones, listing the cases in which a given word 
does only appear in the critical apparatus of the edition used (in principle 
GNO; in few cases no GNO-edition exists and then the best available one 
is put into service). 
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First of all the ZzxGreg 1s a philological tool. This means that it can be 
used as a dictionary in the strict sense of the word and as an authoritative 
expert-witness when one is not sure about the interpretation of a word or 
part of a sentence. Morover, being a complete survey of the vocabulary 
of an important author at the end of the fourth century, the LexGreg con- 
sütutes an interesüng vantage point to assess the evolution from Classical 
to Byzanüne Greek. With his easy use or creation of verbs and substan- 
tives with more than one preposition, Gregory certainly was part of this 
evolution and contributed to it. Examples of this are words such as 
koBunépxeuot (hapax), xoOvumioyvéouot, koÉvnzokpivouot, koaBvnrovoéo. The 
LexGreg also makes it possible to assess with which neologisms Gregory of 
Nyssa enriched the Greek language (the references to L$7 and Lampe are 
helpful in that regard). Interestingly, the part of Gregory's vocabulary laid 
out in ZexGreg IV-V also contains some words transliterated from other 
languages: 6oAsu90 (a word from Song of Songs 4,4) and Oopocic (geographical 
name and kind of gem-——always in connection with the LXX-version of 
Jonah 1,3; Ps 47,8; Ez 1,16 and Song of Songs 5,14) transliterate Hebrew 
words Gregory found in his LXX-text of the Old Testament. More inter- 
esting is the word xaiAovopg, a transliteranon of the Latin word caelum, 
used in Contra Eunomium ll, 406, where Gregory writes: . . . fjueig obpavóv 
10010 Aéyouev, capaeipg o "Epoioc, ó Popotog xatÀAovp koi &AAoG 0 Xópoc, o 
Mfi8oc, ó Kazxaóókng ... (GNO I, p. 344, I. 28). Together with Basil of 
Caesarea, On the Holy Spirit 29.74 (ed. PG 32, col. 208) this passage is a 
precious testimony for the existence of local dialects in the fourth century 
(see K. Holl, Das Fortleben der Volkssprachen in Kleinasien in nach- 
christlicher Zeit, in. Gesammelle Aufsátze zur. Kirchengeschichte, II, 'l'übingen 
1928, 238-248 and recently S. Mitchell, Anatolia. Land, Men and Gods in Asia 
Minor. I: The Celts in Anatolia and. the. Impact of Roman Rule, Oxford 1993, 
170-176, passim). On the basis of this passage one may also conclude that 
Gregory knew some Latin words. Apart from vocabulary and neologisms, 
the LexGreg with its divisions indicating different uses of grammar and syn- 
tax is also designed to contribute to other areas of philological research. 

While perusing these two volumes of the LexGreg, one is struck by the 
extraordinary research potential they exhibit. This is evident in the pre- 
sentation in subsections of the raw material pertaining to our author's appli- 
cation of Scriptural quotations and allusions. Another evident field of 
research opened up by the LexGreg is Gregory's metaphorical Christology. 
To supplement the already existing studies one can, inter alia, consult the 
lemma Gef, which contains subsections on Christ as &pynyóg tfi Gofic, rmm 
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tfic Gefig (LexGreg IV, p. 65) and 1jaoc (LexGreg IV, p. 105 ss.). Of course 
the Lexicon offers plenty of interesting material to study his theology and 
spirituality. More unexpected contributions, though, have to do with the 
study of late antique anatomy and biology (see inter alia the entries fixo 
and xapóíoa) and of late antique medicine (e.g. iotpóg and root-related 
words, but also 6épuog and derivatives). The study of social history and 
mentality (esp. the theme young/old) is well served by the entry fto 
while research on topics as diverse as 'early Chrisüans and animals! or 
Chnrstan anthropology might find interesting material brought together 
under, among others, the lemma Gov (pp. 68-71 en 71-74 resp.) 

As a matter of fact the Lexicon is also invaluable when it comes to 
commentng on a particular passage or theme. One example may suffice: 
in several pasages, inter alia in the Zzfe of Macrimna, the image of the belt is 
used to indicate the practice of ascetical renunciation. The passages brought 
together in the subsection of the lemma Oóvn refer to all the instances of 
Gregory's use of Góvn in this sense, thus supplemenüng W. Speyer, (Gürtel, 
RAC 12 (1983) 1232-1266, esp. 1258-1261. The lemma Oodypa offers inter- 
esüng material to undertake a study of *Miracles in the writings of Gregory 
of Nyssa'. Moreover the Lexicon-material is divided in subsections which 
are almost tailor-made for such an analysis. An interesüng feature of 
Gregory's use of the term miracle, highlighted by the presentation in the 
LexGreg, is that Oopo. is not limited to the miracles described in the bib- 
lical stories but that miraculous deeds of contemporary persons (his sister 
Macrina, his brother Basil, Gregory the Wonderworker) are also ranked 
as such. This is a consequence of Gregory's hagio-biography in which the 
Old Testament, the New Testament and the Patristic period are consid- 
ered to be a continuum and in which hagio-biography historical persons 
are linked via sunkrisets to. biblical characters, as is most evidently done in 
Gregory of Nyssa's panegyric on Basil. 

In sum: the fourth and the fifth volume of the LexGreg exhibit the same 
exceptional standards of almost unsurpassable scholarship as the previous 
ones. One looks eagerly forward to the next volumes, the first of which is 
expected to appear in 2005. 


Faculteit Godgeleerdheid, JoHAN LEEMANS 
Katholieke Universiteit Leuven, 

St. Michielsstraat 6, 

B-3000 Leuven. 
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Johan Leemans, with the assistance of Luc Jocqué (eds.), Corpos Christianorom 
(1953-2003), Xentvm natalicium. Fifly Years of Scholarly Editing, Turnhout: Brepols 
Publishers 2003, 376 pp., ISBN 2-503-51481-2, € 25 (pb). 


This is a fine volume to commemorate that fifty years ago the first fas- 
cicle of the first volume of CC was published. The book opens with an 
article by Johan Leemans: 'Fifty Years of Corpus Christianorum (1953-2003): 
From Limited Edition Project to Multü-located Scholarly Enterprise". In his 
highly instructive study (11-55), Leemans not only provides an interesting 
overview of the genesis of the series, starting with 'A Monk's Dream ' (i.e. 
the vision of Dom Eligius Dekkers OSB, monk of the Abbey of Steenbrugge 
near Brugge in Flanders), but he also delightfully describes the realisation 
of that dream by means of Dekkers's well-known Clavis and the publication 
of the first CC-volumes, via the series's expansion in the years 1956-69 
(e.g. the Continuatio Mediaevali)) unto what it presently is: a conglomerate of 
several different research projects located in different places all over the 
world. 'lhese distinct projects are successively presented by their (current) 
editors-in-chie:. CCSL by Fernand Bossier (58-775; CCCM by the same 
scholar (78-108); CCSC by Martin McNamara (110-115); CCCM, Raimundi 
Lulh Opera Latina by Fernando Domínguez Reboiras (116-119); CCCM, Opera 
Omnia of jan van Ruusbroec by Guido de Baere (120-1245; CCCM, Gerardi 
Magni Opera Omnia by Rijcklof Hofman & E.C. Coppens (126-129); CCCM, 
Hermes Latinus: Obera Omnia by Paolo Lucentini &9' Vittoria Perrone Compagni 
(130-1345; CCCM, Lexica Latina Medii Aevi by Brian Mernilees (136-138); CC, 
Thesaurus Patrum Latinorum, Instrumenta Lexicologica Latina by Paul 'Tombeur 
(a highly instructive article by this well-known pioneer who did so much 
for the study of both the Fathers and the Medievals in the new *electronic? 
age, 140-157); CCSG by Peter Van Deun (158-162); CCSG, Corpus .Nazianzenum 
by Bernard Coulie (163-167); CC, Thesaurus Patrum Graecorum by. Bernard 
Coulie (168-172); CC, Senes Apocryphorum by Jean-Daniel Kaestli (174-189); 
CC, Lingua Patrum by M. Van Uytfanghe (190-191); CC, Autograbha Med 
Aet by Claudio Leonardi (192-196); CC, Hagtiographies by Guy Philippart 
(198-207). After a (near perfect) alphabetücally arranged Album Editorum (208- 
209) follows the book's second section called Fjoscult: a florilegium of patris- 
tic and medieval texts, all of which have been edited in CC and the more 
or less equal parts of which section are introduced by scholars from all 
over the globe. The 7losculi comprise passages from Ambrose by Christoph 
Markschies; Apponius by Bernard de Vregille; Chromatius Aquileiensis by 
Joseph Lemarié; Augustine by Frangois Dolbeau, J. van Oort, Michael 
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Herren & W. Geerlings; Beda Venerabilis by Frangois Bovon; Adomnanus 
by Michaela Zelzer; Acta Andreae by P. Geoltrain; Amphilochius Iconiensis 
by Boudewijn Dehandschutter; Maximus Confessor by Brian Daley; Iohannes 
Scottus Eriugena by Édouard A. Jeauneau; Sedulius Scottus by John A. 
McGuckin; Rupertus Tuitiensis by Walter Berschin; Aelredus Rievallensis 
by J.M. Ziolkowski; Petrus Blesensis by Pascale Bourgain; Iacobus de Vitriaco 
by R.B.C. Huygens; and Salimbene de Adam by Jacques Berlioz. These 
"itle flowers! have been further embellished by a number of photographs 
of sculptures by the contemporary German artist Toni Zenz, and a brief 
but most appropriate patrisüc text selected by Adelbert Davids accompa- 
nies each of these illustrations. The final section of the book provides the 
reader with a kind of 'miniclavis:: three Onomastica in. which, in alphabet- 
ical order, all the text editions that belong to the main branches of the 
CC (the Scriptores Latin; the Scriptores Graeci; the still so-called Apocrypha) are 
listed. 

This book is not merely a commemorative volume: it depicts the past 
achievements, but also finely outlines many a future task. 


Faculty of Theology, Chair of Patristics, ]. vaN OoRT 
Radboud University Nijmegen, 
Erasmusplein 1, 6500 HD .NVgmegen. 


John D. Turner & Anne McGuire (éd.), 7/e .Nag Hammad: Library. after 
Fifly Years. Proceedings of the 1995 Society of Biblical Literature Commemoration 
(Nag Hammadi and Manichaean Studies 44), Leiden, New York, Cologne, 
Brill, 1997, pp. XVIII * 531. ISBN 90 04 10824 6. 


Ce volume célébre le cinquantenaire de la découverte des papyrus de Nag 
Hammadi avec un riche ensemble de contributions, présentées à la com- 
mémoration organisée par la Society of Biblical Literature à Haverford 
Collége (17 novembre 1995), puis à Philadelphie (18-22 novembre 1995). 
Tout en célébrant l'une des découvertes majeures du XX* siécle en matiére 
de textes littéraires, ce volume témoigne aussi de l'engagement constant, depuis 
1972, de la SBL dans les études sur le gnosticisme et la bibliothéque copte. 

Son originalité consiste dans la mise en évidence de nouvelles perspectives 
dans la recherche sur la bibliothéque de Nag Hammadi. L'attention est en 
effet focalisée, de diverses maniéres au fil des articles, mais avec un consensus 
de fond, non tant sur les textes tels qu'ils nous sont parvenus dans la ver- 
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sion copte que nous connaissons, mais sur les étapes de leur rédaction, leurs 
modes de transmissions et les éventuelles réécritures qu'ils ont pu subir, 
depuis l'onginal grec. Cette perception du texte comme d'un document ouvert, 
sujet à changement, fluide en quelque sorte, implique également une réflexion 
sur la part jouée par ses lecteurs quant à l'influence qu'ils ont pu jouer sur 
le texte lui-méme. $1 bon nombre d'entre eux appartenaient sans doute à 
des milieux de foi gnostque, oà le document écrit constituait un élément 
fort de cohésion, d'autres, en revanche, adhéraient probablement à des formes 
diverses de la religiosité en Egypte à la fin de l'Antiquité. Les premiers 
comme les deuxiémes ont pu intervenir, à différents niveaux, sur la riche 
histoire qui se dessine à l'arriére-plan des textes retrouvés à Nag Hammadi. 

Trois traités de Nag Hammadi, exemplaires à plusieurs égards—1l' Apocryphon 
de Jean, Y Evangile selon. Philippe et V Evangile selon Thomas—, constituent le 
noyau du volume, encadrés par deux parties de réflexion de caractére plus 
général. Le choix de ces traités n'est sans doute pas le fruit d'un hasard : 
ce qui les unit est le fait qu'ils suscitent tous des problémes de cohérence 
littéraire (cf. l'Introduction au. volume), ce qui entraine une réflexion, de 
la part des chercheurs en ce domaine, tant sur la composition que sur la 
circulation de ces textes qui, à l'exception de l'Apocryphon de ean, sont con- 
nus dans une seule et unique version. 

Le volume s'arücule ainsi. La premiére partie, « Past, Present, and Future 
Research on the Nag Hammadi Codices » (pp. 3-101), se compose de six 
articles, dont le premier, dà à J.M. Robinson, « Nag Hammadi : The First 
Fifty Years », pp. 3-33, retrace les événements qui ont suivi la découverte 
des papyrus, événements dans lesquels il a joué un róle de premier plan, 
contribuant à mettre ces documents à la disposition du monde scientifique. 
Deux périodes sont distinguées : de 1945 à 1970 (rupture du monopole 
concernant les textes), de 1970 à 1995 (publication des codices facsimile et 
réalisation des grands projets d'édition, américain, franco-canadien et alle- 
mand, des textes de la bibhothéque). La contribunon de S. Emmel, « Religious 
lradition, Textual Transmission, and the Nag Hammadi Codices », pp. 
34-43, met l'accent sur la problématique de la transmission textuelle, s'éche- 
lonnant sur plusieurs siécles, dans l'étude des textes de Nag Hammadi, 
qu'il définit comme une *'collection' plutót que comme une *bibliothéque' 
(p. 16). Le schéma quadripartite proposé par F. Wisse pour l'Apocryphon de 
jean dans ce méme volume, pp. 147-151 (dans un ordre chronologique 
inversé : phase monastique copte, phase de traduction, phase de composition 
et phase de pré-composition) est ici proposé pour l'ensemble de la collection, 
tout en étant commenté et nuancé (la *phase monastique', par exemple, 
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demeure une question ouverte). Parmi les directions de travail proposées 
par S. Emmel pour les années à venir, celle d'une lecture avertie des docu- 
ments de Nag Hammadi dans le contexte de la littérature et de la culture 
coptes qui lui furent contemporaines, ce qui représente « primarily a Copto- 
logical enterprise », nous parait de toute premiére importance. B.A. Pearson 
présente ensuite une étude sur « The Coptic Gnosüc Library Edition of 
Nag Hammadi Codex VII », pp. 44-61, codex significatif car sa parution, 
en 1995, a complété cette importante série en seize volumes éditée par 
E,j. Bnll. En tant qu'éditeur en chef du codex VII, Pearson aborde dans 
cet article des problémes de codicologie et de langue qui se sont présentés 
au cours du travail, avant de passer briévement en revue les cinq traités du 
codex. La quatriéme étude est une présentation par H.-M. Schenke de 
« The Work of the Berliner Arbeitskreis : Past, Present, and Future », pp. 62- 
71, et de ses réalisations pendant ces derniéres décennies, marquées par 
des publications réguliéres dans la 7LZ, et devant abouür à la traduction 
intégrale en langue allemande des traités de Nag Hammadi dans la série 
Koptisch-Gnostische Schriflen (vol. 1 : 2001 ; vol. 2 : 2003). E.M. Yamauchi, 
« The Issue of Pre-Christan Gnostcism Reviewed in the Light of the Nag 
Hammadi texts », pp. 72-88, relance le débat sur l'une des questions les 
plus épineuses du gnosticisme, à travers l'éclairage des documents de la 
bibliothéque copte. Une palette de textes dont les origines ont suscité un 
débat qui est loin d'étre clos, sont 1ci considérés : Eugnoste (NH III, 4 et 
BG 8502), l'Apocalypse d'Adam (NH. V, 5), la Paraphrase de Shem (NH. VIL, 1) 
et la Protennoia Trimorphe (NH. XIII, 1). Aux yeux de Yamauchi, aucun d'en- 
tre eux ne permet de démontrer « the existence of a full-fledged Gnosticism 
with a redeemer myth prior to Christianity ». G.P. Luttikhuizen termine 
cette premiére partie par « The Thought Patterns of Gnosüc Mythologizers 
and Their Use of Biblical Traditions », pp. 89-101 : il y aborde le prob- 
léme de l'utilisation du patrimoine traditionnel de la Bible par les auteurs 
gnostiques et de sa réinterprétation à des niveaux qui ne sont pas toujours 
ceux de la polémique. 

La deuxiéme partie du volume s'intitule « The Apocryphon of John ». Cinq 
études cernent de prés l'histoire complexe de ce texte, et les questions 
rédactionnelles qu'il souléve, compte tenu des quatre versions existantes. 
K.L. King ouvre la section par « Approaching the Variants of the Afocryphon 
of john », pp. 105-137. Le trajet complexe de composition et de transmission 
de ce texte est considéré à la lumiére de catégories propres aux productions 
littéraires de l'Antiquité, catégories qui ne coincident plus avec les nótres. 
Mettant en garde contre un amalgame inapproprié, King souligne le róle 
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prépondérant de la dimension « orale » dans l'histoire du texte et la néces- 
sité d'en tenir compte dans l'enquéte sur les documents de Nag Hammadi. 
F. Wisse, « After the Synopsis : Prospects and Problems in Establishing a 
Critical Text of the Afocryphon of john and Defining its Historical Location », 
pp. 138-153, s'explique sur le projet, déjà avancé, d'une traduction critique 
en langue moderne, basée sur la synopse des versions coptes de l'Afpocryphon 
de jean, parue en 1995 (F. Wisse-M. Waldstein, NHMS 33). Une telle tra- 
duction aurait l'avantage d'aller au-delà des documents coptes pour s'ap- 
procher du texte grec commun qu'ils ont utilisé. M. Waldstein examine 
dans « The Primal Triad in the Afocryphon of john », pp. 154-187, l'en- 
trelacs des thématiques, à la fois platoniciennes et juives, qui ont conflué 
dans la constitution de la trade Pére-Mére-Fils. Quant à S. La Porta dans 
« Sophia-Métér : Reconstructing a Gnostic Myth », pp. 188-207, il s'at- 
telle à une nouvelle interprétation d'une des clefs de voüte de la spécula- 
tion gnostique et considére le róle joué par le patrimoine traditionnel juif 
autour de la figure de la Sagesse pour la formation de la notion de Sophia 
chez les gnostiques. M.A. Williams fournit une « Response to the Papers 
of Karen King, Frederik Wisse, Michael Waldstein and Sergio La Porta », 
pp. 208-220, la seule présente dans le volume. 

La troisiéme partie du volume, 7/e Gospel of Philip, a donné lieu à trois 
études. M.L. Turner, « On the Coherence of the Gospel according to 
Philhp », pp. 223-250, reprenant les articulations de son étude sur NH II, 
5 paru en 1996 (NHMS 38), retrace les différents points de vue, souvent 
incompatbles entre eux, de l'histoire de la recherche. E. Thomassen, « How 
Valentinian is the Gospel of Philip ? », pp. 251-279, souligne le systéme 
cohérent de pensée et l'homogénéité des opinions théologiques qui se déga- 
gent dans cette collection de citations, certes disparates. E.H. Pagels, « Ritual 
in the Gospel of Philip », pp. 280-291, propose une analyse trés fine de 
ce texte dans la perspective d'une théologie sacramentaire et met en évi- 
dence l'apport essentiel de II, 5 pour une histoire de la théologie bap- 
tismale des premiers siécles. 

La quatriéme partie du volume, composée de six articles, porte sur 77e 
Gospel of Thomas. P.-H. Poirier dans « The Writings ascribed to Thomas and 
the Thomas Tradition », pp. 295-307, étudie les trois principaux témoins 
de la tradition littéraire sur Thomas, l'Evangile de Thomas (NH II, 2), le Lore 
de Thomas (NH IL, 7) et les Actes de Thomas (version grecque et syriaque), 
tout en reconsidérant les relations qu'ils entretiennent et s'interrogeant sur 
l'opportunité de postuler l'existence d'une école de Thomas. Dans « The 
Gospel of Thomas 76:3 and Canonical Parallels : Three Segments in the 
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Tradition History of the Saying », pp. 308-325, S.R. Johnson, aprés avoir 
reconstitué l'histoire rédactionnelle de ce /ogion, considére que les auteurs 
de Jean et de Luc lui ont fait subir une altération dans le but de contrer 
les positions théologiques de la communauté thomasienne. P.H. Sellew, 
« The Gospel of Thomas : Prospects for Future Research », pp. 327-346, 
souhaite que la recherche se focalise sur le texte lui-méme plutót que 
d'étudier le texte au miroir de la httérature qui lui était contemporaine. 
J.-M. Sevrin, « L'interprétation de l'Evangile selon Thomas, entre tradition 
et rédaction », pp. 347-360, soutient qu'il est possible de considérer cet 
évangile comme une relecture interprétative et ésotérique d'évangiles recus, 
tels que sont les synoptiques. I. Dunderberg, « John and Thomas in 
Conflict ? », pp. 361-380, à l'encontre de Johnson, émet des réserves sur 
l'opposition et le contraste entre une communauté johannique et une com- 
munauté s'inspirant de Thomas. La position n'est d'ailleurs pas la méme 
d'un /ogton à l'autre. A.D. De Conick, « Blessed are those who have not seen 
(.]n 20 :29) : Johannine Dramatzation of an early Christian Discourse », pp. 
381-398, reprend l'analyse fournie dans son livre Seek to See Him : Ascent and 
Vision Mysticism in the Gospel of Thomas, pubhé à Leiden en 1996, et note la 
polémique entre Jean et des milieux juifs portés sur l'expérience mystique. 

Avec la cinquiéme et derniére partie du volume, /ssues of Social Location, 
Composition, and Rewriting une réflexion de caractére général est soumise au 
lecteur. C. Markschies, dans « Valentinian Gnosticism : Towards the Ana- 
tomy of a School », pp. 401-438, trace un portrait convaincant du valen- 
tinisme comme école philosophique, tout en observant une évolution depuis 
le temps de Valentin et ses proches disciples à celui de ses derniers représen- 
tants, davantage éloignés d'un idéal de professionnalisme philosophique. 
L. Painchaud and T. Yanz, « The *Kingless Generation" and the Polemical 
Rewnrtüng of Certain Nag Hammadi Texts », pp. 439-460, étudient la 
présence de ce motif dans quelques traités de Nag Hammadi, notant qu'il 
s'agit d'un motif interpolé, lié aux révisions et aux réécritures de ces traités 
dans le contexte d'une controverse entre différents cercles doctrinaux. A.L. 
Molinari, « The Acts of Peter and the Twelve Apostles », pp. 461-483, 
passe en revue l'histoire de la recherche (et tout particuliérement les opin- 
ions de Krause, Schenke, Parrot et Patterson) de ce texte, quelque peu 
délaissé par les spécialistes. Il en propose une interprétation basée sur la 
confluence de deux sources de provenance diverse—l'histoire du marchand 
à la perle et l'apparition au moment de la Résurrection—Tretravaillées et 
augmentées par l'intervention d'un auteur/rédacteur, dans une perspective 
didactique et exhortatoire. Enfin, A. Pasquier, « Interpretation of the 
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Prologue to John's Gospel in some Gnostic and Patrisüc Writings : A 
Common Tradition », pp. 484-495, met en regard la lecture d'Origéne 
du Prologue de jean et celle élaborée en milieu valentinien, transmise par 
Irénée (AdvHaer 1, 8, 5). Il en ressort qu'Origéne a pu subir l'influence de 
spéculations valentiniennes et qu'il est un témoin précieux pour clarifier 
certains aspects de la christologie gnostique. 

La sixiéme partie du volume est constituée par un abondant répertoire 
bibliographique (Bibliography, pp. 499-531). La lecture de ce volume mon- 
tre à quel point la recherche sur les textes de Nag Hammadi, et plus large- 
ment celle sur les documents du gnosticisme, peut encore évoluer. L'ancrage 
des textes de Nag Hammadi dans le paysage philosophique et religieux de 
la fin de l'Antüquité ainsi que leurs rapports avec la culture littéraire de 
langue copte de la méme époque, ouvrent aux chercheurs de trés amples 
perspectives de travail. 


CNRS, MADELEINE SCOPELLO 
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Ursache aller sinnvollen Ablàufe, Der Platonismus in der Antike 6.1-2, Stuttgart- 
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ISBN 3-7728-1158-2. Price € 710. 


In an important lecture entitled *Was ist antiker Platonismus?', first held 
in Utrecht in 1989 and later repeated at the Oxford Patristic conference 
in 1991, the distinguished historian of Platonism, Matthias Baltes, stated 
his agreement with the philosopher Atticus that the entire philosophy of 
Plato stands or falls with the doctrine of the immortality of the soul.! This 
doctrine, he argued, can be regarded as the very epicentre of Platonism. 
The soul is the subject of the sixth part of the magnificent project Der 
Platonismus in der Antike, founded by Heinrich Dórrie and continued by 
Baltes since the second volume (see reviews of the five earlier volumes in 
this Journal: vol. 42, p. 206, 45:190, 48:83, 50:420, 53:106). It covers 
Bausteine 151-181 of the approximately 250 'building blocks! that Dórrie 
assigned when he originally planned the project. For the first time the 
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material collected has been too much for a single volume and has been 
published under two separate covers, the first containing Bausteine 151-168, 
the second Bausteine 169-181 (and the bibliography). 

The thirty-one chapters give the reader a complete coverage of all aspects 
of Platonist psychology. After preliminary chapters on doxographical mate- 
rial and defence of Plato's doctrines against other schools (B. 151-2), there 
are detailed treatments on the nature and essence of the soul (B 153-8), 
its origin (B. 159-160), the kinds of soul (B. 161-3), the parts of the soul 
(B. 164), the vehicle of the soul (B. 165), relations between the parts of 
the soul (B. 166), the soul's immortality (B. 167-8), the soul's functionality 
(B. 169-170), the soul's pre-existence and descent (B. 171-2), its relation to 
the body (B. 173), the soul's freedom and purification (B. 174-5), its fate 
after death and return to its home (B. 176-7), and finally the subject of 
metempsychosts (B. 178-80). A comprehensive summary of all subjects cov- 
ered completes the book (B. 181). 

lhe method used is the same as previous volumes. For each Baustein a 
small number of texts are chosen, ranging between one and six passages. 
The text of these is published koxà x&àAa xoi xóppoa, i.e. in a layout that 
reflects the grammatical structure of the periods. This creates a certain 
amount of white space on the page but certainly makes the reading of 
these often difficult texts much easier. Facing the Greek text is a fluent 
and highly accurate German translation. 

Each text is discussed in the Commentary, which concentrates on structural 
analysis and detailed examination of the contents rather than a line-by-line 
treatment. À drawback of the method 1s that it results in a considerable 
amount of paraphrase, but it does have the virtue of guiding the reader 
through texts that are often difficult or even obscure until fully explained 
by the commentator's total mastery of the subject. The method reflects 
two of Baltes' strongest convictions, that study of ancient philosophy should 
be based on a thorough knowledge of the relevant texts, and that the body 
of ancient Platonism forms a systematic whole, within which there is room 
for divergence on points of detail and issues of interpretation. A striking 
feature of Baltes' treatment is his love for detailed and exhaustive system- 
atization. In his treatment of the relation between soul and body, for exam- 
ple, he gives no less than 21 instances of contrary statements by Platonists 
with regard to the body, e.g. that it on the one hand possesses great beauty 
yet is also imperfect and indigent. His summary of the doctrine of the 
vehicle of the soul is also a masterpiece of systematization covering no less 
than 14 pages. Baltes likes nothing more than to find an apparent anom- 
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aly or contradiction and show that by careful reading and after consider- 
ation of the context and other relevant texts a solution for the difficulty 
can be found. 

The texts included in the volumes range for the most part from Plutarch 
in the late first century to Porphyry and Iamblichus in the early fourth. 
My impression is that the concentration of later texts, i.e. from Plotinus 
onwards, is somewhat higher than in earlier volumes. The triad of Plotinus, 
Porphyry and Iamblichus is very prominent in the book. lamblichus, in 
the long extracts from his work De anima preserved by Stobaeus, provides 
parücularly valuable material on the soul because it often has a doxographical 
bias and so can tell us much about positions held on issues related to the 
soul by differing groups inside and outside the Platonist school. (It should 
be noted that these extracts have recently been edited with translation and 
commentary by John Finamore and John Dillon in the Philosophia Antiqua 
series, Leiden 2002.) But Baltes also includes many passages from earher 
Platonists, including Alcinous, Atticus, Apuleius and Numenius, the four 
authors who tell us the most about Platonism in the 2nd century. 

Thirteen of the total of 85 texts are drawn from the Patristic tradition 
(one more if we include Philo): 2 from Tertullian, 3 from Origen, 2 from 
Nemesius, 2 from Calcidius, 2 from Augustine (as source), and one each from 
Boethius and Aeneas of Gaza. Understandably Baltes uses this material 
primarily to shed light on Platonist doctrines. On a number of occasions he 
makes comments about the relation between Platonist and Christian views, 
whether it be agreement or disagreement (e.g. vol. 1, pp. 253, 343, 401, 
420), but this is not his primary aim. It is perhaps regrettable that there 
is not a single extract from Gregory of Nyssa's De anima et resurrectione, a. 
work which so clearly marks out the similarities and differences between 
Chrisüan and Platonist views on the soul. For Patristic scholars, therefore, 
the chief value of the book will be as a reference work for the entire range 
of Platonist views on the soul, and as such it could hardly be bettered. 

As noted above, the translation of the texts given by Baltes is both fluent 
and very accurate. There are two places where I would suggest a slightly 
different rendering. The first is at B. 167.2. At in. Phaed. 1.177 Westerink 
Damascius gives a doxographical overview of views on which parts of the 
soul are immortal. Some say it extends to the enüre soul, others to nature 
(i.e. plants), others to the irrational part, yet others to the rational part, oi 
6€ péxpi uióvov toO vot—4qÓOeipouo yàp tiv 6650v—]xo0G r0AÀot t&v TTepurocttucáv. 
Baltes translates: Andere nur bis zur Vernunft—sie lassen ja (den Tráger 
der) Meinung zugrunde gehen——so viele von den Peripatetikern. He thus 
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takes 666a to mean *the faculty of opinion' as one of the parts of the soul. 
Given the doxographical context, I think it is more likely that 965a means 
'opinion' in the sense of doctrine or view held. Those who regard only 
the voüg as immortal in fact no longer recognize any part of the soul as 
immortal and therefore destroy the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
altogether. Platonists from Atticus onwards regarded the school of Aristotle 
as denying the doctrine of the immortality of the soul in the way that 
Plato had meant it. So I would translate: *Others (extend the doctrine) to 
the mind only—they in fact destroy the doctrine—as is the case for many 
of the Peripatetics.' The second point is very minor. Nemesius in B. 179.2 
reports about Iamblichus: 'éypomtoa yov o1 povófAov éntypoqov "Ort ook 
&x' àvÜOporov eig GQa &AXoya xvÀ.. Baltes translates: :Jedenfalls hat er eine 
Monographie verfaft mit dem Titel: «Nicht von Menschen in vernunftlose 
Tiere...» I think it would have been better to have retained the word 
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ow in translating the title, i.e. *. .. with the title 77a changes of body occur 
not from men to irrational living beings etc.' The conjunction indicates 
that the treatise is presenting one point of view as its argument and is not 
examining both sides (cf. nos. 79, 82, 143, 146, 226 in the Lamprias cat- 
alogue of Plutarch's works). 

The two books have been printed and bound to the highest standards 
of the printer's and binder's art. They are a joy to hold in the hand, open 
up and read. The price is so extreme, however, that even well-endowed 
libraries will think twice before purchasing it. It is to be hoped that one day 
a less expensive Studienausgabe will make them available to a wider audience. 

Sadly Matthias Baltes passed away on January 23rd 2003. For most of 
the 20 years that he worked on this project he was fighting a battle against 
cancer which he could not win. All the volumes of the project, but espe- 
cially this last volume under review, bear witness to his incomparable ded- 
icatüion and relentless determination to pursue the work of scholarship to 
the very end. They, together with the book of Klee Schrifien published in 
1999 (see note 1 above), are his scholarly monument, and it will be last- 
ing. Fortunately the project is being continued by the newly appointed suc- 
cessor to the chair of Greek in Münster, Prof. Chr. Pietsch, assisted by 
Baltes' devoted pupil, Dr. M.-L. Lakmann. All students of ancient Platonism 
will keenly look forward to the final two volumes. 


Queen's College, Parkville 3052, Australia Davip T. RuNiA 
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Hadrill, Domus and Insulae 1n. Rome: Families and. Housefuls (3-18); 
M. Trümper, Material and Social Environment of Greco-Roman Households 
in the East: The Case of Hellenisüc Delos (19-43); E. M. Meyers, The Problems 
of Gendered Space in Syro-Palestinian Domestic Architecture: The Case 
of Roman-Period Galilee (44-69); II: Domestic Values: Equality, Suffering: 
P. Lampe, The Language of Equality in Early Christan House Churches: A 
Constructivist Approach (73-83); D.L. Balch, Paul's Portrait of Christ 
Crucified (Gal. 3:1) in Light of Paintings and Sculptures of Suffering and 
Death in Pompeiiaan and Roman Houses (84-108); III. Women: S. Dixon, 
Sex and the Married Woman in Ancient Rome (111-129); R.S. Kraemer, 
Typical and Atypical Jewish Family Dynamics: The Cases of Babatha and 
Berenice (130-1565; M.Y. MacDonald, Was Celsus Right? The Role of 
Women in the Expansion of Early Chrisüanity (157-184); R. Saller, Women, 
Slaves, and the Economy of the Roman Household (185-204); IV. Slaves: 
D.B. Marün, Slave Families and Slaves in Families (207-230); J.A. Harnill, 
The Domestic Enemy: A Moral Polarity of Household Slaves in Early 
Christian Apologies and Martyrdoms (231-254); C. Osiek, Female Slaves, 
Porneia, and the Limits of Obedience (255-274); V. Children: B. Rawson, 
Death, Burial, and Commemoration of Children in Roman Italy (277-297); 
C. Laes, Desperately Different? Delicia Children in the Roman Household 
(298-324); VI. Imphcations for Theological Education: A.-]. Levine, Theological 
Education, the Bible, and History: Détente in the Culture Wars (327-336); 
T.F. Sedgwick, Theological Education and the Analogical Imagination (337- 
3445 M.M. Mitchell, Why Family Matters for Early Christian Literature 
(345-358); Bibliography (359-388); Acknowledgements (389-390); Index of 
Modern Authors (391-400); Index of Scripture and Other Ancient Literature 
(401-412). 

Bovon, Frangois, Studies in. Early Christtanity (Wissenschaftliche Untersuch- 
ungen zum Neuen Testament 161), Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck 2003, VIII 4 
336 pp., ISBN 23-16-147079-6, € 129 (clothbound with book jacket).—A 
magnificent collection of papers (the first one new and several others trans- 
lated from French into English), and published by Mohr Siebeck in an 
exemplary way: 1l. The Apostolic Memories in Ancient Christianity (1-16); 
Part. One: Luke-Acts: 2. Studies in. Luke-Acts: Retrospect and Prospect (19- 
375; 3. Wetterkundliches bei den Synoptikern (Lk 12,54-56 par.) (38-50); 
4. Apocalypüc Tradiüons in the Lukan Special Material: Reading Luke 
18:1-8 (51-585; 5. The Law in Luke-Acts (59-73); 6. The Lukan Story of 
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the Passion of Jesus (Luke 22-23) (74-105); 7. 'The Role of the Scriptures 
in the Composition of the Gospel Accounts: The Temptations of Jesus (Luke 
4:1-13 par.) and the Multüplication of the Loaves (Luke 9:10-17 par.) (106- 
112); 8. 'Schón hat der heilige Geist durch den Propheten Jesaja zu euren 
Vátern gesprochen' (Acts 28,25) (113-122); Part Two: .New Testament Theology: 
9. Parabel des Evangeliums— Parabel des Gottesreichs (123-131); 10. The 
Church in the New Testament, Servant and Victorious (132-143); 11. These 
Christians Who Dreams: The Authority of Dreams in the First Centuries 
of Christianity (144-162); 12. The Canonical Structure of Gospel and 
Apostle (163-177); 13. Israel in the Theology of the Apostle Paul (178- 
191); Part Three: Apocryphal and. Patristic Literature: 14. Jesus" Missionary Speech 
as Interpreted in the Patristic Commentaries and the Apocryphal Narratives 
(195-208); 15. The Synoptic Gospels and the Noncanonical Acts of the 
Apostles (209-225); 16. The Suspension of Time in Chapter 18 of the 
Protevangehum acobi (226-237); 17. 'The Words of Life in the Acts of the Apostle 
Andrew (238-252); 18. Miracles, Magic, and Healing in the Apocryphal Acts 
of the Apostles (253-266); 19. A New Citation of the Acts of Paul 1n Origen 
(267-270); 20. Eusebius of Caesarea's Ecclesiastical History and the History 
of Salvation (271-283); 21. From St. Luke to St. Thomas by Way of St. 
Cyril (284-292); 22. The Apocryphal Reception of Luke's Gospel and the 
Orthodox Reading of the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles (293-301); 
Publication Credits (303-305); Index of Ancient Authors (306-327); Index 
of Modern Authors (328-333); Index of Subjects (334-336). 

Breytenbach, Cilhers (Hg.), Paulus, die Evangelien und das  Urchristentum. 
Beitráge von und zu. Walter. Schmithals zu. seinem. 80. Geburtstag (Arvbeiten. zur 
Geschichte des antiken Judentums und des Urchristentums/ Ancient Judaism 
and Early Christanity LIV), Leiden-Boston: Brill 2004, xi - 841 S., ISBN 
90-04-12983-9, € 179/US$ 224 (hardback).—Eine eindrucksvolle und klas- 
sische Festschrift für einen eindrucksvollen und klassischen Wissenschaftler: 
Vorwort des Herausgebers (ix-xi); Einleitung (1-4); Teil £: Aufsátze von Walter 
Schmithals: A. Korpus Paulinum: Probleme des 'Apostelkonzils' (Gal. 2,1-10) 
(5-38); Judaisten in Galatien? (39-77); Die Kollekten des Paulus für Jerusalem 
(78-106); Methodische Erwágungen zur Literarkritik der Paulusbriefe (107- 
1445; Zur Sammlung der Paulusbriefe und zu ihrer Integnitát. (145-160); 
Literarkrittik und Theologie (161-173); Apokalyptik, Eschatologie und 
Literarkriik. (174-198); Literarkntische Analyse des Kolosserbriefes (199- 
226); Über Empfánger und AnlaB des Hebráerbriefes (227-251); Der 
Hebráerbrief als Paulusbrief£:. Beobachtung zur Kanonbildung (252-271); 
B. Evangelien und T heologiegeschichte: Kritik der Formknük (275-313); Nachwort 
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zum Markuskommentar (315-327) Johannes Weifi als Wegbereiter der 
Formgeschichte (328-3545; Vom Ursprung der synoptischen Tradition (355- 
387); Jesus verkündigt das Evangelium—Bultmanns Jesus-Buch (388-428); 
Zur Geschichte der Spruchquelle Q und der Tradenten der Spruchüberhe- 
ferung. Das siebenfache Wehe Lk 11,37-54 par (429-454); Die Gleichnisreden 
in den synoptischen Evangelien (455-486); Die Bedeutung der Evangelien 
in der frühen Kirche vor der Kanonbildung (487-520); Die Martyrien von 
Petrus und Paulus (521-541); Das Judentum zur Zeit Jesu (542-562); Das 
Alte Testament im Neuen (563-614); Gottesdienst im frühen Christentum 
(615-665); Der 'heilige Geist! im urchristlichen Verstándnis (666-699); Von 
Jesus zur Weltreligion. Mission und. Ausbreitung des Christentums in den 
ersten drei Jahrhunderten (700-727); Tel II: Batrüge zu Walter Schmithals: Andreas 
Lindemann, Der Galaterbrief als historische Quelle (731-744); Friedrich 
Wilhelm Horn, Zur Literarkritik der Paulusbriefe (745-763); Erich. Gráfler, 
Zum theologiegeschichtlichen Ort des Hebráerbnefes (765-775); Jens Schróter, 
Walter Schmithals und die synoptische Tradition. Darstellung und Kritik 
einer originellen Lósung des synoptischen Problems (777-803); Eckhard 
Plümacher, Bibliographie von Walter Schmithals 1993-2003 (805-814); Die 
Autoren (815); Stellenregister (817-841). 

Caner, Daniel, Wandering, Begeing Monks. Spiritual Authority and the Promotion 
of Monasticism in Late Antiquity (Uhe "Transformation of the Classical Heritage 
XXXIID, Berkely-Los Angeles-London: University of California Press 2002, 
xv t 325 pp., ISBN 0-520-23324-7 (bound with jacket).—Doctoral disser- 
tation University of California, Berkeley; direcüon Susanna Elm: Introduction 
(1-18); 1. Wandering in the Desert and the Virtues of Manual Labor (19- 
49); 2. Apostolic Wanderers of Third-Century Syria (50-82); 3. In Support 
of People Who Pray': Apostolic Monasticism and the Messalian Controversy 
(83-125); 4. Apostle and Heretic: The Controversial Career of Alexander the 
Sleepless (126-157); 5. Hypocrites and Pseudomonks: Beggars, Bishops, and 
Ascetic Teachers in Cities of the Early Fifth Century (158-205); 6. Monastic 
Patronage and the Two Churches of Constantinople (206-241); Epilogue 
(243-248); Appendix: The /;fe of Alexander Akoimetos (249-280); Select 
Bibliography (281-309); Index (311-325). 

Cartwnright, Jane (ed.), Celtic Hagiography and Saints? Cults, CardifE. University 
of Wales Press 2003, xvi *- 339 pp., ISBN 0-7083-1749-9, £/ 17.50 (pb).— 
Fifteen chapters, mainly resulüng of a conference on Celtic Hagiography 
and Saints' Cults held at the University of Wales, Lampeter, 8-10 Sept. 2000. 
Among the topics discussed are the early sources for St Patrick (John T. 
Koch) and *The harlot and the hostess: a preliminary study of the Middle 
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Welsh Lives of Mary Magdalene and her sister Martha' ( Jane Cartwright). 
With Bibliography and detailed Index. 

Geerlings, Wilhelm (Hrsg.), 7Aheologen der christlichen Antike. Eine. Einführung, 
Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft 2002, 227 S., ISBN 3-534- 
14736-7, € 29.90 (geb.).—Wichtige Sammlung einführender Finzeldarstel- 
lungen patristischer Autoren: Wilhelm Geerlings, Einleitung (7-12); Eva 
Schulz-Flügel, Tertullian: Theologie als Recht (13-32); Andreas Hoffmann, 
Cyprian: Theologie des Bischofsamtes (33-52); Hermann Josef Vogt, Origenes: 
Theologie des Wortes Gottes (53-66); Judith. Pauli, Basilius: Theologie des 
Heiligen Geistes (67-81); H.-J. Sieben, Gregor von Nazianz: Dichterische 
Theologie (82-97); Franz Dünzl, Gregor von Nyssa: Mystik und Gottesliebe 
(98-114); Gudrun Münch-Labacher, Cyrill von Alexandrien: Gottessohnschaft 
Jesu (115-128); Christoph Markschies, Ambrosius: Ein wahrer Bischof (129- 
1475 Wilhelm Geerlings, Augustinus: Lehrer der Gnade (148-167); Alfons 
Fürst, Hieronymus: Theologie als Wissenschaft (168-183); Peter Bruns, 
Ephràm der Syrer: Theologie als Lobpreis (184-201); Beate Regina Suchla, 
Dionysius Areopagita: Das überflieDende Eine (202-220). Register: Personen; 
Sachen (223-220). 

Harnson, James R.: Paul's Language of Grace in its Graeco- Roman | Context 
(WUNT, 2. Reihe 172), Mohr Siebeck: Tübingen 2003, XV - 440 pp., ISBN 
3-16-148097-x, € 69,00 (pb).—Revised PhD thesis School of Ancient History, 
Macquarie. University, Sydney; supervisor Edwin Judge: Ch. 1: Paul and 
the Reign of Grace (1-25); Ch. 2: The Role of Charis in the Inscripaons 
(26-63); Ch. 3: The Role of Charis in the Papyri (64-96); Ch. 4: The Role 
of Charis in First-Century Judaism (97-166); Chapter 5: The Role of Charis in 
the Philosophers (167-210); Ch. 6: Paul and Divine Beneficence (211-288); 
Ch. 7: Paul and Human Beneficence (289-344); Ch. 8: Conclusion (345- 
352); Bibliography (353-383); Index of Modern Authors (384-392); Index 
of Passages (392-414) Index of Ancient Non-Literary Sources (415-423); 
Index of Ancient Literary Sources (423-436); Index of Subjects (436-440). 

Hilhorst, A. (ed.), 7he Apostolic Age in Patristic Thought (Supplements to 
Vigiliae Chrisüanae LXX), Leiden- Boston: Brill 2004, xiv - 256 pp., ISBN 
90-04-12611-2, € 96/US$ 130 (hardback).— Originally the papers presented 
at the Conference to commemorate the fortieth anniversary of the Dutch 
Foundation for Early Christian Studies, edited with great skill and care by 
the Society's former President: Introduction (vii-xi; Abbreviations (xiij); 
Theodore Korteweg, Origin and Early History of the Apostolic Office 
(1-10); Joseph Ysebaert, The Eucharist as a Love-meal (agape) in Didache 
9-10, and Its Development in the Pauline and in the Syrian Tradition 
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(11-27); Ton Hilhorst, Romantic Fantasies: Early Chrisüans Looking Back on 
the Apostolic Period (28-40); Peter Van Deun, The Notion àxootoAuwóc: 
A Terminological Survey (41-50); Jan den Boeft, Miracles Recalling the 
Apostolic Age (51-62); Gerard Rouwhorst, Liturgy on the Authority of the 
Apostles (63-85); Riemer Roukema, La tradition apostolique et le canon 
du Nouveau Testament (86-103); Gerard P. Luttükhuizen, Witnesses and 
Mediators of Christ's Gnostic Teachings (104-114); H.S. Benjamins, Die 
Apostolizitát der kirchlichen Verkündigung bei Irenáus von Lyon (115-129); 
Fred Ledegang, Ongen's View of Apostolic Tradition (130-138); Johannes 
van Oort, The Paraclete Mani as the Apostle of Jesus Christ and the 
Ongins of a New Church (139-157); Arnold Provoost, The Apostolic World 
of Thought in Early Christian Iconography (158-193); Adelbert Davids, 
The Era of the Apostles According to Eusebius! History of the Church (194- 
2035 G,J.M. Bartelink, Monks: The Ascetic Movement as a Return to the 
Aetas Apostolica (204-218); B. Dehandschutter, Primum entm. omnes. docebant: 
Awareness of Discontinuity in the Early Church: The Case of Ecclesiastical 
Office (219-227); Antoon A.R. Bastiaensen, Urbs beata Jerusalem: Sant 
Augustin sur Jérusalem (228-241). Indexes: Index of References; Index of 
Names and Subjects; Index of Modern Authors (243-257). 

Inglebert, Hervé, /nterpretatio Christiana. Les: mutations. des. savoirs. (cosmogra- 
phie, géographie, ethnographie, histoire) dans. l'Antiquité. chrétienne. (30-630. aprés 
j.-CJ) (Collection des Études Augustiniennes, Série Antiquité 166), Paris: Institut 
d'Études Augustiniennes 2001 [Diffuseur exclusif: Brepols Publishers, 
Turnhout, Belgium], 632 p., ISBN 2-85121-186-2, € 52,15 (pb).—Introducaon 
(11-24); Premiere Partie: La chrisuanisation des savoirs antiques sur les lieux 
(cosmographie, géographie, ethnographie) et les rapports entre savoir et foi: 
Chapitre I: La christianisation de la cosmographie et de la géographie (27- 
108); Chapitre II: La christianisation de l'ethnographie (109-192); Chapitre 
III: Savoir et croire dans l'Antiquité tardive (193-278); Conclusions de la 
premiére parte (279-284); Deuxiéme Parte: La pensée chrétüenne de lhis- 
toire et l'insertion des savoirs antiques dans la doctrina. christiana: Chapitre 
IV: Le développement de l'historiographie chrétienne (289-391); Chapitre 
V: L'histoire des hérésies (393-461); Chapitre VI: L'histoire universelle des 
chrétiens (463-548); Conclusions de la deuxiéme partie (549-553); Conclusions 
générales (555-570); Bibliographie (571-611); Index thématique des princi- 
pales sources (613-624). 

Jacobsson, Martin: Aurelius Augustinus, De musica liber VI. A. Critical Edition 
with a Translation and an Introduction (&cta Universitas Stockholmiensis: Studia 
Latna Stockholmiensia XLVIT), Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell International 
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2002, cxvii. * 143 pp., ISBN 91-22-01959-6, SEK 239 (pb).—4A disserta- 
tion for the doctor's degree in Latin, Stockholm University 2002; super- 
visor Monika Asztalos: 1. Introduction (ix): The purpose of the present work 
(ix); The time and circumstances of the composition of the De musica 
(x-xxviii); Previous textual work on the De musica: 'The dissertation of Patrick 
Le Boeuf (xxviii-xxx); The present edition (xxx-lx); Textual problems (lxi- 
]Ixxxix); Conspectus of the contents of the De musica VI (Ixxxix-xciij); Selective 
commentary (xciv-cix); Editorial principles (cx-cxv); Principles for the trans- 
lation (cxvi-cxvil). 2. Text and translation (1-117); Appendix 1: Deviations 
from the vulgate text (the Maurist edition) (119-123); Appendix 2: Retrac- 
tanones LXI: De musica libri sex (124-126); Index terminorum (127-136). 
3. Bibhography (137-143). 

Kofsky, Aryeh, Eusebius of Caesarea against Paganism ( Jewish and. Christian 
Perspectives Series, Vol. III, Leiden-Boston-Kóln: Brill 2000, xiu. *. 337 pp., 
ISBN 90-04-11642-7, € 118/US$ 148 (clothbound with book jacket).— 
Revised doctoral thesis Hebrew University of Jerusalem, supervisor Guy 
G. Stroumsa: Introduction (1-45; Chapter One: Background (5-36); Chapter 
Two: Apologetics and Polemics in Non-Apologetic and Early Apologetic- 
Polemical Works (37-73); Chapter Three: Praeparatto Evangelica and .Demonstratto 
Evangelica —A Single Apologetüc-Polemical Enterprise (74-99); Chapter Four: 
The Concept of Christian Prehistory—4A Central Axis in the Polemic (100- 
136); Chapter Five: Prophecy in the Service of Polemics (137-164); Chapter 
Six: Miracles: A. Major Subject in Eusebius! Polemics (165-214); Chapter 
Seven: Minor Apologetic-Polemical Arguments and Issues (215-240); Chapter 
Fight: Tacacs, Rhetoric and the Role of Porphyry in the Dual Composition 
(241-2755; Chapter Nine: The Theophany: The Final Apologetic Statement 
(276-311); Conclusion (312-314); Bibliography (315-321); Indexes (323-337). 

Lieu, J., Neither ew JNor Greek? Constructing Early Christianity (Studies of the 
New Testament and Its World), Edinburgh-New York: T & T Clark: A 
Continuum imprint 2002, xiu. - 263 pp., ISBN 0-567-08909-6, £/ 40,00 
(hardback with bookjacket).—Collection of essays, written between 1990 and 
2002: 1: Introduction: Neither Jew nor Greek? Constructing Early Christianity 
(1-8); Part I: Disappearing Boundaries: 2. "The Parting of the Ways': Theological 
Construct or Historical Reality? (11-29); 3. Do God-fearers make Good 
Christians? (31-47); 4. The Race of the God-fearers (49-68); 5. Ignoring 
the Compettion (69-79); Part II: Women and Gonversin in fudatsm and. Chnstianity: 
6. The 'Attraction of Women' in/to Early Judaism and Christianity: Gender 
and the Politics of Conversion (83-99); 7. Circumcision, Women and 
Salvation (101-114); Part III: Theology and Scripture in. Early Christan. Views of 
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judaism: 8. History and Theology in Christian Views of Judaism (117-134); 
9. Accusations of Jewish Persecution in Early Christian Sources (135-150); 
10. Reading in Canon and Community: Deut. 21.22-23, A Test for Dialogue 
(151-168); Part IV: The Shaping of Early *Christian?. Identity: 11. The Forging 
of Chrisüan Idenüty and the Letter to. Diognetus (171-189); 12. The New 
Testament and Early Christian Identity (191-209); 13. 'I am a Christian": 
Martyrdom and the Beginning of *Christian' Idenüty (211-231); Bibliography 
(233-255); General Index (257-261); Index of Modern Authors (263). 

Maschio, Giorgio, La figura di Cristo nel Commento al Salmo 118 4? 
Ambrogio di Milano (Studia Ephemeridis Augustinianum 88), Roma: Institutum 
Patristicum Augustinianum 2003, 294 pp., ISBN 88-7961-005-8 (pb). 

Maximus Confessor: 7he Life of Maximus Confessor, Recension 5, edited and 
translated by Bronwen Neil and Pauline Allen (Early Christian Studies 6), 
Strathfield, NSW (Australia: St Pauls Publications 2003, ix * 212 pp., 
ISBN 0-9577483-5-3 (pb).—Introduction: I. Sources for Maximus' Life 
(4-11); II. Historical Background (11-21); III. Relationship between the Three 
Recensions of the L;fe of Maximus (22-31); IV. Significance of Maximus as 
Theologian and Agitator (32-34). Text [with extensive apparatus criticus] and 
Translation (35-185); Notes [on the translation] (186-196). Glossary of Titles 
(197-198); Bibliography (199-202); Indices (203-212). 

Nie, Giselle de, Word, Image and Experience. Dynamics of Miracle and. Self- 
Perception in. Sixth-Century Gaul (Variorum Collected Studies Series), Aldershot, 
GB-Burlington, USA: Ashgate 2003, xiv ** 374 pp., ISBN 0-86078-933-0, 
f, 57.50 (hardback).—Themaüc collection of seventeen previously pub- 
lished. studies, several of which have been translated into English for the 
first time, and now prefaced by an *Introduction: Visions of the Heart" (ix- 
xiii: I: Is à Woman a Human Being? Precept, Prejudice and Practice in 
Sixth-Century Gaul; II: The Body, Fluidity and Personal Idenüty in the 
World View of Gregory of Tours; III: Contagium and Images of Self in Late 
Sixth-Century Gaul; IV: Images of Invisible Dynamics: Self and. Non-Self 
in Sixth-Century Saints! Lives; V: Caesarius of Arles and Gregory of Tours: 
Two Sixth-Century Gallic Bishops and *Christan Magic; VI: A Broken 
Lamp or the Effluence of Holy Power? Common Sense and Behef-Reality in 
Gregory of Tours! Own Experience; VII: Seeing and Believing in the Early 
Middle Ages: A Preliminary Invesügation; VIII: Gregorius of Tours' Smile: 
Spiritual Reality, Imagination and. Earthly Events in the 'Histories'; IX: 
History and Miracle: Gregory's Use of Metaphor; X. The Poet as Visionary: 
Venantius Fortunatus's *'New Mantle' for Saint Martin; XI: Iconic Alchemy: 
Imaging Miracle in Late Sixth-Century Gaul; XII: Word, Image and 
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Experience in the Early Medieval Miracle Story; XIII: Fatherly and Motherly 
Curing in Sixth-Century Gaul: Saint Radegund's Mysterium; XIV: Poetics 
of Wonder: Dream-Consciousness and Transformational Dynamics in Sixth- 
Century Miracle Stories; XV: The *Power' of What is Said in the Book: 
Word, Script and Sign in Gregory of Tours; XVI: Text, Symbol and *Oral 
Culture! in the Sixth-Century Church: The Miracle Story; XVII: The 
Language in Miracle— The Miracle in Language: Words and the Word 
according to Gregory of Tours; Index. 

Tkacz, Catherine Brown: 7/he Key to the Brescia Casket: Tybology and the Early 
Christian Imagination (Collection des Études Augustiniennes, Série Antiquité 
165), Paris: Institut d'Études Augustiniennes 2001 [Diffuseur exclusif: Brepols 
Publishers, Turnhout, Belgium], 273 pp. (incl. many figures and hine draw- 
ings, ISBN 2-85121-178-1, € 60,50 (pb).—"The Brescia Casket is a late 
fourth-century Early Chrisüan box— probably a reliquary, although its exact 
use is unknown-——most likely made in Northern Italy and notable as "the 
most beautiful of Christian ivories". Also known as the Lipsanothek (.e., 
reliquary) of Brescia, this artwork measures roughly 32 cm. long by 22 cm. 
wide by 23 cm. high. A wealth of Chrisüan images adorn it. Included are 
thirty-three scenes comprising two series of New Testament and Old 
Testament representations! (19-21): Preface (9-10); Table of Contents (11- 
125; List of Illustrations (13-15); Introduction (17-18); 1. The Brescia Casket 
(19-49); 2. Typology and the Early Christian Imagination (51-62); 3. The 
Innovative Program of Types on the Brescia Casket (63-107); 4. A Possible 
Source for the Casket's Program of Types: The Libera Pettions of the 
Commendatio animae (109-137); 5. The Enigma in the Upper Right Register 
(139-167); 6. Gloria, Intelligent Fire, and Theophany on the Brescia Casket 
(169-185); Gonclusion (187-189); Appendix: 7/e Iconography of the Sarcophagus 
of juntus Bassus (191-193); Table of Identifications (195-243); Bibliography 
(245-261); Index (263-273). 
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ERIC FRANCIS OSBORN: 
A TRIBUTE 


BY 


DAVID T. RUNIA 


On December 9th 2002 Eric Osborn, distinguished scholar and teacher of 
Patristic and New Testament studies, celebrated his 80th birthday. Three days 
earlier a symposium entitled "The Spark and Ferment of Faith' was held in 
his honour at Queen's College, Melbourne. The present fascicle of Vigiliae 
Christianae publishes three papers that were presented to him on that day, 
together with a tribute and a bibhography containing his publications up 
to the present. 

Eric Osborn was born at Ivanhoe, a suburb of Melbourne, into a staunch 
Methodist family. His early schooling was at Wesley College and the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne, where he was resident in Queen's College. He first stud- 
ied philosophy as a preparation for theological studies, falling under the spell 
of Professor A. Boyce Gibson, the distinguished incumbent of the chair of 
philosophy. His studies were interrupted by a period of war service in New 
Guinea from 1941 to 1944. When he returned he was more than ever deter- 
mined to study for the ministry, and was ordained in the Methodist Church 
in 1950. In 1952 he was awarded a travelling scholarship enabling him to 
study at Cambridge University, where he studied with William Telfer and 
Henry Chadwick. In 1954 he gained his doctorate, which laid the foundation 
for his first monograph on Clement of Alexandria (in 1977 Cambridge paid 
him the rare honour of awarding him a higher Doctorate of Divinity). In 
1958 he was appointed Professor of New Testament and Early Church History 
at the Theological Hall, Queen's College, a position which he retained until 
his retürement in 1987 (by which time it had become part of the United 
Faculty of Theology). On retiring he was appointed Honorary Professor at 
La Trobe University, Melbourne and Professorial Fellow at the University 
of Melbourne. As a glance at his list of publications will show, during the 
past fifteen years his scholarly activity has accelerated rather than slowed 
down. He is enjoying a remarkably energetic and productive old age, as 
was abundantly evident on the day of the Symposium in his honour. 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2004 Vigiliae Christianae 58, 242-255 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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In two respects Eric Osborn's contribution to patristic studies has been 
distinctive and will be lasting. Firstly, he has drawn our attention to the 
importance of what took place in the second century. Most of his research 
has concentrated on that decisive period, when the major moves of Christian 
theology and dogma were initiated. Secondly, mindful of his early philo- 
sophical training, he has constantly reminded us of the role that argument 
and logic must play in theological debate and investigation. He has a 
remarkable ability to cut through masses of verbiage and penetrate to the 
essential problems that his authors are wrestling with, allowing him to 
articulate their solutions with a clarity that gives real insight into their 
thought. His style of writing, with its persistent use of pithy and often 
almost proposition-like sentences, is also distinctive. When he crosses 
swords with fellow scholars, he can be rigorous and even devastaüng, 
but the severity of his judgments 1s often alleviated by a remarkable capac- 
ity for humour and self-deprecation. His company is never dull, as a large 
band of devoted students throughout the years of teaching will testify. 


Osborn's contribution to patristic studies has been made primarily through 
a sequence of seven monographs, soon to be followed by an eighth. All 
the distinctive features of his scholarship are found in his first study entitled 
The Philosophy of Clement of Alexandria (1957). In 13 compact chapters the 
philosophical argumentation behind the patchwork of texts is laid bare under 
the three headings God, Goodness and Truth, which answer three philo- 
sophical questions: what is real? what is goodness? what is truth? Already 
in this early study Osborn shows an awareness that there is more to the- 
ology than just argument. For the value of symbolism he appeals to the 
poetry of T. S. Eliot, whose complexity he compares with that of Clement. 

In his next monograph on Jusün (1973), Osborn first introduces a theme 
that will be prominent in his subsequent work. Justin, writing in the second 
century, argues the truth of the Gospel in an intellectual and moral ch- 
mate which has correspondences with our own time of atheism and spir- 
itual searching. At the front of the volume he quotes John Stuart Mill's 
aphorism that 'there is no philosophy possible, where fear of consequences 
is a stronger principle than love of truth'. This applies to Justin, but also 
to Osborn himself. The arguments and logic that Justin puts forward are 
deceptively simple, but confront all the main issues. In the Gospel truth 
comes forward to meet us. "The word does it all.' 

The next book, Ethuwal Patterns in. Early Christian Thought (1976), has a slightly 


narrower focus on questions of morality and ethics, but the scope of its 
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historical coverage is the broadest of all the studies. Osborn focuses on 
four main ethical patterns of thought—nighteousness, discipleship, faith and 
love—and outlines how they are treated in the New Testament, Clement, 
Basil the Great, John Chrysostom and Augustine. The fourth century thus 
briefly takes over from the second. Each ethical pattern leads to a problem 
that is still with us in the 20th century and which patristic treatment can 
illuminate: the problems of natural law, the Jesus of History, the relation 
between non-Chrisüan and Chrisüan ethics, and situation ethics. Osborn 
is rather critical of Augustine. His importance may lie in the problems he 
failed to solve. In the history of ideas, it seems, practical influence and 
theoretical incoherence often go together. À prominent role is played in 
the book by the contemporary ethical Platonism of the writer and philosopher 
Ins Murdoch, with whom Osborn engaged in conversation during his peri- 
ods of study leave in England. 

The fourth monograph, 7/7 Beginning of Christian Philosophy (1981), continues 
the same method of the previous one, but returns to the second century. 
There are five main problems confronted by Chrisüan thinkers in this period: 
is there one God and can one speak about him? is man free and does he 
have a link with God? why did a good God create a world in which there 
is so much evil? does history have a meaning? who is Jesus and how does 
his manifestation as the Word solve the previous four problems? In each 
case Osborn looks at the treatment of these problems in the thought of 
Justin, Irenaeus, Tertullian and Clement. This study contains a good deal 
of reflection on methodological issues. In a strongly worded appendix alter- 
native methods in the history of ideas as they apply to patnstic thought 
are investigated. Osborn is highly critical of what he calls the doxographical 
method, likened to stamp-collecüng. It should be replaced by the method 
of problematic elucidation, which sees problems and logical issues as being 
at the core of historical research. In developing this method Osborn derived 
much stimulation from the theoretical work on the history of ideas by the 
Australian philosopher John Passmore. 

After an interval of 12 years the main themes of the second century are 
revisted in the study 7/e Emergence of Christian Theology (1993). One might 
well ask what the relation of this study is to the previous one. How does 
Chnstian theology differ from Christian philosophy? The answer is that 
the book concentrates on the doctrine of God as it was developed in the 
second century. To the four authors discussed in the previous volume is 
added the apologist Athenagoras. God is affirmed as One, as both Father 
and Son, and as first principle of physics, ethics and logic. All but one 
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chapter of the book focus on problems of unity, with frequent reference 
to contemporary philosophical doctrines in Middle and Neoplatonism. 'At 
first sight, it seems that Jerusalem owed everything to Athens. It was Greek 
metaphysics which provided the concepts of unity and dialectic to made 
Christian monism possible. What did the Gospel add to these ideas? The 
answer lies in the summing up of all things by Christ, that powerful mix- 
ture of symbolism and logic, which gave the one first-principle a chance 
of being true (p. 294).' In a strongly worded Appendix Osborn attacks the 
criücal views of Dórrie and. Pannenberg on the subversion of Christianity 
by Platonism. He prefers a more positive approach. The distinctive claim 
of second century theology was that God in Christ was a more credible 
first principle than the abstract Platonic notion of the good. The one chap- 
ter that springs out as being different discusses the Bible as the material 
of theology. Matthew, Paul and John are examined in order to show what 
they tell us about the reality of God and his unity in Christ. This repre- 
sents a slight shift in Osborn's approach. In his later books he focuses 
more on the scriptural interpretation practised by his heroes. This study 
can lay claim to being Osborn's masterpiece. All the distinctive aspects of 
his interpretation of early Christian thought are present. 

The next two monographs are again studies of individual thinkers. In 
Tertullian: First. Theologian of the West (1997) Osborn tackles the thought of 
the thinker who has more than anyone else been associated with a fideistic 
and antü-rational position. Osborn rejects this view as simplistc and fail- 
ing to do justice to the complexity of his thought (for his interpretation of 
the famous credo quia absurdum est see the review of J. C. M. van Winden 
in this journal, 52 (1998) 327). He ends the book by asking what quali- 
ties of mind possessed by Tertullian would appeal today. Firstly, we read, 
there is his originality; secondly his openness, which disappoints some who 
want more comprehensive solutions; thirdly the coherence of thought which 
he achieves with the single theme of perfection of the divine economy in 
the crucified Christ. These qualities, we might suggest, are ones that Eric 
Osborn not only admires, but also himself has wished to exemplify. 

Irenaeus was the last great second century theologian who remained to 
be done. Osborn admits that it should be no surprise that he came last. 
Both his wriüngs and his thought have the reputation of being difficult 
and complex. They now have a staunch defender. Once again the task is 
to penetrate through the detail and see the essential structures. In his study 
Irenaeus of Lyons (2001) it is argued that we first need to identify his crite- 
ria. Standards of both logic and aesthetics are applied to the Christian 
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bible. Irenaeus is in fact the first to found his theology on the Christian 
bible as we know it. We must be careful, Osborn warns, not to be too kind 
to his opponents. Modern scholars have tried to rehabilitate the Gnostics, 
turning them into 'good chaps, active in local government and Rotary Inter- 
national, with a devotion to home and garden' (the quote is from his article 
in the Exposuory Times, 114.8 (2003) 255). But for Irenaeus their teachings 
were incoherent and unworthy of belief. He had to respond to the diverse 
complexities of their position, which has the effect of reducing the simplicity 
of his thought. Yet once again the main lines as portrayed are clear, disalled 
in the four main concepts of his thought: God as divine intellect and source 
of good, plan of salvation, recapitulation, participation of man in God. In 
the end Jerusalem and Athens come together at Patmos. For Irenaeus *'the 
glory of God is a living man and the life of man is the vision of God' (4.20.7). 
His inspiration here, Osborn argues, is the text in Revelation 21:3: *Behold 
the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with them, and they 
shall be his people, and God himself shall be with them and be their God". 

But the patristic labours of Eric Osborn are not yet finished. After seven 
books, the eighth is yet to follow. The Patres would have enjoyed the sym- 
bolism. He has returned to his first love, Clement of Alexandria, and 1s now 
putting the finishing touches to a comprehensive study of his thought, to be 
published once again by Cambridge University Press. 


Throughout the years Eric Osborn has been an enthusiastic traveller, reg- 
ularly leaving the relative isolation of Melbourne to visit the main centres 
of Patrisüc scholarship. He was able to enjoy highly profitable periods of 
leave when he worked in Cambridge, Oxford, Tübingen and Strassbourg 
and various American universities. While in Tübingen he developed a great 
rapport with the two German scholars Ernst Kásemann and Gerhard 
Ebeling. Later he had fruitful discussions with the philosopher Hans-Joachim 
Krámer. The conversations that he was able to have in Europe were very 
important to him. They allowed him to clarify and sharpen the insights 
which he had first developed on his own. During his reürement he moved 
further afield, teaching courses in Athens, Rome and Cairo. Though not 
an ascetic, he felt the attractions of the desert. There was an exciting 
moment when he thought that a lost manuscript of Clement's Hypotyposeis 
was within reach. But so far his hopes have not materialized. 

There were times that he was tempted to move to the greener pastures 
of England. But Eric Osborn decided to remain in Australia. There are 
many scholars who think that his place of retirement, the sea-side village 
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of Point Lonsdale, is a major centre of Patrisüc studies. Throughout the 
years he has made a huge contribution to the study of the Fathers in this 
country, through his editorship of Australian journals such as the Australian 
Biblical Review and. Colloquium, through his countless lectures at conferences 
and symposia, and through his tireless support of younger scholars. It was 
entirely fiting, therefore, that the Symposium in honour of his eighüeth 
birthday was held at Queen's College, the former Methodist institution 
which he first entered in 1941. It is no less fiting that the papers of this 
Symposium are being published in Vigiliae Christianae, the premier interna- 
tional journal for Patristic studies. May Eric Osborn accept this fascicle as 
an expression of appreciation for all that he has done to deepen our under- 
standing of the world of early Christian thought. 


Queen's College 
University of Melbourne 
Parkville, Vic. 3052 
Australia 
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CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA AND THE 
PHILONIC DOCTRINE OF THE DIVINE POWER(S) 


BY 


DAVID T. RUNIA 


ABSTRACT: The present paper offers a comprehensive examination of how 
Clement appropriates the Philonic doctrine of the divine powers. It first ex- 
amines the biblical basis of the doctrine, in which Pauline influence is super- 
imposed on Genesis. It then successively treats the subject in the areas of 
theology, cosmology and the doctrine of creation, including the creation of 
humanity. For Clement experience of the divine power (usually in the singu- 
lar) leads to knowledge of God (to the extent possible) and intimacy with him 
through the Son. Clement's Philonic heritage has enabled him to develop a 
positive and above all a dynamic theology. 


l. As Eric Osborn has never ceased reminding us in a scholarly career 
that has spanned half a century, the second century was the first and most 
decisive watershed in the formation of Christian theology. By the end of 
that century the main outlines had been drawn, notably in the achieve- 
ments of Jusan, Irenaeus, Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria. Osborn 
has written significant monographs on all of these theologians.! Clement 
was his first love. And now, as his scholarly career draws to a close, he 
is about to present us with a monograph that will bring together his mature 
views on this seminal yet elusive thinker. This article wishes to honour 
Eric as a mentor and fnend by offering him some material that may assist 
him in the great task he has taken upon himself. 

One of the many questions relating to the origins of Christian theology 
in Alexandria which we would like to know a lot more about is its rela- 
tons to the Hellenisic-Jewish thought that preceded it in the same city. 
As Father Van Winden and Annewies Van den Hoek have amply shown, 


[ justin. Martyr, BHTh 47 (Tübingen 1973); Tertullian: First. Theologian of. the West 
(Cambridge 1997); Irenaeus of Lyons (Cambridge 2001); The Philosophy of Clement of Alexandria, 
Texts and Studies N.S. 3 (Cambridge 1957). The thought of the four fathers is com- 
pared in a more systematic way in two further monographs: 77. Begmning of Christian 
Philosophy (Cambridge 1981); The Emergence of Christtan Theology (Cambridge 1993). 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2004 Vigiliae Christanae 58, 256-276 
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there can be absolutely no doubt that Clement had copies of Philo's works 
on his desk when writing the Protrepticus and the Stromateis.^ 'The earlier 
book of Aristobulus must also have been available to him, a copy of which 
was probably taken to Caesarea by Origen when he moved there.? We 
cannot be sure who in the Alexandrian Chrisüan community preserved 
these Hellenistic-Jewish works from destruction, but it is a sound guess that 
the rescue operation was carried out by Clement's teacher Pantaenus.* It 
is obvious to ask why they went to all this trouble. In two important con- 
tribunons Eric Osborn has wrestled with this puzzle, which he approaches 
with reference to the paradox first formulated by Mondésert and Chadwick: 
why does Clement use so much material from a thinker whose intellectual 
context and problems were different than his own, and moreover barely 
acknowledge the debt? 

It is natural to approach this question from the viewpoint of Clement, 
starüng with his writings and examining the extent to which Philonic mate- 
rial can be discovered in them. This approach has been carried out most 
thoroughly and convincingly by Annewies van den Hock.? In the present 
contribution I shall embark a slightly different route. My starting-point will 
be Philo, and in particular a theme which is universally recognized as cen- 
tral to his thought, the doctrine of the divine powers. The aim will be to 
examine the extent to which Clement shows that he is acquainted with 


* J. C. M. van Winden, *Quotations from Philo in Clement of Alexandria's Protrepticus', 
VChr 32 (1978) 208-213, reprinted in J. den Boeft and D. T. Runia (edd), Arche: a 
Collection of Patristic Studies by 7. C. M. van Winden, VChr.S 41 (Leiden 1997); A. van den 
Hoek, Clement of Alexandria and his Use of Philo in the Stromateis: an. Early Christan. Reshaping 
of a Jewish Model, VChr.S 3 (Leiden 1988). 

* See D. T. Runia, Caesarea Maritima and the survival of Hellenistic-Jewish liter- 
ature', in A. Raban and K. G. Holum (edd.), Caesarea Maritima: a. Retrospectiwe afler Two 
Millenna, Documenta et Monumenta Orientis Antiqui 21 (Leiden 1996) 476-95, esp. 490, 
494; A. Carriker, 7he Library of Eusebius, VChr.S 67 (Leiden— Boston 2003) 155-157. 

* See D. Barthélemy, *Est-ce Hoshaya Rabba qui censura le *'Commentaire Allégorique"?? 
À partir des retouches faites aux citations bibliques, étude sur la tradition textuelle du 
Commentaire Allégorique de Philon' in Phzlon d'Alexandre. Lyon 11-15 Septembre 1966: col- 
loques nationaux du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique (Paris 1967) 60; D. T. Runia, 
Philo in. Early Christan. Literature: a. Survey, CRINT 3.3 (Assen—Minneapolis 1993) 22-23. 

? *Philo and Clement, Prudentia 19 (1987) 35-49; *Philo and Clement: Quiet Conver- 
sion and Noetic Exegesis', 7he Studia Philonca Annual 10 (1998) 108-124. See also my 
comments at Philo in Early Christian. Literature 153-155. 

9 See above n. 2. But it should be borne in mind that she confines her research to 
the Siromateis. 
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this doctrine and the manner in which he adapts it to his own purposes. 
The results will make a contribution to a further understanding of why 
Clement was so attracted to the hentage of Philonic thought and was pre- 
pared to use it to such a remarkable extent in his writings. I have to admit 
that my method in this article does not entirely follow the principles of 
problematic elucidation so strongly advocated by Eric Osborn.! Its purpose 
will be served if its results provide materials that he will be able to use as 
the basis for his bold insights. 


2. First it will be worth our while to look at the Philonic doctrine itself. 
Although all the major studies on Philo deal with it from various per- 
spectives, we are now fortunate to have an excellent monograph that is 
devoted to it exclusively.? The Italian scholar Cristina Termini argues that 
scholars have been wrongly fixated on trying to explain Philo's doctrine 
with reference to Greek philosophical and religious texts. It is more valu- 
able to study the intersection of the biblical texts on which Philo is com- 
mentng and theological notions that were developed in Hellenistic Judaism. 

She sees five chief areas in Philo's thought where the doctrine plays an 
important role: (1) in order to explore and explain the nature of the divine 
theophany, i.e. God's appearance and action in created reality, especially 
as seen in relation to God's attributes and names; (2) as an instrument of 
thought for reflecting on God's nature, especially with regard to questions 
of anthropomorphism and the divine presence in the cosmos; (3) as part 
of the theological schemas (also including the Logos) which are used to 
expound the symbolism of the ark and the Cherubim; (4) in questions of 
divine theodicy and especially in the context of the creation of the human 
being; (5) in the theme of God as the bond (6eopóg), both of the universe 
and in relation to the human soul. 

In her study Termini shows that a striking aspect of Philo's doctrine, 
which separates him from other Hellenistic-Jewish thinkers, is that he uses 
the term óvojug more often in the plural than in the singular when speak- 
ing of God. Seldom, moreover, does he use the term as the subject of 
verbs of action. This shows, according to Termini, that despite some appear- 
ances to the contrary, the doctrine in no way comes into conflict with 
Philo's fundamental conviction of Jewish monotheism. One should not 


See above, 'Eric Francis Osborn: a Tribute, p. 3. 
? C. Termini, £z potenze di Dio: studio su dynamis in. Filone di Alessandria, Studia ephemeridis 
Augustinianum 71 (Rome 2000). 
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speak of the powers as divine hypostases in a real sense, but only from an 
attributüve or linguistic point of view. She does not hesitate to affirm that 
there is an element of ficiton involved, i.e. what one has to resort to when 
speaking of the divine action in the world. From the viewpoint of Jewish 
monotheism, she argues, the doctrine of the powers is in fact less 'dan- 
gerous' than the doctrine of the Logos, as the subsequent history of Patrisüc 
thought will show.? 

Termini's conclusions provide us with a valuable instrument for our 
study, even if some of her interpretations (e.g. her view on the fictionality 
of the powers as divine hypostases or her conviction that the Greek philo- 
sophical background is secondary in importance) might be disputed. She 
presents the main evidence that the extant Philonic corpus contains. We 
shall use her results as a backdrop when examining the extent to which 
Clement appropriates elements of Philo's doctrine. 


3. A first general observation that should be made is that Philo's and 
Clement's writings are rather different corpora, even though they are both 
linked by a common desire to base their thought on Scripture and both 
have a positive attitude towards philosophical doctrines which can be used 
to understand and explain it. Philo's writings contain much more direct 
exegesis, which is moreover almost always directly focused on the Pentateuch. 
909/; of all Philo's biblical quotations are from Genesis. For Clement the 
figures are 126 if we take his use of the Old Testament only, and less 
than 57^ for his use of the whole Christian Bible.'? Clement refers less fre- 
quently to the doctrine of creation than Philo does. Nowhere do we find a 
full systematic account of how he interprets the Mosaic cosmogony and the 
early history of humanity.!! This might change if we ever manage to obtain 
a copy of the lost Hypotyposeis, as Eric Osborn has long hoped." The much 
discussed remarks of Photius on this work indicate that it must have con- 
tained extensive commentary on the early parts of Genesis, and moreover 


? See her conclusion on p. 238, which I translate in my review of the study at SPA 
15 (2003) 151-156. 

!? "These figures are based on a comparison between Biblia Patristica Supplément Philon 
d'Alexandne (Paris 1982) and the index of Biblical passages in the ediüon of Clement in 
GCS vol. 4.1-26. 

!! As noted by S. R. C. Lilla, Clement of Alexandria: a. Study in. Christian Platonism and 
Gnosticism, Oxford Theological Monographs (Oxford 1971) 190. 

7? C. Duckworth and E. F. Osborn, (Clement of Alexandria's Hyfotyposeis: a French 
Figtheenth-century Sighting', J7AS 36 (1985) 67-83. 
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suggest that Philonic influence might have been quite strong. Clement's 
style of writing, especially in the Síromateis, 1s more elliptical and elusive 
than Philo's. These factors should encourage the interpreter to look for 
subtle changes of emphasis in his adaptation of anterior material, a method 
that Van den Hoek has developed well in her analyses of Clementine texts. 


4. It may come as a surprise, therefore, to observe that in his references 
to divine power Clement refers much more often to the actual text of 
scripture than his Alexandrian predecessor. lt is remarkable but true, I 
believe, that Philo never cites a biblical text which speaks literally of God's 
dunamis. The chief reason for this is that such texts are almost non-exis- 
tent in the Pentateuch.'^ Philo could have referred to texts in the Psalms 
and prophets, but he does not do this. It may be surmised that he regarded 
dunamis primarily as a philosophical term that can be used to explain Mosaic 
language. At Spec. 1.45 he records Moses! request to God in Ex. 33:18, 
*Show me your glory (6650), and places the following paraphrase in the 
prophet's mouth: fyour glory I consider to be the powers (óvvágetc) that 
keep guard around you, of which the comprehension up to the present 
escapes me but creates in me a great desire to gain knowledge of them'. 
Clement, on the other hand, cites at least 14 biblical texts in which the 
word dunamis or a verbal equivalent is used in relation to the divine power, 
as can be seen in the following list:? 


Ps. 32:6 (Protr. 63); Ps. 83:2 (Str. 6.30); Ps. 109:2 (Paed. 1.61); Matt. 24:29 
(Protr. 815; Luke 1:35 (Exc. 605; Rom. 1:16 (Exc. 12);* 1 Cor. 1:24 (Str. 1.169, 
174, 6.47, 7.7, Ecl. 27); 1 Cor. 2:5 (Sir. 1.50, 5.9; 1 Cor. 12:11 (Sir. 4.132); 
2 Cor. 4:7 (Str. 4.131); 2 Cor. 6:7 (Str. 4.131); Eph. 1:21 (Ecl. 57); Phil. 4:13 
(Str. 4.101); Col. 1:11 (Sir. 5.60). 


For Clement, therefore, the term dunamis is biblical and represents a 
concept shared by scripture and the philosophers. We note that only three 
of the texts are from the Old Testament, in each case from the Psalms. 
But two other passages may be noted. At Sir. 6.93 Clement cites Sap. 7.16, 


1 See my comments at Phzlo in Early Christ&an. Literature 144 n. 44. 

^ 'The LXX chooses to use other words such as ioxog or metaphorical expressions 
referring to God's hand etc. As Termini, £z potenze di Dio 31 observes, Paul paraphrases 
God's ioxoóg in Ex. 9:16 with 80vajiG in Rom. 9:17. 

!5 T use broad criteria of inclusion, e.g. Col. 1:11 is included because &v nó&om 6vvóyuei 
£vóvvapotpuevoi implies the assistance of divine Power (cf. 1 Cor. 6:7). 

!6 'This text may also refer to 1 Cor. 1:24 (pace Stáhlin). 
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4n his hand both we and our logoi (stand) paraphrasing the phrase &v 
x£&wi a0to0 with the Pauline tfj Óóvvópet xoi cooiq." More remarkably at 
Paed. 1.85 he gives a kind of distillation of Lev. 26.21-27 as follows: 


If you come to me upright, I too will be upright with you; if you proceed 
crookedly, I too will be crooked, says the Lord of the powers (&&v ópBoi npóg 
ue fixnte, x&yà ópÜóc xpóc opGc: &xv nAGyvot ropeonoÓOe, xdyà nAdyvoc, Aéyet 
xoptoc tGv Ovvàpeoy). 


The final four words in the Greek give the appearance of being part 
of the Pentateuchal text, but have in fact been added by Clement in a 
kind of scriptural flourish.'? Philo would surely not have disapproved, 
although the phrase does not align well with his favourite doctrine of the 
two powers linked to the two chief divine names. 

The most significant aspect of the above list of biblical texts is the pre- 
ponderant weight of Pauline material. Nine of the fourteen texts are taken 
from Paul's letters. The passage that stands out is 1 Cor. 1:24, where Paul 
states that he preaches Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God. 
Linked with 1 Cor. 2:5 ('so that your faith may be not in the wisdom of 
human beings but in the power of God", it is central to Clement's theol- 
ogy. His doctrine of divine power thus differs from that of Philo in that 
it has a firm textual base, in which Paul's Christocentric emphasis is super- 
imposed on selected Old Testament and Gospel passages. 


5. Let us first turn to those passages in Clement's works where it is quite 
plain that he has direct acquaintance with Philo's doctrine of the powers. 
The first of these has some unusual features. The context is Clement's 
demonstration that the knowledge of God is hidden from human beings, 
but can be revealed as God's gift. Having quoted Paul's exclamation at 
Rom. 11:33 on the depth of God's wisdom and knowledge, he continues 
(Str. 5.80.3): 


And perhaps this is what the prophet hinted at when he orders the preparation 
of buried cakes which are unleavened, indicating that the truly holy secret 
account concerning the Uncreated one and his powers should be kept buried. 


Here Clement has lifted, virtually word for word, a sentence from Philo's 
allegory on the cakes (Éykpuoiag) that Sarah is asked to prepare for the 


U Cf. Termini's observation, Le potenze di Dio 84-85, that Philo often speaks of God's 
powers in concert with biblical anthropomorphic expressions. 
35 "The phrase is in fact only found at Zeph. 2:9. 
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three visitors at Gen. 18:6 in Sacr. 60.? "The prophet", therefore, must be 
Moses. For Philo the three visitors represent God and his two highest pow- 
ers, sovereignty and goodness, a theological interpretation that should be 
kept away from the uninitiated who are not yet prepared for such esoteric 
knowledge. Clement has retained the reference to God and his powers 
without explaining what is meant by the phrase. It has to be agreed with 
Van den Hoek that the quote is not well integrated into its context.? The 
allusion can be explained psychologically. A few lines later Clement pro- 
ceeds to quote Paul's statement on the (hidden (&xókpvqou treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge! (Col. 2:3). The mélange of Pauline texts in his 
mind clearly triggered a memory of Philo's allegory, which he is able to 
cite almost word for word but does not bother to adapt (elsewhere he 
refers to the visitors as angels, cf. Str. 4.123.1). In the remainder of his 
treatment of secret knowledge in Sir. 5.59-88, as we shall discuss below 
(87, Clement speaks of God's power in the singular without reference to 
the specifically Philonic doctrine of the two powers. 

Two other passages are valuable, though at most they present indirect 
evidence. At Str. 2.96.3-97.1 Clement paraphrases and adapts Philo's words 
at Virt. 165-167, which give a creative exegesis of Deut. 8:18, 'for he (God) 
gives strength (ioxóv) to make power (60vojuv)'. Human powers, and espe- 
cially the power to do good, are derived from God who is most powerful, 
and who should be imitated to the extent possible (the Platonic theme of 
assimilation to God"). Clement applies this to the true gnostic, who imitates 
God by sharing the divine grace that he has received. For both authors 
divine power refers primarily to goodness and grace, extended to creation, 
and transmitted further by human beings who follow in God's footsteps. 

In Str. 5.32-38 an extensive symbolic interpretation is given of the tem- 
ple furnishings and the vestments of the High priest based on Ex. 26-28, 
in which Clement draws extensively on Philo, but adapts the latter's ideas 
to his own purposes." The Cherubim on top of the ark of the covenant are 
interpreted as symbolizing the spirits which give praise to God, while their 
wings symbolize the services rendered on high by powers on the left and 


I? 'The adjective *unleavened' is added from the further allegory on Ex. 12:39 in 
Sacr. 62. 

? Van den Hoek, Clement of Alexandria. 195. 

? A full interpretation of Clement's dependence on Philo's allegorical interpretation 
of the Temple, the vestments and the High priest is given at Van den Hoek, Clement 
of Alexandria 116-147. 
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on the right (5.36.4). This differs from the interpretation in Philo, for whom 
they represent the two highest powers of God (Mos. 2.99, QE 2.68). In his 
commentary on this passage, however, Le Boulluec draws attention to an 
Armenian fragment in which he explains that the angels on the left expel 
those who persevere in doing evil, while those on the right embrace those 
who repent and give thanks to God.? The basic opposition between pun- 
ishment and beneficence is the same as we find in the Philonic doctrine 
of the powers, especially in QE 2.68, where the merciful power is intro- 
duced as subordinate to the beneficent power and the punitive power as 
subordinate to the ruling power. 

Similarly on the following page (5.37.5-38.1) the High pnest's cap is 
taken by Clement as symbolizing the Lord's royal authority (&&5ovoto 
Bacuuaxn), since Christ is Head of the Church (cf. Eph. 5.23, Col. 1:18). 
The same general idea in Philo is applied to the High priest (Mos. 2.132). 
But it is worth noting that in $133 Philo interprets the gold plate above 
the headpiece, which contains the four letters of the divine name, as sym- 
bolizing that nothing can exist with invoking Him who is, since his goodness 
and gracious power hold all things together. Recollection of this reference 
to divine power may well have encouraged Clement in his interpretation 
of the High priests cap (note that in Philo &5ovoita is often used in the 
context of the doctrine of the divine powers, cf. Cher. 27, Sacr. 59-60). 


6. There can be no doubt, then, that Clement knows the Philonic doctrine 
of the divine powers. To my knowledge, however, there is no passage in 
Clement in which he explicitly takes over the Philonic doctrine of two chief 
powers. In Sir. 5.80.3, as we saw above ($5), the doctrine is present in the 
Philonic passage from which Clement quotes, but is left to one side. It 
must be concluded that Clement saw no value in emphasizing two particular 
divine powers at the expense of the rest. Yet it would be wrong to conclude 
that Philo's doctrine was of no importance for Clement, because the polarity 
of divine activity that Philo expresses through it in terms of grace and 
authority does appear most prominently in his work. In chapters 8 and 9 
of the Paedagogus Clement argues strongly against Gnostic opponents that 
God is both good and just. Quotüng Rom. 7:12, he contends that Paul 
knows that what is just is also good and that he aligns both terms (i.e. 


7 A. Le Boulluec, Clément d'Alexandrie: Les Stromates, Stromate V, Vol. II: Commentaire, 
bibliographie et index, Sources Chrétennes 279 (Paris 1981) 151. 
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óikoix and àyoO) with the same power (this refers to évtoAfj in the Pauline 
verse).^ He then goes on to say (Paed. 1.74.1): 


But no one is good, except his Father (cf. Matt. 19:17). This same one, his 
Father, is one, and made known through multiple powers. And this is what 
is meant by no one knew the Father' (Matt. 11:27), who was all things before 
the coming of the Son. In consequence it is truly apparent that the God of 
all things is singly one, good, just, creator, Son in the Father, to whom is the 
glory forever and ever. Amen. 


The next chapter is given the heading: 'It belongs to the same power 
both to be beneficial and to punish, and this is the paedagogic method of 
the Logos'.^* We can thus summarize Clement's thought as follows: God 
is revealed in many powers, but both beneficence and judgment belong to 
the same power, and it is shared by both the Father and the Son, who 
reveals it in his paedagogic role. The Philonic polarity of beneficence and 
correction 1s adapted to the role of the Son as the divine Instructor. 

A similar view is found in the S/romateis. The Law 1s beneficial, he writes 
at 1.173.3, because it can make unjust people just. Citing a nice combi- 
nation of two verses from Proverbs, he continues as follows (1.173.5): 


"To know the Law is the sign of a good understanding (O1xvotag dyoOfic)' 
(Prov. 9:10), and further: *Evil men do not know the Law, but they that seek 
the Lord (tóv xópiov) will understand in all that is good (év «à &yo8à)' (Prov. 
28:5). The providence that administers must be both authoritative (kopía) and 
good (&yo8$. For it is the power of both that distributes salvation, the one 
disciplining by means of punishment as (an) authoritative (power), the other 
showing kindness through beneficence as a benefactor. 


Although here too Clement declines the invitation to speak of two pow- 
ers, the polarity between the two aspects emphasized is exactly the chief 
emphasis of the Philonic doctrine. We note too the divine name Lord is 
used in the second biblical citation in order to introduce the disciplining 
power, which again is close to Philonic practice? Just as is almost always 
the case in Philo, God's goodness and mercy is given the first emphasis, 
but the second aspect is regarded as complementary. 


?5 'The connection between f(command' and divine power might at first sight seem 
odd, but becomes comprehensible if we recall Philo includes the nomothetic and enjoin- 
ing and prohibiting powers in his schemes; cf. Fug. 104, QE 2.68. 

^ My translation here is deliberately a bit free, but this is the gist of Clement's mean- 
ing; cf. 85.1, 87.3. 

^ Cf. Her. 166, Fug. 98, Mut. 19, Somn. 1.162, OE 2.68. 
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Although Clement on occasion refers to a plurality of divine powers, as 
in Paed 1.74.] cited just above and one or two other texts,? he much 
prefers to speak of God's power in the singular. À fine example is found 
at Str. 5.82.1-2, when he affirms that God has many tütles such as the One 
or the Good or Intellect or Being or Father or God or Creator or Lord, but 
that none of these should be taken as his definitive name since they all 
together are indicative of his almighty power. Even here, in the context 
of so many titles (among which are included the two which Philo habitu- 
ally associates with his two chief powers), Clement prefers to speak of a 
single divine power, which is so great that it encompasses all the charac- 
teristics that these epithets portray. 


7. A second theological context in which Clement modifies the Philonic 
doctrine of the divine powers is the theme of God's hidden nature dis- 
cussed in Books 2 and 5 of the Stromateis. In both cases Philo's interpretation 
of Moses! ascent at Post. 13-20 is interwoven into the account. Van den 
Hoek has subjected these passages to a thorough analysis which we shall 
draw on in order to examine how the theme of divine power is treated.?' 
In Philo Moses begs God to reveal his own nature which is so hard to 
divine (Post. 13, based on Ex. 33:13). He enters into the darkness (cf. Ex. 
20:21) where there is no materiality. God 1s wholly transcendent, but has 
nevertheless filled the entire universe with himself by means of his pow- 
ers, which stretch to its very boundaries and connect everything by means 
of harmony (Post. 14). God is both near and far. He takes hold of us with 
his creative and his punishing powers, but does so in such a way that his 
essential nature is kept far away from even our spiritual mode of under- 
standing (Post. 20). Clement's reworking reads as follows (Str. 2.5.4-5):7 


But he who is far off has come very near, an unspeakable marvel: 'I am a 
God who draws near' says the Lord ( Jer. 23:23). He is remote in essence— 
for how could what is begotten have ever approached the Unbegotten?—, 
but very near in power, by which he holds all things in his embrace. Shall 
one do things in secret, and shall I not see him?', Scripture says (cf. Jer. 
23:24), for the power of God is always present, taking hold of us through the 
power of contemplation, beneficence and instruction. 


? E.g. Protr. 112.1, Str. 4.156. 
? Van den Hoek, Clement of: Alexandria 148-152, 168-176. 
?? ''ranslaaon Van den Hoek, Clement of Alexandria 149 (with slight changes). 
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When comparing the two texts, we first note that Philo's plurality of 
powers have been replaced by the singular power of God. Philo emphasizes 
the cosmological role of the powers in ensuring that God is present to the 
enüre universe, including human beings. This is consistent with his view 
that the powers represent divine activity in the cosmos (what Termini has 
called their theophanic purpose).? For both Philo and Clement God *takes 
hold" of us (&rtouévn) by means of his power(s). Philo emphasizes the neg- 
ative side: we are kept far away from God's essential nature. Clement is 
more positive: God's power is present to us in the way he observes, helps 
and disciplines us.? The juxtaposition of óvuvópei 60voqug (2.5.5) 1s striking?! 
and we may well ask why Clement duplicates the reference to divine power 
in this way. My suggestion would be that he wishes to emphasize both the 
dynamic actüvity of the divine power and its presence as a reality in the 
form of the Logos who is our instructor and guide.? 

The role of the Logos 1s made clearer in the parallel text in Sir. 5.71.3-5. 
The nature of God is hidden. How then are we to gain knowledge of him? 
Clement advocates purification and philosophical analysis of a special kind: 


If then, removing all attributes from the bodies and from the so-called incor- 
poreals, we hurl ourselves towards the greatness of Christ, and from there we 
advance in holiness towards the abyss, we would somehow make an approach 
in our understanding of the almighty, getting to know not what he is, but 
what he is not. Shape, movement, rest, throne, place, right or left of the 
Father of the universe, none of these should be understood as such, even if 
it is so written. The meaning of all these expressions will be demonstrated in 
the appropriate place. 7/Ae first cause is not in a. place, but transcends both place and 
time, and also name and conception. For this reason Moses says reveal yourself 
to me (Ex. 33:13), Aunting most plainly that God cannot be /aught or spoken by 
human beings, but is knowable only through the power that proceeds from 
him. For ihe quest is formless and unseen, but the grace of his knowledge comes 
from him through the Son. 


As in the earlier passage Clement adapts Philo's words in Post. 14-16. 
Following Van den Hoek, we have made this clear by introducing italics 
in the translation which indicate which words have been taken over more 


? See above $2. 

* Note that óvvàpet cannot refer to our faculües, because é&momtikf must pick up 
énóoyopuot in the biblical text. I therefore must disagree with Van den Hocek's transla- 
tion 'faculty'. 

?! kai Ór] tà peottw dei tfj te énontikf fj te eoepyexufi tfj te rouóevtikf] &rxrvopévn niv 
óvváyei O0voju toO Ogot. 

? Clement recalls here the main theme of the Paedagogus. 
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or less explicitly.? The subject of the limits of human knowledge of God 
is shared by both texts. But there are quite subtle differences in treatment. 
For Philo the emphasis falls on the unknowable essence of his transcendent 
nature, which is impossible to know but the quest is süll worth striving 
for. Even though God is transcendent, his powers are nevertheless present 
in the cosmos. The intent is made clearer in a later passage at Post. 167- 
169, where a second text, Ex. 33:23, 'you shall see what is behind, but 
my face you will not see', is brought into play. Philo introduces the famil- 
iar disüncüon between essence and existence. God's essence (i.e. the face) 
is unknowable, but knowledge of his existence 1s derived from the powers 
that follow and are in attendance on him (i.e. what 1s behind, $169). 

Clement agrees with Philo that God cannot be known as he really is. 
lhis is the chief message of negative theology, instrucüng us to aim at 
understanding what he is not. But when Moses asks that God reveal him- 
self, the answer is not negative, as it is by implication in Philo. God :s 
knowable, but only through his power, which Clement does not connect 
with divine forces in the cosmos, but with the knowledge that comes through 
the Son (cf. also 5.82.4). God is unknowable, yet he is made known by 
grace and in Christ. 

Alan Le Boulluec has claimed that the entire programme of Clements 
thought is contained in this text, and specifically in the role that it accords 
to Christ in the mystücal achievement of the supreme knowledge sought 
by the philosophers.? First the gnostic must hurl himself at the greatness 
of Christ. Because the Son is to be identified with. wisdom, science. and 
truth, this knowledge admits of demonstration (cf. Str. 4.155-157). Moreover 
the Saviour can save human beings from the passions that impede them 
from advancing to God. Finally he can lead them to the ultimate vision 
of God, to the extent that it can be attained. This is the role of Christ as 
wisdom and power of God, as taught by the apostle Paul. 

Clement agrees with Philo that ultimate knowledge of God as he is in 
his essence is unreachable—íor God is even beyond the One and the 
monad,? so how could any circumscription in knowledge or language be 


3$ Cf. Van den Hoek, Clement of Alexandra 168, but unfortunately she has left out 
the (for us) vital phrase at 5.71.5 *but is knowable only through the power that proceeds 
from him'. 

** It is made explicit in the parallel passage at Spec. 1.43. 

5 Le Boulluec, Commentaire 247. 

3*6 Pged. 1.71.1; the phrase is adapted from Philonic texts, cf. Leg. 2.2, Contempl. 2, 
Praem. 40. 
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possible? But in his doctrine of the Son-Logos he proves to be more opt- 
mistic than Philo. In Philo's case it is only God's existence that can be known 
through the action of his powers in the cosmos." For Clement the word 
became flesh (5.72.3, alluding to John 1:14) and, when hung on the tree, 
brought us to knowledge. The central role accorded by Philo to the theo- 
phanic presence and action of God's powers in the cosmos is replaced by 
the single event of the incarnation.?? 


8. It has been observed so far that Clement in a number of texts replaces 
Philo's reference to a plurality of powers with a reference to a single power. 
We might ask the further question whether this move is simply a conse- 
quence of Clement's greater emphasis on Christ the Logos, or that it 
involves a deliberate correction of Philo's point of view. It is easy to imag- 
ine that, when reading the text in Post. 169 on *'the powers that follow 
and are in attendance on God' to which we referred above (87), Clement 
might have asked the question posed by many modern interpreters of Philo 
whether these powers belong to God or are separate from him as hypostases. 
His Christocentric emphasis would thus solve a theological problem pre- 
sent in Philo. 

Admittedly this is pure speculation. It is possible, however, to make a 
comparison between two texts, one in Philo and the other in Clement, 
which might shed light on the issue. At the end of his treatment of the 
First commandment in £e. 1.305-307, Philo refers to and partially cites 
Deut. 10:16-17: 'Circumcise the hardness of your heart and do not stiffen 
your neck any longer. For the Lord your God, this one 1s the God of gods 
and the Lord of lords, the God who is great and mighty and fearsome . . .' 
Encouraged by the two divine names, Philo alludes to the doctrine of the 
two powers. Clement, in a different context (Sir. 6.30.5), which discusses 
how the Greeks stole certain stories of heroic deeds from the Bible, quotes 
the same text. He links it with Ps. 83:2, 'How lovely are your tents, Lord 
of the powers. The Lord God is Lord of the powers and principalities 
(&pxoi) and authorities (£&ovota)). "Powers! for Clement in this context are 


?! 'Two more optimistic texts are exceptional and controversial: Z27. 3.100, Praem. 46; 
cf. D. Winston, 7e Ancestral Wisdom: Hellenistic Philosophy in Second Temple Judaism. Essays 
of David Winston, edited by G. E. Sterling, Studia Philonica Monographs 4, Brown ]Judaic 
Series 331 (Providence RI 2001) 158-162, who argues for a vision of the intuitive reason. 

* Van den Hoek, Clement of Alexandria 176, also notes that the role of the divine pow- 
ers in Post. 14 & 20 are reduced in the case of Abraham to the initiation by means of 
an angel (referring to Gen. 22:11-12), which 'brings the story back to biblical proportions". 
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the cosmic powers such as winds and showers which pagan heroes like the 
philosopher Empedocles are said to have controlled. But these powers 
should recognize who is the true Ruler. We see Clement once again avoid- 
ing the Philonic doctrine of the plurality of divine powers directly associated 
with God and instead choosing this time to interpret powers in a cosmo- 
logical sense. In so doing he stays closer to the biblical text that the two 
Alexandnrians quote. | 

There are a few other passages in which Clement speaks of powers in 
the limited cosmological sense we saw in the text just discussed.? As the 
*consuming fire' (Deut. 4:24) God is the almighty ruler over such powers." 
But in another context the Lord can also save us from the mighty clash 
of the same powers.*! In actual fact, however, the role of these powers in 
Clement's thought is very limited, not to be compared with the role of the 
divine powers in Philo. Clement transfers the full weight of the cosmic 
powers onto Christ the Logos. Nowhere is this more emphatically stated than 
in the final chapters of the Protrepticus. Those who worship idols and lifeless 
things do not have faith in God or fully understand his power (104.3), for 
they are not sensitive to a certain *providence of divine power' which sur- 
rounds us (cf. 103.1). Follow, then, the way of salvation that God offers 
to those who follow his laws. The truth is in fact not far off, but is our 
close neighbour, present *in our hands and mouth and heart (109.2). *With 
unsurpassed speed and accessible goodwill the divine power has shone forth 
on the earth and filled the whole world with the seed of salvation' (110.1), 
which could not have happened in so short a time without providential 
intervention. It was our teacher who filled all things with holy powers: cre- 
ation, salvation, beneficence, legislation, prophecy, teaching (112.1). This 
is the new creation (114.3). It is a holy and blessed power, through which 
God has become a fellow-ciüzen of human beings (117.1). In giving logos 
and knowledge to human beings, God has freely given of himself. 'This is 
the Son, the Christ, the Logos of God, the arm of the Lord," the power 
of the Universe, the Will of the Father (120.4). In this extraordinary sequence 
of texts we can see how the cosmological role of the divine powers such 


9$ Eg. Str. 3.103.1, Ecl. 1.1. 

* Ecl. 26.3. 

" xe. 72.1. 

*? 'The reference here is to Deut. 30:11-14, a very common text in Philo; cf. Post. 84, 
Mut. 237, Somn. 2.180, Spec. 1.301, Viri. 183, Praem. 80, Prob. 68. The passage in. Virt. is 
adapted by Clement at Str. 2.97.3, as analysed by Van den Hoek, Clement of Alexandria 103. 

95 See n. 14 above on anthropomorphic expressions in the LXX associated with the 
notion of divine power. 
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as we find in Philo is integrated into a much broader range of powers 
attributed to or connected with the Logos,* including the power that enables 
him to become a human being on earth and be our teacher. 


9. We turn now more specifically to the doctrine of creation. In Philo two 
aspects of this doctrine are closely associated with the conception of divine 
power(s). Firstly there is the general theme of God's use of his creative 
power or powers in the act of creation itself. This is part of the doctrine 
of the two powers, associated primarily with the divine name //eos. But in 
his commentary on the Mosaic creation account in Gen. 1, Philo does not 
refer to that doctrine specifically. Instead he first explains how the Logos 
is the place of the divine powers, and then affirms that God's cosmos-pro- 
ducing power is among these, having as its source that which is truly good 
(Opif. 21). In the second place Philo invokes the notion of God's powers 
in connection with the creation of humankind, and especially to explain 
the troublesome plural in Gen. 1:26. When God says "let us make, he is 
holding conversation with his powers, so that he cannot be held responsi- 
ble for the evil deeds that humans will commit.*? 

As noted earlier in this article, we possess no Clementüne text which gives 
an extended exegesis of the creation account in Genesis. The closest we 
have is found in Sir. 5.92-96, which is an attempt to show how much Plato 
derived from Moses rather than a direct exegesis. Although the passage 
contains a number of allusions to Philo's De oprficio mundi and other treatises, 
Clement somewhat surprisingly does not pick up on the specific passage 
Opif. 21, in which Philo affirms a link between Moses and Plato's identification 
of the goodness of God as the motive for creation. There is also no reference 
to the role of God's power in creation. But this does not alter the fact 
that the affirmation of God's goodness in creating the world of physical 
reality is one of the pillars of Clement's theology, which is directed in the 
first instance against Gnostic opponents. God's goodness is affirmed first in 
creation, then in salvation. The link with Philo is there, but in an atten- 
uated form. 


* But Clement does not use the metaphor of the bond (6eouóc) which, as Termini 
shows (see above 82), is so prominent in Philo. 

5 Cf. Fug. 69, Conf. 171, QG 1.54 (but there is no reference to powers in Opif. 72- 
76). For a detailed analysis of these complex texts see D. T. Runia, Philo of Alexandria 
and the 'limaeus of Plate, Philosophia antiqua 44 (Leiden 1986) 242-249; Termini, Z7 
potenze di Dio 137-155. Philo adapts the theme of the division of labour between the 
demiurge and the *young gods' in Plato's Ttmaeus in order to solve a problem of theodicy. 

*6 See for example Osborn, Philosophy of Clement of Alexandria (n. 1) 45-53, 65-78. 
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Gen. 1:26 is one of Clement's favourite Old Testament texts. He cites 
or alludes to it nearly 30 times." But it is exclusively the creation of human 
beings in God's image and likeness that interests him. The verb "let us 
make' is cited only once, at Sir. 5.29.1, where no reference 1s made to the 
problematics of the plural. We may be fairly certain, however, that Clement 
would not have been impressed with Philo's explanation of God talking to 
his powers. At Sir. 3.34.1 he scathingly refers to certain impure and worth- 
less persons *who claim that the human being was moulded by differing 
persons, and that the parts down to the navel was the product of a more 
god-like craft, whereas the parts below it were made by an inferior craft, 
which was the cause of the desire for sexual union'.? This division of 
labour is much cruder than what we find in Philo. Clement has no strong 
motive to polemicize against his Jewish Alexandrian predecessor. ? "There 
can be little doubt, however, that the idea of God's powers being invoked 
to explain human waywardness would not appeal to him and is therefore 
covered in charitable silence. 


10. A second feature of the central anthropological text Gen. 1:26-27 which 
was of seminal importance for both Philo and Clement was the notion 
that human beings are created 'according to the image of God'. The var- 
jous exegeses of this text in Philo, often in combination with the second 
text Gen. 2:7, have been the subject of much research, including a well- 
known monograph by Tobin! In one extensive passage Philo makes an 
important link between the human being as image and the role of divine 
power. When scripture speaks of the voice of Abel's blood crying out to 
God from the ground (Gen. 4:10), Philo discerns a distinction in Mosaic 
psychology between two kinds of soul (Det. 83):* 


* Based on the *Citatenregister' at O. Stáhlin and U. Treu, Clemens Alexandrinus, vol. 4 
(Berlin 1980?) 1. 

*5 "This is in contrast to other second century writers, e.g. Justin, Dial. 62.2 and 
Theophilus, Ad Aut. 18, who both explain that God is talking to his Son. 

*' According to information at Epiphanius Zaer. 45.2, these heretics were Severiani. 

9 'l'here is no real interaction with contemporary Judaism in his work, and in this 
respect he differs quite markedly from Justin Martyr before him and Origen after him. 

*3 (T. H. Tobin, 7he Creation of Man: Philo and the History of Interpretation, Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly Monograph Series 14 (Washington 1983); see also Runia, Phuo of 
Alexandria 334-340, 556-558. 

? Following J. Whittaker's lead (see "The Terminology of the Rational Soul in the 
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The faculty which humans have in common with the irrational creatures has 
received blood as its essence, but the faculty which streams forth from the 
fountain of reason has received spirit (nveopo), not moving air, but a kind of 
mark and impression of divine power, which Moses, using the appropriate 
term, calls *'image', indicating that God is the archetype of a rational nature, 
while the human being is a copy and likeness, by which I mean not the liv- 
ing being with a double nature, but the most excellent form of the soul, which 
intellect and reason have received as their allotment. 


Here Philo has no hesitanon in combining the divine spirit which 1s 
inbreathed in Gen. 2:7 with the impress imagery of the eixóv in Gen. 1:26. 
Humans are rational because they have been marked or "impressed! by 
the divine power. 

It will be instructive to compare a text in Clement. An essenüal part of 
his anthropology is his conviction that it is the creation of human beings 
in God's image and likeness that makes it possible for them to receive the 
divine power, which in turn allows them to extricate themselves from the 
web of passion and desire and exercise the spiritual gifts of faith, love, 
knowledge and prophecy.? In arguing against Gnostic libertarians at Str. 
3.42.5 he exhorts his readers to follow the commands found in scripture 
and become assimilated to the Lord to the extent possible: 


They must not live indifferently, but be purified to the extent possible from 
pleasures: and desires and exercise care for their soul, by means of which they 
must achieve an orientation towards the divine alone. For if the mind is pure 
and delivered from all evil, it somehow becomes a recipient of the power of 
Good, as the divine image in it comes to the fore... 


It is a typically Clementine mix: the Platonist formula 'assimilation to 
God to the extent possible, which—note well—has been biblically rephrased, 
and the Socratic slogan 'care for the soul' are here combined with the 
biblical anthropology of Gen. 1:26-27. 

Both Clement and Philo before him thus make the link between divine 
power and the human being created as image of God. The difference 
between them is instructive. The Philonic texts have a primarily structural 
purpose, indicating what the nature of human beings is, whereas in Clement 


Wnüngs of Philo of Alexandria', 7he Studia Philonwa Annual 8 (1996) 1-20, esp. 1-2), I 
read kekAfipeai instead of the mss. kéxAntoi). On this text see Tobin, 77e Creation of 
Man 87-90. 

55 See, for example, Str. 2.96.3-97.1 discussed above in $5; cf. also 1.52.3, 4.138-139, 
5.94 etc. 
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there is a greater dynamism and spiritual movement. Humanity is infused 
with divine power through Christ the Logos. Here too the influence of Pauline 
theology can be discerned and especially those texts which speak of the spir- 
itual empowerment received through Christ, e.g. 2 Tim. 2:2 cited at Sir. 1.3.3, 
Phil. 4:13 cited at Sir. 4.101.1, Col. 1:11 cited at Sir. 5.60.2, and so on. 


11. One final aspect of Philo's doctrine of divine power remains to be dis- 
cussed. In a number of passages Philo shows a strong awareness of the non- 
reciprocality of power when used to describe relations between God and 
creation and between God and human beings. Through his almighty power, 
God is able to create the cosmos, creaüng order where hitherto disorder 
and disharmony reigned. In his exposition of day one of creation, Philo devel- 
ops the notion of divine goodness by arguing that there is a vast gulf between 
the creator and what he creates and adds the comment (Opif. 23) 


With no one to assist him ..., but relying solely on his own resources, God 
recognized that he had to confer the unstinting riches of his beneficence on 
the nature which of itself without divine grace could not sustain any good 
whatsoever. But he does not confer his blessings in proportion to the size of 
his own powers of beneficence—for these are indeed without limit and infinitely 
great—but rather in proportion to the capacities of those who receive them. 
The fact is that what comes into existence is unable to accommodate those 
benefits to the extent that God is able to confer them, since God's powers 
are overwhelming, whereas the recipient is too weak to sustain the size of 
them and would collapse, were it not that he measured them accordingly, 
dispensing with fine tuning to each thing its allotted portion. 


What 1s fascinating about this text is that the notion of divine power is 
linked to the theme of measurement. If God's goodness were not measured 
out, creation would not be able to accommodate it and so would suffer 
from an overdose of creative goodness. 'This, we might say, is the *down- 
side! of divine power. It has to be mediated, or otherwise things will go 
badly wrong. In a number of texts Philo states that the role of mediation 
belongs to the Logos, whom he calls the *measurer'?? 


* 'This is a continuation of the text at Opif. 21 discussed above in $89. For a full 
commentary on these texts see my Philo On the Creation of the Cosmos according to. Moses, 
Philo of Alexandria Commentary Series 1 (Leiden etc. 2001) 143-147. 

55 The best parallels for this notion of a (potential) divine overdose of power are found 
in later Neoplatonist texts; cf. my 'Philo of Alexandria and the End of Hellenistic Theo- 
logy', in A. Laks and D. Frede (edd.), Traditions of Theology: Studies in. Hellenistic Theology, 
]ts Background and Aflermath, Philosophia Antiqua 89 (Leiden 2002) 281-316, esp. 296-299. 

56 Cf. Sacr. 59-60, QG 1.4, 4.23 and my comments at Philo of Alexandria 138. 
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In another text Philo applies this idea specifically to the lesser creatures 
of creation, i.e. human beings (Mut. 232) 


What do we think is revealed in the text, 'shall not the hand of the Lord be 
sufficient (Num. 11:23)? Surely it is this, that the powers of Him who is 
extend in all directions for the benefit not only of highly reputed creatures, 
but also of those who have a more humble reputation. To these he bestows 
what is fiting for them, according to the weights and measures of each soul, 
weighing and measunng by the equahty inherent in himself the proportion 
due to each. 


In a number of other texts Philo also gives this principle an epistemo- 
logical application, e.g. at Spec. 1.43, where he interprets God's answer to 
Moses' request that he reveal himself (Ex. 33:13) as 'I bestow what is 
appropriate for the recipient, for it is not within a human being's power 
to receive that which it is possible for me to give.' Ontology and epistemology 
come together in Philo's notion that the ideas—which are contained in the 
Logos—can be regarded as measures, making it possible for creation to 
come into being and have an ordered, rational structure.?? 

These Philonic texts form an illuminating background for a striking pas- 
sage found in Clement's least well-known work, Quis dives salvetur. Having 
referred to John 1:18, fno one has ever seen God; the only-begotten Son 
who 1s in the bosom of the Father, he has made him known,' and even 
gone so far as to speak of the feminine side of God, Clement encourages 
his listener to contemplate the mysteries of love, such as were revealed by 
God in begetüng the Son (37.3-4): 


On account of love he descended, on this account he took on human nature, 
on this account he voluntarily experienced the human condition, so that, hav- 
ing been measured in relation to the weakness of us whom he loved, he would 
in return measure us towards his power. 


Ihe logic of the passage is surely the same as what we found in Philo. 
significantly Clement substitutes God's love for the conception of his good- 
ness found in Philo. God's love is poured out on humankind, but it has 
to be measured out in the process. The Son is the Logos, who has to be 
measured out in relation to human weakness, so that humanity can be 


?' "There may be an allusion to Wisdom 11:20 in this text. The words *by the equal- 
ity inherent in himself? are difficult. They may refer to a balance of powers within the 
Deity which can be transmitted in the form of a well-proportioned mixture for his crea- 
tures. Cf. the passage on the mixing and tempering of God's powers at Deus 77-79. 

** On the ideas as measures see my Philo of Alexandria 138. 
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converted into the power that he possesses. Clement applies Philo's theme 
of the necessary measuring out of divine power to the mystery of the incar- 
nation, a theme that is wholly foreign to the Jew Philo. 

Between Father and Son, however, a different relation of reciprocality 
obtains. Eric Osborn has drawn our attention to a difficult but important 
text at Paed. 1.71.3? As we noted above (86), for Clement, arguing against 
the Gnostics, God is both good and just. In this text goodness is associ- 
ated above all with God, justice with the Logos: 


When God is conceived as Father, because he is good, he has been called 
what he alone is, fgood". But when, being the Son, he is the Logos in the 
Father, he is called just on account of the reciprocal relation of love, a epi- 
thet that has been measured by the equality of their power. 


For Philo equality in God meant his beneficence could be fairly and 
appropriately measured out (in Mut. 232 cited. above). Clements. trinitar- 
ian theology shifts the focus to the equality of divine power enjoyed by 
both Father and Son. It is the reciprocal love between them that links 
together the goodness and justice they possess. Clement has combined fea- 
tures of Philonic thought—the twin powers of goodness and justice, the 
role of the Logos as measurer—into a new theology centred on divine love 
shared by Father and Son. 


12. The present invesügation into the presence of Philo's doctrine of the 
divine power(s) in Clement has clearly shown that the two thinkers belong 
to a shared traditon of biblical exegesis. There can be no doubt that 
Clement knew the Philonic doctrine and was able to appreciate its theo- 
logical value. However, the tradiünon that the two thinkers share under- 
went a radical change of direction through the emergence of the Gospel, 
which placed everything in a new perspective. For Philo ovo is a. philo- 
sophical term which allows the exegete to explain and expound the activ- 
ity of God as it is manifested in creation and humanity. Clement links Old 
Testament usage with the prominent use of the term in Paul to refer to 
Wisdom and Christ. The Christocentric focus of Clement's thought not 
only explains his preference for speaking of divine power in the singular. 
It also gives him a more optimistic view of how experience of the divine 
power can lead to knowledge of God and intimacy with him through the 


*?* In an unpublished paper on Clement and Middle Platonism presented to a con- 
ference in Newcastle, Australia, in July 2002. 
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Son. The chief emphasis of Clement's doctrine is on the role of divine 
goodness, mercy and grace in the world of created reality and in human 
life. This can be summed up in the role of Providence. Although no explicit 
reference is ever made by Clement to the Philonic doctrine of &wo pow- 
ers, the polarity of goodness and justice is important for him when argu- 
ing against Gnostic opponents. Goodness and justice are found side by side 
in God and in the Logos through the equality of Father and Son. The 
presence of the divine power marks the new creation which Christians 
experience. Clement's Philonic heritage has enabled him to develop a pos- 
iive and above all a dynamic theology.9?? 


Queen's College 
University of Melbourne 
Parkville, Vic. 3052 
Australia 


$9 Eric Osborn has inspired this paper with the many conversations he has held with 
me on the subject of the relation between Philo and Clement. My warm thanks to 
Annewies van den Hoek (Harvard) for reading the paper and making valuable com- 
ments and to Cristina Termini (Rome) for responding to an enquiry I had about Philo. 


IN THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH: 
WORSHIP AND PRAYER IN THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 
AND THE EARLY FATHERS 


BY 


DOROTHY LEE 


ABsTRACT: The Gospel of John had a powerful impact on the early Church 
not only in its theological understanding of God but in its conviction of the 
centrality of worship. In the Fourth Gospel, worship is made possible through 
the Spirit who gives birth to believers, making them children of God and par- 
ticipants in Jesus! own filiauon. The Johannine Jesus, through the Spirit, 
becomes both the locus and object of worship, the source of worship as well 
as the true worshipper. This understanding is the ultimate source of the Nicene 
Creed's assertion that all three Persons of the Trinity are to be *worshipped 
and glonfied". 


Introduction 


*It 1s not enough for God to make a world; he must complete it by salva- 
ton and send a paraclete who will lead his children into all truth".! Eric 
Osborn's succinct summary of Irenaeus' trinitarian faith reminds us that one 
of the most important assumptions in Patristic writing is the centrality of 
worship. For the early Fathers, the function of theology has both a dogmatic 
and doxological intent: to establish the grounds for worship of the one, 
true God—Father, Son and Holy Spirit—and to do so in the context of 
prayer. Both themes, worship and prayer, are also important in the Fourth 
Gospel. It is true that more explicitly doctrinal issues tend to dominate the 
trajectory between Johannine theological studies and Patristics. Nevertheless, 
for a text that had an increasingly large impact on the theological devel- 
opment of the early Church, it is as necessary to trace the Johannine 
understanding of worship as to comprehend its Christology. Indeed, the 
two are linked in the closest possible way. Worship in the Fourth Gospel 
has a christological as well as theological dimension, supported in each 
case by the fourth evangelists understanding of the Spirit. 


! E. Osborn, 77e Emergence of Christian Theology (Cambridge, 1993) 176. 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2004 Vigiliae Christianae 58, 277-297 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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Worship and the Samantan Woman 


Perhaps the best place to begin this discussion of worship in the Fourth 
Gospel is the dialogue between Jesus and the Samaritan woman (]n 4:1- 
42). This story involves, at its centre, a conversation about worship. Indeed 
this is one of the few places in the Fourth Gospel where the language of 
worship becomes explicit. Of its eleven appearances in John, the verb 
.pookuveiv ("to worship") is found mostly in this context, appearing nine 
times (4:20, 21, 22, 23, 24). The cognate noun nzpooxvvntfig (worshipper) 
occurs in the same location (4:23; its only appearance in the New Testament). 
Two further references are located at 9:38 and 12:20, the former debat- 
able on textual grounds, as we shall see. In addition, the noun Aatpeía is 
found only once, in the Farewell Discourse (16:2), although with a some- 
what different meaning. The context is the persecution of the Christian 
community, their persecutors assuming that, by killing Christians, they are 
offering sacrifice" to God.? Other related terms and images are used in 
the Fourth Gospel, but the most significant 1s the congregating of npookuveiv 
in the one narrative context. Though little can be deduced about patterns 
of worship within the Johannine community from this material, something 
can be said about the evangelist's theological understanding of worship. 
The positive response of the reader to the woman's characterisation in. this 
dialogue, where her comprehension begins to flourish,j? underscores the 
significance of the scene for the evangelist's perspective on worship. 

The first scene of the narrative has employed water as a symbol of the 
Spirit and of the revelation that the Johannine Jesus both brings and 
embodies (4:7-15). The woman at this stage has not reached full under- 
standing of either the Giver or the gift (4:10), but is growing in comprehen- 
sion. In the second scene, the attention moves explicitly to that of worship 
(4:16-30). Although the imagery shifts from water to sacred place (tómog), 
the well remains the dramatic centre-piece and is given new association by 
Jesus, becoming a Johannine symbol of the Spirit. As Bultmann has argued, 


? See M.M. Thompson, 7e God of the Gospel of john (Grand Rapids, 2001) 220-222. 

3 There is some doubt over the woman's level of comprehension by the end of the 
narrative. Most commentators assume her understanding to be still partial and inade- 
quate; see, e.g., FJ. Moloney, 7/he Gospel of John (Collegeville, 1998) 29, and R.G. 
Maccini, Her Testimony is True. Women as Witnesses According to John (Sheffield, 1996) 140- 
142. For a more positive appraisal, see T. Okure, 7/he Johannine Approach to. Mission. A 
Contextual Study of john 4:1-42 (Tübingen, 1988) 174-175, and D. Lee, 7he Symbolu 
JNarratives of the Fourth. Gospel. "The Interplay of Form and Meaning (Sheffield, 1994) 83-86. 
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in asking the woman to return with her husband (4:16), Jesus is not so 
much making moral judgement as seeking to uncover the woman's "thirst 
for life", evident in the restlessness and unease of her relationships.* To 
this quest, the Johannine answer is found in the water of the well. 

As a consequence of her dawning insight, the woman raises the question 
of the locus of worship, an issue that bitterly divides Jew and Samaritan (4:20). 
In the ensuing dialogue, she makes a number of assumptions (as she has 
in the previous scene), many—though not all—of which the Johannine 
Jesus needs to amend. What she does understand is the centrality of wor- 
ship; she 1s also moving towards a distnctively Johannine Christology in 
her conviction that Jesus as npogfitng ( prophet", 4:19; see also 6:14; 9:17; 
Deut 18:15-22) is able to clanfy the geographical question of authentic 
worship? The areas in which the woman's knowledge is partial or mis- 
taken, however, are in relation to the scope of salvation as being both &x 
t&v 'Iovóoiov (of the Jews", 4:22) and universal (4:42); the full significance 
of the Johannine Jesus for the worship of God;? the presence of the Spirit 
in relation to Jesus and the Father; the radical implications of the pres- 
ence of the Spirit for sacred geography; and the particular form of John's 
eschatological understanding, largely focussed on the present? 


* R. Bultmann, 7/7. Gospel of John: A Commentary (ET Oxford, 1971) 188. On the lack 
of moralism in Jesus' remarks, see also C.M. Conway, Men and Women in the Fourth Gospel. 
Gender. and johannine Characterization (Atlanta, 1999) 116-119. The woman's history of 
broken relationships needs to be read in the light of women's inability to initiate divorce 
in Old Testament law. 

? 'The woman here is not being coy or evasive about her personal life (see 4:29). On 
the contrary, she 1s beginning to comprehend that Jesus is revealing spiritual matters; so 
R. Schnackenburg, 7A» Gospel According to St. John (London, 1968-82) 1.434, and Conway, 
Men and Women, 119. Against this view, cf. B. Witherington, John's Wisdom. A Commentary 
on the Fourth Gosbel (Cambridge, 1995) 120-121. 

$ [t 1s his misunderstanding of this point that, among other things, leads S.D. Moore 
to argue that "the female student has outstripped her male teacher", in "Are There 
Impuriües in the Living Water that the Johannine Jesus Dispenses? Deconstruction, 
Feminism and the Samaritan Woman," Bib Int 1 (1993) 225. 

7 On the fatherhood of God in the Fourth Gospel, particularly from a gender per- 
spective, see D. Lee, Flesh and Glory: Symbol, Gender and "Theology in the Gospel of John (New 
York, 2002) 110-134. 

3 Schnackenburg rather overstates the case for realised eschatology in the Fourth 
Gospel when he speaks of "the magnificent one-sidedness of Johannine eschatology" (St. 
John, 2:437), although he does see this as corrected in the redactional work of the evan- 
gelist's disciples. 
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Jesus response to the woman's question of tórog is to point to a new 
dispensation in which *all previous modes of worship, the genuine and the 
defective, are relativized".? One way of characterising the evangelical pur- 
pose of the Gospel is the Father's search for true worshippers (6 xotnp 
toi»0touc Gntet tobg npookuvotvtag aUtóv, 4:23).? Worship is no longer 
dependent on geography (or any other mortal distinctions), but rather is 
to take place év nveópom xoi àAnOeto (lit. "in spirit and. truth", 4:23, 24). 
The phrase is not easy to interpret, particularly in regard to nveópa. Some 
have argued that the reference is to a spiritual form of worship that has 
no need of sacred space (and thus perhaps no need of ritual or symbol)."' 
An alternative reading is that the phrase refers to the Holy Spirit and is 
virtually a hendiadys, the equivalent of 1ó nveoja vfjg &ÀnOctag in the Farewell 
Discourse ("the Spirit of truth", 14:17; 15:26; 16:13; cf. 1 John 4:6). It 
could be asked why John would not employ the less ambiguous phrase 
"Spirit of truth" if that is what he meant. At the same time, nvebpa in 
the Fourth Gospel generally refers to the Holy Spirit rather than an inte- 
rior attitude in the worshipper.'? The structure of the references to nveopuao 
is chiastüc in these verses, the two phrases "in spirit and truth" framing 
zvebpa 6 Oeóc (4:24). If this 1s right, John's primary meaning is that true 
worship has at its centre the divine Spint, the one who is the Spirit of 
truth—although unquestionably this has implications for the spirit in which 
the worshipper approaches the Father. The phrase év nveópuoci xoi &neto. 
is rich in christological meaning. Elsewhere in the Fourth Gospel Jesus is 
himself the one who is "the way, the truth and life", the means of access 
to the Father (14:6), and the one who leads disciples to the knowledge of 


? AJ. Kelly & F,J. Moloney, Experiencing God :n the Gospel of john (New York, 2003) 101. 

|? C.K. Barrett rightly points out that 4:23 has as much right to be considered as 
expressing the evangelical purpose of the Gospel as the more frequently cited 20:30-31; 
The Gospel According to St John: An Introduction with. Commentary and Notes (2nd ed.; London, 
1978) 238. 

H See, e.g., J. Ashton, 7e Interpretation of John (2nd ed.; Edinburgh, 1997) 465; also 
J. Calvin, 7e Gospel According to St. John (ET; Grand Rapids, 1961) 1.99-101. 

?? "This is suggested by the fact that the two nouns are anarthrous and the one prepo- 
sition governs both; so R.E. Brown, The Gospel According to John (New York, 1966) 1.172, 
180-181. See Thompson, God of the Gospel of john, 214-6. 

/5 See, e.g., 1:32, 33; 3:6, 8; 3:34; 4:24; 6:63; 7:39; 14:17, 26; 15:26; 16:13; 20:22. 
Other references also probably refer to the Spirit (e.g. 3:5; 6:63; 19:30). Jesus' distress 
as he approaches the tomb of Lazarus and as he faces the prospect of his impending 
death are exceptions (1:33; 13:21). 
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liberating truth (8:32; cf. 18:38). The Johannine Spirit plays an essential 
role in the worship of the Father, a role that parallels that of Jesus.!* 

It is important to note that the language Jesus uses here to address the 
Samaritan woman presupposes that something essential has been lost for 
human beings, whether Jew or Samaritan, male or female: something that 
only true worship can recover. Although the evangelist nowhere uses the 
language of the fall, he does imply a status that is forfeit, a status given 
in creation. 'The restoration of this primordial status means a return to 
the Father as children, and therefore as true worshippers, of God. In this 
narrative, Jesus is revealed as Saviour, the one who renews what 1s lost 
(4:42). Through his incarnation, ministry and exaltation on the cross, Jesus 
effects the restoration of *all people" (or *all things") to the Father (12:32). 
The early Fathers speak of this loss in terms of the divine image (eixóv, 
Gen 1:26-27), re-made by the Son in the incarnation. Gregory of Nazianzus, 
for example, expresses it in this way: "I received the image and I did not 
protect it; he received a share in my flesh so that he might even save the 
image and make deathless the flesh."!9 Irenaeus understood this when he 
argued that in becoming flesh the Logos "became Himself what was His 
own image"." Likewise, for Athanasius, humankind already made in the 
image of the Logos can only be revived by the Logos who 1s the Image 
of the Father: "therefore the Word of God came through himself, in order 
that, being the Image of the Father, he might re-create humanity accord- 
ing to the image".? A humanity re-created means, in Johannine terms, a 
humanity free to worship God in the Spirit and/of truth. 

The scene of Jesus! meeting with the Samanrittan woman thus contains 
the most explicit references to worship in the Fourth Gospel, presenüng 
the major players: the Father, the Spirit, Jesus himself, and the woman 
who represents, in this context, the community of faith in the loss and 


^ For a summary of the parallelism between Jesus and the Spirit in the Fourth 
Gospel, see Brown, John, 2.1140-1141. 

55 'This profound loss that necessitates the incarnation is indicated in the Prologue 
through a) the implication of darkness as an active, virulent force striving to extinguish 
the light (1:5), b) the failure of recognition on the part of creation and *his own" (tà 
i0w and oi (Oi 1:10-11), and c) the need of divine authority (£&ovoía) to remake 
human beings as children of God (téxva 100 £00), born of divine labour (1:12-13). 

15 On the Holy Passover 45.633-636 (PG 360). 

U Proof of the Apostolic Preaching 22, 61. Further on Irenaeus! understanding of the 
"*;mage and likeness", see E. Osborn, /renaeus of Lyons (Cambridge, 2001) 212-216. 

!5 On the [ncarnation, edited F.L. Cross (London, 1957) 13.7. 
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restoration of the image.'? The narrative reveals that the key elements in 
the Johannine understanding of worship involve the centrality of the Father 
as the object of worship who seeks true worshippers, the role of Jesus as 
the Father's Revealer (see 1:18) whose mission is to gather true worship- 
pers for the Father, and the place of the Spint as the one who inspires 
and vivifies authentic worship of God. Most of what John has to say 
throughout the Gospel on the subject of worship is contained—or at least 
implied—in these few verses. 


jesus as the Locus of Worship 


The opening chapters of the Gospel have already indicated that the 
Johannine Jesus is the locus of worship. In the Prologue, the evangehst 
uses temple language and imagery to speak of the incarnation: "and the 
Word became flesh (caf5) and dwelt (£oxtjvocev; lit. *tabernacled") among 
us and we beheld his glory" (665a, 1:14).? The dwelling of the eternal 
Word in flesh suggests the tabernacle in the Old Testament, the focus of 
Israel's worship.?! The revelation of glory within God's dwelling-place on 
earth reflects Zion traditions, with their stress on Jerusalem and the tem- 
ple as the residence of the divine, saving, life-giving glory. For the fourth 
evangelist, the sacred site radiating God's salvific presence is now the incar- 
nate Logos.? The dwelling of the Logos in flesh thus parallels the taber- 
nacle (oxfjvn) as the temporal dwelling-place of God's glory: *O Lord, I 
have loved the beauty of your house, and the place of the dwelling of your 
glory" (ok(vopa 908nc cov, Ps 25:8 LXX). There are also overtones of 
personited Wisdom present in this language; in Jewish wisdom traditions, 


? On the Samaritan woman as a representative figure, see R.F. Collins, "Representative 
Figures of the Fourth Gospel," Downside Review 94 (1976) 37-40. 

* Of its thirteen occurrences in the Fourth Gospel, oó& occurs in five different con- 
texts: the Prologue (1:13-14), the dialogue with Nicodemus (3:6), the Bread of Life nar- 
rative (6:51-56, 63), the Tabernacles Discourse (7:38; 8:15) and the Great Prayer (17:2). 

? On the language for "tabernacle" here, see C.R. Koester, 7he Dwelling of God. The 
Tabernacle in the Old "Testament, Intertestamental Jewish Literature, and. the .New Testament 
(Washington, 1989) 102-104, and M. Coloe, God Duwells with Us: "Temple Symbolism in the 
Fourth. Gospel (Collegeville, 2001) 23-27, 31-63. 

?^ 'The language, as Thompson points out, is that of a theophany (God of the Gospel 
of john, 213). On the Johannine parallels with the Synoptic transfiguration story, see 
V.H. Kooy, "The Transfiguraüon Moaf in the Gospel of John," in J.I. Cook (ed.), Saved 
by Hope (Grand Rapids, 1978) 64-78, and D. Lee, *Transfiguration and the Gospel of 
John," in D. Kendall SJ & G. O'Collins SJ (eds.), /n Many and Dwerse Ways: A Festschrifi 
Honoring jacques Dupuis S7 (Maryknoll, New York, 2003) 158-169. 
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Sophia is described as *a breath of the power of God, and an unmixed 
emanation of the glory (6650) of the Almighty" (Wisd 7:25; cf. 9:8-11). In 
Sirach, Sophia proclaims that "the one who created me gave a resting- 
place for my tent (oxfjvn). And he said, *Dwell (xataoxnvobv) in Jacob, and 
in Israel réceive your inheritance!" (Sir 24:8). What 1:14 discloses is the 
revelation of glory emanating from the flesh of Jesus.? For John, the divine 
indwelhng is symbolised in the temple and points to the eschatological 
advent of the Logos in the person of Jesus Christ in whose incarnate flesh 
God's presence and glory now abide. 

A similar theme is present in the Cleansing of the Temple which, in 
this Gospel, is Jesus! second act after the gathering of the first disciples 
(2:13-22; cf. Mk 11:15-17). The Fourth Gospel reinterprets this episode so 
that its primary meaning is christological, reflecting the temple Christology 
begun at 1:14. John's terminology shifts from that of the Prologue: the lan- 
guage used is that of oàpo ( body", 2:21) rather than oóp5.?* John speaks 
of the temple as the anü-type of Jesus! body: "he was speaking of the tem- 
ple of his body" (2:21).? The Johannine symbolic meaning of the temple 
emerges more fully here, establishing a connection with the verb used at 
1:14 (&oxfvecev). Here again, as with the Prologue, the flesh/body of Jesus 
reveals the divine glory, just as the temple revealed the glory of God in 
Israel (cf. Isa. 6:1-5).?? 'The reference at 2:21 is proleptic: the reader will 
not understand the christological meaning until the Passion and Resurrection 
narratives which bear witness to Jesus! body, crucified and risen.?' 


? Cf. U. Schnelle who disagrees with the view that oxnvobv is related to the taber- 
nacle in the Old Testament, but recognises the wisdom motif: Jesus human body as 
the tent of Sophia; Das Evangelium nach Johannes (2nd ed.; Leipzig, 1999) 40-41. 

"* On the distinction between o&p86 and oóypa in the Johannine narrative (both terms 
used positively, for the most part), see Lee, Flesh and Glory, 30-48. 

2 "The phrase is either appositional or explicative: "the temple, namely his body" or 
"the temple which is his body"; see Moloney, fohn, 82. Strictly speaking, the word is 
"sanctuary" (vaóc, 2:19, 20, 21) rather than temple (iepóv, 2:14, 15). The former may 
refer to the innermost shrine of the temple or the two terms may be synonymous; either 
way, there is little difference between them (so Barrett, St. John, 199), both terms being 
the equivalent of "the house of my Father", *your house" (2:16, 17). 

?$ See Coloe, God Dwells With. Us, 65-84. 

? [n the Passion narrative, cGpo. is used of the corpse of Jesus (and those crucified 
with him, 19:31). In the burial scene, it is used three ümes (or perhaps twice) to refer 
to the deposition and interment (19:38, 40); in the empty tomb story, it is used in rela- 
tion to the two angels guarding the stone slab *where the body of Jesus lay" (20:12). 
In the light of the Cleansing of the Temple, the reader knows that this same oGya is 
not destined to remain a lifeless corpse. 
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It may be that a degree of tension exists in this pericope, reflecting the 
pre-history of the Cleansing tradition and its christological development at 
the hands of the fourth evangelist. In the first part of the narrative, Jesus 
*cleanses" the temple in order to purify *my Father's house" (tóv oixov to 
rapóc gov, 2:16), acting in the prophetic manner and taking a stand against 
the idolatrous abuse of religion. If this reading of the Cleansing represents 
an earlier interpretation, John has succeeded in integrating it into his 
Christology, with the absolute use of *my Father's house" implying Jesus' 
unique Sonship (1:18; cf. 20:17c). By the end of the narrative, Johannine 
redaction has shaped the incident into a programmatic statement of Jesus' 
resurrection. The real sanctuary is Jesus himself, the resurrection signify- 
ing the rebuilding of this incarnate "temple". In one sense, therefore, Jesus 
is purifying the Father's house; in another sense, Jesus is himself the house 
(oixog) in which the Father dwells (2:16-17), the "indestructible eschato- 
logical temple". By the end of the episode, Jesus has not only re-claimed 
the temple for his Father but has also claimed it as his own.? Its geo- 
graphical terrain and his own body/flesh are mysteriously fused, to be vin- 
dicated in the bodily resurrection which will reveal his dominion over life 
and death. Whereas in the first part of the narrative Jesus points to the 
Father, in the second part the focus is on his own role in the transfor- 
mation of Judaism.?? 

The Spint has a vital role to play in John's temple Christology. The tes- 
timony of John the Baptist—the descent of the dove and the proclaiming 
of the divine voice—has already confirmed Jesus' identity as the abiding- 
place of the Spirit (1:32-34)?! The Spirit 15 central to the creative and re- 
creative work of God, played out in the mission and ministry of Jesus. 


? "Thompson, God of the Gospel of John, 212. 

?^ "This seems at first glance very different from the Synoptic Gospels. Yet the chris- 
tological meaning is not absent from the Synoptics; note the motif of the destruction 
of the temple which is tied to Jesus! divinely-given authority and his crucifixion and 
death. The theme is more prominent in Mark and Matthew than in Luke (Mk 11:27- 
33; 13:2; 14:58; 15:29; 15:38) although there, as Schnelle points out, the accusation of 
Jesus destroying and rebuilding the temple is made by false witnesses (Johannes, 65). 

9 Schnelle sees the Cleansing of the Temple as having two functions in John: it 
places the whole ministry of the Johannine Jesus within the perspective of the cross and 
resurrection, and it shows that Jesus himself is "der Ort der bleibenden Gegenwart 
Gottes" (Johannes, 66). 

3! Further on the motif of abiding, see F. Hauck, *uévo" TDNT 4:574-576, J. Heise, 
Bleiben. Menein in. den Johanneischen Schriflen (Vübingen, 1967) 44-103, and Lee, Flesh and 
Glory, 88-99. 
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Birth. "from above" (&voev), that 1s, from the Spirit, is the only way to 
enter the new eschatological order embodied in Jesus (3:1-10; cf. 1:12-13). 
Similarly, the Spirit is present in the Samaritan woman's story, mysteri- 
ously at work in the unfolding development of the woman's—and later the 
villagers'—understanding. The Spirit who abides on Jesus draws believers 
to the Son as the heavenly yet material tónog: the site of worship of the 
Father. The most important text for the Spirit in these earlier chapters 
and the relationship to Christology (before the revelation of the Paraclete 
in the Farewell Discourse, 14:15-17, 25; 15:26; 16:7-11, 13-15) 1s Jesus 
invitation to discipleship in the Tabernacles Discourse (7:37-39). The imagery 
of living water flowing from the xoiAia of Jesus ("belly", 7:8; cf. 19:34) 
parallels Old Testament prophetic imagery of water, in the last days, spring- 
ing miraculously from the temple in Jerusalem (Ezek 47:1-12; Zech 14:8; 
cf. Isa 12:3).? John's temple Christology (and eschatology) is confirmed in 
this typological symbolism. 

In the sub-division of the Gospel concerned with the feasts of Judaism, 
those rituals previously associated with the temple are gathered into the 
person of the Logos who fulfils them in his own flesh (chaps 5-10). The Jewish 
feasts in these chapters (sabbath, Passover, Tabernacles, Dedication) are 
"reinterpreted in the light of the Gospel's christological claim, that Jesus 
is the new Temple of God's dwelling".5? In each case, Jesus is "the personifica- 
tion and the universalization" of the Old Testament feasts (cf. 5:1), bringing 
them to perfection and fullness of meaning.^* As the eschatological temple, 
the Johannine Jesus in his divine humanity is the authentic place where the 
Father is now to be worshipped, bringing Israel's past to fruition. John under- 
lines the theological significance through feast after feast, the imagery (bread, 
water, light) all poinüng in the same christological direction. 


3 'There is considerable difficulty over the punctuation and interpretation of this 
Johannine text. The argument here assumes the christological reading: that Jesus is the 
one from whose "belly" living water flows (19:34), and that the sentence should be 
punctuated with a period following the phrase o mwtebov eig && (7:37-38); so Brown, 
John, 1.320-321, Moloney, John, 256, Schnackenburg, St. John, 2.153-154, and Schnelle, 
Johannes, 148-149; also Lee, Flesh and Glory, 41-42. For the view that Jesus is referring 
to the believer here (4:14), cf. Barrett, S4. John, 326-327, E. Haenchen, A Commentary on 
the Gospel of John (ET Philadelphia, 1984) 2.17, and B. Lindars, 7/7. Gospel of John (Grand 
Rapids, 1981) 299-300. 

33 Coloe, God Dwells With Us, 115. For a summary of the significance in John's Gospel 
of each of the feasts, see G.A. Yee, Jewish Feasts and the Gospel of john (Delaware, 1989). 

** FJ. Moloney, Signs and Shadows. Reading John 5-12 (Minneapolis, 1996) 205. 
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The Farewell Discourse, while not alluding directly to the theme of wor- 
ship, also uses geographical and material imagery to speak of the Johannine 
Jesus as the locus of worship. For example, Jesus proclaims himself the 
eschatological way to the Father (6006, 14:6), the sole means by which 
access to God is attained. If the purpose of true belief is worship of the one 
God, then Jesus! role as the pathway to the Father's presence is related to 
the symbolism of xónzog: both are geographical images and both set the per- 
son of Jesus across the otherwise impassable gulf between the divine and 
human worlds. The pathway between heaven and earth is definitively 
opened by the incarnation: "Heaven opens itself to enfold the world into 
the relationship that precedes all creation, that of the Father to his Son 
and Word."? 

The symbolism of abiding is also associated with this geographical imagery, 
clarifying süll further its meaning. If John 13-17 in its present form is chi- 
astic, with the footwashing and Jesus' prayer as the frame (13:1-17; 17:1- 
26), the centre is the Johannine symbol of the vine and the branches, 
where the language of abiding multiplies (15:1-17).? 'The vine functions in 
this passage as an "extended metaphor"," a kind of Johannine parable 
with allegorical elements: Jesus 1s the vine on which/whom the branches 
(that is, disciples) abide, tended by the Father who is the vinedresser (15:1- 
8). The attachment between Jesus and disciples stands at the centre of the 
relationship with God: affinity with Jesus means affinity with the divine 
source of life. The notion of worship, though not explicit, is implied in 
the ecclesial and eucharistic implications of the imagery; the vine "has an 
inherent affinity with the eucharisüc symbol of the wine" which "reflects 
and evokes" the union of the community with Christ.? The connection 
only makes sense where the vine is read as an Old Testament image for 
Israel (e.g. Ps 80:9-16; Isa 5:1-7; Jer 2:21; Ezek 15:1-8, 19:10-14). The 
friends of Jesus (qiAoi 15:15) offer worship and adoration to the Father 
through Jesus, as their part of the covenant, a worship that produces life, 


5 Kelly & Moloney, Experiencing God, 336. 

9 See, e.g., W. Brouwer, who argues that John 13-17 is a macro-chiasm, with *Abide 
in me!" as the centrepiece; 7/e Literary Development of John 13-17. A Chiastic Reading (Adanta, 
2000), especially 9-10, 117-118. Note that Brouwer's literary reading does not deny the 
complex pre-history of the present Johannine text. 

9 F.F. Segovia, The Farewell of the Word. The Tohannine Call to Abide (Minneapolis, 1991) 
123-35. 

*» 'T.L. Brodie, The Gospel According to John: A Literary and Theological Commentary (Oxford, 
1993) 482. 
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growth, fruit. Augustine regards the cultivation imagery of John 15 as 
mutual yet differentiated precisely in relation to worship: 


For we cultivate God, and God cultivates us. But we do not cultivate God 
in such a way as to make him better for our cultivating. For we cultivate 
him in adoring, not in ploughing. But he cultivates us as a farmer the fields. 
Because therefore he cultivates us, he makes us better.*? 


Thus the Johannine Jesus acts as the means of worship, the medium 
through which adoration is offered to the Father. Through the same medi- 
ation, the Samaritan woman has come to understand the nature and focus 
of true worship, just as in the Farewell Discourse disciples discover that 
friendship with Jesus does not cancel out the rendering of worship and 
obedience (15:14). The Johannine Jesus is the locus of worship, the "sacred 
site" whose flesh, by radiatng glory, makes possible genuine worship of 
the Father. What this rich imagery signifies 1s that Jesus is the means of 
access to the Father, the channel between human beings and God. The 
Johannine Jesus does not simply point to the Father, as a signpost points 
elsewhere, but rather reveals that his own flesh is the manifestation of 
divine glory.*' In this sense Jesus is the true icon, the window on the eter- 
nal, the epiphany of God's presence. To gaze into the face of this Jesus 
is to see, simultaneously, the Father's true radiance and the restoration of 
humanity. Sandra Schneiders speaks of the Johannine Jesus as the "arche- 
typal symbol of God", "the foundational symbol, the very revelation of 
God".* God's full presence and glory is only encountered in the flesh of 
Jesus Christ; he 1s the meeting-place between God and humankind. 


jesus as the Object of Worship 


As well as direcung believers to worship of the Father and, more impor- 
tantly, providing the site for such worship, the Johannine Jesus in another 


? Further on the imagery of friendship in John, see Lee, Fiesh and Glory, 99-104. 

*' Augustine, Sermons 87.1 (PL 38-9). 

*! P. Tillich summarises the difference between sign (in the non-Johannine sense) and 
symbol: *while the sign bears no necessary relation to that to which it points, the sym- 
bol participates in the reality of that for which it stands . . . Therefore, the religious sym- 
bol, the symbol which points to the divine, can be a true symbol only if it participates 
in the power of the divine to which it points"; Systematic Theology (London, 1951) 1.239. 

*? *History and Symbolism in the Fourth Gospel? in M. de Jonge (ed.), L'évangile de 
jean: sources, rédaction, théologie (Louvain, 1977) 373-375, and Wnitten That You May Belteve: 
Encountering Jesus in the Fourth Gospel (New York, 1999) 74. 
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sense is also the object of worship." We observed something of this dual 
role in the Cleansing of the Temple where Jesus both purifies his Father's 
house yet is also paradoxically the embodiment of God's abode. The dou- 
ble focus is evident in Jesus! majestic presence manifest through all the cir- 
cumstances of the Gospel narrative, even the story of his arrest, trial and 
death. While it is the Father who 1s the source of dominion and sover- 
eignty, the Son, as we have seen, shares that same dominion bestowed by 
the Father, a dominion that derives from the role of the Logos in cre- 
ation— all things came into being through him" (1:3)—and is manifest in 
the words and deeds of Jesus! ministry. This christological participation in 
divine sovereignty is evident in the Shepherd Discourse, where the termi- 
nology is not so much that of God raising Jesus—as elsewhere in the New 
Testament—but rather of Jesus' active role in his own resurrection: 


For this reason the Father loves me because I lay down my life, in order that 
I may take it up again. No-one takes it from me, but I lay it down of myself. 
I have authority (£&ovota) to lay down my life, and I have authority to take 
it up again. (10:17-18) 


The same divine authority is visible in the Raising of Lazarus where 
Jesus reveals himself to be "the resurrection and the life" (t àváotacig xoi 
f Gori, 11:25-26), restoring Lazarus to life as a symbolic prefiguring of his 
own resurrection, and demonstrating his trniumphant power over death. 

The authority over life and death which Jesus possesses derives from his 
identity as the eternal Son. The language of Sonship, first disclosed in the 
Prologue, is developed in the discourse of John 5 around the theme of work: 
Jesus! sabbath activity is the uniquely divine work of giving life and judging, 
the only *work" that can be undertaken on the sabbath (5:17-31).9 Although 
explicit language for worship is not present here, the language is synony- 
mous. The honour owed to the Father is to be offered also to the Son. 


55 See Thompson, God of the Gospel of john, 223-226. 

** See, e.g., Jesus! arrest in the garden, where the arresting party, despite their num- 
bers, torches and weapons, fall to the ground at Jesus' self-identifying &yó eipi (^I am 
the one", 18:5-6). 

55 God's sabbath work presented a problem for Judaism and various ways were sug- 
gested to reconcile God's sabbath rest (Gen 2:2-3) with God's ongoing providential activ- 
ity. Birth and death clearly took place on the sabbath and thus God's hfe-giving and 
judging work in some sense conünued alongside God's rest. Philo, e.g., speaks of God's 
rest as perpetual but not inactive (Cher 87), while some of the Rabbis see the divine 
exemption lying in the fact that creation is God's dwelling (Gen. Rab. 11.10, Exod. Rab. 
30.9). Further on this, see Lee, Symbolic Narratives, 111-113. 
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The verb cu&v ("to honour") occurs four times in the one verse: *so that 
everyone may honour the Son just as they honour the Father. The one 
not honouring the Son does not honour the Father who sent him" (5:23). 
This statement is connected to Jesus' role as eschatological Judge, where 
he holds divine warrant both to vindicate and condemn (5:21-22, 24).*6 
The imagery stands alongside Jesus' own rendering of honour to *my 
Father" (twuià 1óv raxépa yov, 8:49) in contrast to the Jewish opponents who 
"dishonour" Jesus (opeig &twuióGeté ue); by extension, the Father will hon- 
our those who serve or minister to Jesus (61vaxovfi, 12:26). The correlation 
between the giving and receiving of honour suggests that the language of 
honour is very close to that of glory." Nonetheless, such honour as the 
believing community renders to God is not identical to what is granted 
believers. The honour that belongs to Father and Son includes not just 
the faith recognition of the believing community (cf. 4:44) but also, in the 
end, its worship. That which is owed to the Father by right of creation— 
worship, honour, glory—is owed also and equally to the Son, because by 
virtue of his eternal identity he shares the unique work of the Father. 
The same christological identity is portrayed in John 17 which echoes 
the language of the Prologue, especially in the opening verses (17:1-5).* 
The Logos stands xpóg tóv 0eóv, turned towards or face-to-face with God, 
as the eternal Son of the Father (cf. 1:1-2).? The mutuality of glorification 
between Father and Son points to their essential unity. Within the opening 
verses, Jesus" claims for himself, framed by the prayer for glorification (17:1, 
4-5), are unique. The authority he possesses is singularly divine, an author- 
ity extending to "all flesh" (17:2)? Moreover, eternal life is intimately 


*6 [n another sense, the Johannine Jesus claims that, in contrast to his opponents, he 
judges no-one (8:15; cf. 3:17). This formal contradiction—which is really a paradox— 
is linked to the theme of human beings judging themselves on the basis of their choice 
for or against the Light (3:18-21). 

" On the connection between tuj and 5ó6a (2 Pet 1:17; Heb 2:7, 9; 3:3), see 
J. Schneider, ^if, uio," 7DNT 8.174-175, 179. 

*5 P. Perkins, *The Gospel According to John," in R.E. Brown et al. (eds.), 7he New 
Jerome. Biblical Commentary (New Jersey, 1990) 198. 

*' For this translation of the preposition x0óg (usually translated as *with"), see I. de 
la Potterie, *L'emploie de eis dans Saint Jean et ses incidences théologiques," Biblica 43 
(1962) 366-87, and F,J. Moloney, *'In the Bosom of' or *Turned towards' the Father?" 
AusBR 31 (1983) 63-71. 

* For the view that "all flesh" includes all created beings, see R.A. Whitacre, John 
(Leicester, 1999) 404, and Lee, Flesh and Glory, 43-45. Most commentators take the view 
that it refers only to human beings: e.g. Brown, fohn, 2.740, Schnackenburg, St. John, 
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bound up with knowing not just the Father but also the Sent One, Jesus 
Christ (17:3; cf. 9:7)?! This is conüguous with the life and light given to 
creation through the agency of the Logos (cf. 1:3-4). As the only-begotten 
Son of the Father, Jesus holds God's own authority, an authority that is 
co-extensive with life itself? 

If John's temple Christology is taken seriously, it implies that disciples 
in the Fourth Gospel should accord Jesus worship. In John 9, the man 
born blind sees his healer for the first time only at the end of the story, 
after he has been cast out by the religious authorities (9:34, 35).? It 1s only 
when Jesus reveals his identity, an identity that has brought about the heal- 
ing, that the man responds by worshipping Jesus (xoi tpooexóvnoev a1, 
9:38b). While there is textual dispute over these verses, the weight of evi- 
dence, both external and internal, supports their inclusion.? What the man 
born blind recognises is that Jesus is the Light of the world (8:12; 9:5). 
His believing response to Jesus leads appropriately to faith and worship. 

The same may be said of Mary of Bethany's symbolic action in anoint- 
ing Jesus' feet after the raising of Lazarus (12:1-8). The anointing functions 
at one level as an act of gratitude and "a proleptic burial ntual indicating 


3.171, and J.H. Bernard, A Critical and. Exegetical Commentary on. the. Gosbel According to. St. 
John (Edinburgh, 1928) 2.560-561. X. Léon-Dufour argues that "all flesh" and "every- 
thing you have given him" present the same opposition between natural and redeemed 
humanity that is found at 1:12; Lecture de l'évangile selon jean (Paris, 1988-96) 3.281-282. 

?! On the sending motif and its christological implications in John, see P.N. Anderson, 
"The Having-Sent-Me Father: Aspects of Agency, Encounter, and Irony in the Johannine 
Father-Son Relationship," Semeia 81 (1999) 33-57. 

*^ "There is more to be said about John 17 on this topic of prayer and worship; see 
below. 

5 Assuming that éSéBaAov ("cast out") refers to àroovvéyeryog (out of the synagogue, 
9:225 so Schnackenburg, Si. John, 2.252 and J. Gnilka, Johannesevangeltum. (Würzburg, 
1983) 79. 

? ^ As Augustine observes in his interpretation of John 9, regarding the significance 
of the incarnation for the man's healing: *by dust you are blinded, by dust you are 
healed; thus flesh (caro) had wounded you, flesh heals you" (In Joh. Evang. Tract. XIV 
2.16, PL 34-35). 

? "The majority of MSS includes the longer reading, but the shorter reading is found 
in P75, a*, W and others. B.M. Metzger supports the inclusion of 9:38-39a; A Textual Com- 
mentary on the Greek .New Testament (3rd ed.; London/New York, 1975), 229; see also Schnac- 
kenburg, $t. John, 2.254, 499. In favour of the shorter reading, cf. Brown, john, 1.375. 

** "The same imagery is used in the Old Testament of God and Torah (e.g Ps 27:1; 
36:9; 43:3; 119:105, 130; Wisd 18:4). 
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Jesus giving of life through death." The odour of the scented oil symbolises 
life and salvation? in contrast to the decaying stench of death at the tomb 
of Lazarus (11:39).? At a deeper level, the anointing symbolises the response 
of the community of faith to Jesus' gift of life. As a true disciple, Mary 
responds to the costliness of Jesus' gift of life with the costliness of her own 
gift in an act of "self-giving extravagance".9 'The language of Mary's anoint- 
ing comes close to that of worship. In the Gospel of Matthew, the two 
women disciples at the tomb—Mary Magdalene and the other Mary—fall 
at the feet of the risen Jesus in an act of faith and worship (Matt 28:9); this 
is the same Jesus who proclaims, only a few verses later, that "all authority 
in heaven and on earth has been given me" (Matt 28:18).! In a parallel 
way, the anointing of Jesus' feet in the Fourth Gospel by Mary of Bethany 
functions as an act of worship, based on her faith in Jesus as "the res- 
urrection and the life" even as he confronts the reality of his own death 
(11:47-54).9 

'The story of Thomas operates in a similar fashion (20:24-29). Once again, 
explicit terminology for worship is absent, yet the language points in the 
same direction. Thomas' confession represents in many respects the climax 


? Witherington, John's Wisdom, 198. 

* So Bultmann, John, 415, and Gnilka, Johannesevangelium, 97. 

*? On the contrast between the two odours, see Lee, Symbolic .Narratives, 222 and G.R. 
O'Dsy, "John," C.A. Newson, & S.H. Ringe (eds.), 7he Women's Bible Commentary (Expanded 
edinon; London, 1998) 299. 

9 C. Koester, Symbolism in the Fourth Gospel: Meaning, Mysliery, Community (Minneapolis, 
1995) 114. See B. Byrne, Lazarus A Contemporary Reading of john 11:1-46 (Collegeville, 
1991) 59-60, and Lee, Flesh and Glory, 197-211. 

9 In Luke's Gospel, several of the characters—disciples or suppliants—find them- 
selves at Jesus! feet as an act of faith and recognition (e.g. Luke 5:8; 7:38, 44-46; 8:35; 
10:39; 17:16). 

€? According to Moloney, Mary is "the first person to understand the significance of 
'the death of Jesus" (John, 349). By contrast, cf. A. Fehribach, who tries to argue that 
Mary is sidelined and marginalised in this narrative; 7he Women in the Life of the Bridegroom. 
A Feminist. Historical-Literary Analysis of the. Female Characters in. the. Fourth. Gospel (Collegeville, 
1998) 107-111. 

$5 'The Johannine version of the anoinüng, although distinct from the other Gospels, 
shares with them a sense of recognition that is close to worship. This is perhaps more 
obvious in the Markan version where the unnamed woman proclaims the gospel in her 
prophetic recognition of Jesus' kingship through death (Mk 14:3-9/Matt 26:6-13). Even 
in the Lukan equivalent (which has some similarities with John) the penitent woman's 
tears and anointing signal more than her gratitude for forgiveness; hers becomes also 
an act of hospitality showing her awareness of who Jesus really is (Lk 7:36-50). 
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of the Fourth Gospel. Thomas! words, *my Lord and my God" (6 xópióg 
pov kai 0 Oeóc nov, 20:28), bring the narrative of the Gospel back in full 
circle to its beginning. Just as the Prologue commences with the revela- 
tion of Jesus! divine identity (1:1-2), so the same identity is confirmed at 
the end of the Gospel, this time by a human being. Once more the rev- 
elatnon is that of life. The tokens of death on the body of the risen Jesus 
are paradoxically symbols of his divine sovereignty over life. Thomas! con- 
fession involves both recognition and worship: a confession of faith that is 
itself an act of adoration. Nor is it insignificant that Thomas! confession 
immediately follows the giving of the Spirit in the previous scene (20:19- 
23). As a consequence of the Spirit's presence, Thomas is able to make 
his faith. confession, an. expression of worship that brings the Gospel to 
completion (20:31).9* The Spirit of truth leads even the unbelieving Thomas 
to the highest act of worship in the Fourth Gospel. 


Jesus and. Prayer 


We have seen that Jesus as the eternal Son is both the locus and object 
of worship in the Fourth Gospel, both notions being closely related. A fur- 
ther question needs to be raised: Does John portray Jesus also as the one 
who renders worship to the Father as the true or model npocxvvntüc? The 
Synoptics are more inclined to present Jesus in this way, as witnessed in 
his life of prayer and dependence on God (e.g. Lk 11:1-4; Mk 14:32-42; 
Matt 4:1-11). The latter theme is prominent in the Gospel of Luke, but 
all three evangelists in their own way demonstrate Jesus' concern to uphold 
and model the worship of the one God.9 In the dialogue with the Samaritan 
woman Jesus does not speak of himself as worshipper, although he does 
point to the Father as the object of worship, through his own self-revela- 
tion and the dynamic work of the Spirit. His mission, as we have seen, is 
precisely to gain worshippers for the Father: that the Father desires such 
is evident in the sending of the Son whose own will is directed exclusively 
at accomplishing that of the Father (4:34). 


9* Assuming that John 21, though "Johannine" in an extended sense, was most likely 
not part of the original Gospel; for more details, see Brown, John, 2.1077-1082. For a 
different view, emphasising the literary unity of John 20 and 21, see P.S. Minear, "The 
Original Functions of John 21". 7BL 102 (1983) 85-98, and S.M. Schneiders, "John 
21:1-14" Int 43 (1989) 70-75. 

$ For example, in Matthew's Gospel Jesus! rendering of true worship and obedience 
is a replaying of Israel's past, presenting it whole before God. 
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As the Son who is sent and thus renders his life as an act of obedience 
to God, Jesus can be understood as offering worship to the Father, just as 
he renders honour and obedience (cf. 14:28). Indeed this moüf can be seen 
as integral to John's understanding of Jesus as Son, although it often seems 
overshadowed by the evangelist's stress on the oneness, mutuality and har- 
mony between God and Jesus. John 17 is perhaps the best example of the 
worship rendered by the Son to the Father. Jesus! stance throughout this 
prayer on behalf of his disciples is that of worship. His prayer for glorifica- 
tion—even allowing for its characteristically Johannine emphases and the 
mutuality of the petition for glorification (17:5, 24)—1s implicitly an act of 
worship. Paradoxically this same text, as we have observed, demonstrates Jesus' 
divine origins and nature; he alone is capable of such face-to-face stance 
or relation, because he is the eternal Son and shares in the being of Oeóc. 

The language of John 17 is in this sense performative: the prayer is a 
visualisation, an enactment of the relationship between Father and Son. 
C.H. Dodd interprets the prayer as an *"anabasis", the symbolic offering 
of Jesus! death on the cross as the climax of Jesus' (and thus the Father's) 
glorification.9 John 17 represents the ascent of the Son to the Father, in 
which Jesus symbolically reveals the exaltation of his life before God, set- 
üng forth in prayer the form and shape of the crucifixion as an act of 
worship. The prayer not only speaks of glory; it also enacts that glorification 
which encapsulates the mission of the Son. Commentng on Jesus! Sonship 
here, Dodd observes the dynamics of Father and Son in language paral- 
lel to that of worship, language that extends in a widening circle to the 
community of faith which is drawn into Jesus' oblation: 


The relation of Father and Son is an eternal relation, not attained in time, 
nor ceasing with this life, or with the history of this world. The human career 
of Jesus is, as it were, a projection of this eternal relation (which is the divine 
&yàmn) upon the field of time. It is such, not as a mere reflection, or repre- 
sentation, of the reality, but in the sense that the love which the Father bore 
the Son "before the foundation of the world", and which He perpetually 
returns, is actively at work in the whole historical life of Jesus... The love 
of God, thus released in history, brings men into the same unity of which 
the relation of Father and Son is the eternal archetype.?' 


Jesus worship of the Father in this framework is at one and the same 
time unique and universal: the Son's returning of the Father's love is an 


96 The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge, 1953) 419-420. 
9? Dodd, Fourth Gospel, 262. 
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act of worship as well as the expression of reciprocity. The cross signifies 
not just the Father's love for the world (3:16) but also Jesus' love for the 
Father. All human beings are called into the same relation, the same 
filiation, the perpetual return of love to the Father in prayer and worship. 
Thus they become children of God and participate in Jesus" Sonship. 

The role of Jesus as worshipper leads to a consideration of Jesus' prayers 
in the Fourth Gospel and their christological significance. While worship 
is directed both to the Father and Jesus—and, by implication, the Spirit— 
Jesus himself is recorded as praying three times in the Gospel of John. 
Jesus! idenüty, as it were, oscillates throughout the Fourth Gospel (as it 
also does, though in different ways, in the Synoptics). This shifüng iden- 
tity, which is overlapping and even converging, enables him to be not only 
the object of worship—and thus by implication the recipient of prayer— 
but also the worshipper, the one who prays. On the first occasion, 1mme- 
. diately before Jesus summons Lazarus from the tomb, Jesus addresses the 
Father directly for the first time in the Gospel, speaking not only as a 
human being rendering thanks to God but also as the eternal Word who 
is npóc tóv Ocóv: "Father, I thank you that you heard me. I know that you 
always hear me. But I have spoken for the sake of the crowd standing around, 
that they might believe you sent me" (11:41-42). Here in a distinctive sense 
the Johannine Jesus reveals that he has no need of prayer. The close bond 
of unity between Father and Son makes peütionary prayer unnecessary. 
The harmony of will is so perfect and undivided that there is no interval 
between them, no need for Jesus to struggle to comprehend or obey the 
Father's will (cf. Mk 14:14:32-42).? 'The only purpose of Jesus! interces- 
sion is to deepen the faith of his hearers. Jesus prayer thus becomes a 
form of revelanon, another way in which he discloses his true identity. 
Whether this defines his divine or human identity is not plain in the text, 
even if theologically the two dimensions cannot be strictly separated. 

Twice more in the Gospel Jesus offers intercession to God, again address- 
ing God as "Father" (nóàtep).? Just after the coming of the Greeks, Jesus 
debates within himself the form of prayer he should offer as he faces the 
distress of his impending Passion: 


$9 "There is no actual petition here, in any case, although Jesus speaks as if there is. 

9$? Bultmann's comment is that Jesus, unlike most human beings, has no need to 
rouse himself from his natural state of godlessness to a stance of prayer, "for he con- 
tinually stands before God as the asker and therefore as the receiver" (John, 408). 

7 See also Jn 11:41; 12:27, 28; 17:1, 5, 11, 21, 24, 25. 
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*^Now my soul is troubled, and what am I to say? Father, save me from this 
hour? But for this reason, for this hour, I have come. Father, glorify your 
name!" 'Then a voice came from heaven, *I have glorified it and I will glo- 
nfy it again." (12:27-28) 


Not only is this the only time in the Fourth Gospel where Jesus solilo- 
quises, it is also the only time the Father directly speaks (apart from the 
report of John the Baptst, 1:33). From a Johannine point of view, Jesus 
is setüng out the two ways in which he might respond to his death: either 
by asking to be spared the "hour", as he does in the Synopüc tradition 
(where he prays that the cup be taken from him, Mk 14:36) or by accept- 
ing his destiny unhesitatingly, based on an understanding of the cross as 
the glonification of the Father. His swift choice for the second option is 
confirmed at once in the Father's response. Yet once again, Jesus' prayer 
is not necessary, being neither intercessory nor (from the Father's per- 
spective) informative. As the crowd debates the significance of the voice 
they have heard—thunder? an angel speaking?—Jesus confirms that it is 
addressed not to him but the crowd: *Not for me (o9 9v &pgé) did this voice 
occur but for you" (&AAà 97 opàc, 12:29-30). Once again Jesus' prayer is 
directed to the faith of the believing community. 

The same principle must apply to the prayer of John 17. Schnackenburg 
prefers to call this the "prayer of the departing Redeemer" rather than 
the more traditional high priestly prayer", because it is not strictly inter- 
cessory;" perhaps, in the light of Dodd's interpretation, a better alterna- 
tive is the "prayer of the ascending Redeemer". The prayer, as we have 
seen, expresses the mutual glorificaünon of Father and Son and the unity 
that holds them together—a unity into which the community, both pre- 
sent and future, is drawn. At the same time, the "lifüng up" (owobv, cf. 
3:14; 8:28; 12:32, 34) of Jesus is already an act of prayer and worship, a 
returning of the Father's love by the Son, which is part of the inner mean- 
ing of the cross. As with the previous prayers, its petitions (for glorification, 
and for the safe-guarding, sanctification, unification and mutual love of the 
community) are made for the instruction and comfort of the listeners/read- 
ers. Just as the "signs" (onueio) of the Fourth Gospel reveal Jesus! iden- 
tity, so the prayer of John 17 functions in a similar way: to draw behev- 
ers into its transforming power, so that their hearts are raised to God and 
enüced into the perpetual return of love. The prayer of John 17 acts, as 


7! Schnackenburg, St. John, 3.167-202. 
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it were, as the magnet to draw the hearer into Jesus' love for God, into 
his sacrificial death, into his glorificatnon of the Father and thus into wor- 
ship. In this way, Jesus! mission, which is to find true worshippers for the 
Father who seeks them (4:23), is finally and fully accomplished (cf. 19:30). 

Jesus! prayers in the Fourth Gospel are thus revelatory rather than inter- 
cessory, expressing the abiding of Father and Son, the love and unity that 
binds them. They arüculate that divine indwelling into which the com- 
munity is drawn. It would be inaccurate, however, to conclude that the 
Johannine Jesus does not really pray. On the contrary, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the Gospel, Jesus refers everything to the Father, includ- 
ing the coming of the Spint: his entire relationship is one of prayerful 
communion and mutual dependence, a communion that lies at the heart 
of prayer. Ín this sense, Jesus can be said to be not just the locus and 
object of worship, but also the (only) authentic worshipper of the Father. 


Conclusion 


It would be anachronistic to employ uncritically the language of later 
centuries to describe John's theological reflections on worship and prayer. 
Yet from the second century onwards, the language of liturgy, apologetics 
and credal formulation in the early Church upheld the biblical witness to 
the oneness yet plurality of the God revealed in Jesus. These centuries owe 
perhaps more to the Gospel of John than any other New Testament the- 
ologian (with the possible exception of Paul). In a forum such as this, hon- 
ouring the scholarly work of Eric Osborn, it is permissible to move freely 
across canonical boundaries to the biblical and theological reflection of the 
early Church. Professor Osborn's work, spanning several decades, inter- 
prets the writers of the second century in particular within such a biblical 
and theological framework. In one sense, therefore, we are free to speak 
of the Fourth Gospel as trinitarian in its understanding of worship," a 
Gospel that in any case "stresses the unity of three persons", even 1f the 
distinctions are not as fine or lucid as they become at Nicza. In different 


7 Note R.S. Gruenler's commentary on the Fourth Gospel which traces "the triune 
community of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit" throughout the Johannine text; The Trinity 
in the Gospel of Tohn: A "Thematic Commentary on the Fourth Gospel (Grand Rapids, 1986) espe- 
cially 89-120. 

75 Osborn, Christian Theology, 177. 
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ways, John's Gospel expresses the unity and reciprocity of Father and Son 
who are the object of the believing community's worship."* 

Yet the Nicene Creed declares that the Church worships and glorifies 
all three Persons of the Trinity. The mutuality within the Johannine Father- 
Son relationship includes, by extension, the "Spirit of truth" who in the 
absence of Jesus leads the believing community "into all truth? (16:13). It 
is through the Spirit, &GAAov rapóxAntov ("another Paraclete", 14:16), oper- 
ative in the life and death of Jesus, that human beings are empowered 
and directed to offer authentic worship to the Father. The Spirit shares 
with Jesus the task of both convicung the world of sin and revealing the 
truth, thus making present the indwelling of God. True worship is possi- 
ble only in the power of the Spirit who gives birth to believers, making 
them children of God, participants in Jesus" own filiaton. As revealed to 
the receptive Samaritan woman, Jesus is the locus and object of worship, 
the source of worship and the true worshipper, the bridge between heaven 
and earth,^ the one whose search for true worshippers is the expression 
of the Father's love and longing. Worship and prayer are to be offered 
through Jesus but also, since he is the visible manifestation of God, /o him." 
In his flesh the worship he embodies is the symbolic enactment of both 
self-offenng and mutual glorification, the source—through the abiding pres- 
ence of the Spirit-Paraclete—of the believing community's life and worship. 


Queen's College 
Parkville, Vic. 3052 
Australia 


^ On the influence of the Johannine Father-Son relationship on later Patristic thought, 
see, e.g., P. Widdicombe, The Fatherhood of God from Ongen io. Athanasius (Oxford, 1994) 
and *The Fathers on the Father in the Gospel of John," Semeia 85 (1999) 105-125. 

75 As Coloe points out, the temple in the Old Testament, fully manifest in the 
Johannine Jesus, is "the point of intersection between heaven and earth and thus the 
locus of the divine presence on earth" (God Dwells With Us, 127). 

76 ''hompson, God of the Gospel of John, 224-225. 
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ABSTRACT: Roman notions of social and legal distinction helped to shape the 
approach of certain pre-Nicene Fathers to the ordering of the church. The 
social distinction between ordo and plebs and the legal one between honestior 
and Ahumilor helped these Fathers to differentiate the particular rights and 
responsibilities of clergy and laity, while the concept of patronage and that 
of the paterfamilias helped them to define the particular role and authority of 
the bishop. We see this first articulated in Clement and Hermas of Rome, 
developed further in Tertullian of Carthage, and then find particular expres- 
sion in Cyprian of Carthage. 


When I was a parish minister in the brown coal mining and power pro- 
ducton areas of eastern Victoria in the early 1980s it was clear from the 
first to me that the employment disünctions within the State Electricity 
Commission were translated very easily into the life of the local church 
community. Within the workplace of the SEC—parücularly within the power- 
generatng stations—and within the old company township of Yallourn these 
distinctions, particularly those between management and general workforce, 
and between the power station engineers and the rest, were of paramount 
importance. In the township itself the managers and engineers occupied 
the prime locations for the sing and service provision of company-provided 
residences. In the church the manager-engineers occupied the key leadership 
positions in parish council, council of elders, and property committees, 
seemingly by 'natural nght'. They ran the SEC and largely, with the occa- 
sional assistance of the minister of the day, seemed to run the local church. 


! Eric Osborn has been a major influence in my life. It has been my privilege to 
have been encouraged by him, to have been taught and supervised by him. He has 
been teacher, friend, indeed even father-in-God to me. It is a great privilege for me to 
be asked to parücipate in this tribute to him. I dedicate this paper to him. 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2004 Vigiliae Christianae 58, 298-315 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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Ihe plebs and the ordo 


Roman society was divided (or distinguished) by clear class boundaries 
(the *orders' were those social categories defined through statute or cus- 
tom)—senatorial, equestrian, provincial decurian, humble free (freeborn and 
freed) and slave, patrician and plebeian, citizen and non-citizen—though 
this last distinction lost significance throughout the course of the Principate 
and was effecüvely replaced in time (emerging principally during the reign 
of Hadrian) by that between onesttor (comprising the three elite. classes, 
senatorial| equestrian and decurion, and the army veterans) and humilior 
(the remainder of the frec).^ The plebs were narrowly defined as those cit- 
izens (for it was usual to include neither aliens nor slaves among the f/ebs) 
who did not qualify for membership of the Roman Senate. And within 
the plebeian order itself there were further distincüons based upon status, 
wealth and a host of other considerations, most notably that between those 
known as the plebs integra (or pars populi integra) who received imperial sub- 
sistence allowances, and the inferior plebs sordida who did not. The distinction 
between Aonestiores and humiliores was most obvious in the treatment of par- 
ties before the courts, where the advantages enjoyed by one class and the 
disadvantages by the other were first a matter of convention and finally 
of legislation. The former (the Aonestiores) included senators, equestrians, mil- 
itary veterans, magistrates, and possibly provincial decurions. Synonyms in 
common usage for humiliores included (qui) humilore loco posit? (nat) (suni) 
(Dig. 48.8.1.5), plebeii, and tenuiores (insignificant persons) (Dig. 48.19.28). 
Those for honestiores included (qui) zn honore aliquo positi (sunt) (Dig. 48.8.16)— 
notions of honor? or honos were critical—altiores, splendidiores. personae, (qui) in 
alqua digmiate positi, hi qui altiores dignitatis sunt, as well as phrases coupled 
with the words auctorilas, gravitas, or fides. A honestior should possess extstima- 
tio (reputation), qualitas, gradus, locus (as 1n. qui honestiore loco nati sunt), or ordo. 


? See P. Garnsey, Social Status and Legal. Privilege in. the Roman. Empire (Oxford, 1970). 
The distincüon becomes most explicit during the third century and the two words /o- 
nestiores and humiliores are not found in tandem before then. The second century jurist 
Papinian employs together honestior and humilis loci (Dig. 48.5.39.8). 

* Honor is the 'source of dignitas, auctoritas, and reverentià' according to Garnsey, op. cit., 
242. It can also refer to office itself. See Cic. Verr. 2,5,14,35 where the author speaks 
of his quaestorship as an 'office (honor and Juvenal 8.150 where the satrist refers to a 
term of office (lempus honoris). 

* Garnsey, op. cit, 221-33, deals with each of these and others. Pliny, Ef. 8.6.16, 
speaks of those who are of 'distinguished family (honesto loco natz). 
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This fprivileged class! of honestiores was 'vague and indefinable?—the Digest 
provides no theoretical definition of the term and the terms honesttores and 
humiliores are not employed together before the Severan age— but nonethe- 
less was real and easily identifiable. Among the Romans *the principal cri- 
terion of legal privilege ... was dignitas or honor derived from power, style 
of life [mores], and wealth'.9 'The Stoic Seneca (Ep. 47.15), when encour- 
aging the recipient of the letter to regard his slaves more kindly and more 
humanely, to view them more in terms of their character (moribus) than of 
their duties (ministers), recognises the social distincton between the slave 
whose duties are more humble (sordidworis) and the free person (Uber), between 
those of low association (ex sordida conversatione) and those of gentler breeding 
(honestiorum), whose very company may smooth the rough edges of the for- 
mer's more servile qualities. The disünction between honestiores and humiliores 
was, however, not one which was fixed nor did these two groups represent 
hard-and-fast categories but it does go some way towards indicating the 
complexity of Roman social order. Such social structures reinforced the 
commitment of many to the maintenance of order and harmony. Plutarch 
declared that 'à man who had *harmonised" his domestüc life with such ele- 
gance and authority could be trusted to harmonise state, forum and fnends'' 

At 1 Clement 3,3, when speaking of those who have allegedly usurped 
the leadership roles within the Corinthian church, Clement of Rome refers 
to the *worthless! (oi &vwio)? (humiliores or. tenuiores?) who have risen up 
against those who were in honour (évt(povg) the disreputable (608501) 
against the reputable (£vóó5ovcg).? Now while this is probably a quotation 
of sorts from Zsat:ah 3,5, 


Everyone will take advantage of everyone else; 
young people will not respect their elders, 
and the worthless person (o0 &twioc) will not 
respect their superior (tóv Évtuiov) 


it is also likely that it reflects the Roman notion of the privileged class of 
honesttores who were regarded as those who were held *;n honore , where honor 


? "The Romans were suspicious of definition" according to Garnsey, op. cit., 235. 

* Garnsey, op. cit., 279. 

? Plutarch, Praecept. Conjug. 43.144C.. p. 333. 

* At Athens a citizen deprived of his civic privileges was so designated. 

? See Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1098b28 where he speaks of Év6oSot &vOpec. This 
phrase is translated both as *eminent persons! and as 'persons of note'. It is an obvi- 
ous Greek equivalent for the Latün Aonorati (see below note 12). 
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often refers to an official position or office. These *honoured' church lead- 
ers, honorati! perhaps, would have had what the Romans regarded as exis- 
&maho (reputation, regard), a prime requisite for the honestior. At 40,5, as 
he argues for order in the conduct of the liturgy and in the church gen- 
erally, Clement is the first Father clearly to distinguish between the clergy 
(as priests) and the laity, 


The layperson (6 Aoixóg &vOponoc) [sc. as opposed 
to the High Priest, priests and. Levites] is bound by the 
ordinances for the laity. 


Whereas in the biblical witness the /aos was clearly the whole people of 
God, for Clement the term is akin to the Roman notion of the ies, the 
opposite to the ordo or patrician/senatorial class. For him the Christian 
clergy are the ecclesiastical equivalent of the Roman ordo (though he does 
not say so explicitly) and the non-clergy, the /aikoi, the laity, the Roman 
plebs. At 41,1 he again speaks of each member of the church being *pleas- 
ing to God in his own rank! and employs the Greek téyua as the equiv- 
alent of the sense of ordo as 'class. At 44,3 Clement speaks of the 'emi- 
nent persons (£AAoyiuov àvópQv) beyond the time of the original Apostles, 
who appointed those who were to have oversight (bishops) of the church. 
The term Aonestiores would not have been out of place here. 

At 4,6 of the Octavus of Minucius Felix, a late second century North 
African lawyer working in Rome," Minucius himself, when describing how 
he and two companions sat down together to engage in debate over the 
particular merits of the Christian faith, says that he sat between the two 
protagonists as arbiter, though not by way of etiquette as a mark of rank 
or distinction (ordo and honor), for friendship always assumes or creates equal- 
ity (nec hoc obsequi fuit aut ordinis aut. honoris, quippe cum. amicitia pares semper aut 


!? See above. 

! Cicero, Laws 1.11.32, says that those who are publicly honoured seem blessed (5eat, 
qui honorati sunt, videntur) while those who are unhonoured are miserable (miseri qui sunt 
inglori). He speaks, too, at de Senectute 7.22 of *men of reputation and public figures (clar: 
e honorati viri) and contrasts these with those *im vita etiam prwata et quieta (those uninvolved 
either in public office or in an active career). The particular contrast between Aonorat: 
and privaia E.S. Shuckburgh, in his 1886 edition with commentary (Cicero: de Senectute. 
Cambridge), *from the sense of honor *office', almost answer[s] to our *cleric" and "lay". 

1? See Lactantius, Divine Institutes 5.1.12 and Jerome, De Viris IHllustribus 58. 
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accipiat aut. faciat)? Clarke recognises in the final phrase—amicitia pares sem- 
per aut accipiat aut. faciat — a frequentdy employed proverb'.^ Now it is, of 
course, possible that Minucius is merely making an innocent observation 
in the spirit of the occasion. I would suggest, however, that this remark 
seeks to compare the Roman obsession with rank and distinction—seen, 
for example, in the humiliating pracüce of patronage (see below), or in the 
public theatre where the law dictated the provision of seating by class, or 
in a thousand other ways designed to put and keep people in their assigned 
places—with the ideal Christian view of a world governed by a God who 
is no respecter of persons. While Minucius generally reflects in his dia- 
logue both a Roman conservatism and suspicion of things new in his desire 


? in this instance he here compares 


for the maintenance of proper order, 
the Roman obsession with class and status with the apparent egalitanian- 
ism of the Christian God. 

Though Tertullian of Carthage clearly comes from an affluent Carthaginian 
family—his education and general manner would indicate this, as for exam- 
ple, his reference, in adversus Praxean to uneducated Christians as simplices! — 
it is not clear whether he literally imports into his understanding of Chrisaan 
community the social divisions of the secular world in which he lived and 
worked. It is clear, however, that he at the very least uses the language 
of that world to articulate the nature of clerical-lay relationships." He does 
not explicitly employ the language of honestres and. humilores but can be 
said to do so implicitly. He declares at de Baptismo 17,2 


But how much more does the discipline of discretion and modesty apply to 
laypersons (/aw:s)—seeing that these prerogatives [sc. of baptising] belong to 
their superiors (maoeribus)—lest they assume to themselves the role of bishop 


55 J. Beaujeu, Ménucius Felix: Octavius (Paris, 1964), 75, sees this as evidence of the 
African provenance of the participants, given the African origin of this practice, a view 
which G.W. Clarke, "The Historical Setting of the Octavius of Minucius Felix', foumal 
of Religious History 4 (1967), 267-86, properly challenges. 

^ G.W. Clarke, 7Ae Octavius of Marcus Minucius Felix (ACW. 39, New York, 1974), 
181, note 35. 

P See particularly the influence of Cicero and of Stoic thought generally at 17,5f. 
and 18,4. 

15 "This reference by Tertullian is not meant pejoratively—and its use by Cicero and 
others certainly was not—but it does clearly represent those who are by upbringing if 
not by inclination unable to engage in serious discourse. 

7 Notwithstanding the fact that he was not himself a cleric. 
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and refers at de Fuga 11,] to the distincüon of clergy and laity as mator 
and mor locus (rank, position, place)? much as Cyprian did later.? He 
employs the notion of the Roman ordmes when he refers explicitly to the 
laity as the plebs at de Monogamia 12,2 (where he contrasts piebs and prae- 
positi), de lezunto 13,3, de Antma 9,4 and de Exhortattne castitatis 7,3 (where 
he contrasts ordo and piebs),? 


The authority and honour of the church determines the difference between 
the Order (ordinem) and the people ( plebem). 


Tertullian refers to the laity, somewhat disparagingly, as grex (herd)?! at 
de Fuga 11,3 and speaks of the clergy as those *who rule over the people 
(qui gregi. praesunt). He also employs grex of the whole people of God, lay 
and clergy together, at de Pudicita 7,4, and employs the adjecüve gregarius 
to distinguish the laity from the church leadership (as duces) at de Fuga 11,1. 
He speaks also of the laity as pecus (a flock of sheep, or even of swine, but 
more normally a herd of cattle) at 11,1£?? Tertullian employs /azus, or a 
variant, for the layperson at de Baptismo 17,2, de Praescriptione 41,8, de 
Exhortatione. castitatis 7,3 and 7,6, and at de Fuga 11,1 where he contrasts 
the lay plebs with the clerical actores, the latter term a common one drawn from 
Roman bureaucratic administration. His commitment to social and com- 
munal harmony and peace as cornerstones of the Christian life is evident 
also in his delegation of the right to baptise in de Baptismo 17 where he 
argues for order and discipline in the sacramental practice of the church— 
with particular respect to the claimed ^rght' of the bishop—so that the 
peace! of the church might be preserved (salva pax est). Notwithstanding 
this reflection of Roman (and thereby Romanised Carthaginian) patterns 


5 D.I. Rankin, Tertullian and the Church (Cambridge, 1995), 126f. 

!? At ep. 3.1.1 Cyprian of Carthage refers to a diaconal /ocus distinct from the supe- 
rior one of the bishop. This, as we shall see, is quite consistent with the Carthaginian 
bishop's understanding of the bishop as chief ecclesial patron. 

? Rankin, op. cit., 131f. 

?! "The word grex can also be used of persons in the sense of a company or crowd, 
with pejorative overtones, and was so employed by Cicero, Sallust, Livy, Juvenal, and 
others, but usually in the sense of a *mob' (see Juvenal 1,46). The agricultural conno- 
tations are never far from the surface. It is rarely used as a compliment! 

? Rankin, op. cit., 132 and 133. Pecus is rarely used of humans and then only as a 
term of abuse (see Juvenal 8.62 and Horace, Sermones 1.3.100 where the term is employed 
pejoratively of humans, in the latter in association with the word turpe as 'shameful' or 
*disgraceful). 
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of social relationships in his understanding of status within the church he 
does not seem to suggest, explicitly at least, that the concept of patronage 
played much part in this. 


The patronus and the clientes? 


Juvenal speaks of the impoverished person in Rome hurrying along in 
his toga before dawn to the house of his benefactor.^ He speaks bitterly, 
too, of the fact that he and his fellow clientes are forced by the vaganies of 
hfe into accepting a cake at a dinner party given by their patron and being 
thereby (compelled to pay a tip [sc. to a slave] and add to a well-dressed 
servant's property.? He also paints a picture of clients rushing to their 
patron's home to collect a hand-out meal which must then be kept warm 
on the way home by their own slaves! A picture indeed of a patronage 
system which brought for those at the bottom end of the social scale cer- 
tainly some measure of social and political protection and security but only 
at the cost of considerable inconvenience and personal humiliation. As 
Southern maintains, patronage and clientship were ingrained in the Roman 
way of life from earliest times." For Saller, patronage in imperial Rome 
was a relationship between two unequal persons (in terms of social status) 
which set it off from a friendship between equals.?? The pursuit of patron- 
age, particularly from the point of view of the client, while often necessary 
merely to survive, was a form of self-abasement and personal humiliation 
which few Romans with any self respect could have enjoyed.? *Romans', 
says Saller, fapplied the language of patronage to a range of relationships, 
with both humble dependants and their junior aristocratic colleagues labelled 
clientes: usage was more fluid than usually supposed, and the connotations 
of amicus, cltens and patronus were subtly and variously manipulated in 


^? An important work on patronage in the Roman world is R.P. Saller, Personal patron- 
age under the early Emfrire (Cambridge 1982). 

?* Satire 3, 126f. 

?» [bid., 3, 188-9: praestare tributa clientes cogimur et cults augere peculia. seruis. 

?? [bid., 3, 249-50. 

? P. Southern, Domitian — Tragic Tyrant (London and New York, 1997), 4. 

^^ R, Saller, *Patronage and friendship in early Imperial Rome: drawing the distinc- 
tion' in A. Wallace-Hadrill (ed.), Paíronage :n Ancient Society. (London. and New York, 
1989), 49. Amicitia could be employed to pretend a genuine equality where none actu- 
ally existed to protect the sensibilities of the social inferior. 

? [bid., 52. 
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different circumstances'.? "The social hierarchy of Rome was re-enacted 
and reinforced daily through the characterisücally Roman institution of the 
salutatio?! Saller also speaks of the patronal domus frequentata (crowded house) 
'as an indication of power in an active public hife'.? Yet, in the imperial 
age, the patronus-cliens relationship had no "technical sense" and no formal 
standing in law'.? 

Roman citizens were divided not only de facto but also de iure, as we 
noted above, into Aonestiores—senators, equites, veterans and their families— 
and humiliores. 'T'hus distinction was recognised and applied formally in the 
law courts in matters of both treatment and penalties and became more 
formally recognised as the second century CE in particular progressed. In 
the theatre too seats were assigned, by virtue of the /ex Julia theatricalis, 
according to social status. Says Goodman, '(Augustus and his successors 
wanted the inhabitants of Rome to view themselves as part of a decent, 
ordered, tidy society'.* The ?hermae, for example, were certainly 'seen as 
examples of imperial generosity? but the charging of an entrance fee, 
which would have deterred the píiebs sordida, demonstrates that the emper- 
ors were, in their provision of the baths, keen to engage the support of 
the more prosperous of the piebs, the pars populi integra. Social structures 
themselves reinforced the commitment of many to that very order. Plutarch, 
as we saw earlier, declared that fà man who had *harmonised" his domes- 
tic life with elegance and authority could be trusted to harmonise state, forum 
and friends? Brown declares that *what makes the second century significant 
is the frequency with which the domestic concord associated with the 
nuclear family was played up symbolically, as part of a public desire to 
emphasize the effortless harmony of the Roman order'.? He employs as 
examples of this the emphasis given on coins of the period to the concor- 


9 Ibid., 57. 

?! [bid. 

? R.F. Saller, !Familia, Domus, and the Roman Conception of the Family', Phoenix 38 
(1984), 352. 

?* [bid., 60. 

* R. Goodman, 7e Roman World: 44BC-AD150 (London and New York, 1997), 166. 

5 J.R. Patterson, "The City of Rome: from Republic to Empire! fournal of Roman 
Studis 82 (1992), 213. Also see ibid., 210f. on amphitheatres, circuses and baths (see 
also Fronto, Principia. Historiae 17) and 212 on gladiatorial shows. 
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dia evident in relations between emperor and spouse—Marcus Aurelius and 
Fausüna the Younger for example—the emphasis on the 'exceptional con- 
cord' of the imperial spouses generally, and the notion of the married cou- 
ple as a (reassuring microcosm of the social order'.?? 

Clement of Rome, as part of his recognition of the need for everybody 
in the church to know their proper place, declares that each person should 
be 'subject to his neighbour, according to the position (yaptopato) granted 
to him'. The strong, he says, should care for the weak and, in return, the 
weak should reverence the strong. (Let the nich person bestow help on 
the poor and the poor give thanks to God that God gave him one to sup- 
ply his needs! (38,2). The aid of the wealthy is not then given gratuitously 
but appears to assume that the one aided will in turn pray for his or her 
benefactor. This is the patronage system of Rome in its most primitive 
expression, as essentially a. quid pro quo. 

Osiek in her commentary on the second-century Shepherd of Hermas 
identifies a number of passages in which she beheves that the Roman sys- 
tem of patronage provides the context against which we are to understand 
the relationship between Hermas and those who grant him the visions 
which form the core of his treatise.? At Vision 3.2.4 Hermas throws himself 
at the feet of the old woman who then places him at her left hand, a clear 
sign of his subordination to her. At Mandate 4.2.1 there is again a clear 
sign of the subordination of Hermas, this üme to the Shepherd himself, 
which is made more explicit at Smmilitude 8.4.1 where the Shepherd requires 
of Hermas the humble service of towelling. In return for this service, as 
in the case of the old woman, Hermas is to receive visions and instructions. 
At Similitude 2.5-6, in the parable of the vine and the elm, represenüng 
the rich and the poor respectively, there is presented the image of the rich 
aiding the poor and the poor, by way of reciprocation, being rich in inter- 
cession and confession, interceding with prayer for the rich, and in this 
mutual aid sharing together in the works of righteousness (the quid pro quo). 

Bobertz identifies in the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus of Rome the 
exercise of the role of the Roman fatronus in the cena dominica." 'Thüs takes 
place in the context of an agape meal held in a private home and refers 
to a relationship of mutual obligation—the act of generosity on the part 


? [bid., 16f. 

39 C. Osiek, Shepherd of Hermas: a commentary (Minneapolis, 1999). 
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of one being reciprocated by the prayers of the others—between the house- 
holder as host and the invited. parücipants: 


And at every act of offering let the one who offers remember him who invited 
him, for to this end he petitioned that they might come under his roof (26,2).*! 


In his study Bobertz deals with. what he recognises as 'the maze of social 
relations surrounding the description of privately sponsored Lord's Suppers 
(chs. 26-29), and especially the role and status of the sponsors of those 
suppers, local patrons of the Roman Christian community'.? "These cenae 
dominicae were evidently dinners provided for the local Christian commu- 
nity and paid for by wealthier members of that community. They demon- 
strate for Bobertz the hierarchical structure of the social environment in 
which the church found itself and the influence of that environment on 
personal relationships within the community, although Bobertz does make 
clear that his use here of the terms 'patrons' and (clients! need. not carry 
the full import of the formal relanonships found in Roman society." The 
'clients', the vocati, must act in such a way as will both enhance the honour 
and prestige of the *patron' and acknowledge their 'generosity'.^^ Bobertz sees 
the purpose of the Hippolytan injunctions as maintaining fan uninterrupted 
flow of patronage to the Roman community'.? He speaks of 'Hippolytus' 
constant awareness of patronal sensibiles [which] reflects, and even accepts, 
the rigidly hierarchical social structure in which the Christian community 
found itself^.*? 'The relationship between the patronus and the chief officials 
of the community— bishop, presbyters and deacons—1is not, however, clear; 
it may be that the bishop, who 1s clearly present at the meal, also stands in 
a relationship of mutual obligation with the householder and indeed in one 
of decided inferiority. Here we do have, says Bobertz, evidence of a growing 
point of tension within the Christian community; viz., the relanonship between, 
on the one hand, the still emerging authority of the Chrisüan priesthood 
in the orthodox Roman community concentrated in a single bishop since 
the middle of the second century and, on the other, the social authority 


* G. Dix & H. Chadwick (eds.), The Treatise on the Apostolic Tradion of St. Hippolytus 
of Rome, Bishop and Martyr (London. Translaton with notes, revised with corrections, 
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of patrons in a genuinely hierarchical society'.* We see here a shift from 
the primitive situation where wealth and poverty provide the major social 
distinction between members of the church to a later one where the clergy 
have assumed the role of the patrons in place of the affluent lay householders 
who have previously assumed a natural leadership of the community. 
Cyprian, says Clarke, saw himself as a persona insignis (eminent person) 
and his clergy, for the most part, as not so.** At ep. 3.1.1 Cyprian refers 
to the proper subservience of his deacons when he refers to their 'locus' 
as different to that of the bishop.? Says Clarke again, fone gets a sense 
of the grand seigneur prospect from which Cyprian viewed his clerics. They 
were ministri, that is to say, his servants'.? Stewart-Sykes declares that 
"because the presbyters are the clhentela of the bishop, their appointment, 
as of other lower clergy, is the preserve of the bishop, mirroring ordina- 
tià—as formal appointment to and installation in civic office?'—in wider 
Roman society'.? His reference at ef. 33.2.2 to his own *"lowliness of sta- 
tion (loci et actus nostri mediocritate is a. 'cliché of epistolary politesse'.?? Many 
scholars have written on Cyprian the patronus.?* Burns observes that "loyalües 
were cemented and discipline exercised by the sort of personal patronage 
which Cyprian used during his exile! and that '[the church's] patronage 
was exercised through an established bureaucracy'.? Bobertz argues for the 
existence of *the primary prerequisites of patronage networks' in the larger 
urban Christian congregations of the second and third centuries! and speaks 
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and the lesser clergy. 
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of Cyprian setting about 'establishing new "client? clergy in Carthage? 
He speaks of the patronal 'bendficia of forgiveness, reconciliation and read- 
mission to the church', and declares that *Cypnian's biblical references to 
the gospel qualities of the "humble and mecek, docile, tranquil, and mod- 
est" are used to define the proper characteristics of a loyal *chent" clergy? 

Stewart-Sykes maintains that 'the ntes of ordination in Roman Africa 
in the third century should be understood in the context of patronage! and 
that the passage of the Holy Spirit through handlaying should be under- 
stood as a beneficium. "his provides, he says, for an *obligation of recip- 
rocation' and the 'gift of the Holy Spirit given in that way was a beneficium 
which thus created a network of patronage between the bestower and the 
recipient? Bobertz also elsewhere characterises epp. 38, 39 and 40 as 
Christian letters of patronal commendation, such as Cicero and others 
wrote in great abundance, to 'introduce three confessors to the church at 
Carthage and also at the same time to 'establish them as clients of bishop 
Cyprian'.9 At de habitu virginum 11, in a manner reminiscent of Minucius 
Felix and Hermas, Cyprian speaks of charity towards the poor being rec- 
iprocated by the poor's prayers for their benefactors (the quid pro quo). 
Stewart-Sykes declares that ^it 1s in the light of the bishop's continuing role 
as patron that one is to understand the frequent acts of chanty undertaken 
by Cyprian, that 'the reference at ep. 41 to the bishop acting as dispensor 
of stipends is not insignificant', and that this is all *tied to the management 
of the church's property"?! 

Saller's neat description of patronage as 'an exchange relationship between 
men [sic] of unequal social status'?^ suits the situation of the Cyprianic 
church both ecclesiastically and socially. Although the bishop himself never 
explicitly uses the term patronus or its companion cliens to describe his rela- 
tionship with either clergy or laity, it is nevertheless clearly the basis for 
his understanding of these relationships. Indeed, as Saller points out, the 
terms were actually rarely used in polite Roman society, given the social 
inferiority and degradation they usually implied. Patronage was seen to 
provide stability in any society where other centrifugal forces and pressures 
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might threaten to tear them apart? and Cyprian's Romanitas probably led 
him to the same conclusion. 

De Ste. Croix sees patronage and clientship as 'the mainspring of Roman 
public life?* and while he maintains that justice tended to be perverted by 
what he calls the fcancerous growth of patronage' he nevertheless believes 
that *patronage rights were, for the senatorial class to which Tacitus [sc. for 
example] belonged, an essential ingredient in [their] Bberías.9 He also points 
out how by the later fourth century the term patrocintum was being applied 
to the work of apostles and martyrs by Ambrose, Augustine and others, 
so that the celestial patrons, the martyrs in particular, would be asked to 
intercede with the Almighty much as earthly patrons might petition the 
Emperor.9? It is likely that a notion of the confessors of 250 and 251 as 
ecclesiastical patrons had begun to make its mark in Carthage, in a land 
where martyrs already enjoyed high status. The relationship of confessor 
and penitent lapsed was one between persons of unequal status—the con- 
fessors were guaranteed entry into heaven and the lapsed only excommu- 
nication—and the exchange envisaged would have been one of honouring 
of the confessors by the lapsed and forgiveness of the lapsed by the confessor. 

Was the struggle between Cyprian and the confessors over the nght to 
readmit the penitent lapsed to communion fought out within the context, 
implied of course and never explicit, of a battle between potential patron: 
for a crowd of clientes? At ep. 38.1.1 Cyprian even seems to present God 
as the ultimate patronus—though not explicitly—when he speaks, in the con- 
text of his own unusual appointment of the twice-confessor Aurelius to the 
ranks of the Carthaginian clergy, of God having already cast his vote ( frae- 
cedunt dina suffragia) for the appointment. De Ste Croix speaks of the word 
'suffragium' coming, from the beginning of the second century CE, to include 
within its many nuances the sense of patronage. 

If it is true, as his biographer Pontus claims, that Cyprian, on becoming 
bishop, gave away much of his personal wealth for the relief of the poor 
by selling off a number of his properties? then he personally embodied 
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much of the actual advice he subsequently gave to wealthy Christians. 
Cyprian himself made much in his treatises of the use of wealth. At de 
habitu virginum 7 he suggests to a wealthy Christian sister that true riches 
lie with God— she is rich who is rich in God; she is wealthy who is wealthy 
in Christ —and that delight in earthly wealth means an improper love of 
this world, and at 10 that the wealthy ought not to vaunt their wealth. In 
chapter 1l of the same treatise he declares to the sister who objects that 
wealth and possessions must be used, that possessions should be only used 
for the things of salvation, for meeting the divine commandments. A wealthy 
Chnrsüan might "lend one's estate to God'. "Let the poor feel that you are 
wealthy'. *Let the needy feel that you are rich'. This might even be seen 
to imply that the generosity of the wealthy towards the poor—'Move [God] 
by the prayers of many to grant you to carry out the glory of virginity'— 
will oblige the latter to pray for them (the quid pro quo), suggesüng a form 
of patron/clhent relationship. 

There exists also the possibility that Polycarp of Smyrna in the mid-sec- 
ond century, in a non-Roman environment, reflects a desire to promote 
and protect a patronage system within the Christian community at Smyrna, 
with the wealthy as 'patrons' and the poor as 'clhents'. This is certainly 
less obvious or explicit than in either Hermas or Cyprian, but the social 
obligation of assisüng the more needy which the bishop lays upon pres- 
byters at 6,1—calling for them to be compassionate, caring for the weak, 
neglectng neither widow, orphan or poor—certainly suggests a form of 
patronage although he does not outline any concomitant obligations on 
the part of the clents (that is, there is no quid pro quo). I think it more 
likely, however, that Polycarp merely outlines the standard obligations of 
a Christian leader without necessary patronal overtones. 


The paterfamilias 
In the sixth century Rule of St. Benedict the author declares that 


the abbot must know that any lack of goodness which the paterfamilias finds 
in his flock is accounted the shepherd's fault. But he shall be acquitted if he 
has exercised all the due watchfulness of a shepherd over a restless and dis- 
obedient flock. (ch. 2) 


The paterfamilias in. Roman society was the person who 'held sway in 
the house'.9 The paterfamilias, the oldest surviving male descendant in a 


$9 J.F. Gardner and T. Wiedemann, 74e Reman Household: a. Sourcebook (London and 
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70 « 


family," *was responsible for the efficient functioning of the household as 


the basic unit of economic production'." His power over his household, 
children, slaves and others, despite some restrictions introduced in the early 
Principate, was in theory near absolute and included unül then the power 
of life and death. The paterfamilias enjoyed full power over the family's 
property as well as wide religious and disciplinary powers." Roman soci- 
ety was effectively divided between those who were su: turis—which right 
included us commercii (right of trade)—and those who were under the fatria 
potestas of another (those described as altem? iuris)? and the latter *was the 
fundamental institution of the Romans which shaped and directed their 
world-view or Weltanschauung .'* "The honour of the paterfamilias depended', 
says Saller, 'on his ability to protect his household, and in turn the virtue 
of the household contributed to his prestige". By the second century, says 
Carcopino, the absolute authority of a husband over his wife and of a 
father over his children had completely disappeared. In that century a 
new tolerance, even indulgence, was beginning to be shown to a Roman 
child's individualism by his father. Says Carcopino, 'the stern face of the 
traditional paterfamilias had faded out! to be replaced instead by *the fleshly 
face of the son of the house, the eternal spoiled child of society." Tradi- 
tionalists, some conservative Chrisüans probably among them, were appar- 
ently appalled. 

At Vision 1.3.1 of 7he Shepherd the old woman condemns the corruption 
of Hermas's 'house' which has occurred through their attention to the 
demands of daily life (6xó tàv Bwtixàv npó&eov) and holds Hermas directly 
responsible both for this state of affairs and for its remedy. 


But it is not for this that God is angry with you, but in order that you should 
convert your house (oixov) which has sinned against the Lord, and against 
you, their parents. But you are indulgent, and do not correct your family, 
but have allowed them to become corrupt. For this reason the Lord is angry 
with you, but he will heal all the past evils in your family, for because of 
their sins and wickedness they have been corrupted by the things of daily life. 
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It is also clear that the reference to 'house' is not merely to Hermas' 
immediate family but to the Christian community to which he belongs and 
over which he would seem to exercise some measure of authority. Here 
is undoubtedly at work the image of the Roman paterfamilias who was 
always held responsible in law for his family's behaviour but which also 
probably reflects a desire to reactivate what was once a longstanding Roman 
tradition but one which has perhaps fallen into relative disuse, the unchal- 
lenged authonty of the paterfamilias; thus the speaker is arguably more 
Roman than the Romans themselves! Likewise, at Mandate 12.3.6, Hermas' 
primary, even exclusive, responsibility for his oixog, 


if you do not keep [these commandments] but neglect them, you shall not 
have salvation, nor your children, nor your house (oikoc) 


suggests the image of the faterfamilias.? At. Similitude 7.2 Hermas's direct 
responsibility for the sins of his household (for his own are not particu- 
larly blameworthy), 


but your house (oikoc) has done great iniquity and sin, and the glorious angel 
has become enraged at their deeds, and for this reason he commanded you 
to be afflicted for some time, that they also may repent and punify themselves 
from every lust of this world 


—what Osiek identifies as *the social embeddedness of family members in 
the head of the household'?—again suggests the faterfamilias. Young too, 
in his treatment of the call to Hermas to *be a man (àvópiGov)' (Vis. 1.4.3), 
draws attention to the role of faterfamilias.? 'T'his is said in the context of 
the Lady's urging of Hermas to reform his wayward household. Young 
speaks of the tensions over Hermas' leadership role as patronus-paterfamilas, 
maintaining that his failure to care for his household provides the context 
for understanding his failure to be a man.?' In ancient Roman law the 
paterfamilias was responsible for damages resulting from the actions of his 
children or slaves.?^ T'his suggestion of Hermas as faterfamilias to his house- 
hold is important for our understanding of the early Roman church and 
for its own self-understanding. For if the references to Hermas' family are 
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merely to his immediate relatives—and this 1s properly refuted by both 
Osiek and Young—then it is merely a Roman commonplace that he 1s 
responsible for their actions. If, however, his oixog here is the Christian 
(house) church to which he belongs, then the implications for the relationship 
between the leaders of the Christian community and the ordinary members 
of the congregation—where the former are responsible for the actions of 
the latter before God—are immense and their pastoral and liturgical con- 
sequences significant. The notion of the Christian clergy as 'fathers' to their 
flock is wide-ranging in terms of the pastoral relationship in particular. It 
reflects also a movement towards clericalism and the subordination of the 
laity, evident already in Clement's depiction of the non-clergy of the church 
as the Aoc, which is here fostered and indeed further developed. 

The commitment of Cyprian to Roman notions of order and harmony 
in family, community and church is, as we saw above, unquestionable. At 
de habitu virginum 8 he speaks of the tension between spousal obligation and 
church discipline—though he has no doubt as to where the Chrstian's 
ultimate obligations lie—and at de opere et eleemosymis 16. of that between 
familial obligation and that owed to God. He quotes Matthew 10,37 in this 
regard—/He who loves father or mother more than me is not worthy of 
me'—a text as offensive to a Roman sense of fielas as to its original Jewish 
hearers. His de unmiate ecclesiae. catholicae 1s, of course, replete with calls for 
the necessary unity of the church as reflecting the unity of Christ but this 
is no doubt inspired, at least in part, by Roman notions of order. At ef. 
11.4.1 he speaks naturally of the traditional authority of the paterfamilias, 
at ep. 27.1.1, against a background where he condemns special favours to 
the lapsed, of a proper familial pietas which led Mappalicus the martyr to 
instruct that peace be granted to his lapsed mother and sister. At ep. 55.13.2 
Cyprian regards as extenuating circumstances the case of an apostate who 
sacrificed on behalf of his whole house and thereby endangered his own 
soul but protected those of his household, thus carrying out the responsibility 
of a true Roman paterfamilias. Under the old Roman law, as we saw above, 
the paterfamilias was responsible for the infractions of the members of his 
household and it may be that Cyprian sees in this particular lapsed Christian 
an example of the translation of this concept into the Christian arena. 


Conclusions 


These are very Roman (and by extension North African) concerns, be 
it the division of the church community into lebs/ humihores and ordo/ honestwres, 
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an ecclesiastical system governed and/or shaped by the notions of patronal 
nghts, or by the nghts of the ecclesiastical paterfamilias. 'The implications 
of the translation of these Roman notions into the very life of the church 
for the ordering of the Christian community are far-reaching. The dis- 
tinction of ordo and plebs translated into the church, the movement from 
a notion of the /aos as the whole people of God to that of an inferior, 
utterly subordinate laity, transformed a de facto and pragmatic organisa- 
tional distinction or even separation of roles into a ecclesiastical one. That 
of patronus and ciens places the provision of ministerial services within the 
personal 'gift of the patron and this had enormous implications for the 
administration of the sacraments, for pastoral relationships and lhturgical 
actions and so on. The notion of the bishop as paterfamilias, particularly 
with respect to its *«legal' implications, had grave consequences for the rela- 
tionship between bishop and lesser clergy, and that between clergy and 
laity. The responsibility of the bishop for the care of souls and the assump- 
tion, for example, of the power of excommunication (the ecclesiastical ver- 
sion of the power of life and death)—note Cyprian's claim to a Spanish 
congregation that to receive a lapsed bishop back into communion was to 
risk prayers offered up by such a bishop not being heard by God*—had 
immense implications. In summary, the clergy (particularly the bishop), as 
honestiores, as patrom, and as patresjamilias, were notions with. far-reaching 
implications, for many centuries to come, for the development of concepts 
of Christian ministry and office. 


8* Ep. 67.2.2 where Cyprian urges the churches to choose for ordination bishops 'qu: 
sancte et digne sacrificia deo offerentes audiri in. precibus possint quas faciunt pro plebis dominicae inco- 
lumitate' . 


DIE WAHRHEITSBEZEICHNUNGEN DES CLEMENS 
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ABSTRACT: Das Ziel des vorliegenden Aufsatzes ist es die philosophischen 
Wahrheitsdefininonen und die theologischen Wahrheitsbestimmungen des 
Clemens von Alexandrien, samt ihrem Kontext, darzustellen. Die erste phi- 
losophische Wahrheitsdefiniüon zeigt den EinfluB der heraklitischen Lehre von 
der ,gemeinsamen Welt der Wachenden* und ist wahrscheinlich durch die 
Vermittlung der Wahrheitslehre des Ainesidemos zu Clemens gelangt. Die 
zweite Definition wird im Zusammenhang einer Klassifikation der Wissenschaften 
prásentiert, wobei die Wahrheit im Kontext der Termini ériotfjum, £& und 
1YvGcig besprochen wird. Die theologischen Wahrheitsbestimmungen zeigen, 
daB für Clemens Gott derjenige ist, welcher ,,die Wahrheit gebárt"^ und diese 
in seinem Logos-Christus, welcher àAfOei, érmvorfum und yvóoig genannt 
wird, offenbart. Das menschliche Ziel ist es durch asketische Bemühungen zu 
einem Umgang mit der Wahrheit zu gelangen, welcher die gótthche Dimension 
eróffnet. 


Das Christentum als die Religion der Wahrheit darzustellen, war nicht 
nur den ersten griechischen Apologeten ein Anliegen.! Auch in der spáte- 
ren Zeit war die Problematik der Wahrheitsbezeichnung und -findung eine 
Herausforderung für jeden christhchen Schriftsteller, der in seinen Aus- 
führungen, sowohl die philosophische Gelehrsamkeit seiner heidnischen 
Umgebung zu berücksichtigen, als auch die verschiedenen Erwartungen 
seiner christlichen Gemeinde zu erfüllen hatte. Wie kaum ein anderer christ- 
licher Autor begab sich Clemens in das Reich der Philosophie, der grie- 
chischen Literatur und der jüdisch-philonischen Exegese. Seine Wahrheits- 
lehre ist deshalb wie sein ganzes Schaffen sehr ekleküsch. In der überaus 
opulenten Philosophie-Literatur der Clemens-Forschung kann man die 
Wahrheitsproblematik, trotz des Vorhandenseins von drei Aufsátzen, die 
den Begriff , Wahrheit" im Titel führen, als unbehandelt bezeichnen. Der 


! J. Quasten, Patrology 1 (Utrecht 1950, repr. Westminster, Ma. 1995) 188: ,, Christianity 
is portrayed primarily, though not exclusively, as the religion of truth". - 


O Koninkljke Brll NV, Leiden, 2004 Vigihae Christanae 58, 316-331 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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Aufsatz von Th. S. Nikolaos ist eine weitere Auseinandersetzung mit dem 
Verháltnis des Alexandriners zur Philosophie.? Denn Nikolaos versteht unter 
der xpiwotixvuci few die gesamte christliche Lehre und nicht die Wahrheit 
selbst. Es werden darin Rückschlüsse gezogen und Feststellungen gemacht, 
die der Clemens-Forschung seit den zwanziger Jahren des XX Jahrhunderts 
wohlbekannt sind. Das Buch von H.A. Blair? welches auch von der Wahrheit 
bei Clemens zu handeln verspricht, kann man eigentlich als populárwis- 
senschafthch bezeichnen. Denn Blair stellt C.G. Jung, J.R.R. Tolkien, 
Teilhard de Chardin und Clemens von Alexandrien nebeneinander und 
bespricht sie recht oberfláchlich und fragmentarisch. Von der Wahrheitsfrage 
wird aber nicht gehandelt. Im Gegensatz zur Arbeit Blair's stellt der Aufsatz 
von L. Rizzerio die hervorragenden analytschen Fáhigkeiten der Autorin 
unter Beweis.* Ihre Untersuchung befafit sich jedoch náher mit dem Terminus 
&xoAov0ia und die Verfasserin versteht unter dem Begriff der Wahrheit 
eigentlich den der Gnosis 

Die Aufgabe einer bestimmten Begriffs- und Ideenuntersuchung kann 
besonders bei Clemens nur dann unternommen werden, wenn man sich 
über die spezifische literarische Gattung seiner Werke sowie über seine 
schriftstellernsche Eigenart im Klaren ist. Das uns erhaltene opus Clementinum 
aus der Trilogie Protrepticus, Paidagogus und den Stromata, sowie den kleine- 
ren Schriften: Quis does salvetur, Eclogae propheticae, Excerbta ex "Theodoto und 
Hymnus Christi servatoris bestehend, enthált eigentlich nur ein Werk von dem 
man abstrakte und epistemologische Gedankengánge erwarten kann - die 
Stromata. Über die Schwierigkeiten der Begriffsfindung, -abgrenzung und 
-bestimmung in eben diesem Werk wurde schon oft und zu recht geklagt. 
Die befundene Not machte dennoch erfinderisch und man kam überein 
die Stellen mit den zu untersuchenden Begriffen festzuhalten, diese stati- 
süsch aufzulisten und sie letztendlich zu analysieren. Man kann getrost sein 
bei dieser Vorgehensweise nach dem Willen des Alexandriner vorzugehen, 


? 9.X. NwxoAGoc, 'H xypiotiaxvuei à ew xot uci) £v oxécei npóc vv £AXnvueiiv qiAo- 
cogíav xatà KAnpievta tóv' AAeSavópéa, Kleronomia 11,1 (1979) 59-92. 

3 H.A. Blair, 77e kaleidoscope of truth. Types and Archetypes in Clement of Alexandria (Worthing 
1986). 

* L. Rizzerio, La nozione di àxoAovOia come "Logica della verità" in Clemente di 
Alessandria, Aiista di filosofia néo-scolastica 79 (1987) 175-195. 

? Rizzerio, ibid., 175: ,|Ora, se si tiene presente che la conoscenza della verità (yv&oic) 
é per Clemente lo scopo della vita umana e la sua beatitudine, si capisce l'importanza 
della questione e l'interesse che essa puó suscitare nello studioso". 
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der ausdrücklich ein eklektisches Vorgehen bei der Behandlung seines 
Werkes forderte.* 

Das Ziel des vorliegenden Aufsatzes ist es diese Stellen des Alexandriners 
in ihrem philosophischen und theologischen Kontext zu untersuchen, welche 
die Wahrheit (&Affews) mit Hilfe eines erláuternden Satzes zu bestimmten 
suchen. Clemens spricht zwar an 790 Stellen seiner Werke auf verschiedene 
Weise von der Wahrheit, dem Wahren oder dem Wahrsein, aber in der Fülle 
dieser 790 &An0-Stellen finden sich nur vier Fragmente die einer Begriffserk- 
lárung nahe kommen. Sie lauten folgendermafen: 


1) 'AnÀác yàp oUtoc &AnÜOci xowáóc Aéyetot ravtóc vonto te koi 
aioOnto9." 
So wird führgewóhnlich als Wahrheit einfach das bezeichnet, was nicht 
nur geisüg sondern auch sinnlich wahrnehmbar ist. 
'AAfe& «€ ériotrium &AnOobc, f| 68 £&us tfjo émOstac ériotpum 
à&Xnóv.? 
Die Wahrheit ist die Wissenschaft vom Wahren, der Besitz der Wahr- 
heit ist die Wissenschaft von den wahren Dingen. 
3) [...] «8 6$ ó&Afevo», xpi; oco. 100 natpóc, Épyov &oti too Aóyou 
aioviov [...].? 
Die Wahrheit" ist die Gnade des Vaters und das ewige Werk des 
Logos. 
4) 'H cvvfjüexo, 1j 6€ eig obpavóv &váyeu t &Af Oeo. 
Die Wahrheit ist der Umgang, der uns in den Himmel führt. 


H2 
— 


Obwohl die ersten zwei Aussagen die Merkmale einer klassischen Defininon 
tragen, muf) die Frage nach einer direkten Definiionsabsicht des Alexan- 
driners, wenn man den unmittelbaren Kontext der angeführten Sátze betrach- 
tet, zuerst verneint werden. Aber eine fehlende Definitionsabsicht muf 
eine Definiionsmóglichkeit nicht ausschlieBen. Dies ist besonders in den 
Stromaia der Fall, einem Werk, in dem Clemens besonders zu verschlüsseln 
und zu verschleiern weif. So spricht er beispielsweise davon, daf) er nicht 


l 


nur dem Uneingeweihten den Zugang zu seiner Schrift erschweren,!! son- 


dern auch dem Eingeweihten die Sache keineswegs leichter machen will." 


$ Str. II 3,3; I 56,3; VII 111,3. 

' Str. VI 150,4. Übersetzung T. Klibengajtis. 

? Str. II 76,3. Übersetzung Klibengajtis. 

? Paed. I 60,2. Übersetzung O. Stáhlin, Clemens von Alexandria. Der Erzieher I (München 


1935) 258. | 
!? Prtr. 109,1 vgl. Homer, Og. IX, 27. Übersetzung Klibengajtis. 
! Str. VII 110,4. 


? Str. VI 22. 
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Wenn man noch um den Grundsatz dieser Schrift weiB, dab die Worte 


? so wird 


dort oft einen anderen Sinn besitzen, als sie zunáchst angeben! 
beinahe jedem Interpretationsansatz Tor und Tür geóffnet, auch dem dort 
eine Definition zu suchen, wo keine direkte Definitionsabsicht des Alex- 
andriners vorliegt. 

Natürhch besitzt nicht jede Begriffserláuterung vom Typ A ist B die 
Merkmale einer formell-logischen Definition, wenn man durch die letztere 
eine korrelative Definition. versteht, in der áquivalente Ersetzbarkeit von 
Definiendum und Definiens herrscht, sowie der Grundsatz defimiw fit per 
genus proximum et differentiam specificam. beachtet wird. Geht man von solch 
einem Definitionsverstándnis aus, so sind nur die ersten zwei der oben 
vorgestellten Wahrheitsbezeichnungen des Clemens Definitionen. Um dies 
klarzustellen, muB man die Aussagen des Alexandriners ein wenig um- 
schreiben, ohne ihren Sinngehalt zu verándern. Die erste Aussage lieBe 
sich folgendermafBen festhalten: 


Wahrheit ist alles Wahrnehmbare auf sinnliche oder geistige Weise 
definiendum *?^ genus proximum differentia specifica 
definiendum *?  definiens 


Die zweite lautet wie folgt: 


Die Wahrheit ist die Wissenschaft vom Wahren 
definiendum *^ genus proximum differentia specifica 
definiendum *?  definiens 


Bei der dritten und vierten der vorgestellten Wahrheitsbezeichnungen 
handelt es sich um theologische Aussagen, die keine Ersetzbarkeit von 
Definiendum und Definiens aufweisen und demnach keine formell-logischen 
Definitionen sind. Denn weder ist jeder ,, Umgang der uns in den Himmel 
führt^ mit der Wahrheit gleichzusetzen, noch ist ,,die Gnade des Vaters 
und das ewige Werk des Logos" mit der Wahrheit gleichnamig. Deswegen 


!5 Str. IV 4,1 [...] étepov uév t1 xot& tóv eipuóv tv Aóyov unvoovta,, év6eixvopeva 


6& GÀÀo ct. 
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werden wir von den philosophischen Wahrheitsdefininonen und den theo- 
logischen Wahrheitsbesümmungen sprechen, um einerseits der formellen 
Logik, andererseits Clemens gerecht zu werden, welcher auf seine eigene 
Weise doch etwas Verbindliches über die Wahrheit aussagen wollte. 


Die philosophischen Wahrheitsdefinitionen 


Die náhere Betrachtung der ,rein* philosophischen Passagen im Werk 
des Alexandriners, die wohlweislich aus seinem theologischen Gesamtkonzept 
herausprápariert werden müssen, láBt im gleichen Mae auf seine philo- 
sophische Erudition, wie auf seinen Ekleküzismus schlieüen. Der letztere 
spricht, zugegeben, für seine philosophische Uneigenstándigkeit. Prüft man 
jedoch seine zahlreichen und vielfálhgen Quellen und untersucht dabei ihre 
Verwertung, so muf) man ihm diese Orniginalitát zugestehen, die auf der 
Art und Weise der Auswahl, nicht auf der Eigenleistung beruht. Da min- 
destens die Hálfte der gesamten Clemensforschung sich auf die eine oder 
die andere Weise mit seiner philosophischen Abhàngigkeit befaft, wáre die 
Annahme, daf) die oben vorgestellten philosophischen Wahrheitsdefinitonen 
ausschlieBlich von Clemens selbst stammen kónnten, recht riskant und 
schwer zu begründen. Um die wahrscheinliche Quelle des Alexandriners 
zu finden, die leider in der kritischen Stáhlin-Ausgabe nicht angegeben 
wurde, muf) man aus den Wahrheitsauffassungen der verschiedenen Schulen 
diese heraussuchen, die der clementinischen am áhnlichsten sind, sowie auf 
seine wahrscheinliche, unmittelbare Quelle verweisen. 

Es ist anzunehmen, dan) der Ursprung der ersten clementinischen Definition: 
&nÀÓc yàp oUtaoc &AnÜsia kowüc Aéyetot ravtóc vontoo t£ xoi aioO0ntob!* 
sich bei Heraklit von Ephesos findet. Doch die zeitlich náher liegende 
philosophische Quelle des Alexandriners war wahrscheinlich der Skeptiker 
und Heraklitinterpret Ainesidemos von Knossos. Was Heraklit anbelangt, 
so wird uns vom Plutarch sein Wort überliefert, da ,,dde Wachenden 
eine gemeinsame Welt haben (xoig £ypnyopóoi £vo. xo kowóv xóopov eivau), 
wáhrend von den Schlummernden sich jeder an seine eigene wendet*.P 
Diese Aussage scheint vom Wirklichkeitsverstándnis des Philosophen aus 
Ephesos zu handeln und wird von manchen Forschern so interpretiert, da 
nach Heraklit das einzige Kriterium. der. Wirklichkeit die. Gemeinschaft 


^ Str. VI 15044. 
5 Plutarch, De superstittone 166 c; Heraclitus, Fragmenta 89. 
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sei. Der Zustand der gemeinsamen Erkenntnis wird demgemáàf) der 
Gemeinschaft der Wachenden zugeordnet, wahrend der individuell Schlum- 
mernde seinem Subjektüvismus überlassen bleibt. Aber welche Art von 
Erkenntnis bedeutet für Heraklit ,,das Wachsein ^? Zuerst muf die sinn- 
liche Erkenntnis, die ja allen gemeinsam 1st, obwohl sie keine gemeinsame 
Erkenntnis darstellt, als ungenügend und trügerisch zurückgewiesen wer- 
den, da bekanntlich Herakht den Sinnen keinen Glauben schenkte und sie 
für schlechte Zeugen^ hielt." Eine sichere Erkenntnis sah er hingegen im 
Denken, einer Tátigkeit, die erstens allen gemeinsam ist (Góvov &oti n&o1 1Ó 
qpovéew),'? und zweitens eine Funktion des góttlichen Logos darstellt, wel- 
cher wiederum eine Gemeinschaft aus denen schafft, die an ihm teilhaben. 
Diese herakliische Erkenntnislehre handelt, wie schon erwáhnt, eigentlich 
von der Wirklichkeit und nicht von der Wahrheit. Da aber einem Wahr- 
heitsverstándnis zuerst ein bestimmtes Wirklichkeitsverstándnis zugrunde 
liegt, konnten die skeptischen Heraklitinterpreten behaupten, daB der gemein- 
same Logos, als der Garant des Gemeinsamen, vom Heraklit als das Wahr- 
heitskriterium angesehen wurde.'? Führen wir uns nochmals das xoiógc, aus 
der clementinischen Wahrheitsdefinition (&Afjevs xowüc Aéyetoa navtóc vontoo 
t€ xoi aio8ntoo) ins Gedáchtnis, so wird der herakliische Hintergrund der 
».gemeinsamen Welt* (kowóg kxócpoc), des gemeinsamen Denkens* (Góvov 
&oti n&c1 tó gpovéew) und des ,,gemeinsamen Logos* (kowóg Aóyoc) ersicht- 
lich. Clemens zeigt die Bedingungen unter denen xotg also ,führgewóhn- 
lich", ,im allgemeinen" von der Wahrheit geredet werden kann. Obwohl 
das clementinische kowvàóc vor dem Aéyetot steht, über dieses Verb eine 
Aussage macht und eigentlich nicht auf die Erkenntnisweise der Wirklichkeit 
(navtóc vontoo te kai aio0nto) bezogen werden kann, so láft es sich ver- 
treten, dal) das, was kowóg also ,,gemeinsam" gesagt wird, von der 
Gemeinschaft behauptet wird. Das heraklitische Wahrheitskriterium. der 
Gemeinschaft scheint hier erkennbar zu sein. Hier aber enden auch schon 


/5 R. Herbertz, Das Wahrheitsproblem in. der. griechischen. Philosophie, (Berlin. 1913) 67; 
F. Jürss, Qum Erkenntntsproblem bei den. frühgriechischen Denkern, (Berlin. 1976) 75. 

7 Heraclitus, Fragm. 107. 

I5 Herakl, Fragm. 113; vgl. Herbertz, ?5:d. 71. 

I? Sextus Empiricus, Adversus mathematicos VII 127: (6 66 'HpáxAewog) [. ..] tóv 6£ Aóyov 
xpuriv tfj; &AnÜOeiac &ropatvetat oo tóv óxotovOfyxote, GAXX tóv xowóv xoi Ociov; Adv. 
math. VII 131 tootov 6i] :óv kowóv Aóyov kai Ociov koi o9 xoà uetoyiv ywópueOo Aoywot, 
xpurfipiov &AnÉstag qnoiv o0 'HpáxAsevoc. OOev tó u£v xowfi nct qovópevov, toot! eivou 
ti016v (tQ xowàQ yàp xai Ocio Aóyo Aapávetau, tó 8€ twi uóvo rpoonirtov irtotov 
bnàpxew 1x tijv £vavtiav aitiav. 
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die Gemeinsamkeiten der beiden Denker, denn im Gegensatz zum Heraklit 
erkennt Clemens die sinnliche Erkenntnis durchaus an.? Ferner ist seine 
Wirklichkeitsauffassung, eher eleatisch, wenn man bedenkt, daB er die Fülle 
des Seins in der Teilhabe an dem unwandelbaren Gott sieht?! 

Das heraklitische Gedankengut ,,der gemeinsamen Welt ist wahrschein- 
lich zu Clemens durch die Vermittlung des Ainesidemos gelangt. Dafür 
spricht erstens die Àhnlichkeit im Wortlaut der Wahrheitsdefinitionen der 
beiden Denker. Zweitens ist es anzunehmen, daB Clemens die Ansichten 
des Ainesidemos kannte, so daf er diese, wenn auch nicht explizit, zitie- 
ren konnte. Zwar wird des Ainesidemos Name nirgends von Clemens 
erwáhnt, noch láBt sich in seinen Schriften ein ausdrückliches Ainesidemos- 
Zitat finden. Aber die Ansichten der Pyrrhonáer, zu denen ja auch Ainesi- 
demos gehórte, waren Clemens nicht unbekannt, da er im achten Buch 
der Stromata mit ihnen polemisiert.? Ferner wurde bekanntlich ein Grofiteil 
der Lehre des Ainesidemos, darunter auch seine Wahrheitsdefinition, von 
Sextus Empiricus überliefert, einem Autor, den Clemens sicherlich kannte, 
da er seine Schriften insgesamt zehn Mal herbeiruft,? was wiederum 
dafür spricht, daB unser Autor wahrscheinlich mehr von Sextus gelesen 
hatte, als er angeführt hat. Da Ainesidemos, genau wie Clemens, in Alex- 
andrien wirkte, konnte besonders in dieser Stadt die skeptische Über- 
lieferung den Autor der Siromata erreichen. Der Zeitraum, der zwischen 
Ainesidemos Tod und Clemens lehrender Tátigkeit verstrich, láBt sich heute 
nur schwer bestimmen.? Es láOt sich aber sicherlich festhalten, daü Clemens 
nach Ainesidemos wirkte und sich zu dessen Ansichten stellen konnte. 


? Prtr. 51,3-4; 103,2; Paed. II 41,3; 64,2; 66,3; Str. I 26,3; II 9,5; 13,2-3 u. a. 

^! Prtr. 69,3; Paed. I 54,1; Str. VII 16,6. 

^ Strom. VIII 15,1-16,3. 

^ Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math. I 288 cf. Clem. AL, Strom. V 70,2; Ad». math. VII 
43 cf. Strom. VII 53,2; Adv. math. VII 132 cf. Strom. V 111,7; Adv. math. VII 151 cf. 
Strom. VII 93,3; Adv. math. VIII 12 cf. Strom. VIII 13,1; Adv. math. IX 59 cf. Strom. 
V 5,3; Adv. math. IX. 124 cf. Strom. VI 125,5; Ad». math. IX 159 cf. Strom. II 80,4; 
Adv. math. YX. 161 cf. Strom. II 79,5; Pyrr. Hyp. 1,14 cf. Strom. VII 89,2. 

^ KEusebios von Cásarea, Praep. evang. 14,18,29. 

^ Nach G. Reale soll Ainesidemos sein Hauptwerk ca. 43 vor Christus geschrieben 
haben: :d., Storia della filosofia antica. Vol. IV: Le scuole dell età imperiale (Vita e Pensiero. 
Pubblicazioni della università cattolica Milano, Milano 1978) 152. V. Brochard gibt 
zuerst sehr breite zeitliche Rahmen an (80 v. Chr. — 130 n. Chr.) die er spáter auf 
den Zeitraum 80-60 v. Chr. einschránkt: :Z., Les sceptiques grecs (Paris '?1981) 242-243; 
A. Goedeckemeyer spricht von ,,der zweiten Hálfte des ersten vorchristlichen Jahrhunderts: 
id., Geschichte des griechischen Skeptizismus (Leipzig 1905 repr. New York 1987) 210-211. 
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Für die Inspiranon des Clemens, die vermutlich auf Ainesidemos zurück- 
geht spricht auch die nàhere Textkritik. Denn stellt man die Wahrheits- 
definition der beiden Alexandriner nebeneinander, so wird manche Über- 
einsüimmung sichtbar: 

Ainesidemos: 


'AAn0fi u£v eivot tà kowügc nào gowópeva, [. ..] óOev xoi dÀnÜec eepovójuo 
eipic0ot xo ui Affov civ. xowiv yvópumnv 25 


Wahr ist das, was allgemein allen erscheint, deshalb kann man gleichlautend 
das wahr nennen, was der allgemeinen Erkenntnis nicht verborgen ist." 


Clemens: 


"Anc yàp oUtoc &An sux xowwüc A£yero navtóc vontoo te koi aioOnto0.?? 


So wird fürgewóhnlich als Wahrheit einfach das bezeichnet, was nicht nur 
geisüg sondern auch sinnlich wahrnehmbar ist. 


Halten wir zuerst die Áhnlichkeiten fest, um im Nachfolgenden deutli- 
cher die Unterschiede herauszustellen. Da haben wir vorerst das Adverbium 
xoivüc und das Adjektiv xàg bzw. nàv, welche in beiden Definitionen vor- 
kommen. Bei ÁAinesidemos wird das Wahre durch, das ,,was allen erscheint 
also die Erscheinungen (qgowópevo) bestimmt. Bei Clemens fállt das Wort 
qowópevov nicht, sondern die beiden Erkenntnisweisen, die geistige und 
die sinnliche, werden genannt. Natürlich stehen im Hintergrund der bei- 
den Wahrheitsauffassungen zwei verschiedene Wirklichkeitsauffassungen der 
beiden Denker. Ainesidemos sah das Wahrheitskriterium in der Erscheinung 
(poivópevov), und zwar in dieser Erscheinung, die allen gemeinsam ist, dem 
Kotvàgc qowópevov also. Im Gegensatz zu anderen Skepükern, die entweder, 
wie Pyrrhon von Elis, annahmen, daB der menschliche Geist, von den 
Erscheinungen der Dinge, die sich in ihm abspielen, nicht auf die Dinge 
selbst schlieBen kann;? oder, wie Sextus Empiricus, behaupteten, daf) es 
unmóglich sei zu entscheiden, welche Bewufitseinsinhalte einem Exisierenden 
entsprechen und welche nicht,? kann man die Lehre des Ainesidemos als 
ein Zugestándnis an das sehen, was er die ,dogmatische Philosophie" 


?9€ Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math. VIII 8,5; vgl. VII 42,4; VIII 48,1. 

? Übersetzung Klibengajtis. 

?? Str. VI 150,4. Übersetzung Klibengajtis. 

? Vgl. Goedeckemeyer, ibid. 10, 72. 

9 Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math. VII 25; VIII 141; vgl. Herbertz, :bid. 98; Goedeckemeyer, 
ibid. 294. 
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nannte. Da er den Skeptizismus als den Weg zur herakliüschen Philosophie 
bezeichnete,?! wird in der Lehre vom xoig qowópevov der Subjektivismus 
der Finzelerscheinungen im Sinne des heraklitischen xotóg Aóyog überwun- 
den.? Der Objektivismus hingegen wird im zweiten Teil der Definition des 
Ainesidemos (&Anf0éc oepovópoc eipfjioDot xó um AfQov tijv xowiv yvoumnv) 
dadurch bekráfügt, indem das Wahre mit dem assoziert wird, was der all- 
gemeinen Erkenntnis unverborgen bleibt.* 

Das Wahre als das Unverborgene ist auch latent in der clementinischen 
Wahrheitsdefinition vorhanden, denn was ist unverborgener als die, allen 
zugángliche, sinnliche und geistige Erkenntnis (&Affüew xowóc Aéyeto navtóg 
vontob t€ xoi aicO0ntov) von der er spricht? Diese Einstellung làBt auf ein 
gesundes Vertrauen in die Sinneswahrnehmung schliefen und erlaubt die 
Schluffolgerung, daB das Wahre das Primáre und folglich das Falsche das 
Sekundáre ist. Dort wo Ainesidemos von der allgemeinen Erkenntnis (kownr| 
yvàun) spricht, unterscheidet Clemens die geistige und sinnliche Wahr- 
nehmung, die ja allen gemeinsam ist. Der philosophisch bewanderte Clemens- 
Kenner wird sich über die ainesidemische Inspiration wundern, wo er doch 
eher eine platonische, stoische oder letztlich eine aristotelische erwartet 
hátte. Es bleibt jedoch zu bedenken, daf wenn auch Clemens in die 
Schatzkammer einer bestimmten philosophischen Terminologie greift, er 
dabei seine theologischen Ziele nicht aus den Augen làfit. So kann er sich 
auch des Ainesidemos bedienen, ohne gleich die skeptische Lehre von der 
Unerkennbarkeit der Dinge an sich zu übernehmen. Wenn Clemens die 
geistige und die sinnliche Erkenntnis als gesondert angibt, láBt das auf eine 
Unterteilung der Wirklichkeit in xóopog vontóg und xóopoc aiotntóg schlie- 
Den, die sich tatsáchlich bei ihm einfindet und den platonischen Fanfluf) 


*! Sextus Empiricus, Pyrr. Hyp. I 210. 

? Dieser Zusammenhang wird schon von Sextus Empiricus gesehen: /Z., Adv. math. 
VII 126-134; vgl. Herbertz, :b:d. 106-111; Brochard, :5:d. 275-280; Goedeckemeyer, :5i4. 
231-232. 

33 Greek-English Lexicon, (ed.) H.G. Liddell u. R. Scott, (Oxford ?1961) 63: àAn8f, 
dor. &Aa0fc, éc, (0o, — AavOóvo: &AnO&c «6 ui An oronintov EM. 62.15): *uncon- 
cealed", so "true", *real", opp. "false", *apparent^; O. Apelt, Wahrheit [in:] :Z., Platontsche 
Aufsátze (Leipzig-Berlin 1912) 47: *[...] die Etymologie des Wortes àAfgew. [. . .], die 
sich in unseren Wórterbüchern findet, náàmlich Affüew, Aafeiv, "verborgen sein! mit dem 
privativen Alpha. Das Wort bedeutet also subjektv die Aufrichtigkeit, objektiv genom- 
men das 'Nichtverborgensein', also die Erkenntnis dessen, was ist"; áhnlich K. Bormann, 
Platon (Freiburg-München 1973) 54; The Phiebus of Plato ed. with introduction, notes and 
appendices by R.G. Bury (Cambridge 1897) 204. 
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zeigt. Es bleibt festzuhalten, daB wenn sich auch Clemens bei seiner 
Wahrheitsbezeichnung an dieser Stelle platonisch ausdrückte, er keine onto- 
logische oder gar kosmologische Aussage treffen wollte. Er wollte vielmehr 
in der Sprache Platons, welche ihm für die Darstellung des Gegensatzes 
zwischen sinnlich und geistig am Adáquatesten erschien, die zwei verschie- 
denen Bereiche des Seins und des Erkennens schildern.? Die clementini- 
sche Wahrheitsbezeichnung kónnte auch so gedeutet werden, daB) all das, 
was, auf dem sinnlichen oder geistigen Wege, wahrnehmbar ist, auch wirk- 
lich wahr ist. Besteht denn in dieser Konzeption überhaupt die Móglichkeit 
einer falschen Erkenntnis? In dem Satz, welcher der vorgestellten Wahr- 
heitsdefinition direkt vorausgeht, hàált Clemens fest: 


Ot 8& yf) ériotópievot tijv Yv&ow o068& xavoviGew O0vavtou tiv ATO eLav. 75 


Wer aber von der Erkenntnis nichts weiB, der kann auch die Wahrheit nicht 
richtüg beurteilen. 


Die Gnosis, hier als Erkenntnis übersetzt, scheint also ein der Wahrheit 
übergeordneter Wert zu sein und das benutzte Verb éríotagoa scheint ein 
sicheres Wissen (ériotfjum), wenn nicht gar eine Wissenschaft, anzudeuten. 

Ein besseres Verstándnis des Gnosis-Wahrheits-Verháltnisses eróffnet die 
zweite philosophische Wahrheitsdefiniüon, die sich am Ende einer quas 
Klassifizierung der verschiedenen Wissenszweige einfindet:?" 


** Kóonog vontóg vgl. Str. IV 159,2; V 33,2; V 34,7; V 35,5; V 363; V 38,66; V 
93,4; V 94,1; Exc. 27,2; vgl. Plato, Resp. 508 c; 509 d; 511c-d; 517b-c; 532 a-b; Tim. 
37a; 5lb-c; 92c; Epin. 981 c. Kóouog aio0ntóc vgl. Str. II 5,1; V 33,2; V 35,5 V 37,1; 
V 93,4; Exc. 59,4; vgl. Plato, Phaed. 83 b; Thaet. 156 b-c; T:m. 28 b-c; 37 b; 52 a; Dsf. 
411 c. 

5 Ahnlich J. Wytzes, The Twofold Way (ID, 130; H. Koch, Pronoia und Paideusis. 
Studien tiber Origenes und. sein. Verháltnis zum. Platonismus (Berlin 1932) 130. 

3$ Str. VI 150,3. Übersetzung Stáhlin, Clemens von Alexandria. Die. Teppiche IV (München 
1937) 342. 

? Str. II 76,2-3 napáxewo 62 tfj £mvottium f| 1 &uneipia xoi fj eiónotg coveoig te koi 
vónoic kai yv&cic. koi fi u£v elónoie éxociun tàv xaB' OAov xox' eloog ein üv: f| 68 éunewto 
énotfium xepiAmntkfi, Gore xoi oiov éotw Ékactov noAvnpavuoveiv: vónoig ó& émocium 
vor|tob- koi oovecic éniovium evuAntoo fj oouAnots &duevántooc fj cou fAntun 6ovogts 
&v opóvnoic éctt koi érioctüpm, xoi £vóc xoi &k&otov xoi rávvav tGv eic Éva Aóyov: Yvóotg 
6& éniotfum xoo óvtoc aoxo0 fj ériotfium eoppovoc toic ywopévotg; &Afew 1e émocium 
&AXnOo0c, 1 62 ÉEic «fic &AnOetac éxiotum &An06v. 
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'AAfiOgw xe ériotum GAnOobc, 1 68 EG, cfi &AnOstac £uociun inv. 


Die Wahrheit ist die Wissenschaft vom Wahren, der Besitz der Wahrheit ist 
die Wissenschaft von den wahren Dingen. 


Auf den ersten Blick kann man diese zweite Wahrheitsdefiniton für ein 
wenig tautologisch halten, wenn man das Nebeneinander der Termini ,,die 
Wahrheit (&Xf8ew), ,,das Wahre* (16 &ÀAnOéc) und ,,die wahren Dinge" (tà 
&An08) betrachtet. Doch das Werk des Alexandriners ist immer als ein 
Ganzes zu sehen und zu untersuchen. Manchmal kann man auch ein feh- 
lendes Glied durch ein woanders vorhandenes ersetzen. liest man seine 
beiden Wahrheitsdefiniionen zusammen, so kann man auf die Frage , Was 
sind die wahren Dinge?" durchaus antworten. Es sind diejenigen, welche, 
nach der ersten Definition. (&Af8gvo. koww&g Aéyetox tavtóc vontoo te xoà oi- 
oOnto$), für jedermann sinnlich. und geistig erkennbar sind. Diese ,,wah- 
ren Dinge^ (tà &Àn08) sind auf verschiedene Weise durch die verschiedenen, 
von den in der zweiten Definition aufgezáhlten, Wissenschaften erkennbar, 
sprich durch die eiónoic, éuneipto, vónotc, ooveotc, epóvnoic, und yvGoig. Sie 
bilden in ihrer Gesamtheit sozusagen die Materie ,,des Wahren" (x6 àAn0&c), 
wovon die Wissenschaft der Wahrheit handelt. Man muf) aber bedenken, 
daB die Wahrheit zwar als das letzte Element der clementinischen Wis- 
sensskala: eiónoic, £unetpto, vónoic, cóveotic, oepóvnoic, yv&otc, &AfOew. aufge- 
führt wird, aber nicht die hóchsten Stufe der Erkenntnis darstellt. Dies 
wird der Gnosis vorbehalten, welche ,,von dem Sein selbst^ handelt. Was 
ist aber die clementinische Gnosis? Es ist die innerste, unmittelbare Schau 
der Dinge in Gott, wo sie, wie er selbst, unveránderbar sind. Diese Feststellung 
làBt sich daraus herleiten, daB. der Begriff der yvàoig vom Alexandriner 
synonym mit den Termini: oogío,? émitun, Oscopto. und éxonxteio* ver- 
wendet wird. Die Gnosis ist also eine Art ,kondensierte^ Erkenntnis, die 
dem Gnostiker zuteil wird. Ebendieser Gnostiker, welcher zu dieser Schau 
(énonteio, 8eopio) die zugleich die hóchste émvotym ist, gelangt, kann aus 
dieser Perspektive die Hierarchie der Wissenschaften und ihren verschie- 


33 Str. II 76,3. Übersetzung Klibengajtis. 

3 Str. IV 54,1; VI 61,1; VI 133,5; VI 138,2; VI 146,2; vgl. W. Volker, Der wahre 
Gnostiker nach Clemens Alexandrinus (Berlin 1952) 306. 

99 Str. II 47,4; VI 162,44. 

* Str. I 15,2; II 47,4; IV 3,2; su. VII 68,4. Vgl. Volker, ibid. 312-313. 
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denen Wahrheitsgehalt bestimmen.* Er besitzt im hóchsten Mafee die cle- 
mentinische &&u tfjg àÀnOctaoc. Denn im zweiten Teil der zweiten Wahr- 
heitsdefinition heift es: 5j 6& £&i tfjg &AnOsíac ériotüum &An06v. Der £&u- 
Begriff füllt in diesem Zusammenhang wahrscheinlich deswegen, weil der 
Alexandriner die ériotüum stricte stoisch auffabt und mittels des £&-Begriffes 
definiert. Für welche £&g-Bedeutung wir uns entscheiden, ,Zustand", 
,Besitz", oder , Eigenschaft", für die clementinische Wahrheitslehre ist es 
wichtig, daf nur derjenige, welcher die Wahrheit so fest besitzt, daB sie ihm 
gleichsam zu etwas Habituellen, zu einem Zustand wird, dal) nur er zu 
der , Wissenschaft von den wahren Dingen" gelangen kann. Nicht von 
ungefáhr wird eben dieser £&g-Begriff benutzt, wenn Clemens von den sitt- 
lichen und intellektuellen Tugenden des Gnostikers spricht. Denn diese 
hóchste Wahrheitsstufe ist dem Gnostiker, dem ,,Vielwissenden* (roAviópic) 
vorbehalten. Schon in dem vorausgestellten Gnosis-Kommentar wird klar, 
wie sehr bei Clemens die philosophische Ebene, von der theologischen ver- 
einnahmt wird. Auf diese Weise kommen wir nun zu den theologischen 
Wahrheitsbesüimmungen, welche das philosophisch-spekulative Denken des 
Alexandriners auf ihre Art und Weise ergánzen. 


Die. theologischen. Wahrheitsbestimmungen 


Die Wahrheit kann also nur derjenige bestimmen, welcher um die wahre 
émctnun weiB. Diese ist mit der Gnosis identisch, welche wiederum die 
Kenntnis der góttlichen Wirklichkeit ist. Bei Clemens ist also das wahr, 
was mit dem góttlichen Paradigma übereinstimmt. Denn letztendlich, sagt 
er, gibt es nur die eine Wahrheit, die wir vom Logos — dem Sohne Gottes 


*? Str. VI 162,4: 1 yàp tQ Óvt1 £mvociumn, fjv qauev uóvov Éyew 1óv yvootixÓv, katáAmvig 
éctt Befato 6x Aóyov &AnOGv koi BeBaiov éri tijv. tfi; aittag Yvàoiv &vóyovoa, o Ó€ 
émiotfuov 100 &AnOobc xepi o6nxotobv abt(ka xai toO veuoóo0g repli tó ato értiotfljuov 
bnápxeu Str. I 97,4 &và 1óv atóv ov Aóyov, xoi uic o0onc &AnOstac, £v yeouetpio p£v 
yeopuetpiac &AfOew, £v uovoixfj 6& uovoufic, x&v quiAocogítq tfj óp0f '"EAAnvum ein àv 
&AnOe. 

$9 Str. II 76,1 'Qc oov fi &ocíum émocntkíá eot É&ic, d' fi t éntotocOo copfaivet, 
yivexaa 88 f] xatáAnyig atf) &uetártotog oro Aóyov; vgl. Str. II 9,4 «iv yobv émotüunv 
ópiGovtat qiAoc0óQov raióe &&w detántotov ono Aóyov; vgl. Chrysippus, Fragmenta logica 
et physica 93, 1-4; Sextus Empiricus, Pyrr. Hyp. II 214; Adv. Math. VII 151; Diogenes 
Laertius, Vitae VII 47,165; Theodoret, Graecarum affectionum curatio Y 107; Philo, De congr. 
erud. 140. 

** Str. VI 99,3; VII 3,6; VII 46,9; VII 70,5; uaa. 

$$ Str. I 44,2; vgl. Homer, 7l. I 311; Plato, Gorg. 486 d, 465 c. 
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lernen kónnen.* Wenn man von dem clementinischen  Logosverstándnis 
spricht, so hat man, wie richtigerweise Lilla feststellte," zwischen der histori- 
schen Person Jesu Christ und dem metaphysischen Prinzip, zu unterschei- 
den. Mit dem letzteren befaft sich Lilla sehr eingehend und stellt heraus, 
daB der clementinische Logos in drei Stadien auftritt.? Im ersten ist. er, 
als der góttliche voog, der alle góttlhichen Ideen beinhaltet, mit Gott iden- 
tisch.? Im zweiten geht er aus dem góttliche voüg heraus, wird zu einem 
unabhángigen Sein und zum Schópfer der sichtbaren Welt? Im dritten 
Stadium erscheint der Logos als das immanente Weltprinzip und die 
Weltharmonie.? Ein so verstandener Logos beinhaltet das góttliche Paradigma, 
ist die letztendliche Wirklichkeit zu der man durch émotüum und durch 
die Gnosis den Zugang erhàált. Von diesem metaphysischen Hintergrund 
aus werden die zwei theologischen Wahrheitsbesummungen des Alexandriners 
verstándhch. Die erste von ihnen lautet: 


» 'H 6& às « xàpic o$00. toO natpóc, Épyov $oti toO Aóyou aidviov.? 


Die Wahrheit ist die Gnade des Vaters und das ewige Werk des Logos. 


Sie folgt auf ein Fragment, in dem das mosaisch Gesetz (vópog), wel- 
ches ,die alte Gnade* (xóàpig naAoià) genannt wird, der ,ewigen Gnade*^ 
(xX&pig &iOvoc) des Jesus Christus gegenübergestellt wird, wobei die verschie- 
denen Zitate aus dem Prolog des Johannesevangelium kompiliert werden.?? 
Die clementinische Formulierung steht auch in der Schuld dieses Evangeliums, 
denn der Terminus épyov, kommt nur im Johannesevangeliuum vor, und 
zwar als die Bezeichnung des messianischen Wirkens Jesu im Willen des 


*€ Str. I 97,4 uóvn 86€ fj xopia atn à few dxapeyyxetontoc, jv ra pà t vi too coo 
xoioevópue0o; Str. I 97,2 [. ..] oUto pi obong tfic &AnÉOstac x0AXà xà cvAXauavónevo 
1póc Gitnotv atfic, 1 96 eüpeoio Ov vioU. 

*' S.R.C. Lilla, Clement of Alexandria. A Study in Christtan Platonism and Gnosticism, (Oxford 
1971) 199; vgl. 113-117; 158-163. 

*5 Lilla, :b:d., 200. 

9 Str. IV 155,2; vgl. Aristoteles, De anim. III 4, 429 a 27; Str. V 73,3; Str. V 16,3; 
vgl. Plato, Parm. 132 b. 

* Str. V 16,5; Str. IV 156,2. 

3! Prtr. 5,2; Str. V 104,4; Str. VII 5,3-4; Str. VII 9,2. 

? Paed. I 60,2 'Opaxe tà AéSetc tfi; ypo«fig: &ri u£v to vopuov «é660n» qnoi uóvov, 
«f| 66 à feo», xópic ooo toO rotpóc, Épyov &ati toO Aóyou aióviov xoi obkéri 6(6000o1 
A&yexa, &ÀXà «O1 'Inoo» yivecOod, «oo xopic &yéveto o068 Év»; vgl. Joh 1,17; 1,3. Über- 
setzung Stáhlin, Clemens von. Alexandria. Der. Erzieher 1 (München 1935) 258. 

?* Paed. I 60,1; vgl. Joh 1,17. 
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Vaters. Dieses Épyov, stammt, wie die gesamte Heilstat Jesu, vom Vater, 
und kann demzufolge als xópig 100 xatpóc bezeichnet werden. Spricht man 
von der Wahrheit im logo-christologischen Kontext, so darf man nicht 
auDer acht lassen, daB der Sohn Gottes bei Clemens nicht nur die Wahrheit 
lehrt und zeigt, sondern er selbst die Wahrheit ist? Da er, wie schon 
erwáàhnt, an der Weltschópfung beteiligt war und an der Welterhaltung 
beteiigt ist, ist er auch derjenige, welcher all das Wissen über die Welt 
umfaDt. Aus diesem Verstándnis heraus kann der Logos-Chrstus vom 
Clemens émwtüun und yvGoi; genannt werden. Das wiederum impliziert 
für die clementinische Wahrheitslehre, daf) einerseits alles Wissen und jeg- 
lhche Wahrheit von dem Logos-Christus ausgehen und andererseits, alles 
menschliche Wahrheitsstreben, nolens volens, christozentrisch ist. 

Da die Wahrheit vom Clemens ,die Gnade des Vaters" genannt wird, 
sollten wir ein wenig bei dem Gott-Vater-Verstándnis des Alexandriners 
verweilen. Wie schon erwáhnt wurde, ist für Clemens das wahr, was mit 
dem góttlichen Paradigma übereinstimmt und durch den Logos-Christus 
übermittelt wird, aber letztendlich vom Gott dem Vater stammt. 


Tíg oov ó BactiAebg t&v t&vtov; Os0g tfi; tàv Óvtov &AnOstag tó uétpov. "Donep 
oov 1Q uétpo xaxa Anni và uetpobpeva, ottoci 6€ koi tQ vofjoat tóv Ücóv 
uetpeitot xo xaxa Aag áverot fj &Ad061. 


Wer also ist der Kónig aller Dinge? Es ist Gott, der Mafistab für die Wahrheit 
des Seienden. Wie also mit dem Mafistab das zu Messende erfaft wird, so 
wird auch durch die Erkenntnis Gottes die Wahrheit gemessen und erfaft. 


Gott-Vater kann deswegen ,,der Maf'stab für die Wahrheit" (tfjg &ÀAnOetag 
1ó uétpov) genannt werden, da er als Schópfer ,,des Seienden* (t&v óvtav) 


die Natur des Alls umfaBt.? Die Wahrheit weilt also bei dem wirklich 
seienden Gott,? sagt Clemens an einer anderen Stelle und wenn er sich dabei 


* Joh 4,34; 6,29; 10,32; 17,4. 

5 Die Johannesstelle 14,6 'Eyó eiu [. ..] t &àAf& wird ausdrücklich an folgenden 
Stellen zitiert: Str. I 32,4; V 16,1; Exc. 61,1. An anderen als bekannt vorausgesetzt: 
Str. II 12,1; II 52,7; IV 156,1. 

5€ Str. IV 156,1 6 68 vió cogía té ott xoi éxiotium xoi &Af ew. xoi 6o. GA X toto 
cvyyevi; Str. VI 2,4 ^ yvàoig 6€ tuv xai 0 rapóóeiwog 0 nvevpatikóc atóc fiiv 0 ootilp 
onópxe [. . .]. 

37 Prtr. 69,1. Übersetzung Stáhlin, Clemens von Alexandria. Mahnrede 145. 

59 Prtr. 692-3. 

5» Str. VII 91,3 61x xAeiovoc toívuv qpovtíóoc épeuvntéov t]v 1Q Óvti &ÀfOeav, f) uóvn 
x£pi 10v Óvtax Óvxa Ücóv xaxayivetoi. 
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der platonisch inspirierten Wendung (5 óvtog àv)? bedient, so meint er 
damit, daB Gott der Letztseiende, Letztwirkliche und der Letztwahre ist.9! 
Somit ist das im eigenthchen Sinne wahr, was am góttlichen Sein. Anteil 
hat. Die Wahrheit ist mit Gott so organisch verbunden, daf) Clemens von 
einem ,,Gebáren der Wahrheit spricht? und da Gott die ganze Wirklichkeit 
umfaDt, ist er auch derjenige, welcher die volle Teilnahme an der Wahrheit 
gewáührt.9? 

Die zweite theologische Wahrheitsbezeichnung zeigt ein wenig den Weg 
zu dieser Teilnahme und lautet: 


'H cvvfiüe, 7j 68 eic obpavóv &v&yei, n &Af Os. 5* 


Die Wahrheit ist der Umgang, der uns in den Himmel führt. 


Das hier benutzte Wort covvfüewx, mit dem die Wahrheit charakterisiert 
wird, ist im Griechischen zweideutig und sogar vieldeutig.9 Es kommt bei 
Clemens háufiger vor*? und wird von ihm meistens im Sinne einer schlech- 
ten, nicht gottgemáflien Gewohnheit verwendet.? Der Kontext der ange- 
führten Wahrheitsbestimmung handelt von der Notwendigkeit die, als hart 
empfundenen, Forderungen des Christentums anzunehmen, welche mit der 
Bitterkeit der. Arzneien. (8h tàv qappókov a$otnpio) verglichen werden. In 
diesem Zusammenhang wird der ovvfBews die in den Abgrund führt, eine 
andere, in den Himmel führende, entgegengestellt. Die erste tjóet p£v koi 
yapyaAiGe, was den Gedanken zuláfit, daB hier der geschlechtliche Umgang 
gemeint sein kónnte. Wahrscheinlich muf) die Bedeutung des ,,Umgangs* 


9? Auf die Plato-Stelle Phaedr. 247 c7 oboía Óvtoc o0co. wird ófters verwiesen: Prtr. 
23,1; 89,2; Str. I 95,7; Str. IV 16,3; Str. VI 163,1; Str. VII 15,4; Str. VII 54,4; Str. 
VII 91,3. 

9! Str. V 108,6; vgl. Oracula Sibyllina, Frag. 1,10-13; Str. VI 137,2. 

$? Str. IV 9,1. 

93 Prtr. 11453. 

9* Prtr. 109,1. "AAA" opeig u£v 1ó avotnpóv tfj; ootnpiac oxopévew oo kaptepeie, 
xaOánep 6& tàv ovttov toic YAukéow n6óue0o. Ówx tiiv Aeórnta. tfj fóovfic npotuidvtec, 
i&tox Ó& puc xoi oyváGe tà mixpà cpayovovra Tiv atoOnow, àAXX t00c &oÜOeveic tov 
otópaxov pávvuotv fj tàv gappékov avotnpia, oUtoc joe u£v xod yapyaA (Ger f) oovriOeu, 
&AÀ.' fj n£&v &eig xó Bápafpov Oei, f) cvviiOgw, 1) 6$ ei; obpavóv &váyeu fj few, «tpoxeto» 
pv 1ó npáxtov, «&AÀ' dyoOTi xoopotpópoc»; vgl. Homer, Od. IX, 27; Übersetzung Klibengajtis. 

95 Greek-English Lexicon 1715: ovvifj9ews, y, L. 1. a) habitual intercourse, acquaintance, 
intimacy; b) sexual intercourse; 2. of animals, herding together; II. 1. habit, custom; 2. 
the customary usage of language; III. customary gratuity. 

96 Insgesamt 33 x: Prtr. 17 x; Paed. 4 x; Str. 11 x; Exc. 1 x. 

97 So z.B. an folgenden Stellen: Prtr. 99,1; Prtr. 101,1; Paed. I 1,2; Str. III 101,1. 
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der clementinischen covvffoeww zugeordnet werden, denn seine Leser haben 
ja noch keine Gewohnheit, ebenfalls ovvfüewx, im. Guten, der sie in den 
Himmel führen kónnte. Pflegten sie aber einen so intensiven Umgang mit 
der Wahrheit, wie es das griechische Wort cvvfjQews andeutet, so würden 
sie selber wahrer werden, würden an der Wahrheit, an Gott und seinem 
Logos-Christus Anteil haben und würden so, bildlich gesprochen, in den 
Himmel geführt werden. 

Zusammenfassend láft sich sagen, daB das clementinische Wahrheits- 
verstándnis von der unmittelbaren sinnlich-geisügen Erfahrung ausgeht, 
durch die Wissenschaft vervollkommnen wird, von dieser durch die Gnosis 
die Teilnahme an der góttlichen Wirklichkeit gewáhrt und asketische For- 
derungen an die Wahrheitssucher stellt. Die Bereiche der Ontologie, Episte- 
mologie, Theologie, Christologie und Moraltheologie werden miteinander 
verflochten, was dem Forscher die Analyse zwar erschwert, aber dem 
Menschen das Leben erleichtert. Denn man lebt ja gleichzeiüg in verschie- 
denen Seinsbereichen und stellt die Wahrheitsfrage auf verschiedene Weise. 


Ul. O. Lange 8/33 02-685 Warszawa, Poland 


REVIEWS 


Macarios de Magnésie, Le Monogénés. Introduction générale, éditton critique, tra- 
duction frangaise et commentaire par Richard Goulet. Tome YT: Introduction générale; 
Tome II: Édition critique, traduction frangaise et commentaire (Textes et 
traditions 7), Paris: Librairie philosophique J. Vrin 2003, 383 * 445 p., 
ISBN 2-7116-1647-9, € 80 (pb). 


The study of the ancient philosophical anti-Christian polemic has wit- 
nessed an upsurge of interest in the last two decades. After the sketch of 
the siatus quaestionis by S. Benko and A. Meredith (4NRW II, 23, 2, Berlin- 
New York 1980, 1055-1149), we have seen the publication of, e.g., R. 
Wilken, 7he Christans as the Romans Saw Them (New Haven-London 1984); 
RJ. Hoffmann, Celsus: On the True Doctrine (New York-Oxford 1987); G.B. 
Bozzo & S. Rizzo, Celso: Il discorso della verità contro 1 cristtam: (Milano 1989); 
G. Rinaldi, Biblha gentium (Roma 1989); E. Masaracchia, Giuliano Imperatore: 
Contra Galilaeos (Roma 1990); R.J. Hoffmann, Porphyry's "Against the Christians? 
(Amherst 19945! G. Rinaldi, La Bibbia dei pagani (2 vols.; Bologna 1997- 
98); J. W. Hargis, Aga:nst the Christians. The Rise of Early Anti-Christian Polemic 
(New York etc. 1999); J.G. Cook, Te Interpretation of the .New "Testament in 
Greco-Roman Paganism (Vübingen 2000) and a new edition of Porphyry's 
Contra Christianos by P.F. Beatrice has been announced for the near future.^- 
To this list we can now happily add Richard Goulet's new and important 
critical edition, with translation, introduction, and exegetical notes, of 
Macarius of Magnesia's rather neglected treatise Monogenes (formerly Apokritikos), 
a large two-volume work of some 830 pages. 

The subject of this magnum opus is an early Christian treatise of consid- 
erable importance since it contains substantial quotations from a work in 
which an anonymous Greek philosopher combats Christianity with a wide 
range of arguments. It is well-known that Adolf von Harnack, as many 


! "This book has a misleading title since it deals only with the fragments related to 
the unnamed opponent in Macarius Magnes! work. 

? It should be added, though, that Beatrice does not beheve that a separate treatise 
Against the Christians ever existed; he rather opines that the anti-Christian arguments were 
part of a larger work by Porphyry to which also his De philosophia ex oraculis haurienda 
belonged. See his entry "Porphyrius" in 7RE 27 (1997) 54-59. 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2004 Vigilae Christianae 58, 332-341 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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and after him, regarded the unnamed opponent as none other than 
tonic philosopher Porphyry, and more than half of the fragments 
nack's edition of Porphyry's Against the Christians consist of passages 
facarius Monogenes? but this did not go uncontested. The text of 
iüse pretends to be a verbatim report of a five-days public debate 
1 Macarius and an anti-Chrisüan philosopher whose name is not 
aed. Both the arguments of the philosopher, who raises serious and 
nt objections to the New Testament and has sharp criticism of both 
nd Paul, as well as those of his Christian opponent are often inter- 
und deserve closer attention than has been paid them so far. Sadly 
, the only manuscript of the work, discovered in 1867 in Athens 
ited by Charles Blondel in 1876,* is now lost. Moreover, it is incom- 
t begins somewhere in the middle of book 2 and ends before the 
chapters of book 4; book 5 is missing as well. In addition to that, 
nuscript is corrupt 1n many places and Goulet confesses that 1t has 
cremely difficult and occasionally impossible to reconstruct the orig- 
t. So many riddles remain, but nonetheless Goulet has done us an 
us service by preparing this first new edition after Blondel. 
1 instructive f(Forschungsgeschichte' (14-40), Goulet first sketches the 
h on Macarius Magnes before the discovery of the manuscript, done 
on the basis of the few citanons from the work by Nicephorus of 
ntinople (9th century) and some others. He highlights the fact that 
of these early scholars regard *Macarius' not as a name but an 
'€ (blessed) and *Magnes' not as a designation of his place of ori- 
jm Magnesia") but as a proper name (the blessed Magnes?) a point 
come back to later. After the publication of the editio princeps in 
ne sees that the identification of the anonymous adversary with 
Hierocles (the target of Eusebius' Contra Hiroclem) or. Porphyry, or 
jnation of both, gains ground, although some who favour a later 
we open the possibility that Julian the Apostate may be the unnamed 





his Porphyrius, *Gegen die Christen"" in APAW.PH 1916, Berlin 1916, 3-115; 
ue Fragmente des Werks des Porphyrius gegen die Christen, SPAW 1921, Berlin 
6-284. It is amazing that A. Smith omitted the fragments of Aganst the Christians 
. new Teubner edition of the fragments of Porphyry's works with the argument 
y are readily available in the recent () edition by Harnack; see his Porphynus, 
?, Stuttgart-Leipzig 1993. 

KAPIOY MATNHTOX. 'Axokpvtóc fj Movoyevrig. Macar. Magnetis quae. supersunt 
code edidit C. Blondel, Paris 1876. Actually the book was seen through the press 
Foucart after Blondel's unümely death (he died in 1873 at the age of 37). 
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opponent. Others, such as Theodor Zahn, identify Macarius with the bishop 
of Magnesia (in Asia Minor) called Macarius who was present at the Synod 
of the Oak in 403; Zahn thinks this bishop wrote a refutation of 3rd and 
4th century anti-Christian polemics in general around 400. T.W. Crafer, 
on the other hand, dates Macarius around 300 and argues that the debate 
took place before the Diocletian persecution; the combatants were Hierocles 
and Macarius Harnack sees in Macarius the bishop of Magnesia, who 
wrote this work in the last quarter of the 4th century, but whose target 
was no other than Porphyry. Since, however, Macarius knew Porphyry's 
work only in an anonymous and abridged form, he was not aware of the 
idenüty of his opponent (!). Others remain inclined to see either Julian or 
Hierocles as the anonymous opponent or to assume that the bishop indeed 
reacted to an anonymous antü-Christian treatise that made use of many 
arguments levelled by Celsus, Porphyry, Hierocles, and Julian. To date 
there is no consensus on any of these major issues. Át the end of this sur- 
vey (40) Goulet lists a dozen or so problems that sall remain by and large 
unsolved. | 

The first he deals with is the title. Since the only manuscript 1s acephalous, 
we have to rely on the tables of contents of the book or references to it 
as we find them in some other early documents (about these see further 
below). This leaves us with 'Azokpvtikóg npóg "EAAnvag or Movoyevils noc 
"EAÀnvag or 'Anokpvttkóc fj Movoyevii npóg "EXAAnvac. Goulet rightly says that 
the latter double title is probably a conflaton and that of the two single 
ütles the easily understandable Apokritikos is more likely to have replaced 
the difficult Monogenés than the other way round. But what does Monogenés 
pros Hellénas mean as a book title? Based upon Macarius! own use of the 
word, it seems most feasible that AMfonogenés (sc. logos) here has primarily 
the sense of "Discours d'un genre unique adressé aux Hellénes" but with 
the double-entendre of "Discours du Fils unique . . ."?. This seems rather odd, 
but I have no alternatve to offer. 

The second problem is the identity of the author. Goulet suggets that 
it is more natural to interpret Makarios Magnés as 'Macarius of Magnesia 
than as 'the blessed Magnes," and I fully agree. He also tends to believe 
Photius! report that Macarius, bishop of Magnesia, attended the Synod of 


? "The Greek Magnés can indeed mean "living in Magnesia! (see LS] s.v). 

* For references to publications by these and other authors I must refer the reader 
to Goulet's notes. Crafer published the only English translation (though an abridged 
one) of Macarius! work in 1919. 
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the Oak in 403 and argues that nothing contradicts the identification of 
these two men. But he wisely adds that it is impossible to idenüfy them 
*de facon incontestable" (51). Even so he thinks his position can be strength- 
ened by geographical considerations. Many details in the text suggest a 
much greater acquaintance with Asia Minor than with any other geo- 
graphical area. But that is, of course, not in any way a proof that our 
Macarius was the man of the Synod of 403.7 

Another problem 1s the dating of the work. Here Goulet again concedes 
that certainty may be unattainable, but he carefully suggests, on the basis 
of his tentative identification of Macarius with the homonymous bishop of 
Magnesia who was active at the Synod of 403, that the work may have 
been composed in the final quarter of the 4th century rather than a cen- 
tury earler. It is—'nter alia—the christological views of the author that 
favour this later date. Moreover, twice in this treatise the author refers to 
events that have taken place more than 300 years after events in the New 
Testament period (4.5.1 and 4.5.2); and one has to keep in mind that these 
chronological remarks are made by the opponent (at least according to 
Macarius), 4.&., before Macarius wrote his refutation. Only an overly skep- 
tical person could defend an early date around 300, then; a date after 350 
is much more reasonable. Also the references to the remarkable expansion 
of the monastic movement in the East (2.7.10; 2.16.26-29) make sense only 
by the final decades of the 4th century, not much earlier (l'heodoret sketches 
its zenit as occurring between 365 and 440).? This dating is further confirmed 
by Macarius' strikingly critical atütude towards the legitimacy of the impe- 
rial power, which—in the fourth century—is only to be explained against 
the background of Valens' violent rule (364-378), says Goulet, a point of 
view that will probably not go unchallenged. 

Goulet rightly regards the public debate setüng as a literary fiction but 
argues that there is good reason to assume that Macarius did not himself 
invent the objections to Christianity in order to easily refute them. It is 
not so much the disparity in style and diction between the unnamed oppo- 
nent's objections and Macarius! responses that pleads in favour of his use 
of a pagan source (this disparity could still be explained as part of Macarius! 
technique), but it is rather what Goulet calls "le rapport dialectique entre 
objections et réponses," which he defines as follows: *Macarios passe 


7 | also do not understand how Macarius could have borrowed details from John 
Malalas (6th cent.!; see p. 52. 
5 See P. Canivet, Le monachisme syrien. selon "Théodoret de Cyr, Paris 1977. 
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systématiquement à cóté des objections, i! néglige la pointe philosophique 
d'arguments attestés par ailleurs dans la littérature anüchrétienne, il laisse 
sans réponse certains éléments de l'objection, tandis qu'il se livre à des 
développements que n'appelaient pas les objections de l'adversaire" (71- 
72). This leaves no room for doubt: Macarius used a written source. This 
source, however, has ostensibly been heavily edited by him? so that one 
cannot simply use the *quoted' objections of the pagan philosopher as 'frag- 
ments' (in the sense of :psissima verba) of his onginal text. Even so it is clear 
that his work consisted primanly of sustained attacks on the person and 
teaching of both Jesus Christ and the apostle Paul (to a lesser degree Peter 
was also his target). Since the philosopher presents Christians as persons 
without any political power but at the same time as constructors of big 
churches, a tentative dating of his writing to the years about 300 seems 
defensible. Goulet does not deal with the intriguing question of why it took 
(almost) a century before this attack on Christianity was answered (but see 
below). 

Before tackling the major issue of the identity of the pagan philosopher, 
Goulet discusses his personality and his attitude towards Christianity. Due 
to the heavy redactional hand of Macarius, his personality remains vague. 
What litle can be said with certainty, however, is that the philosopher 
had a heart-felt disdain for Christ and his followers. Jesus is neither a sage 
nor a hero, let alone a god, he is a muddle-headed teacher; Paul is a great 
hypocrite; and Peter is an erratic personality. The New Testament testifies 
to the lamentably low level of its authors; much of what is said in it (e.g., 
about the Parousia) is irrational and absurd: "il s'en tient au choc subi par 
l'esprit cultivé devant le caractére parfois contradictoire, paradoxal et méme 
brutal de certains passages du Nouveau Testament" (106).'? 'The philoso- 
pher's historical and geographical knowledge is far from exceptional and 
does not suggest a level comparable to Porphyry's. His philosophical stance, 
as far as it is recoverable, is a kind of general Platonism that has no clearly 
Neoplatonic elements. 

After all this, it comes more or less as a surprise that the long chapter 
on "Identification de la source paienne" (112-149) arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the unnamed philosopher was, after all, none other than Porphyry. 


? For an elaborate stylistic analysis underpinning this conclusion by Goulet see pp. 
76-89. 

!? The philosopher focuses almost exclusively on the New Testament; he has only 
10 references to Old Testament passages. 
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All alternatives are reviewed and fairly tested but all fail to pass the test. 
In spite of several points of contact between the unnamed philosopher and 
Celsus, the latter hardly focuses on the New Testament documents and— 
quite unlike the unnamed philosopher—he also regards Christianity as a 
threat to the empire and the Hellenic tradition. The unnamed philosopher 
refuted by Lactantius in his /nsüitutiones cannot be our philosopher because 
of the political focus of the former and the lack of any agreements between 
what litlle we know of his arguments and those of Macarius! opponent. 
Hierocles, the author of the Philaléthés who is often seen as a good alter- 
native to Porphyry in this respect! is not our unnamed philosopher since 
there are too many striking differences between the tone and arguments 
of the two and "on ne reléve pas des rapprochements suffisamment étroits 
pour que l'on puisse conclure à une identification des deux auteurs" (126). 
As to Julian the Emperor, in spite of *un grand nombre de rapproche- 
ments," which is to be expected in view of "l'existence d'un. matériel 
polémique commun" (127), there are hardly any close parallels between 
the texts of the two authors. But then, there 1s Porphyry, and here we 
find *des paralléles beaucoup plus proches que ceux que nous avons ren- 
contrés jusqu'ici" (127). And indeed, with no other anti-Christian author 
does one find more and closer agreements than with this Platonist. What 
would seem to militate against the hypothesis that our unnamed philoso- 
pher is Porphyry is the fact that at a certain moment Macarius invites his 
opponent to have a look at a passage in Porphyry's Philosophia ex oraculis 
haurtenda (3.42.6), without even hinting at the fact that this Porphyry is his 
opponent. But that is no serious objection because, in view of the literary 
ficaon that the debate took place in the recent past between Macarius 
himself and his adversary, he simply could not tell that his opponent was 
Porphyry (who had already died almost a century ago). 

There remain problems here, however. If Origen mentioned Celsus by 
name, if Eusebius mentioned Hierocles by name, if Methodius as well as 
Eusebius and Apollinaris mentioned Porphyry by name, and if Cyrillus 
mentioned Julian by name, why, then, would Macarius keep his opponent 
anonymous? Of course, one could say that only in this way could he pre- 
sent the debate as having taken place recently with himself as the defen- 
der of Christianity. But it is very hard to imagine that this literary fiction 


!! "The most recent defense of this position is E. DePalma Digeser, 'Porphyry, Julian, 
or Hierokles? The Anonymous Hellene in Makarios Magnes' Afokritikos, 71S 53 (2002) 
466-502. 
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carried more weight with Macarius than the fact that he engaged in a bat- 
tle with. Christianity's most formidable opponent in antiquity, a man who 
wrote no less than 15 books Contra Christianos. And why would he engage 
in this battle after several others had already done so better than he ever 
could? And, finally, how is it to be explained that the unnamed philoso- 
pher focuses almost entirely on the New Testament, whereas we know that 
Porphyry also dealt critically with. the. Old. Testament? These questions 
remain unanswered by Goulet's hypothesis. Although it is a. subjective 
judgement, I for one find too much in the unnamed opponent's objections 
that looks non-Porphyrian. I therefore venture the hypothesis? that Macarius' 
opponent never existed but that Macarius created him in order to enable 
himself to write a book that refuted what he himself regarded as sull the 
most important and threatening arguments against Christianity brought for- 
ward by its opponents in the past two centuries, from Celsus to Julian. Of 
course, Porphyry was one of them, indeed the most impressive one, and 
this explains the close parallels with Porphyry in about 50?/ of the frag- 
ments.? *Faut-il supposer plutót que Macarios ou sa source ont compilé 
les objections de diverses polémistes? Aucun indice ne le suggére. On a 
au contraire, à la lecture des objections, l'impression d'une cntque fort 
homogeéne" (135). Yes, but this homogeneity may be exactly the result of 
Macarius! purposeful selecion and redaction. As Goulet himself says, C'est 
lui qui a sélectionné, agencé et enchainé les thémes du discours de 
l'Adversaire, c'est lui qui les a mis en forme" (138). In all fairness, it should 
be said to his credit that Goulet is the first to admit that there is no com- 
pelling proof of the identity of the unnamed philosopher with Porphyry. 
"Finalement, la question doit rester ouverte" (135; cf. 149). The main prob- 
lem is that we actually know rather little about the early anti-Christian 
polemicists because for the most part their works were destroyed by the 
Christians. Goulet is well aware of this, since he says that "il faut recon- 
naitre la possibilité que Macarios ait utilisé un traité grec aujourd'hui com- 
plétement disparu" (139). 

The largest chapter of the first volume is devoted to a thorough study 
of Macarius as a theologian and apologist. In. 80 pages (150-231) a fine 
and balanced sketch is presented of the accomplishments of this neglected 


? Not unlike the one suggested by Theodor Zahn (see above). 

55 It should be said here that Goulet's synoptic presentation of the agreements and 
disagreements between Porphyry and Macarius' unnamed philosopher (vol. I, 269-278) 
is immensely helpful. 
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author whose opponent has usually received much more attention than he 
himself. Here Goulet wants to do full justice to the man, and so he does. 
For reasons of space I can summarize his findings only very briefly. As an 
apologist, Macarius does not, or at least not always, rise to the level of his 
opponent—as has already been noted, he sometimes does not even fully 
comprehend what his opponent's argument implies (Goulet also speaks of 
his "incapacité à discerner le caractére propre et incommunicable de la 
foi religieuse"; p. 163).^ But he does know how to apply the techniques 
of ancient rhetoric. As a theologian, Macarius fares better. His system of 
thought is coherent and can be situated very clearly in post-Nicene but 
pre-Constantinopolitan theological milieus, although his theology and chris- 
tology is not on a par with, say, that of the great Cappadocian Fathers of 
this period. He should rather be seen as representing the mainstream 'pop- 
ular theology' of his time. *En fait, ce document exprime trés bien ce qui 
représentait la foi pour les hommes d'alors et 11 permet d'observer les cor- 
rélations qui existent entre cette foi et les désirs, les craintes et les inter- 
rogations de l'époque" (231). What I missed in this otherwise excellent 
chapter was a discussion of Macarius! negative attitude towards Jews and 
Judaism, a topic that certainly deserves closer investigation.? 

The final chapter of vol. I 1s about the transmission of the text. Here 
Goulet distinguishes between extant manuscripts and those that are lost. 
As to the latter category, these are the manuscripts reportedly found and 
used by Nicephorus in the 9th century, by Janos Laskaris around 1500, 
and by Turrianus (lorrensis) in the middle of the 16th century. It is of 
course especially their quotes from the now lost parts of the book that are 
most valuable. To this category belongs also the manuscript found and 
used by Blondel for the editio princeps, once belonging to the National Library 
at Athens but enigmatically lost since 1876 (it dates from the 14th-15th 
cent.). The extant manuscripts are those miscellaneous ones which contain, 
inter alia, tables of contents of the Monogenes, scholia on biblical texts with 
passages from Macarius, or other documents containing summaries of cer- 
tain passages from his text, for instance in treatises on the Eucharist. On 
the basis of a detailed analysis of all these data, Goulet tries to reconstruct 


/* Sometimes Macarius bases his defence upon a wrong translation of the biblical 
text, as in 2.31. 

5 Unfortunately, the word index is not exhaustive (see p. 305) and the word /oudaios 
was excluded so that it is difficult to find the many places where Macarius speaks about 
the Jews. 
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the contents of the work in its entirety. At page 247 we finally find Goulet's 
stemma of all no-longer-extant codices. In this chapter he shows his mas- 
tery in the field of meticulous analysis of textual traditions. 

Volume II contains Goulet's reconstruction of the Greek text and his 
French translation on facing pages. He presents this material in a very 
user-friendly manner. For instance, not only are the page numbers of 
Blondel's edition and those of the lost manuscript he used indicated zn mar- 
gine, but the reader 1s also helped by brief marginal annotations indicat- 
ing where Macarius! response to an objection by his adversary begins when 
there is a considerable distance between the two (as is often the case), and 
also the other way round in the form of references back to the place where 
the objection here answered can be found. In the margin one also finds 
the references to the numbering of the *fragments' in Harnack's edition of 
Porphyry. In view of the high degree of corruption of the Athenian man- 
uscript there are many places where conjectures were unavoidable and 
Goulet consistently alerts the readers to this by indicating conjectural read- 
ings in the text, not only in the apparatus. There are several apparatuses: 
On the left hand (often spilling over into the right hand) page one finds 
a list of sigla for the documents where the text of (parts of) the page can 
be found; further there is an apparatus criticus; an additional apparatus on 
marginalia in the Athenian ms.; and an apparatus of sources (mainly bibli- 
cal On the right hand page one finds an apparatus discussing textual 
problems, but in the text of the translation the reader is also referred (by 
means of letters) to the scriptural apparatus and (by means of asterisks) to 
the many exegetical notes which have been relegated to the end of the 
volume (pp. 377-436: Appendice exégétique). These exegetical discussions 
sometimes amount to very useful mini-essays (see e.g. pp. 380-382 on the 
problem of the delayed coming of salvation, or pp. 405-407 on objections 
to the doctrine of the bodily resurrection). Here one also finds a wealth 
of references to parallels in early patristic sources and to scholarly litera- 
ture. The translation is fluent, as far as I can judge, even though Goulet 
keeps rather close to the original. The constitution of the Greek text 1s a 
tour de force on which much could be said, but I prefer to leave that mat- 
ter to more competent colleagues (although I want to say that I found 
Goulet's conjectures often very ingenious). 

To conclude: This is a project in which a number of formidable obsta- 
cles had to be overcome. Goulet here presents the results of several decades 
of wrestling with these problems. These results are impressive. The care with 
which Goulet has dealt with all these often intractable matters is exemp- 
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lary. Not only students of Macarius but also those who are interested in 
the field of anti-Christian critique on the part of pagan Greek intellectuals 
owe him a great debt. Even if one is not convinced by everything Goulet 
proposes as a solution (as in the case of the identity of the unnamed ad- 
versary), that does not detract in the least from the great value of his work. 
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Dominique Cóte, Le théme de l'opposition entre Pierre et Simon dans les Pseudo- 
Clémentines (Collection des Études Augustiniennes, Série Antiquité 167), Paris: 
Institut d'Études Augustiniennes 2001 [Diffusion exclusif: Brepols, Turnhout, 
Belgique], VIII -- 300 p., ISBN 2-85121-188-9, € 49 (pb). 


L'opposition entre les deux personnages, l'apótre Pierre et Simon le 
Magicien, représente le théme central du Roman pseudo-clémentin, qui 
est aussi traitée par d'autres textes de la littérature chrétienne ancienne, 
depuis les Actes des Apótres. La recherche de D. Cóté se propose d'analyser les 
personnages de Pierre et Simon dans le cadre de leur opposition et de "voir 
en quoi la forme que revét ce théme est caractéristique des Pseudo-Clémentines" 
(p. 2; cf. p. 19). Une forme de scepücisme à l'égard des résultats jusqu'ici 
obtenus par la recherche sur les origines de l'oeuvre pseudo-clémentine 
conduit l'auteur à étudier, indépendamment du probléme des sources, "la 
forme définitive qu'a recue le texte pseudo-clémentin, c'est-à-dire les Homélies 
et les AReconnaissances, et la signification qui s'y rattache" (p. 3). C'est un 
travail nouveau dans son genre et utile, qui peut figurer comme une excel- 
lente introduction à l'étude des Pseudo-Clémentines: une oeuvre parmi les plus 
tourmentées du christianisme des premiers siécles. La dissertation est divisée 
en trois chapitres: (I) L'opposition entre Pierre et Simon dans les Pseudo- 
Clémentines (pp. 21-945 (IT) L'opposiüon entre Pierre et Simon: types et 
formes littéraires (pp. 95-134); (IIT) L'opposition entre Pierre et Simon: 
théme et variations (pp. 135-256). Étant donné l'importance des matiéres 
traitées par D. Cóté, nous en ferons une présentation un peu plus longue. 

Dans le premier chapitre, l'auteur analyse les figures pseudo-clémentines 
de Pierre et Simon pour voir sous quelle forme le théme de leur opposi- 
tion se réalise dans les Homélies (7 H) et les Reconnatssances (7. R). 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2004 Vigiliae Chrishanae 58, 341-352 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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Le cadre général de l'obbosition en H. Les deux personnages, Pierre et Simon, 
sont construits, tout d'abord, selon une certaine symétrie par rapport à 
leurs origines, statut et formation (pp. 23-29). Cette symétrie s'explique par 
la volonté de l'auteur de H de présenter les deux personnages comme des 
rivaux. Mais 1l ne s'agit pas d'une simple rivalité! Pierre et Simon incarnent 
une vision dualiste du monde, qui est représentée par "la regle de la syzy- 
gie" (H IL18,1 et IL.15-17) (voir pp. 30-33). Dieu, qui est lui-méme un, a 
divisé tout ce qui existe en couples opposés *dichós kai enantiós", qui don- 
nent lieu à une division de la réalité en deux camps séparés, indiqués 
comme la droite et la gauche (H IL16,1). L'homme est le seul à jouir d'une 
liberté qui le rend capable de devenir juste ou injuste, et pour lui Dieu a 
inversé la configuration des couples, en lui présentant, en premier lieu des 
choses petites et en second lieu des choses grandes (H 1L,15,2). En con- 
naissant cette régle, l'homme est en mesure de choisir entre les deux camps 
qui forment la réalité. À ce point on peut observer peut-étre que la forme 
du dualisme, en H, rappelle celle qui est connue, par exemple, par les textes 
de Qumran et les Testaments des XII Patriarches: Dieu, cause supréme 
de l'univers, gouverne le monde par l'intermédiaire de deux esprits ou de 
deux anges, cf[. H. XX,3,4 et 9,6 (les deux rois, que Dieu a établis, sont 
la main droite et la main gauche de Dieu). C'est, d'ailleurs, la seule forme 
de dualisme, qui pouvait étre acceptée par la tradition juive orthodoxe. Or, 
si l'on s'en tent au couple Pierre/Simon, qui nous intéresse dans cette 
régle, Pierre doit venir aprés Simon et il est lié à lui "comme la lumiére 
aux ténébres, la science à l'ignorance, la guérison à la maladie" (H 11,17,3). 
Quant à Simon, il est, d'aprés le texte de H VIL 2,3, *une puissance de 
la gauche" et à ce titre il a recu le pouvoir de maltraiter ceux qui ne con- 
naissent pas Dieu. Par conséquent, les *prodiges" que Simon accomplit sont 
"inutiles", ils ne produisent dans les foules que stupeur et tromperie. Alors 
que les "miracles" de guérison, accomplis par Pierre, apportent conversion 
et salut (cf. H 1IL33,4-5). Or, c'est dans ce méme registre que jouent les 
discours de Pierre et de Simon (cf. p. 33). Pierre enseigne une doctrine qui 
apporte le salut: "Il n'y a qu'un seul Dieu, le créateur du ciel et de la terre". 
Simon, par contre, apprend aux hommes qu'il y a plusieurs dieux dans le 
ciel et détourne ainsi ses auditeurs de la vérité, pour leur perte (cf. H III, 
39,2-3). 

Le cadre spécifique de l'opposition en H. et en. R. est représenté par les discus- 
sions entre Pierre et Simon. En R, les débats se déroulent à Césarée, tandis 
qu'en H ils se déroulent à Césarée et à Laodicée. À l'origine, les discus- 
sions étaient concentrées à Césarée, la Grundschrifi pseudo-clémentine n'avait 
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pas les entretiens de Laodicée (p. 69). L'ordre des discussions est donné 
par R. 

La discussion de Césarée en H dure trois jours (H 111,29-58; cf. II1,58,2), 
mais on ne connait que celle du premier jour. Le débat concerne l'unité de 
Dieu, qui correspond à la thése de Pierre. Par contre, Simon soutient qu'il 
y a plusieurs dieux (cf. H IIL,38,1). Les arguments des deux opposants sont 
essentiellement d'ordre scripturaire. Simon base sa thése sur les Écritures 
juives. Pierre oppose son principe exégétique: les Écritures se contredisent 
(H 11L42,4), elles contiennent des parties mensongéres (H IIL,50). Les Écri- 
tures disent tout, par les textes bibliques on peut prouver tout ce qu'on veut. 
 L'unique critére de vérité est la doctrine du Prophéte de vérité (H. IIL11,1; 
cf, en H 111,522, la citation de Jn 10,9: "Je suis la porte de la vie"). Il 
faut faire le discernement des Écritures selon l'enseignement du Prophéte 
(H 11L,50,2: citation du /ogion agraphon: "Soyez des changeurs éprouvés"). 

La discussion de Laodicée dure quatre jours (H XVI-XIX). L'auteur de 
H a placé les derniéres discussions entre Pierre et Simon à Laodicée, aprés 
leur mission respective de ville en ville. Premiére journée (H. XVI): la doc- 
trine juive sur la monarchtie divine (H. XVIL,1,2) est opposée au polythéisme 
de Simon, basé sur les Écritures (H XVL,5,3). Pendant la deuxiéme journée 
la dispute se déroule autour de deux thémes: l. la forme de Dieu (H. 
XVIL 7-12), la forme de l'homme est modelée sur celle de Dieu (cf. H 
XVLJ19,1); 2. l'évidence est préférable à la vision (H XVIL5,6; 13-19). Le 
théme de la troisiéme journée (H. XVIII) contient les idées fondamentales 
de la doctrine de Simon: le créateur du monde n'est pas le Dieu supréme, 
celui-ci est un autre Dieu, qui seul est bon et qui est resté jusqu'ici inconnu 
(H XVIILI,1). Le créateur du monde est un dieu inférieur, juste mais pas 
bon. Le Dieu inconnu est *une puissance cachée, inconnue de tous et du 
créateur lui-méme" (H. XVIIL11,3). Le Dieu inconnu est la "grande puis- 
sance" (*megalé dynamis") (H XVIIL,12,1). Le texte principal de la démon- 
straton de Simon est le logion de Mt 11,27 par. Lc 10,22 (cité en H 
XVIIL13,1: "Personne n'a connu le Pére, si ce n'est le Fils, et personne 
non plus ne connait le Fils, si ce n'est le Pére, et ceux à qui le Fils veut 
le révéler"). Sur la base de ce texte, Simon prétend étre le Fils, le seul qui 
ait connu Dieu; prétension que Pierre réfute ainsi: Simon, tu n'es pas Celui 
qui se tient debout (— /o Hestós, 'Immuable, H XVIIL14,3; cf. H XVIIL6,4: 
tu n'es pas le Fils, l'Immuable). Simon, donc, n'est pas la révélation sur 
terre de la grande Puissance. Théme de la quatriéme journée: l'existence 
du Mauvais et son origine (H. X1X,3-8; 19-23). Puis, pendant la nuit (H 
XX,1,D), a lieu un enseignement de Pierre, réservé à ses disciples. Pierre 
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revient à la question de l'existence du Mauvais et à son origine (H. XX, 
1-9; dans ce contexte il est question des deux royaumes et des deux rois 
(cf. X X,2,2; 2,5), qui sont la main droite et la main gauche de Dieu (cf. 
XX,3,4-7). 

Conclusion. Pierre remporte la victoire sur Simon. Selon la régle des syzy- 
gies, les foules passent de l'emprise de Simon à celle de Pierre, jusqu'au 
triomphe final de l'apótre à Antoche (p. 59). 

Dans ce contexte de l'affrontement entre Pierre et Simon en H, un aspect 
méritait d'étre mis davantage en évidence. Pierre n'est pas seulement le 
disciple le plus éprouvé du Prophéte de vérité (cf. p. 23), mais, en tant que 
tel, il est le dépositaire et l'interpréte des mystéres du royaume des cieux", 
révélés par le Prophéte (cf. H XIX,20,1): ce qui explique l'exhortation de 
Pierre à savoir discerner la vérité dans la Bible, d'aprés le logion. agraphon: 
"Soyez des changeurs éprouvés" (souvent répété, cf. H 1L,51,1; IIL,50,2; 
XVIIL 20,4). C'est justement l'application du principe herméneutique indiqué 
par ce logion qui permet à Pierre de remporter la victoire sur Simon. 
Relevons également que la doctrine concernant le Prophéte de vérité, dans 
son ensemble, remonte au *mystikos logos" (cf. H IIL29,1), en définitive, à 
une doctrine à mystére. Quant au personnage de Simon, la régle des syzy- 
gies, citée en H 1IL,15-17, n'explique que le róle de Simon dans l'histoire, 
mais ses doctrines (en particulier celle qui concerne l'Hestós et tout ce que 
ce theologoumenon implique) remontent à la "secte" de Jean-Baptüste (cf. H 
11,22,3; 23,1;24,1), une secte samanitaine, dont on ignore l'origine véritable. 

Le cadre général de l'obposition en R (pp. 59-69). Les deux personnages, Pierre 
et Simon. Le personnage de Pierre reléve de la tradition apocryphe. Pierre 
est marié (cf. R. VIL25,3), il vit comme un ascéte (R VIL6,4), il a été élevé 
selon la coutume hébraique (X,15,1), il connait trés bien la culture paienne 
et les mythes de la religion grecque. Pierre appartient au groupe des Apótres, 
il a douze disciples comme les douze Apótres de Jésus. En R, Pierre est 
l'envoyé de Jacques (cf. R. L72,1). L'appartenance de Pierre au collége des 
Douze est une préoccupation tout à fait étrangére à H, tandis qu'elle est 
bien indiquée en R (cf. R. 1,44,1; 55-65). Or, il faut dire que ce fait s'ex- 
plique justement par la structure de H, qui a omis le texte de la source 
judéo-chréüenne, citée en R. L27-71, oà Pierre figure parmi les Douze. En 
ce qui concerne Simon le Magicien, on doit noter que l'auteur de R a 
considérablement modifié le récit de H, en deux endroits. Tout d'abord, 
en R IL8,1, il corrige la thése de H I1L23,1: Jean-Baptiste n'est pas le point 
de départ de l'hérésie de Simon. C'est aprés la mort de Jean que Simon 
se rend auprés de Dosithée, s'éprend de Luna (7 Héléne en H) et revendique 
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le ütre de "Stans" (Hestós) (cf. R. IL7,2-7). Ainsi, l'hérésie de Simon est 
plutót le prolongement de celle de Dosithée. Un deuxiéme changement 
concerne la théorie des syzygies (les couples antagonistes) les "paria" en 
R. L'interprétation qui en est donnée dépend d'un principe qui caractétise 
la pensée de l'auteur de R: *Dieu a donné à chacun le pouvoir de son 
libre arbitre". Or, prévoyant que le pouvoir de décider librement aurait 
eu pour conséquence la répartütion de l'espéce humaine en deux camps 
(tn duos ordines: ceux qui choisiraient le bien et ceux qui choisiraient le mal), 
Dieu accorda à chaque camp la liberté de choisir le lieu et le roi qu'il 
voudrait (cf. en H XX,2,5, les deux rois). Le bon roi prend plaisir aux 
bons, le méchant aux méchants (R. 1IL,52,3-5). Les dix paires s'inscrivent 
dans ce contexte (leur liste est citée en R. IIL61,1-3). Dieu les a établies 
avant tout pour mettre à l'épreuve le siécle présent. Sachant que dans ces 
paires celui qui se présente le premier vient du Malin, le second vient du 
Bon, chaque homme est en mesure d'exercer un juste discernement entre 
Simon et Pierre (cf. R 111,59,1-2). Ce méme critére permet, en second lieu, 
de faire la différence entre les prodiges accomplis par Simon et les prodi- 
ges accomplis par Pierre. Étant donné que le premier vient du Malin et 
le second du Bon, les prodiges de Simon null? prosunt, les prodiges de Pierre 
hominibus prosunt (R. 111,59,11). Il n'est donc pas avantageux de suivre Simon. 

Le cadre spécifique de l'opposition en R. concerne les débats entre Pierre et 
Simon à Césarée. Aprés une exhortation préliminaire de Pierre sur les con- 
ditions pour avoir la paix (cf. R. 11,20,1-35,6, qui n'a pas de véritable par- 
allele en H), les discussions en R. sont au nombre de cinq. La premiére 
journée (R 1L19,3-70,6) enregistre deux débats. Le premier concerne l'u- 
nité de Dieu (7 thése de Pierre) et l'existence d'un Dieu supréme, le Dieu 
inconnu, supérieur au Dieu qui a créé le monde (— thése de Simon) (cf. 
R 1136,5-48,4). Base de la discussion: *les Écritures des juifs, dont l'au- 
torité est reconnue" (R 11,38,4). Le principal argument de Simon est la 
citation de Mt 11,27 par. Luc 10,22 (cf. R. IL47,3). La matiére de la pre- 
miére discussion en R est répartie en H 11I1,29-58 et H XVIII (cf. la cita- 
tion de Mt 11,27 par. Lc 10,22, en H XVIILI3,1). Les discussions de 
Laodicée, en H, n'ont pas de textes strictement paralléles en R. Un cer- 
tain nombre d'idées sont communes, mais les discussions elles-mémes ont 
une autre allure et une autre forme. Le deuxiéme débat de la premiere 
journée en R se déroule autour de la thése de Simon sur l'existence d'une 
certaine puissance d'une lumiére infinie, dont la grandeur doit étre con- 
sidérée comme insaisissable (cf. R. 11,49,3-69,4). La matiére de ce débat ne 
se trouve pas telle quelle en H. Deuxiéme journée (R 11112,1-30,9): la 
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discussion porte sur l'ongine du mal et le libre arbitre (R. 1IL,12-26). La 
troisiéme journée (R 11IL,33,1-49,1) comporte deux débats, a) la bonté et la 
jusüce divine, Dieu est à la fois bon et juste (R 111,37-38), b) l'immortal- 
ité de l'àme (R 1139-50). Sur les deux attributs de Dieu, la bonté et la 
justice, voir aussi le débat de la troisiéme journée de Laodicée en H. 
Dans le deuxiéme chapitre de sa dissertation (pp. 95-134), l'auteur cherche 
à identifier l'ensemble formel dans lequel s'inscrit la composition des deux 
personnages Pierre et Simon, c'est-à-dire les formes littéraires et les termes 
par lesquels les omélies et les Reconnaissances ont construit concrétement les 
deux figures, Pierre et Simon. Plus clairement: l'auteur démontre que la 
composition des deux figures prend tout son sens dans une comparaison 
avec certains types de personnages développés dans la littérature des IL, 
III* et IV* siécle, comme le philosophe et le magicien. Aux premiers siécles 
de l'histoire chrétienne, en effet, il était possible de confondre magicien et 
philosophe, magicien et thaumaturge (cf. p. 96). Concernant ces figures, 
D. Cóté développe donc une recherche exhaustve, du point de vue soci- 
ologique et religieux. La bibliographie à ce sujet, citée en note, est bien 
choisie et s'est révélée opportune, mise au profit. Ce qui rend le contenu 
de ce chapitre utile non seulement à ceux qui s'intéressent aux Pseudo- 
Clémentines, mais à tous les chercheurs dans le domaine de l'Antiquité tardive. 
1) Le type du magicien ou. les rapports entre magie, religion et miracle (pp. 96- 
109). Ce probléme, dans le contexte littéraire des premiers siécles de l'ére 
chrétienne, pouvait présenter trois aspects. Le premier: la magie était net- 
tement distinguée de la religion. Par conséquent, les miracles n'étaient pas 
considérés comme des oeuvres de magie. En fait, les auteurs pseudo- 
clémentins opposent les signes et les prodiges de Simon aux signes et aux 
prodiges de Pierre (pp. 96-100). Deuxiéme aspect du probléme: magiciens 
et thaumaturges se confondaient. Les chrétiens et les paiens présentaient 
leurs sages et leurs saints comme capables de prodiges, d'oü la rivalité 
entre thaumaturges et magiciens. À cause de cette rivalité se posait la 
nécessité de prouver la supériorité d'une vérité par des prodiges. Mais la 
foi populaire ne percevait pas la ligne de séparation entre le magicien et 
le thaumaturge (cf. pp. 100-103). Troisiéme cas: tensions et accusations 
réciproques entre le thaumaturge et le magicien. En fait, Pierre et Simon 
s'accusent réciproquement de pratiquer la magie. D'ailleurs, tout comme 
dans les Pseudo-Clémentines, 'accusation de magie deviendra un théme courant 
dans la littérature chrétienne, apocryphe, apologétique et hagiographique. 
À l'arriére-plan de la confrontation pseudo-clémentine entre Pierre et Simon, 
il faut supposer une accusation de magie à la maniére de celle que Celse 
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lance contre les chrétiens (p. 103, note 34: Origene, Cels. 1,68,11-16). 

2) Le type du plalosophe ou les rapports. entre. phalosophie, magie et. christianisme 
(pp. 109-134). Ce sujet est traité en deux sections: A) Par certains traits 
de pratiques ou de doctrines, le philosophe ressemblait au magicien. On 
trouve, dans ce contexte, un exposé sur le caractére religieux de la philoso- 
phie et sur l'influence du néoplatonisme et du néopythagorisme. Philostrate 
et Lucien de Samosate, par les portraits d'Apollonius de Tyane et d'Alexandre 
d'Abonotichos attestent la tendance nettement religieuse, voire mystique de 
la philosophie de l'Antiquité tardive (pp. 113-123). "Philostrate, Lucien et 
le Pseudo-Clément ont utilisé les mémes types un peu flous du philosophe 
et du magicien pour composer leurs personnages respectifs" (p. 123). 
B) La relation entre philosophie et chrisnanisme. Dans ce contexte, l'auteur 
analyse le personnage pseudo-clémentün de Pierre, en tant que philosophe, 
et il reléve deux positions différentes (voir pp. 124-126 4&7 126-133: a) H 
et R opposent la sagesse de l'apótre et la fa:deia grecque, la révélation et 
la philosophie. De ce point de vue, les Pseudo-Clémentines n'appartiennent 
pas à la tradition d'un certain nombre d'auteurs, tels Justin, Clément 
d'Alexandrie, Origene et ali, d'aprés lesquels il y a une relation étroite 
entre la philosohie et le christianisme (voir surtout Clément d'Alexandrie, 
cf. p. 124 et les notes); b) Par contre, d'autres textes pseudo-clémentins 
présentent le personnage de Pierre comme un philosophe formel, Pierre a 
certains éléments caractéristiques du philosophe (voir pp. 126-133). Mais 
contrairement à l'avis de D. Cóté on peut se demander s'il y a une vénri- 
table ressemblance entre l'activité kérygmatique de Pierre et la diatribe des 
cyniques (cf. p. 128). 

Le troisiéme chapitre de la recherche (l'opposition entre Pierre et Simon: 
théme et variations), est une analyse comparative des différentes versions du 
théme Pierre/Simon dans la littérature chrétienne des trois premiers siécles. 
Le mode d'opposition entre Pierre et Simon est comparé à celui que nous 
proposent les Actes des Apótres, Justin, Irénée, la Didascalte des. Apótres, les 
Constitutions Apostoliques et les Actes apocryphes de Pierre. La comparaison per- 
met d'apprécier le travail littéraire du Pseudo-Clément. La matiére est 
traitée en deux partes: I. A) la forme initiale du théme (Actes des Apótres 8, 
9-24); I. B) les notices de Justin (Afologie 1,26,1-3; cf. 56,1-4; Dialogue 120,5) 
et d'Irénée (Adv. haer. 1,23,1-5)5; I. C) la forme bréve (Didascalie des Apótres 
et Constitutions apostoliques; IT) La forme longue et apocryphe du théme: II. 
A) la variante des Actes de Pierre; II. B) la variante des Pseudo-Clémentines. 

I. A) Les traits qui composeront plus tard l'image archétypale de Simon 
apparaissent, pour la premiére fois, dans le texte des Actes canoniques (8,9-24): 
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Simon a) était un magicien; b) à cause de ses actes de magie, il prétendait 
étre un personnage important, cf. 8,9; c) les gens de son entourage l'ap- 
pelaient la Grande Puissance" (*de Dieu" est trés probablement une glose 
lucanienne, cf. 8,11). Or, le /heologoumenon, la grande Puissance, doit étre 
précisé, autrement on ne comprendrait pas son application au personnage 
pseudo-clémentin de Simon. Dans les textes chrétiens d'origine juive (voir 
Evangile de Pierre 19; Hégésibpbe, martyre de Jacques, cité par Eusébe, H E 
1I,23,13) la Puissance est Dieu. Dans les milieux de culture hellénistique, 
la grande Puissance était le Dieu supréme par rapport aux autres dieux: 
Dieu le *Trés haut" (7heos hypsistos), et le Dieu supréme était un "Dieu 
inconnu" (cf. Ac 17,23: agnóstos Theos. Dans ce contexte, Simon le magi- 
cien était la manifestation du Dieu supréme, le Dieu inconnu, c'est-à-dire, 
Simon était la manifestation sur terre de la "Puissance cachée". 

I. B) Les notices de Justin et d'Irénée. Dans la tradition hérésiologique, 
la notice de Justin (cf. p. 148 ss.), trés probablement d'ongine samantaine, 
représente le premier témoignage concernant la thése qui fait de Simon le 
chef de l'hérésie chrétienne gnostique. Simon et Héléne formaient un cou- 
ple gnostique: le "premier Dieu" accompagné de sa "Pensée premiere" 
(son émanation). Mais en ce qui concerne la venue de Simon à Rome, au 
temps de Claude (41-54 aprés J.C.), il s'agit d'une fausse information, basée 
sur l'interprétation erronée de l'inscription ("Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio 
sacrum") qui se trouvait sur la statue, retrouvée dans l'ile du Tibre. Or, 
l'interprétation erronée ne semble pas remonter à Justin lui-méme, mais à 
la secte simonienne, qui se trouvait à Rome, au temps de Justin. D'apres 
Irénée (p. 153 ss), Simon est le pére de la chaine des hérésies dans l'Église 
(cf. Adv. haer. 1,23,2). Deux éléments en relief dans cette notice: Simon est 
la "sublimissima Virtus" (1,23,1) et la figure du sauveur gnostique; il délivre 
Héléne-Ennoia (tombée sur terre) de ses liens et procure le salut aux 
hommes par la connaissance de lui-méme (123,3). À la suite de ce chapitre 
d'Irénée, notons que la doctrine concernant l'existence d'un Pére "inconnu 
de tous" remonte à la tradition simonienne; en effet, cette doctrine était 
enseignée par Ménandre, un disciple de Simon (cf. Irénée, Adv. haer. 1,24,1). 
Mais il y a un troisiéme chainon, qu'il faut citer, à l'origine du person- 
nage pseudo-clémentin de Simon (voir H 11,22,3 et R IL7,1; cf. R 1,72,3), 
c'est-à dire le texte de l'Elenchos VL9,1-2: Simon n'est pas I'Hestós (la ma- 
nifestation sur terre du Dieu inconnu), il n'est donc pas l'équivalent du 
Christ de la tradinon chrétienne. 

I. C) La forme bréve: Didascalie des apótres et. Constitutions apostoliques (pp. 
157-167). La Didascalie des apótres, un texte de la seconde moitié du III* siécle, 
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s'inscrit dans la tradition de Justin et d'Irénée (lhérésie remonte à l'ac- 
tivité de Simon, aux origines de l'Église). Or, au chap. XXIII de la Didascalz, 
sont mentionnés deux affrontements entre Pierre et Simon, le premier à 
Jérusalem (et non en Samarie), le second à Rome. Mais il est difficile de 
définir la nature de l'hérésie en quesaon dans les deux chapitres, XXIII 
et XXVI. Il s'agit, en effet, de croyances et de pratiques mélées, d'un 
milieu populaire de la Syne. Toutefois, l'observance des préceptes de la 
Loi juive (les préceptes de la "Seconde Législation") dont il est question 
au chap. XXVI, révéle sürement la présence d'un groupe de judéo-chrétiens 
(cf. p. 162 et la note 99). D'aprés les Constitutions apostoliques V1,9,1-2 
(remaniement de la Didascale), Pierre rencontre Simon deux fois, à Césarée 
de Straton et à Rome. Le récit de la seconde rencontre suit le schéma des 
Actes de Pierre (voir ci- dessous). La rencontre de Césarée est celle dont il 
est question dans les Pseudo-Clémentines. Notons bien, cependant, que l'or- 
dre et le contenu du texte indiqué des Constitutions ne correspondent pas 
exactement ni au récit de H ni à celui de R. En effet, les participants à 
la rencontre sont Zachée, Barnabé, Nicetas et Aquila; le débat concerne 
le Prophéte de vérité et la monarchie divine et ce débat se déroule pro- 
bablement au troisiéme jour des discussions théologiques de Césarée (voir 
supra), ou bien en troisiéme lieu (cf. "ka triton"). Simon, vaincu par Pierre, 
s'embarque pour l'Italie. Il semble donc que l'auteur des Constitutions sui- 
vait la Grundschrft pseudo-clémentine (cf. note 115, p. 165). 

II. La forme longue et apocryphe du théme: A) la variante des Actes de 
Pierre. Cet apocryphe n'existant plus en original, le texte-base pour l'analyse 
du théme de la lutte entre Pierre et Simon est celui d'une version latine 
du III* ou IV* siécle: les Actes de Vercelli. Simon est le magicien des Actes 
canoniques, admiré et divinisé par les Romains: Simon est leur Dieu et 
leur sauveur (p. 172). Hl est arrivé à Rome, lorsque Paul avait quitté la 
capitale; Pierre averti par une apparition du. Christ, est arrivé à Rome, à 
son tour. Or, en ce qui concerne l'affrontement Pierre—Simon, ce n'est 
pas de la sagesse des deux adversaires, ni de la supériorité de leur argu- 
mentation théologique que l'auteur des Actes de Pierre faisait dépendre la 
victoire, mais de la supériorité de leur performance thaumaturgique (p. 176, 
à ce propos, cf. supra, chap. Il, premiére partie). Lorsque Simon s'éléve 
vers le ciel et vole au dessus des monuments de Rome, pour démontrer 
qu'il est la "Puissance" de Dieu et son Fils, l'*Hestós?" (chap. 31), Pierre 
par sa priére fait tomber Simon du ciel et met fin à la carriére du magi- 
cien (p. 183). On voit par là la fonction édifiante des Actes de Pierre (p. 186) 
et le propos de développer et d'embellir le récit des Actes canoniques, pour 
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satisfaire, en particulier, la curiosité des fidéles envers l'apótre Pierre. Pour 
ma part, sur la base des deux textes paralléles, H 11,22,3 et R IL,7,1 (Simon 
est la "Puissance de Dieu" et l'*Hestós"), je mettrais en évidence qu'il y a 
une liaison étroite entre les Actes de Pierre et Y Elenchos VI,9,1-2, deux textes 
que l'auteur de la Grundschrif? pseudo-clémentine connaissait sürement. 

II. B) La vanante des Pseudo-Clémentines (pp. 188-253) et leur originalité 
par rapport à la matiére qu'elles avaient en commun avec les Actes de Pierre 
(p. 190). Le rapport littéraire entre les Actes de Pierre et les Pseudo- Clémentines 
est présenté par D. Cóté (cf. p. 189, note 217) d'apres la thése de 
Schneemelcher ("The Acts of Peter", in Jaw Testament Apocrypha, vol. II, 
1992, p. 274). L'auteur de la Grundschrifi a eu accés aux mémes matériaux 
que l'auteur des Acíes de Pierre, bien qu'il soit impossible d'en déterminer 
la forme (p. 189). Les Pseudo-Clémentines ont travaillé la matiére qu'elles 
avaient en commun avec les Actes de Pierre dans un esprit qui leur est pro- 
pre. Or, les Homélies et les Reconnatssances font le portrait le plus complet 
de Pierre et Simon. Le personnage de Simon est une synthése des données 
hérésiologiques (p. 191); en rappelant ici, toutefois, que Simon est issu du 
cercle de Jean-Baptüste (H 11,23, corrigé en R 118,1), un renseignement dont 
on n'a pas encore une interprétation satisfaisante. Quant à Pierre, le Pseudo- 
Clément en décrit beaucoup moins l'acion apostolique que son action 
didactique et polémique (p. 198). Pierre est surtout un philosophe de la 
tradition des écoles de philosophie de l'Antiquité tardive. Pierre et Simon, 
sous la forme du philosophe et du magicien, se ressemblent et se distinguent. 
Leur opposition est exprimée par la régle des syzygies, mais il n'est pas 
exclu, d'aprés D. Cóté, d'envisager une influence du courant dualiste grec 
dans ses manifestations pythagoriciennes (p. 204). Le cadre spécifique des 
deux personnages est mis en évidence par leurs débats (voir supra, chap. I). 

La fonction du théme Pierre/ Simon. Pourquoi les auteurs de H et R. ont-ils 
choisi les figures de Pierre et Simon? D'aprés l'auteur de cette recherche, 
la présence de Simon dans les Pseudo-Clémentines ne s'explique pas par l'ex- 
istence d'une polémique antisimonienne ou antipaulinienne, voire anti- 
marcionite (cf. pp. 218-35). L'auteur est trés sceptique surtout en ce qui 
concerne la polémique antipaulinienne: l'importance de cette thése ^ne 
tient au fond qu'à quelques paragraphes" (pp. 223-24). La fonction de 
l'apótre Pierre, par contre, ne présente pas le méme potentiel d'interprétations 
complexes que celle de Simon. La figure de Pierre, par ses doctrines et 
son action, est marquée par des traits qui remontent à la tradition du 
judéo-christianisme (cf. pp. 237-243, notamment à la tradition ébionite, 
p. 239). Pourquoi Pierre précisément? À cause de son autorité apostolique, 
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comme 1l arrive, par exemple, dans la tradition du IF siécle. Le plus grand 
des apótres fait face au plus grand des hérétiques. Quel est le sens de la 
dialecüque Pierre/Simon? Un sens ficüf (cf. p. 249), qui consiste dans la 
schématisation de rapports entre rivaux (p. 252), contrairement à la lecture 
historicisante de la régle syzygique, pratiquée (entre autres) par G. Strecker, 
qui renvoie à la polémique antipaulinienne. Conclusion (d'aprés les résul- 
tats de la recherche du chap. ID: derriére le théme Pierre/Simon se dessine 
l'expérience de la rivalité entre. paiens et chrétiens, ou plus exactement, 
entre chrétiens, magiciens et philosophes (p. 255; voir supra, p. 95 ss.) 
Cette interprétation, toutefois, de l'opposition Pierre/Simon dans les Pseudo- 
Clémentines peut €tre difficilement acceptée sur la base d'une analyse cri- 
tique des textes. On est bien d'accord sur le fait qu'une polémique antü- 
simonienne directe n'avait pas d'intérét historique. D'aprés Origéne, en 
effet, la secte simonienne n'existait pratiquement plus au III siécle. Mais 
ce qu'il restait de la figure de Simon était sa. valeur symbolique, en tant 
que l'initiateur de la tradition de l'erreur. C'est dans ce contexte justement 
que prend tout son sens la figure de l'apótre Pierre, l'apologéte de la foi 
orthodoxe, représentée par Jacques de Jérusalem. Cette représentation 
remonte à l'auteur de la Grundschrifi, trés probablement un judéo-chréüen 
de Célésyrie, étant donné qu'il citait la source judéo-chrétienne (préservée 
en R I, 27-71), oü il est question de la persécution de l'ennemi" (cf. R 
1,70,1 — Saul/Paul) contre l'église de Jérusalem. Or, n'est pas sans impor- 
tance le fait qu'en R L72, le récit de la mission de Pierre contre Simon 
soit ancré sur le contenu de la source judéo-chrétienne. Il doit y avoir une 
liaison entre la persécution de l'ennemi" et l'acüvité de Simon le magi- 
cien, liaison qui est bien indiquée en H 1L17,2-4. D'aprés ce texte, l'"évangile" 
d'un trompeur, qui a été préché aux paiens avant la destruction du tem- 
ple ne peut que renvoyer à l'évangile de Paul, qui a précédé la mission 
de Pierre aux paiens. Le mot "évangile" ne laisse pas de doutes, il a été 
utilisé expressément, Simon est le masque de Paul. Dans la perspective de 
ce texte, la période toute entiére des origines chrétiennes a été conta- 
minée par la prédication de Paul. À la lumiére de ce contexte, il fallait 
démolir le fondement méme de l'*évangile" de Paul: la vision du Christ 
et ses révélations (cf. / Cor. 15,8; 2 Cor. 12,1 ss.). C'est le but du texte de 
H XVIIE: la prétendue *vision" de Simon (Paul) n'est pas un bon argu- 
ment en faveur de sa mission d'apótre. Il aurait fallu l'expérience directe 
du Christ, comme dans le cas de Pierre. Notons aussi qu'en H XVII,19,4 
est cité le texte de l'épitre aux Galates 2,11 (l'opposinon de Paul à Pierre), 
qui était au centre de la polémique entre les deux factions, les pauliniens 
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et les antipauliniens. L'auteur de R 1IL,49,5, pour sa part, appelle Simon 
"vase d'élection" pour le Malin, une expression qui renvoie au texte de 
Ac 9,15. Or, il faut se demander qui avait intérét à démolir la validité de 
la mission de Simon (Paul) et dans quel contexte. C'était, sans doute, un 
milieu judéo-chrétien dans un contexte de polémique antimarcionite. En 
effet, d'aprés Irénée, Adv. haer. IIL,13,1, les marcionites affirmaient: "Solus 
Paulus veritatem cognovit cui per revelationem manifestatum est mysterium" 
(cf. Eph. 3,3). Donc, seul l'évangile de Paul est le véritable évangile, par 
contre l'évangile des autres apótres est un faux évangile, l'évangile des 
judaisants. Encore une fois est en quesüon l'épitre aux Gaílates, point de 
départ de la théologie de Marcion dans les Antithéses (à ce sujet, voir A. von 
Harnack, Marcion, éd. 1924, p. 81 ss). Cela montre la présence dans 
les textes pseudo-clémenüns d'un niveau antmarcionite, strictement ancré 
sur le niveau antipaulinien. D'ailleurs, la polémique antimarcionite appa- 
rait dans les débats théologiques de Pierre contre Simon (voir notamment: 
le Dieu bon de l'Évangile et le Dieu juste des Écritures juives; les défauts 
du démiurge (le Créateur), d'oà la nécessité de postuler un Dieu supérieur, 
le Dieu supréme; le démiurge a été connu, tandis que le Dieu supréme 
est inconnu et la citation du logion: *Nul ne connait le Fils si ce n'est le 
Pére, et nul ne connait le Pére si ce n'est le Fils. . . (Mt 11,27; Lc 10,22); 
le Dieu supréme est un Dieu étranger, un autre Dieu, "allotrios", *allos", 
"heteros", par rapport au démiurge). Notons enfin que certains de ces sujets 
figurent dans un ouvrage anonyme antimarcionite, transmis sous le nom 
d'Adamantius, De recta in. Deum fide, composé en Syrie, vers la fin du III 
siécle: on rejoint par là le milieu d'ongine de la Grundschrifi pseudo-clé- 
mentine. 
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Eric Osborn. /renaeus of Lyons. Cambndge University Press, Cambridge, 
2001. ISBN 0 521 80006 4 (hardback). 


Rarely has any student of early Christian authors identified more lov- 
ingly with his or her chosen patrisüc paradigm. This very circumstance 
creates a challenge in measuring the distance between the second-century 
model and its present admirer, between Irenaeus of Lyons and his Australian 
commentator. Ás the sole focus and the full content of the work under 
consideration, Irenaeus also shapes the very thought of Eric Osborn, whose 
writing literally exudes Irenaean density of mysticism, Irenaean vigour of 
affirmation, capacity of synthesis, and believing self-assurance. Rare are the 
lines of this briliant essay which have not been enhanced by a spiritual 
osmosis with Ireneaeus' own aphoristic touch. À fascinating question begins 
to lurk in the reader's mind: Áre we not encountering here a Christian 
fossil brought back into the light of day through the tricks of a postmod- 
ernist magician? Does this author not speak like the fossil, and deliberately 
think like him? The literary fiction is too intense for allowing anyone to 
treat the essay as a simple paraphrase. All aspects of Irenaeus' intellectual 
creativity are analyzed with an unblinking determination, a performance 
which generates its own conceptual style. This is no simple semblance of 
a learned paraphrase, rather the substance of a religious genius takes on 
here a new life thanks to the enthusiastic commitment of a contemporary 
scholar. The reader's question persists: what kind of encounter with Irenaeus 
is made possible in that circumstance? I venture a response: Trust the 
Irenaean Osborn, and you shall meet Irenaeus in person, redivtous, vibrant, 
with his original message that has not aged, even if it sounds alien to post- 
Christian culture of this post-modern time of ours. 

A quick survey of the book in review confirms the first impression of 
an interpretive synthesis in deep empathy with the chosen source of patris- 
tic thought. The study is presented in five parts, as Irenaeus' own master- 
piece, Against Heresies, was divided into five books. The thematic display of 
the "four basic concepts"— "intellect, economy, recapitulation, participation" 
(21f)—at work throughout the Irenaean exposition—is mirrored in the com- 
plex texture of Osborn's analysis. An oracular ?ncifit of the Preface sets the 
tone: *In Irenaeus Athens and Jerusalem meet at Patmos" (xi). With such 
a pastiche of Tertullian's famous line the Melbournian veteran of early 
patristics—forty years of uninterrupted research in Greek and Latin Chrisuan 
authors preceding Origen—announces one of the main characteristics of the 
present work: Irenaeus shall be approached from his own historic background. 
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He shall be understood with the concepts and the presuppositions clarified 
for him by predecessors like Justin and Tertullian. This is not a form of 
musing Quellenforschung which was fashionable a century ago for contenting 
the erudite passions of European philologists. It is a more philosophical 
analysis. Applied as Irenaeus himself operated with them, the "four basic 
concepts" help to retrace Osborn's essential project. The present author 
fears no competitors: *For much of the twentieth century no one wrote a 
theology of Irenaeus" (xii). Certainly, given the orientation announced by 
the author, one should not expect to find here an emphasis on how Irenaeus 
was read by the following generations. Only a few general statements touch 
on the influence of the Christian leader who properly gave the Christian 
movement a theology capable of overcoming gnostic ideologies, a founda- 
tional event in Christian origins. The author also abstains from elaborat- 
ing abstract inquiries of a more conventional Dogmengeschichte: How did 
Irenaeus influence Origen with his unified vision of deity and salvation- 
economy? Has he contributed to the theological definition of the human 
bodily condition as in Athanasius! incarnational soteriology? Apart from 
very slight observations here and there the present interpretation is delib- 
erately centripetal, or never tempted by any historical extrapolation (the 
latter is only admitted for non-Christian philosophy leading to Plotinus). 

From the interpretive platform of his (or Irenaeus'?) four basic concepts 
the author never tires of "plunging", as he says, into the "jungle" of images 
and ideas covering the whole writing of Adversus Haereses. In a. first logical 
sequence six chapters of the study roughly follow Irenaeus! own exposi- 
tion: One God as Intellect and Love (27-40), one economy of salvation 
with God as "architect of time" (51-93), and with a recapitulation at once 
"^jnauguration and consummation" (97-140). Another set of six chapters 
examines more formal aspects of the Irenaean exposition: chapter 7 pre- 
sents the "logic and the rule of truth" (143-160); chapter 8, one of the 
strongest, describes "Scripture as mind and will of God" (162-192); in the 
following of H. U. von Balthasar's Herrlchkeit, chapter 9 adds interesting 
remarks on Irenaeus' "aesthetics" (193-210); chapter 10 and 11 deploy the 
rich thematic of Irenaeus' theological anthropology (211-246). Lastly, chap- 
ter 12 offers an appropriate inclusion, or in the author's words *a reluc- 
tant conclusion" (251), for the whole essay, by linking the many formal 
themes analyzed with Irenaeus' anti-gnostic notion of deity by which this 
optimistic thinker conceived all reahty as participating in God: "Irenaeus 
does more than any other earher Chrisüan writer to establish participa- 
tion as a category of Chrisaan thought" (258). 
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On the last page of his essay, under the title ^The Immediacy of God", 
the author repeats and amplifies the initial words of his Preface: "For 
Irenaeus, Athens and Jerusalem meet at Patmos, as surely as the two great 
rivers meet at Lyons and flow on as one stream" (263). By that inclusion 
he stresses the consistent structure of his interpretation, attractive enough 
for opening the Irenaean world of thought for a gifted beginner or an 
occasional reader of patristic sources, but certainly an enchanting surprise 
for the experts, not used to such an inspiring empathy between a con- 
temporary scholar and an early Christian source like Irenaeus. 
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Jones, F. Stanley (ed., Which Mary? The Marys of Early Christian Traditn 
(Society of Biblical Literature, Symposium Series 19), Atlanta: Society of 
Biblical Literature 2002, X —* 141 pp., ISBN 1-58983-043-1, US$ 29.95 
(pb).—Fine collection of essays, originating from the Christian. Apocrypha 
Section at the 2000 Annual Meeting of the SBL: F. Stanley Jones, Intro- 
duction (1-45; S.J. Shoemaker, A Case of Mistaken Identity? Naming the 
Gnosüc Mary (5-305 A. Marjanen, The Mother of Jesus or the Magda- 
lene? The Identity of Mary in the So-Called Gnosüc Christian Texts (31- 
41); A.G. Brock, Setüng the Record Straight— The Politics of Identification: 
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Mary Magdalene and Mary the Mother in Pisüs Sophia (43-52) Karen 
L. King, Why All the Controversy? Mary in the Gospel of Mary (53-74); 
F. Bovon, Mary Magdalene in the Acts of Philip (75-89); J. Knight, The 
Portrait of Mary in the Ascension of Isaiah (91-105); G.T. Zervos, Seeking 
the Source of the Marian Myth: Have We Found the Missing Link? (107- 
1205; A.G. Brock, Select Bibliography (121-130); Index of Primary Sources 
(131-137); Index of Modern Authors (139-141). 

Justin Martyr: St. fustin Martyr, Dialogue with "Trypho. "Translated by Thomas 
B. Falls. Revised and with a new Introduction by Thomas P. Halton. 
Edited by Michael Slusser (Selections from the Fathers of the Church 3), 
Washington DC: The Catholic University of America Press 2003, xvi * 
229 pp., ISBN 0-8132-1342-8, US$ 24.95 (pb). 

Kalantzis, George, 7/heodore of Mopsuestta. Commentary on the Gospel of John 
(Early Chrisüan Studies 7). Sydney: St Pauls Publications 2004, ix -* 165 
pp., ISBN 0 9577483 9 6, AUS$38 (pb).—Another volume in the notable 
series started some years ago by the Centre for Early Christian Studies at 
the Australian Catholic University. It consists of a lengthy Introduction (3- 
37), English translation of the work based on Devreesse's critical edition 
(41-146), Appendix on the Syriac version (149-153), and brief Bibliography. 

Keating, Daniel A., 7he Appropriation of Divine Life in. Cyril. of. Alexandria 
(Oxford Theological Monographs), Oxford: Oxford University Press 2004, 
x t* 315 pp., ISBN 0-19-926713-8, £; 55,00 (clothbound with book jacket).— 
Onginally dissertation University of Oxford ('homas G. Weinandy; exam- 
iners: Frances Young and Mark Edwards): Introduction; 1. The Divine 
Plan of Salvation in Cyril; 2. The Gift of the Divine Life; 3. The Reception 
of Divine Life; 4. Partakers of the Divine Nature; 5. Conclusions: Cyril's 
Narrative of Divine Life; 6. Cyril in Comparison: Theodore of Mopsuestia; 
Augustne of Hippo; Leo the Great; Application to East-West Differences. 
Bibliography. Index of Citations of Cyril's Biblical Commentaries; General 
Index. 

Lupieri, Edmondo, 7he Mandaeans. Ihe Last Gnostics, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan / Cambndge, U.K.: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company 
2002, xix *- 273 pp., ISBN 0-8028-3924-X, US$ 25 / 4, 18.99 (hardcover 
with jacket).— Useful and up-to-date introduction to a fascinating branch 
of Gnosücism, originally published in Italian, and finely translated into 
English by Charles Hindley: Preface to the Italian Edition (ix-xii); Preface 
to the American Edition (xiu-xv); Prologue (xvi-xix); Part I: History: 1. The 
Mandaeans (3-60); 2. The Mandaeans and the West: A History of Interaction 
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(61-126); 3. Legends and History(127-172); Part II: The Texts (An Anthology) 
(175-260); Glossary (261-265); Index (266-273). 

Melanchthons Briefwechsel, Band 'T 5, Texte 1110-1394 (1531-1533), bear- 
beitet von Walter Thüringer unter Mitwirkung von Chrisüne Mundhenk, 
Stuttgart-Bad Canstatt: frommann-holzboog 2003, 552 S., ISBN 3-7728- 
2022-0, € 258 (Geb.).—Neuer und eindrucksvoller Band der kritischen und 
kommentierten Gesamtausgabe von Melanchthons Briefwechsel, mit sorgfáltü- 
gen Quellennachweisen der vielen klassischen, aber in diesen Jahren relativ 
selten von M. erwáhnten patristischen Autoren: Augustin (nur 1 x, sondern 
mit weiterführender Diskussion in der berühmten Brief vom J. 1531 über 
tustitia/ tustificatio an. Brenz); Gregor von Nyssa (1 x); Pastor Hermae (2 x 
in Briefen an Spalatin anlásslich der in StraBburg 1522 erschienenen Edition: 
«Pastorem» tuum «Hermae» remissurus eram, sed non potul eum repetere 
a Luthero. Nam is quoque legere voluit. Perlegi totum, neque quidquam 
inveni, quod ad haec tempora proprie pertineat. Habet imagines quasdam 
nascentis ecclesiae, et quod gentium ecclesia iterum dissipanda fuerit, sive 
per haereticos, sive per alias pestes. Haec est summa operis. Plane puerile 
scriptum est et inane'; fPastorem tibi remitto. «In toto non est corpore 
mica salis»); Sokrates Scholasticus (1 x). 

Peterson, Erik, 7heologische Traktate. Mit. einer. Einleitung von. Barbara. .Nicht- 
we (Ausgewáhlte Schriften, Band 1), Würzburg: Echter Verlag 1994, XXIII 
* 257 S. ISBN 3-429-01630-4, € 39.90 (gebunden mit Umschlag); Erik 
Peterson, Marginalien zur I heologie und andere Schriflen. Mit. einer. Einführung von 
Barbara .Nichtweip (Ausgewáhlte Schriften, Band 2), Würzburg: Echter Verlag 
1995, XVIII 157 S., ISBN 3-429-01672-X, € 28.80 (geb. mit Umschlag); 
Erik Peterson, fohannesevangeltum und Kanonstudien. Aus dem Nachlass heraus- 
gegeben von Barbara JNichtweip unter Mitarbeit von. Kurt Anglet und Klaus Scholtissek 
(Ausgewáhlte Schriften, Band 3), Würzburg: Echter Verlag oJ. [2003], LIV 
* 355 5., ISBN 3-429-0256-5, € 49.90 (geb. mit Umschlag); Enik Peterson, 
Der Brief an die Rómer. Aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben von Barbara Nichtweif) unter 
Mitarbeit von. Ferdinand. Hahn. (Ausgewáhlte Schriften, Band 6), Würzburg: 
Echter Verlag 1997, X XXIII *- 382 S., ISBN 3-429-01887-0, € 49.90 (geb. 
mit Umschlag).— Die ersten vier Bánde des von Dr Nichtweif inspirierten 
und eindrucksvollen Unternehmens (cf. VC 47 (1993)101-102 für ihre 
Monographie £r Peterson. .Neue. Swht auf Leben und Werk, Diss. Freiburg 
1992). Band 1: 7heologische Traktate: "Was 1st Theologie?'; Der Montheismus 
als politisches Problem; *'Christus als Imperator; Zeuge der Wahrheit; 
"Was ist der Mensch?'; Die Kirche aus Juden und Heiden; *Briefwechsel 
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mit Adolf von Harnack und ein Epilog'; 'Von den Engeln'; 'Die Kirche". 
Band 2: Marginalien zur Theologie und. andere Schriften: Y: Erlósung des Menschen: 
"Theologie der menschlichen Erscheinung; "Theologie des Kleides'; "Theologie 
der Kleidung; *Das Lachen Saras';; «Der Ha wider das Fleisch; 'Der 
Reiche und der Arme"; *Ist er nicht des Zimmermanns Sohn?'; II: Zeugnis 
für die Wahrheit: Der Himmel des Garnisonspfarrers'; 'Existentialismus und 
protestantische 'Theologie'; 'Kierkegaard und der Protestantismus'; 'Apostel 
und Zeuge Christi; Das Zeugnis der Braut; III: Transzendenz des. Irdischen: 
*Der Lobgesang der Engel und der mystischen Lobpreis'; "Über die heili- 
gen Engel; *Musik und Theologie; Die Kirche aus Juden und Heiden 
(ID^; IV: Reflexionen im. Übergang: *An Jakob Hegner zu seinem 70. Geburtstag"; 
'Fragmente'; *'Neue Fragmente'; 'Als ich gestorben war'. Band 3: fohan- 
nesevangelium und Kanonstudien: Karl Kardinal Lehmann, 'Zum Geleit'; Barbara 
NichtweiB, *Einführung in die Edition; Klaus Scholüssek, *Einführung in 
die Johannesvorlesung Erik Petersons'; Teil I: Auslegungen des johannesevangeliums; 
Teil II: Kanonstudien: *Die Geschichte der Entstehung des Neutestamentlichen 
Kanons'; 'Die zwólf Apostel als Traditionstráger'; (Papias von Hierapolis"; 
'Kleinasiatische Quellen des Irenàáus'; Caius von Rom und die Aloger'; 
*'Geist und Logos der Kirchenváter'. Band 6: Der Brief an die Rómer. Einleitung: 
I: B. Nichtweif, *Stellenwert und Bedeutung der Rómerbnefvorlesungen; 
II: F. Hahn, 'Exegetische und theologische Aspekte der Rómerbnriefvor- 
lesungen'; III: B. NichtweiB, "Zur vorliegenden Edition; Ernk Peterson, Der 
Bref an die. Romer. 

Socrate de Constantinople, Histozre Feclésiastique, Livre I. Texte Grec de 
l'édition G.C. Hansen (GCS). Traduction par Pierre Périchon (T) et Pierre 
Maraval. Introduction et notes par Pierre Maraval (Sources Chrétiennes 
477), Pans: Les Éditions du Cerf 2004, 267 p., ISBN 2-204-07214-1, € 27 
(broché). 

Sódergaàrd, J. Peter, 7he Hermetw Piety of the Mind. A Semtiotic and. Cognitive 
Study of the Discourse of Hermes Trismegistos (Coniectanae Biblica, New Testament 
Series 41), Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell International 2003, xvi -- 268 
pp., ISBN 91-22-02048-9 (pb). 

Sozomenos, Historia ecclesiastica — Ktrchengeschichte (Griechisch-Deutsch), Über- 
setzt und eingeleitet von Günter Christian Hansen, Erster Teilband (Fontes 
Christiani 73/1), Turnhout: Brepols Publishers 2004, 331 pp., ISBN 
2-503-52126-6, € 35,42 (pb); Sozomenos, Historia ecclesiastica — Kirchengeschichte 
(Griechisch-Deutsch), Übersetzt und eingeleitet von Günter Christian Hansen, 
Zweiter leilband (Fontes Christiani 73/2), Turnhout: Brepols Publishers 
2004, IV pp. * pp. 332-665, ISBN 2-503-52128-2, € 35,42 (pb); Sozomenos, 
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Historia ecclesiastica —Karchengeschichte (Griechisch-Deutsch), Übersetzt und ein- 
geleitet von Günter Chnstian Hansen, Dritter Teilband (Fontes Christiani 
73/3) Turnhout: Brepols Publishers 2004, IV pp. * pp. 666-947, ISBN 
2-503-52130-4, € 35,42 (pb); Sozomenos, Historia ecclesiastica —Kirchengeschichte 
(Griechisch-Deutsch), Übersetzt und eingeleitet von Günter Christian Hansen, 
Vierter Teilband (Fontes Christiani 73/4), Turnhout: Brepols Publishers 
2004, IV pp. * pp. 948-1164, ISBN 2-503-52138-X, € 30,75 (pb).— 
Salamanes Hermeias Sozomenos (etwa 380-445) stammte aus einer christlichen 
Familie in der weithin noch altgláàubigen Umgebung von Gaza. Seine 
geistiche und die elementare weltliche Bildung verdankte er angesehenen 
Eremiten im Umkreis seines Heimatortes Bethelea. Von der tiefen Wirkung 
dieser Sozialisation zeugt der warme Ton, mit dem er in einem schónen 
Kapitel im ersten Buch seines Werkes die *mónchische Philosophie? rühmt. 
Die griechische. Literatur lernte er durch intensive eigene Lektüre kennen. 
Rhetorik und Recht studierte er wohl in Beirut. Nach 425 siedelte er nach 
Konstantinopel über, wo er bei Gericht als Anwalt tátig war. In der 
Hauptstadt verfaBte er auch eine "Kirchengeschichte" der Zeit von 324 
bis zum 422 in neun Büchern, von denen das letzte nur ein unvollende- 
ter Entwurf ist. Neben auch uns bekannten Quellen (z.B. Sokrates, Rufin, 
Euseb, Athanasius, Mónchsgeschichten, syrischen Mártyrerakten) benutzte 
er unter anderem die "Sammlung der Synodalakten"des Sabinus und zahlre- 
iche Urkunden, so daB sein Werk für den Historiker von groDem Gewicht 
ist. Ganz eigenstándig ist sein Bestreben, die Gattung der *Kirchengeschichte" 
aus ihrer ursprünglichen Bindung an die Chronistik zu lósen und der klas- 
sischen Geschichtsschreibung anzunáhern. Die zweisprachige Ausgabe in 
der bewáhrten Reihe Fontes Christian bietet einen (nach. Bidez / Hansen) 
verbesserten griechischen "Text und die erste deutsche Übersetzung der 
interessanten Geschichtsquelle. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia: 7heodore of Mopsuestia, Commentary on the Twelve 
Prophets. 'Yranslated by Robert C. Hill (The Fathers of the Church 108), 
Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press 2004, xiii 
435 pp., ISBN 0-8132-0108-X, US$ 49.95 (hardback with jacket).— First 
English translation (with introduction and brief elucidations) by the well- 
known scholar and indefaügable translator Robert Hill. 

'Theodoret of Cyrus: 7/eodoret of Cyrus, Commentary on the Letters of St. 
Paul. 'Translated with an Introduction by Robert Charles Hill, Vol. I-II, 
Brookline, Massachusetts: Holy Cross Orthodox Press 2001, 319 -* 275 
pp. ISBN 1-885652-52-6 -* 1-885652-52-6, US$ 18.95 - 18.95 (pb).— 


Two other volumes resulting from Dr Hill's project of translating biblical 
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commentaries of the Antiochene Fathers. Vol. I contains the commentaries 
on Aomans and 1-2 Connthians, Vol. II contains the commentaries on. Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1-2 "Thessalomans, Hebrews, 1-2 Timothy, Titus, 
and Philemon. 

Verhelst, Stéphane, Les traditions judéo-chrétiennes dans la. liturgie de Jérusalem, 
spécialement la Liturgie de saint Jacques frére de Dieu (Textes et études liturgiques/ 
Studies in Liturgy XVIID, Leuven: Peeters 2003, 224 p., ISBN 90-429- 
1311-8, € 20 (pb).—Cinq priéres de la Liturgie eucharistique de Jérusalem 
sont comparées dans ce travail à des paralléles juifs: priére du trishagion, 
priére d'offrande, confession pénitentielle, synaptie catholique et ecténie. Une 
deuxiéme partie, limitée à un seul chapitre, aborde de maniére plus syn- 
thétique le probléme de savoir qui est à l'origine de ces traditions "judéo- 
chrétiennes": Section I: Priéres d'origine juive; Section II: Éléments d'in- 
terprétation: un judaisme chréüen au IV*s. en Palestine?; Annexes. 

Winter, Bruce W., Roman Wives, Roman Widows. The Appearance of New 
Women and the Pauline Communities, Grand Rapids / Cambridge, UK: Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company 2003, xvii *- 236 pp. ISBN 0-8028-4971-1, 
US$ 26.00 / 4; 18.99—Preface (xi-xv); Abbrevations (xvi-xvij; 1. The 
Search for a Setting (1-14); Part I: 2. The Appearance of New Wives | (17-38); 
3. New Wives and New Legislation (39-58); 4. New Wives and Philosophical. 
Responses (59-74); Part II: 5. The Appearance of Unveiled Wives in 1 
Cornnthians 11:2-16 (77-96); 6. Deciphering the Married Woman's Appear- 
ance, 1] Timothy 2:9-15 (97-122); 7. The Appearance of Young Widows, 
] Timothy 5:11-15 (123-140); 8. The Appearance of Young Wives, Titus 
2:3-5 (141-169); Part III: 9. The Appearance of Women 1n the Public 
Sphere (173-204); Appendix: Women in Civic Affairs (205-211); Bibliography 
(212-223); Index of Subjects (224-227); Index of Modern Authors (228- 
230); Index of Scripture and Other Ancient Sources (231-236). 
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BARNABAS 4.6B: THE EXEGETICAL IMPLICATIONS OF A 
TEXTUAL PROBLEM 


BY 


JAMES N. RHODES 


ABSTRACT: Among early Christian wriüngs the Epistle of Barnabas is remark- 
able for the claim that Israel lost its covenant forever at Sinai because of its 
worship of the golden calf. What is less clear is whether Barnabas's interest 
in this event is driven primarily by polemical, paraenetic, or abstract theo- 
logical concerns. Contributing to this uncertainty is a notorious text-critical 
problem at Bam. 4.6b where the author first raises the issue of Israel's debacle 
at Sinai. Although commentators have shown a pronounced preference for 
the reading preserved by the Latin version of Barnabas, this article concludes 
that the deference shown to the Latin reading is unwarranted. The author 
postulates a conservative emendation of the Greek text as superior to the 
Laün reading on both transcriptional and exegetical grounds. 


Introduction 


One of the passages most directly relevant to an assessment of the pur- 
pose of the Epistle of Bamabas is Barn. 4.6b-8. It 1s here that Barnabas first 
appeals to the golden-calf incident and asserts that Israel has lost its sta- 
tus as God's covenant people. The precise point that the author wants to 
make depends to a great extent upon v. 6b, the text of which is highly 
uncertain. This much is clear: Barnabas urges his audience not to be like 
"certain people" (two), for to be like such people is, in the author's mind, 
to pile up one's sins. Such people apparently make claims about "the 


covenant"! with which Barnabas cannot possibly agree. However, the pre- 


! Jt is now widely acknowledged that Barnabas does not have a theology of two 
covenants, an old and a new, as one finds in the letters of Paul or the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (cf. Johannes Klevinghaus, Ds theologische Stellung der Apostolischen Váter zur alttes- 
tamentliche Offenbarung [BFCT 44:1; Gütersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1948], 18). This is espe- 
cially clear in chaps. 13-14, where Barnabas treats the subject of the covenant at length 
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cise nature of this claim and the identity of the claimants remain unclear. 
Are they Jews who claim that the covenant remains Jewish property? Are 
they Christians who believe that the covenant is irrevocably theirs, and 
that it could never be lost? Or are they Chrisüans who assert that Jews 
and Christians share one and the same covenant? These are just some of 
the possible readings of the text. Whatever the nature of the claim, it is 
Barnabas's denial of such an assertion that calls forth his citation of Israel's 
apostasy at Sinai: "those people" (éxeivou, ie., Israel) lost the covenant 
completely, when Moses first received it. It is not hard to see that the 
author's counterclaim could function as a refutation of any of the posi- 
tions mentioned above: the covenant no longer belongs to Israel; the covenant 
can be lost; the Jews have no share i the Christian. covenant. In any event, the 
golden-calf incident is central to the author's refutation. This is the con- 
text within which the textual question must be evaluated. 

Although it is extremely difficult to translate the verse without presup- 
posing a particular solution, the rendering that follows is perhaps as neu- 
tral as can be attained by leaving the disputed words as lacunae.? 


épotóà opc ... rpooéyew vov &avtoi xoi ui óuoutbo0aít tiw, érioopebovtag 
toic &po.prtotg op&v Aéyovcag otv fj 9vxOren [* * *] GA" éxeivot ota eic t£Aog 
ànóÀscav avti|v Aaóvtoc fjión x00 Movoéoc. 


and concludes that Christians are the heirs of the covenant forfeited by Israel (13.1, 6; 
14.1, 2, 3, 5 [2x], 7; cf. 4.6, 7, 8; 6.19; 9.6). On two occasions Barnabas does, how- 
ever, refer to ther covenant" (4.8; 9.6). Some scholars find a real tension here, indica- 
tive of a lapse on the part of the author (Carl F. Andry, Jntroduction to ihe Epistle of 
Barnabas |Ph.D. diss, Harvard University, 1949], 157) or his use of underlying sources 
that reflect a two-covenant theology (e.g., James N. B. Carleton Paget, The Epistle of 
Barnabas: Outlook and Background [WUNT 2/64; Tübingen: Mohr, 1994], 122). Nevertheless, 
the specification "heir covenant" can also be understood in ways consistent with a one- 
covenant theology. At 9.6 "their covenant" probably means no more than "the covenant 
as Israel erroneously understands it" or "the covenant-relatnionship Israel thinks it has 
with God." At 4.8, the phrase could mean either "the covenant that was :ntended for 
Israel, but which it lost," or "the covenant-relationship that used to be Israel's." 

? "This is required by the immediate context but is also one of the characteristic ways 
that the author refers to the Jewish people throughout the document (Barm. 2.9; 3.6; 
4.6; 8.7; 10.12; 13.1, 3; 14.5). 

? The recent bilingual edition of Michael W. Holmes (The Apostolic Fathers: Greek Texts 
and English Translations [Grand Rapids: Baker, 1999]) itself a revision of earlier work by 
J. B. Lightfoot and J. R. Harmer (n. 11 below), has been adopted as the base text for 
this study. 
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I ask you...to be on guard now, and not to be like certain. people, piling up 
your sins, claiming that [* * *| covenant [* * *] .. . those people lost it completely 
in the following way, when Moses had just received it. 


Three different readings are attested in the extant witnesses, to which 
several conjectural readings may be added; these appear in the table that 
follows: 


Attested Greek Readings C/H*: opàv opiv pévev. S/W: fiiv pév 


Conjectured Readings closer to C/H or Ho*: opóv piv pévet. fiv uév: 


S/N PK": pv npiv pévet. ruv pév- 
Attested Latin Reading L?: illorum et nostrum est. nostrum est autem, 
Retroversions or Conjectured GH/La*: éxeivov koi tiuGv. iv pév- 
Readings closer to L SB: niv xoi £xetvov. fuv pév: 


Hr: nuóv pévet éxeivotig. npuóv pév: 


* Codex Constantinopolitanus (a.k.a. Hierosolymitanus 54), discovered by Philotheos 
Bryennios in 1873 and variously designated C or H in critical works on the Epistle of 
Barnabas. 'This manuscript bears an internal date of 1056. 

* Codex Sinaiticus, the fourth-century biblical manuscript discovered by Tischendorf 
and first published in 1863, typically designated N in editions of the Greek New T'estament 
but often S in critical works on the Epistle of Barnabas. 

* Holmes, Afostolic Fathers (n. 3), 280. 

' Pierre Prigent and Robert A. Kraft, Építre de Bamabé (SC 172; Paris: Cerf, 1971), 
96. 'The text and accompanying apparatus is the work of Kraft. Though the accessi- 
bility of this edition has resulted in the emendation's association with Kraft, it appears 
to have been suggested first by Bryennios (Aiboori] x&v 606€ko &nootóAov, £x toO iepooo- 
AvpttiKoO yeipoypdou vov rpárov éxóvbouévn uetà npoAeyouévov xoi onpeuboeov, £v oic 
Kai tfi ZuvóyteOs tfic II. A., tfi; oro 'Im&vv. too Xpocootópov, oOYKkpiotc kai uépoc &vékóOo- 
tov &mó toO ac0t09 xevpoypáqov ['Ev KovotavtwovnóAer Tonoig X. I. Bootupa, 1883], 105). 
In his earlier work, Kraft had favored the reading of C/H. Cf. Robert A. Kraft, 7/e 
Epistle of Barnabas: Its Quotations and Their Sources (Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 1961), 
29 n. 4, 131 n. 29; idem, Barnabas and the Didache (Vhe Apostolic Fathers 3; New York: 
Nelson, 1965), 90. 

* 'The Latn Version preserved in Codex Corbeiensis Q.v.I. 38/39 (Leningrad) and 
originally published by Hugo Menardus in 1645. Cf. J. M. Heer, Die Versio Latina. des 
Barnabasbriefes und ihr. Verháltmis zur. altlateinischen. Bibel (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herdersche 
Verlagshandlung, 1908). 

? Oscar Gebhardt and Adolf von Harnack, Barnabae Epistula. Patrum Apostolicorum Opera 
(2d. ed.; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1878), 16; Kirsopp Lake, 77e Apostolic Fathers (2 vols.; LCL; 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: William Heinemann, 1912), 1.350. 

1? Francesco Scorza Barcellona, Epistola di Barnaba (Corona Patrum 1; Turin: Società 
Editrice Internazionale, 1975), 133. 

H jJ. B. Lightfoot and J. R. Harmer, eds., 75e Apostolic Fathers: Revised Greek Texts with 
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Commentators on the Epistle of Barnabas have overwhelmingly favored 
the reading of the Latin version (L), or something similar to it, as James 
Carleton Paget points out." Gebhardt and Harnack printed the simple 
retroversion &keivov koi fju&v: fiuàv uév, as did Kirsopp Lake in the widely- 
distributed Loeb edition. The combined influence of these two editions has 
virtually guaranteed a privileged status for this reading, although slightly 
different retroversions of the Latin have also appeared. The conjectural 
reading of Scorza Barcellona postulates a reversal of the pronouns fjióv 
and éxeivav.'* Harmer's emendation seems to be an attempt to retrovert 
the Latin reading without presupposing a strict grammatical parallelism 


Introductions and. English Translations (repr. Grand Rapids: Baker, 1984), 246. The text of 
Barnabas is the work of Harmer. 

7? Carleton Paget, Barnabas (n. 1), 114, with reference to the work of Hilgenfeld, 
Weizsácker, Müller, Windisch, and Wengst. The recent monograph of Reidar Hvalvik 
(The Struggle for Scripture and Covenant: the Purpose of the Epistle of Barnabas and jewish-Christian 
Competition in. the Second Century |WUNT 2/82; Tübingen: Mohr, 1996], 90) and the mas- 
sive commentary of Ferdinand Prostmeier (Der Bamabasbrzf [Kommentar zu den apos- 
tolischen Vátern 8; Góttüngen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1999], 208) also adopt the 
reading of the Latin version. In general, opinions on the question were more varied at 
the close of the nineteenth century (a consequence of the recent discovery of the Greek 
versions) and Carleton Paget's appeal to Weizsácker is somewhat misleading (see Karl 
Heinrich von Weizsácker, Zur Kritik des Barnabasbriefes aus dem. Codex Sinaiticus [ Tübingen: 
Ludwig Friedrich Fues, 1863], 10-11). The twentieth century, however, saw a general 
consensus emerge around the reading of the Latin version, and in the periodical liter- 
ature on the Epistle of Barnabas, this reading has usually been accepted with little or no 
discussion. 

55 Prostmeier (Bamabasbrief [n. 12], 191) admits that this widely accepted reconstruc- 
tion (tj 6vxOrym £xeivov xoi tuv. fuv pév: &AA' éxeivot...) remains somewhat inex- 
act: "Das Problem dieser Lósung ist, daB das uév sowie das korrespondierende adver- 
sative &ÀAA&, durch die Partikeln autem und quia in L nicht gestüzt werden." He nonetheless 
favors the Latin reading on exegetical grounds. 

^ Scorza Barcellona, Bamaba (n. 10), 133. Scorza Barcellona credits M. Simonetti 
with calling his attention to several contexts in which the Latin text has transposed the 
word order of the Greek, the most relevant of which is a similar transposition of pro- 
nouns at Barn. 13.1. This suggestion also has an older pedigree. Nearly a century ear- 
lier, Wilham Cunningham (A Dissertation on. the Epistle of S. Barnabas, including a. discussion 
of its date and authorship |London: Macmillan, 1877], 17) saw the merits of such a trans- 
position when he proposed retroverting :/lorum et nostrum est as uv xoà éxetvov &ottv, 
although he did not appeal to transpositions elsewhere in the Latin text. 
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between "theirs" and "ours" that L otherwise suggests. The preference 
among commentators for the reading of L is curious in light of the fact 
that it goes against two text-critical rules of thumb: the preference for the 
shorter reading (lectio. brewor potior) and the preference for the more difficult 
reading (/ectto difficilior potior). 'These principles would be more easily ignored 
if the Latin reading could explain both of the extant Greek variants (C/H 
and S/N), but it is not obvious that this is the case. Moreover, the idio- 
syncracies of the Latin version leave room for questioning its fidelhty to its 
Greek Voríage.? For all of these reasons, the textual question deserves a 
fresh assessment. 

There are additional interpretive issues in 4.6 that complicate the text- 
critical question. À particularly salient detail is whether one construes tiiv 
and éxeivo: as referring to the same or to different groups of people. While 
the demonstrative &keivot can only refer to the people of Israel, «wsw may 
refer either to Israel or to a third party: ostensibly, Christians of whom 
Barnabas disapproves. Whether Aéyovtag ovv introduces direct or indirect 
speech poses an additional complication. Although the difference does not 
affect all readings, it materially changes the meaning of some by altering 
the implied referents of certain pronouns. The analysis below will exam- 
ine each of the attested or conjectured readings noted above, both in terms 
of its interpretive possibilities and in terms of its ability to explain com- 
peting variants. I hope to show how intimately connected the interpreta- 
tion is to the text-critical choice one makes. 


55 Most notable is the fact that the Latin version omits entirely the teaching on the 
Two Ways. Edgar Goodspeed ("The Didache, Barnabas, and the Doctrina," A7R 27 
[1945]: 235) argued that L reflected an earlier form of the document to which the Two 
Ways material in the extant Greek versions was subsequently added. This view is no 
longer considered tenable in light of the lexical and stylistic homogeneity of chapters 
1-17 and 18-21. The extant text of L concludes at 17.2 with a transposition from 12.7c 
and a concluding doxology. With a single exception (9.2), L consistently renders '"lopaA 
as ludaei (6.7; 8.3; 12.2 bis) or populus Iudaeorum (4.14; 5.2, 8; 8.1; 11.1; 12.2, 5; 16.5). 
At 5.12 L introduces an explicit citation of Isaiah 53.5b, and elsewhere it attempts to 
correct (4.3) or clarify (11.6) introductory formulae. In general the Latin version shows 
a marked tendency to abbreviate and to tidy up the author's rambling style. Changes 
of this nature are clearly secondary. 
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PART ONtx: EVALUATION or THE PossmrE READINGS 


l. Possible interpretations based on. the reading of. C/ H'6 


C/H: épotóà opuacg" ... npocéyew vOv &avtoic xoi yu] óuo1voto0aí tio, 
énicopevovtag toic &poptioic ouv A£yovtac Ott f) OwOnxn ouóv butv uévei. 
QÀÀ.' &xeivot oUtac &ic téAog &xóAeoav atv Aaóvtoc (0n 100 Movo£os. 

I ask you...to be on guard now, and not to be like certain. people, piling up 


your sins, claiming that your covenant is irrevocably yours. Those people, however, 
lost it completely in the following way, when Moses had just received it. 


Exegetical evaluation: 'The reading of C/H is inherently intelligible. (A) The 
audience must not be like some people who took/take for granted that the 
covenant cannot be lost as a consequence of sin. The example of "those 
people" (Israel) shows that the covenant can be lost. (B) There is no obvi- 
ous reason to construe tic as referring to a different group than £xeivoi, 
although such a possibility cannot be absolutely excluded. In either case, 
Israel serves the author as a negative example. (C) The construal of 5 
OvxOrm buóv butv uévei as direct speech seems less natural, but would make 
the same general point. The audience must not be like those who, in spite 
of their sin, assure one another saying, *your covenant is irrevocably yours." 

Transcriptional evaluation; Only with difficulty can the reading of C/H 
(óuv ouiv uéve)) explain the competing variants. The reading of S/& (ijv 
uév) could be a transcriptional corruption, but it is not explained by a sin- 
gle, obvious mechanism. Moreover, the witness of L (lorum et nostrum est; 
nostrum est aulem) seems to corroborate the reading of S/R, albeit as part 
of a longer reading. The reading of C/H cannot account for the reading 
of L. 


2. Possible interpretations based on. the reading of S/N 


S/R: £potà bp . .. tpooéyew vOv £avtoic koi ui] ónotboÜot two, érioopebovta 
toig &poaprtoi ouv Aéyovtag ott fj vU ruv uév: &AX' éxeivot oUtas sic 
t£Aoc &xóAecav aotiv Aaóvtoc jn x00 Mevoéoc. 


1$ "The translations offered are based on the edition of Holmes (n. 3), with modifications. 
In each case I have tried to render the operative words in such a way as best brings 
out the exegetical possibilities of each text. The use of indirect speech is presumed, with 
differences generated by direct speech noted as needed. 

7 "The text of C/H actually reads épetó fiuà . . . épopttong fuv. The logic required 
by the intervening material and the use of épeotà opàg at 21.4, 7 favors the second per- 
son pronoun, a probability accepted by most editors. It is my intention to focus on the 
variant unit that begins with fj àxÜfym and ends with àAA/' éxeivoi. 
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I ask you...to be on guard now, and not to be like certain. people, piling up 
your sins, claiming that /he covenant is tn fact ours, but those people lost it com- 
pletely in the following way, when Moses had just received it. 


Exegetical. evaluation: 1f the S/N reading is to be syntactically intelligible, 
it would seem to require that the assertion introduced by Aéyovtag óu 
includes more than just 1j 91085" t&v uév, for this leaves the uév parti- 
cle hanging without completing an anticipated contrast. If, however, the 
speech continues beyond yév and includes the following &AÀ' clause, the 
results are syntactically intelligible but yield an impossible interpretation. 
Assuming indirect speech, the possibilities are as follows: (A) If "certain 
people" refers to Israel, Israel would be made to declare its own aban- 
donment and the covenant as Christian property—a manifest absurdity. 
(B) If, on the other hand, "certain people" is construed to mean "certain 
Christans," the result is equally illogical, for it appears to make Barnabas 
reject the theological position he himself espouses (cf. chaps. 13-14). The 
substitution of direct speech produces slightly different results but does not 
ultimately produce a plausible reading. (C) If "certain people" refers to 
Christans, one is left with the same problem as before. (D) If "certain 
people" refers to Israel, "the covenant is in fact ours" could be construed 
as the claim of Jewish rivals, but the following assertion cannot be accounted 
for. There is simply no way to make the àAA' clause and the introduction 
of the golden-calf episode intelligible on the lips of a Jew, as the syntax 
of the S/N text seems to require. This reading thus fails to yield any logi- 
cally viable interpretation.'? 

Transcriptional evaluation: 'Yhe reading of S/& (nuàv uév) 1s almost certainly 
corrupt. Its lack of intelligibility does not allow it to be defended as orig- 
inal, even if one considers it the most difficult reading. To explain C/H 
(oójGv bpiv uévei) as a. scribal correction of S/N is not impossible, but nei- 
ther is it obvious; it would, in any event, be only one possible correction. 
The reading of L (Ulorum et nostrum est; nostrum est autem) suggests the possi- 
bility that S/N is the vestige of an originally longer reading that did include 
tinàv pév. Alternatively, there is the possibility that the reading of L is itself 
a clarifying emendation of the obviously corrupt S/N, where lorum et nos- 


!5 Cf. Philipp Haeuser, Der Barnabasbrief neu. untersucht und neu. erklárt (Forschungen zur 
christlichen Literatur- und Dogmengeschichte 11:2; Paderborn, Ferdinand Schóningh, 
1912), 13 n. 3. 
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trum est is created by back-formation from the sequence fjuóv uév: à 
éxeivot (nostrum est aulem, quia. illt).'? 


3. Possible interpretations based on proposed emendations of C/H * S/N 


Ho: épovt& ou . . . npocéyew vov &avtoic xoi ui) ónowboÜot tio, éropebovtag 
toic &uopttot ouv Aéyovtac Ott fj OvxOrxm ouv butv uévei. Tuv uév: à 
éxeivot oUtac £i téAoc &naoAscav atv Aafóvtog jón xoo Movoéas. 

I ask you... to be on guard now, and not to be like certain. people, piling up 
your sins, claiming that your covenant is irrevocably yours. Yes, jt is ours, but those 
people lost it completely in the following way, when Moses had just received it. 


Exegetical evaluation: Overall, the possible interpretations of the Holmes 
emendation do not differ materially from those made possible by the text 
of C/H. (A) The audience must not be like "certain people" who assume 
that the covenant cannot be lost, for the example of Israel shows that it 
can. (B) Again, since "those people" clearly refers to Israel, it is simplest 
to assume that "certain people" refers to the same group rather than a 
third party. The addition of tjuàv uév serves as an added affirmation that 
Christians rightly lay claim to the covenant, a concession that, neverthe- 
less, must not lead Christians to presumptuous sin. (C) If *your covenant 
is irrevocably yours" were construed as direct speech, placed on the lips of 
presumptuous Christians, the overall sense would not change. (D) If the 
same statement were placed on the lips of the people of Israel, the func- 
tion of the ensuing tjuàv uév ktÀ would shift from a concession to a cor- 
rection: "It is, in fact, ours; those people, by contrast, lost it completely . . . ." 
Readings involving direct speech are intelligible, if somewhat strained. 

Transcriptional evaluation. Conjectural emendations such as the one under 
discussion deserve to be treated with greater suspicion than readings attested 
by the extant witnesses. This emendation is a conflanon of C/H (opáàv 
oiv uéveU - S/N (iuóv pév), which allows it to explain both C/H and S/& 
by parablepsis, though the precise trigger is less obvious than one might 
wish. It is unclear how this reading can account for the first part of the 
L reading (lorum et nostrum esi), unless one entertains the possibility noted 
above that the reading of L is a back-formauon from the text that follows. 
The possibility of such an emendaaon is less likely in this case, since the 
text as it stands is intelligible and thus would not demand emendation. 


? Shortly after the discovery of the S/N text, this possibility was noted by Weizsácker, 
ur Kntk des Barnabasbriefes (n. 12), 10. 
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PK: épotó bpá . .. xpooéygw vOv &avtoic koi ui ópov0o0oí tw, érioopebovtac 
tac Guaptiai ouQv Aé£yovtac on fj 6viORxn "uv nuiv uévei. rjuÀv uév: &ÀAX' 
éxeivot oto eic téAoc ànóAscav atv Aaflóvtog fión too Movo£os. 


I ask you...to be on guard now, and not to be like ceríatn peopie, piling up 
your sins, claiming that our covenant is irrevocably ours; Yes, 1t 15 ours, but those peo- 
ple lost it completely in the following way, when Moses had just received it. 


Exegetical evaluation: ''he Kraft emendation is, in essence, also a conflation 
of C/H -* S/8, though it allows for the possibility of corruption by itacism 
in the extant reading of C/H. The interpretive possibilities are consequently 
very similar to those generated by the reading of C/H or the emendation 
suggested by Holmes. The issue would be the sinful presumption that the 
covenant cannot be lost. In Barnabas's view, either Israel (A) or certain 
Chrisüans (B) have been guilty of precisely this. The former of the two 
possibilities remains more economical. 

The Kraft emendation is one reading where the difference between direct 
and indirect speech makes us aware of additional interpretive possibilities. 
(C) Assuming direct speech: if "certain people" refers to the people of 
Israel, the text could be translated, *do not be like certam people, . . . saying 
*our covenant still belongs to us." Barnabas then corrects the assertion, 
*[t is, in fact, ours; those people, by contrast, lost it completely ...." Such 
an interpretation changes the significance of the passage to reflect a dis- 
pute over who had the proper claim to be God's covenant people: Jews 
insist that it still belongs to them; Barnabas denies this and attempts to 
prove his point by citing the golden-calf episode. Taken as direct speech, 
f| iym fiv fipiv uévex could be construed as a Jewish rebuttal of Christian 
claims that the covenant is now Chrisüan property or, perhaps more sim- 
ply, an assertion of the ongoing validity of Israel's covenant status without 
direct reference to Christian claims ("we still have our covenant"). This 
possibility is particularly relevant in light of the events of 70 c.g. One could 
even consider the possibility that something resembling f| 6108fym tiuv fpiv 
uévev was the official Jewish response to that disaster, when God's fidelity 
to his covenant promises was understandably questioned. It would be a 
traditional answer, asserting that even despite appearances to the contrary, 
God's covenant with his people was indeed an eternal covenant (Gen 17.7, 
13, 19; Ps 105.7-11). Barnabas would have considered this erroneous. 

The Kraft emendation thus poses tradition-historical questions that go 
deeper than the extant text of Bamabas. The wider context, even with 
Kraft's text, suggests that Barnabas is concerned with the covenant fidelity 
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of his Chrisüan audience (cf. 4.9b-14), but this does not exclude the pos- 
sibility that the slogan is a carry-over from earlier arguments about who 
could claim to be God's covenant people. Such a slogan could have been, 
more simply, fj 9va0rym niv uévew, "the covenant is still ours," or 11 91a0fkn 
tinàv uéve,, "our covenant remains (valid)." 

Transcnptional evaluation: 'The Kraft emendation (t&v fiiv névev. pv pév ) 
easily accounts for the shorter reading of S/N (huàv uév) by parablepsis, 
triggered by tjuàv. The shorter reading of C/H (opàv opiv uéve)) may per- 
haps also be accounted for by a combination of parablepsis (tnggered by 
uévev...pnév) and corruption by itacism. The likelihood that tuó&v fiv 
could be corrupted to ouóv opyiv 1s enhanced by the preceeding épotó bu& 
... ÉttoOpeb0ovtag toic ipa prios ouv. ...7 The Kraft emendation cannot 
account for the first part of the L reading (illorum et nostrum est), unless one 
argues that a scribe was confused by the sequence jm....Aéyovtag Oct fi 
OvxOrgm fiiv fiv uévev and. fiiv pév, which may have seemed like con- 
tradictory assertions. In such a case, a scribe could have "corrected" the 
first assertion to yii... . Aéyovta otv f| 6vxOkm &xeivov xoi tiiv by back-for- 
mation from the second assertion (t&v puév: àAÀ' éxeivot. . .). 


4. Possible interpretations based on the Latin reading 


L: rogo vos . . . ut adtendatis vobis et non. similetis eis qui peccata sua congerunt et. dicunt 
quia. lestamentum illorum. et. nostrum. est. nostrum. est. autem, quia. illi in. perpetuum. per- 
diderunt illud, quod Moyses accefnt. 


I ask you... be on guard now, and do not be like those who pile up their 
sins and claim that the covenant belongs both to those people and to us. It is ours, 
because those people lost forever what Moses received. 


Exegetical evaluation: Yt is immediately apparent that the L reading gen- 
erates different interpretive possibilities than the C/H reading and emen- 
dations related to it. The audience is urged not to be like those who claim 
that the (same) covenant belongs both to them (Israel) and to us (Christians). 
(A) It is improbable that "those who . . ." (eis qui) should refer to Israel, for 
it would suggest that Barnabas is telling his audience not to be like Jews 
who admit that they share covenant privileges with Christians. (B) Construing 
"the covenant belongs both to 4£hose people and to us" as direct speech, 
placed on the lips of Jews, is improbable in the extreme since it would 
reverse the referents of the pronouns ?Ulerum and nostrum, making illo- 


? Although the extant text of C/H paradoxically has épet& iua . . . &upttouc fiv. 
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rum refer to Christians.?^' For these reasons, those who..." probably refers 
to other Christians. (C) The author may have in mind Christians who 
maintain that Israel conünues to have a share in the covenant (an inter- 
pretation unaffected by the question of direct or indirect speech). (D) Or 
testamentum illorum et nostrum est might possibly be translated as "their covenant 
is also ours," a statement intended to stress conünuity with Israel and the 
fundamental Jewishness of the covenant Christians now share.? 

The Latin text has remained the preferred reading among commenta- 
tors primarily because of possibiliues (C) and (D). Some construe the text 
as evidence of a judaizing threat facing Barnabas's addressees.? Others 
find Barnabas attacking the mainstream Christian view of an Old and New 
Covenant, a view that sees more salvation-historical continuity between 
Israel and the Church than Barnabas would allow.?^* These interpretations 
apply to the Latin reading and/or the Greek retroversion of Gebhardt- 
Harnack and Lake (8 6100 éxeívov xai rjuóv. rjuóv uév )). 

Transcriptional evaluation: 1f the Latin is retroverted as Gebhardt-Harnack 
and Lake suggest (éxeívov xai juóv. tuv uév:), one might derive the read- 
ing of S/N (fuv pév) by corruption, but there is no easily determined trig- 
ger for the loss of &xeivov xat pàv. It is hard to see how one could account 
for the reading of C/H (opàv oyiv uéve); one would require explanations 
both for the loss of éxeíveov xaí and the corruption of fjuàv fjuóv pév to 
opGv opiv uévei. Such a corruption is perhaps not unthinkable, but needs 
to explain several discrete changes. 


? Barnabas consistently uses forms of the demonstrative ékeivot to refer to the peo- 
ple of Israel (2.9; 3.6; 4.6; 8.7; 10.12; 13.1, 3; 14.5). 

7? Cf the similar range of possibilities discussed by Stephen G. Wilson, "Gentile 
Judaizers," 7S 38 (1992): 612. 

5 Cf. e.g, S. Lowy ("The Confutation of Judaism in the Epistle of Barnabas," 775 
11 [1960]: 2) who states, "It is obvious that Barnabas's extremism is prompted by the 
fear of Judaising tendencies or even total conversion to Judaism." Similarly, in a series 
of articles written on the Epistle of Barnabas between 1958-1966, L. W. Barnard refers 
to the activity of "militant Judaizers." This approach is often (but not always) associ- 
ated with the view that the epistle was written at a time of widespread expectation that 
the Jewish temple would soon be rebuilt. Hvalvik (Sirugele [n. 12], 9-12) gives a judi- 
cious review of the numerous variations on this theme. 

^ E.g., Otto Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur. Vol 1. (2d ed., Freiburg: 
Herdersche Verlagshandlung, 1913), 104; Hans Windisch, De apostolischen. Váter II. Der 
Bamabasbrief (HNT Ergánzungsband; Tübingen: Mohr, 1920), 321-323; Klaus Wengst, 
Tradition und Theologie des Barnabasbriefes (AKG 42; Berlin / New York: de Gruyter, 1971), 
82; Philipp Vielhauer, Geschichte der urchristlichen. Literatur. Einleitung in. das Neue. Testament, 
die Apokrybhen und die Apostolischen Váter (Berlin / New York: de Gruyter, 1975), 605-607. 
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5. Allernate retroversins of the Latin. reading 


The extant reading of L (lestamentum tllorum et nostrum est. nostrum est autem) 
is retroverted differently in various editions of the Apostolic Fathers. The 
retroversion (fj 9vaOrtm éxeívov xai rjudv. fiiv uév-) is the most literal; Scorza 
Barcellona's suggestion (fj 6va8rm uóv kai éxeívov: tju&v pév-) postulates a 
reversal of pronouns, while the reconstruction of Harmer (fj 6108fym r1uóv 
uévet ékeivotg. tjuàv uév:) avoids a strict grammatical parallelism between 
"theirs" and "ours." In general, these variations exercise only a slight impact 
on the interpretive possibilities; otherwise they produce readings consistent 
with the Laün version. 

Exegetical evaluation: (&) If one postulates the word order of Scorza 
Barcellona's retroversion. (fj 6a8fjkm ruv kai éxeivov) one might possibly 
translate: "do not be like those who...claim that our covenant belongs 
to those people as well." This makes best sense if "those who..." refers to 
Christians, an interpretation unaffected by issues of direct or indirect speech. 
(B) It is unlikely but not impossible for "those who..." to refer to the peo- 
ple of Israel. The author could have in mind Jews who contnue to insist 
that they have not forfeited the covenant. In such a case the operative 
words must be taken as indirect speech whose actual force is something 
like "those who...claim that the covenant (which really belongs to us 
Christians) still belongs to them." Something very similar seems to be sug- 
gested by Harmer's reconstruction (i1 9vaOfymn uv uévei éxetvoig). The same 
two possibilities emerge: in view are either Jews who insist that they retain 
the privileges of the covenant, or Christians who allow such claims. 

Transcriptional. evaluation: 'The Greek retroversions postulated by Scorza 
Barcellona (i 9va8fjm ruv xai éxeívov. t&v uév:) and Harmer (tj 608m 
')uGv uévei ékeívoig. uv uév-) share the same strengths and weaknesses. In 
either case, the aberrant reading of S/N (hiv pév) is easily derived by 
parablepsis, tnggered by tu&àv. In terms of transcriptional probability, this 
is more comprehensible than if one were to begin with the retroversion of 
Gebhardt-Harnack and Lake (8 9100 éxeívov xoi rjudv. tiyóv uév-). It is 
difficult, however, to see how either accounts for the reading of C/H 
(5 910m buóv buiv uéve. 


Summary of Findings 


In text-critical terms, no reading or proposed emendation is clearly able 
to explain all the competing variants. The reading of C/H cannot easily 
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explain either the S/N or L text, and the converse is equally true. The 
reading of L seems to corroborate the S/N text but is also explicable as a 
back-formation from the S/N text. The L text 1s able to explain the read- 
ing of S/N more convincingly if L is retroverted as either Scorza Barcellona 
or Harmer suggests. The reading of S/N is grammaacally intelligible but 
logically impossible. Of those conjectural readings based on the Greek wit- 
nesses, the emendation of Kraft is perhaps shghtly more viable than the 
simple conflation of Holmes. Although both can account for the readings 
of C/H and S/R, Kraft's conjecture 1s better able to account for the read- 
ing of L because it creates a potential confusion that may have given rise 
to emendation. When one considers the character of the Latin version, a 
clarifying emendation cannot be ruled out.? 

In view of such textual indeterminacy, greater attention deserves to be 
paid to the internal considerations of the text. The above analysis has 
shown that the Latin reading is by no means the only text that is exeget- 
ically viable. While there are many possible permutations, in broadest terms, 
the interpretive options narrow down to two: 


(1) Barnabas is concerned with claims that legitimize Israel's status as God's 
covenant people. Perhaps Barnabas has in mind Christians who hold a tra- 
ditional, two-covenant theology, a theology that legitimized Israel's historical 
status and cultic symbols in a way that Barnabas could never allow (e.g., 
Wengst).^? Or perhaps such claims indicate a judaizing threat, stemming from 
Jewish rivals or Christians who are attracted to the Jewish synagogues (e.g., 
Hvalvik) In any event, Barnabas considered such views to be dangerous. 
Interpretations of this nature may be supported by the L text and its various 
retroversions. 

(2) Barnabas is concerned with the covenant fidelity of his own audience. He 
does not want them to assume that they can never lose their covenant sta- 
tus, because the example of Israel shows that it can be lost. Barnabas may 
intend to say that Israel was guilty of such presumption (piling up sin) or that 
certain Christians are acting this way. The former of the two possibihüues is 
simpler. Such interpretation may be supported by the C/H text and by the 
conjectural readings of Holmes and Kraft, emendations based on a conflatnion 
of C/H * S/N. 


One will nghtly note the dramatc difference between these two inter- 
pretive possibilites, and their implications for the Epistle of Barnabas as a 


?5 See n. 15 above. 
?6$ See n. 24 above. 
? See n. 23 above. 
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whole. It is, however, simply not right to say with Hvalvik that the sec- 
ond view, *which completely removes the polemic ring of the text, zs most 
certainly wrong"? Since Hvalvik adopts an interpretive hypothesis that max- 
imizes the author's polemic, what he really means is that the second inter- 
pretation is not consistent with his interpretive paradigm. In the paragraphs 
that follow I will call attention to other statements made by Barnabas that 
lend support to each interpretation. 


PaRT Two: FuRTHER ExEGETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
l. Interpretations alled with. the Latin reading 


Klaus Wengst is among those commentators whose interpretation of the 
Epistle of Barnabas depends significantly on the L text of 4.6b. Wengst sug- 
gests that throughout the document, Barnabas argues on two fronts: he 
opposes a Jewish approach to Scripture that takes the ceremonial laws ht- 
erally, and he opposes the mainstream Christian view that sees a salva- 
tion-historical continuity between Judaism and Chrnstanity, traditionally 
expressed in terms of an Old and New Covenant. The Jewish front, how- 
ever, is merely an abstraction that facilitates Barnabas's argument against 
the Christian front.? Wengst finds additional evidence of this Christian 
front in 9.6 and 12.10.? In the former, Barnabas anticipates an objection 
that circumcision had literal value as a seal of the covenant; in the latter 
he seems to accept the christological designation *Son of God" while reject- 
ing both "son of man" and "son of David." 

It is unclear, however, that either of these texts will bear the weight 
that Wengst tries to place upon them. In 12.10 all that one can safely 
assert is that Barnabas rejects the titles "son of man" and "son of David" 
insofar as they are opposed to Son of God" or construed as self-sufficient 
designations of the Messiah. It is by no means clear that Barnabas opposes 
other Christians here and seems more likely that he takes aim at the Jewish 
notion of a royal Davidic messiah who, despite being God's eschatologi- 
cal agent, is merely human. And as Hvalvik notes, 9.6 is adequately 
explained on rhetorical grounds, leaving *no need to look for a polemical 
front in this verse."?' Hvalvik ponders skeptically whether /estamentum illo- 


"5 Hvalvik, Struggle (n. 12), 90 n. 33 (emphasis mine). 
? Wengst, Tradition (n. 24), 81-82. 

9 Tbid., 102-103. 

*! Hyalvik, Struggle (n. 12), 93 n. 48. 
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rum et nostrum est is "the natural way of expressing the traditional two- 
covenant theology," implying that a dubious starting point has led Wengst 
and others down a blind alley.? 

Despite his criticism. of Wengst's conclusions, Hvalvik is no less con- 
vinced of the correctness of the Latin reading at 4.6. Hvalvik is one among 
many who seek to explain the Epistle of Barnabas against the background 
of Jewish proselytizing activity, although he prefers to speak in more atten- 
uated terms of *missionary competition."?? "There is sufficient literary evi- 
dence to show that it was by no means unusual for Gentiles to be attracted 
to Judaism, although there is a vigorous, ongoing debate about whether 
one should speak of Judaism itself as a missionary religion."** Writers who 
adopt some version of a "judaizing" hypothesis often place the Epistle of 
Bamabas against the background of a renascent Judaism energized by hopes 
that the Jerusalem temple would soon be rebuilt.? However, in Hvalvik's 


? [bid., 91. 

5 See the extended discussion in Hvalvik, Struggle (n. 12), 213-321, which is titled 
*Judaism as a Challenge to the Early Church." 

** See, e.g., Scot McKnight, A Lzght Among the Gentiles: Jewish Missionary Activity in. the 
Second Temple Period (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991); Louis H. Feldman, Jew and Gentile in 
the Ancient. World: Attitudes and. Interactons from. Alexander to. fustinian (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1993), esp. pp. 288-382; Martün Hengel and Anna Maria Schwemer, 
Paulus zwischen Damaskus und. Antiochen. Die. unbekannten. Jahre des. Apostels (WUNT | 108; 
Tübingen: Mohr, 1998), pp. 101-132 [*Das Problem der 'Sympathisanten' und der jüdis- 
chen Propaganda"]. McKnight concludes that although Judaism was seriously and gen- 
uinely open to the participation of individual Gentiles, it would be misleading to char- 
acterize it as *a 'missionary religion' in the sense of aggressive attempts to convert 
Gentiles or in the sense of self-identity" (p. 117). Similarly, Hengel and Schwemer sug- 
gest that one does better to speak of the "attractive power" (Anziehungskraft) of Judaism 
than of mission in the proper sense. Varying degrees of sympathy toward Judaism may 
be imagined in the form of concentric circles: those in the outermost circle will include 
syncretists interested in litlle more than the curative power of the divine name, while 
those in the interior circles will include Gentiles who devoted themselves exclusively to 
the God of Israel, attended synagogue regularly, and practiced as much of the Law as 
they could. Feldman, however, is willing to go farther, arguing that only proselytism 
can account for the dramatic increase in Jewish population during the second temple 
period, and that Jewish missionary activity was extensive enough to arouse antagonism, 
twice resulting in expulsion of the Jewish community from Rome. 

35 'The most recent, detailed hypothesis of this nature is that of Martin B. Shukster 
and Peter Richardson, "Temple and Bet Ha-midrash in the Epistle of Barnabas," in Anà- 
Judaism in Early Christianity, Vol 2: Separation and Polemic (ed. Stephen G. Wilson; Studies 
in Christianity and Judaism 2; Waterloo, Ont: Wilfred Laurier University, 1986), 17- 
31; idem, *Barnabas, Nerva and the Yavnean Rabbis," 775 34 (1983): 31-55. Shukster 
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view, any dependency upon the latter motive is ultimately unnecessary. All 
that is required is the admission that Judaism was still attractive to Gentles, 
and that Gentiles who had been pro-Jewish prior to their conversion will 
have retained some of these sympathies and brought them into the Church. 

There are several things to be said in favor of this general approach. 
One could point first of all to the repeated distinction made between "us" 
and "those people" (éxeivoy. One could also point to the motif of "what 
God requires," a theme which drives repeated distinctions between the 
author's understanding of Scripture and Jewish "misinterpretations" of the 
same. Interpretations of Bamabas against a "judaizing" background inevitably 
lay parücular stress on 3.6: 


So for this reason, brothers, he who is very patient, when he foresaw how 
the people whom he had prepared in his Beloved would believe in all purity, 
revealed everything to us in advance, in order that we might not shipwreck 
ourselves by becoming, as it were, 'proselytes' to their law (tva pi npooc- 
pnooópe8o. óc éx'AvtoU" cQ éxetvov vóuo) [trans. Holmes]. 


lhose who see some form of judaizing behavior as the key to the Epistle 
of Barnabas thus have a credible basis for their view. There are, however, 
also reasons for caution. One of the most remarkable is the fact that the 
words "Jew" ('lovóoioc), Judaism" ("Iov6aicuóc), and "judaize" (iovGotGew) 
are completely absent from the document; Barnabas refers instead to 
"Israel." [s this a natural way for a second-century writer to refer to 
Jewish contemporaries if, indeed, contemporary rivals are in mind? To say 
with Hvalvik that not too much weight should be attached to this fact"? 
is to let oneself off the hook far too easily. A comparison with Paul's Epistle 
to the Galatians is particularly instructive (cf. Gal 1.13, 14, 22; 2.13, 14, 
15; 3.28).^ Hvalvik understandably appeals to Barnabas's undeniable polar- 


and Richardson argue that Nerva's reform of the fiscus judaicus provoked a wave of opti- 
mism among Jews hoping for the rebuilding of the temple. Their conclusions are accepted 
in the main by Carleton Paget, Bamabas (n. 1), 26-28; 66-70. 

? Hvalvik (Struggle [n. 12], 18-25; 325-326) rejects as unpersuasive the attempts to 
read Bam. 16.3-4 as a reference to a rebuilt Jewish temple. 

9 S/R: ériAotou; C/H: npoofjAotou (L: proselyti). The two words should probably be 
considered synonymous. 

9 Bam. 4.14; 5.2, 8; 6.7; 8.1, 3; 9.2; 11.1; 12.2 [2x], 5; 16.5. 

? Hvalvik, Struggle (n. 12), 140. One might argue that if Barnabas manages to avoid 
these words so completely, the exegete likewise ought to be able to summarize Barnabas's 
purpose without recourse to these words. 

*9 Contrast also the statements of Ignatius (Magn. 8.1; 10.3; Philad. 6.1). 
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ity between "us" and "them" and his "consistent tendency to describe the 
Jews and their destiny in a negative way."^ It is erroneous, however, to 
assume that such data can only fit the context of judaizing activity, or 
even a polemically "live" situation. "Israel" may be Barnabas's way of des- 
ignating not contemporary Jewish rivals but the biblical people of God, 
the nation whose temple lay in ruins. His negativity may equally fit a 
*chrisianized deuteronomism" in which the people of Israel serve as a 
tragic paradigm of those whose faith ultimately proved not to be salvific.* 
It is this possibility that leads us back to the second interpretation noted 
above. 


2. Interbretations based on the C/ H. text or alled. conjectures 


The reading of the C/H text and emendations that incorporate it 
(Holmes, Kraft) suggest that Barnabas is primarily concerned with the 
covenant fidelity of his audience. They must not be like others who have 
piled up their sins believing the covenant could never be lost. Are there 
other indications in the text that accord with such a view? There are, in 
fact, several—all in very close proximity to the verse under discussion: 


(4.2)... Let us give no rest to our soul that results in its being able to associate 
with sinners and evil men, lest we become like them .... (4.9)... Let us be 
on guard in the last days, for &he whole time of our faith will do us no good unless 
now, in the age of lawlessness, we resist as well the coming stumbling blocks, 
as befits God's children, lest the black one find an opportunity to sneak in. 
(4.10)... Do not withdraw within yourselves and live alone, as though you were 


*! Hvalvik, Strugele (n. 12), 140. 

*' [n an unpublished paper read before the 2002 meetüng of the North American 
Patristics Society (What Really Happened at Sinai?: The Epistle of Barnabas Reconsidered^), 
I have argued that Barnabas's statements about the loss of the covenant at Sinai are 
best understood as rhetorical hyperbole, and that Barnabas actually believed Israel's 
relationship with God remained intact until its rejection of Jesus. Evidence that points 
in this direction includes Barnabas's citation of authority figures from later periods in 
Israel's history, his assumption that God continues to admonish the people and reveal 
his salvific intentions in and through Jesus, hints that Barnabas knew of a gospel mis- 
sion to Israel (5.8; 11.1; 12.2-3), and his thrice-made assertion that the sins of Israel 
reached their full measure with the rejection of Jesus (5.11; 8.1; 14.5). Since at least 
one first-century Jewish writer draws an analogy between the loss of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of the tables of the covenant at Sinai/Horeb (Pseudo-Philo, 7.4.B. 19.7; cf. 
m. Ta'an. 4.6; b. Ta'an. 28b), it remains possible that Barnabas, who writes after the 
events of 70 c.E., implicitly uses the same analogy. 
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already justified, but gather together and seek out together the common 
good ....(4.12) Let us never fall asleep in our sins, as if being "called" was an excuse 
to rest, lest the evil ruler gain power over us and thrust us out of the king- 
dom of the Lord. (4.14) Moreover, consider this as well, my brothers, when 
you see that afler such extraordinary signs and. wonders were done in Israel, even then 
they were abandoned, let us be on guard lest we should be found to be, as it is 
written, *many called, but few chosen [trans. Holmes]."* 


Most striking is the parallelism between the notions of "fall[ing] asleep 
in our sins, as if being 'called' was an excuse to rest (4.13)" and "pil[ing] 
up your sins while claiming that your covenant is irrevocably yours (4.6)."** 
Verses 6 and 14 both identify the people of Israel as the negative para- 
digm: "they lost it [the covenant] completely" and "they were abandoned." 
The logic is provided by statements found nearby: because justification 1s 
attained not in the present (4.10) but at the final judgment (4.12; cf. 6.19; 
21.1-6), the whole time of one's faith does no good unless one perseveres 
to the end (4.9). For this reason, it is singularly perilous to relax one's vig- 
ilance.? One of the reasons Barnabas can suggest that Israel never really 
possessed the covenant is precisely because, in his view, they have finally 
been abandoned. Any prior status they might have enjoyed would simply 
be irrelevant.*6 

There is yet another parallelism that favors this interpretation. Three 


5 Cf. the curious remark of Carleton Paget (Epistle of Barnabas |n. 1], 114) who favors 
the L reading on the grounds that "B. ends his account of the calf incident with the 
claim that the covenant has been transferred to the Christians. If he was simply wish- 
ing to use the story as a warning to his addressees not to see salvation as guaranteed 
would he not have ended the passage differently?" (emphasis added). One may rightly protest 
that this assertion only holds if the golden-calf episode is ripped from the larger con- 
text of chapter 4. Indeed, 4.9b (Aió npooéyoypev . . .) suggests that the author is precisely 
at the point of drawing the conclusion he wants to impress upon his audience. 

** Or, "our covenant is irrevocably ours" if one accepts Kraft's emendation. 

9 [t is typical of statements about perseverence and apostasy to resort to "all or 
nothing" dichotomies. The author of 1 John for example, declares that those who have 
departed the community have proved by their departure that they never truly belonged 
to the community (1 John 2.19). In Matthew's parable of the ten virgins (25.1-13), the 
foolish virgins who are not prepared when the bridegroom arrives are excluded from 
the wedding feast with the words, "I do not know you." This parable implies that a 
loss of vigilance at the critical hour is sufficient to imperil one's desüny and to render 
one's prior status irrelevant. Such ideas may perhaps be traced to Ezek 18.24-28. 

*€ "The parallelism of 4.14 with 5.8 is one of several indications that Barnabas really 
believes that Israel was abandoned after rejecüng Jesus, the act he identifies as the cul- 
mination of their sins. Cf. also 5.11-12, where the "sheep of the flock" who perish must 
refer to Israel, 8.2 where the sinful men who bring Jesus to the slaughter *are no more," 
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times Barnabas speaks of the people of Israel reaching the full limit. of 
their sins (5.11; 8.1; 14.5), language that is strikingly close to "pil[ing] up 
your sins" in 4.6. This makes the possibility all the more attractive that 
in 4.6 tow ("certain people") as well as é&xeivoi ("those people") refers to 
the people of Israel. I have already argued that this is a more economi- 
cal solution than one which posits an additional party in the controversy, 
namely, Christians with whom Barnabas disagrees. Interpretations based 
on the L reading, however, usually favor (or even require) the view that 
'icw refers to a third party. Since this runs counter to the significant exegeti- 
cal indications mentioned above, it may be another reason for question- 
ing the L text. 

There are, nevertheless, some objections to the interpretation under dis- 
cussion. For example, doesn't Barnabas's polemic suggest that sacrifice, fast- 
ing, circumcision, sabbath observance, and the value of the temple are live 
issues for his audience? This is certainly the view of those who see the 
threat of assimilation to Judaism as the interpretive key to the Epistle of 
Barnabas. 1f, however, one sees the author's agenda as an exhortation to 
covenant fidelity in the wake of Israel's national disaster, then these issues 
serve primarily as evidence of Israel's own failure—ways in which the 
author believed that Israel's understanding of God's intentions had been 
demonstrably and culpably wrong. It is, in one sense, a marriage of the 
deuteronomisüc view of Israel's history (Israel has failed to live up to the 
covenant) with an ethically reductionistic view of Israel's cult. 

What does one do with 3.6, the strongest textual indication that some 
form of judaizing is at issue? Hvalvik is probably correct when he suggests 
that it makes little difference whether the original text read érfjÀvtot or 
npoofjAotot. Nevertheless, it is an unexamined assumption that the author 
has some sort of proximate threat in mind. For the sake of argument, it 
is at least possible that the author has a more remote threat in mind, per- 
haps even one belonging to the past." Such a reading is more plausible 


and 12.2, where Barnabas states that unless Israel places its hope in Jesus, "war shall 
be waged against them forever." See n. 42 above. 

*! A great deal of work has been done on the sources of the Epistle of Bamabas (Kraft, 
Sources [n. 7]; Wengst, Tradit: [n. 24]; cf. also Pierre Prigent, Les testtmonia dans le chns- 
tianisme primitif. L'építre de Barnabé I-XVI et ses sources [Paris: Gabalda, 1961] and Oskar 
Skarsaune 7/Ae Proof from Prophecy: A Study in fustin Martyrs. Proof- Text Tradition: Text- Type, 
Provenance, Theological Profile [NovISup 56; Leiden: Brill, 1987]) and it has become cus- 
tomaty to speak of Barnabas's use of "testimony source(s)" or an exegetical "school tra- 
dition" (the two need not be mutually exclusive). This raises the fundamental question 
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if one entertains the possibility that Barnabas's emphasis falls not on the 
word érfjAvtot (npoofjAvtot) but on npoopncoope0o, and that Barnabas has 
in mind the disastrous post-70 fate of the Jewish nation. Barnabas would 
then be saying that 1f, as proselytes, they had invested their hopes in the 
Jewish temple cult, these hopes would by now be most certainly dashed 
to the ground. Assimilation to Jewish praxis would have meant assimila- 
tion to Israel's fate; by divine providence, God has spared them such a 
disaster. Even if such a reading does not entirely satisfy, one must still ask 
what the author means by zxpoopnooopus0o. Barnabas is no antinomian who 
believes the Law is simply too difficult to be fulfilled; he is a moral rig- 
orist and nomistc thinker in his own right whose parting exhortation to 
his audience is to "fulfill every command, for they deserve it" (21.8). 
In sum, the two lines of interpretation sketched above are closely related. 
Both rightly detect a fundamental polanty between "us" and "them." Both 
note the author's preoccupation with *what the Lord requires" and both 
recognize that "Israel" serves the author in some sense as an anti-para- 
digm. How they sort through these data explains their divergence. One 
defines the threat as assmilation to fudaism," a possibility the author would 
regard as a failure to understand and live up to God's covenant. The other 
defines the threat as failure to live up to God's covenant, a possibility that 
would make the audience just like Israel. Both of these approaches to the 


of whether the more polemical features of the Epistle of Barnabas find their explanation 
in the Sitz tm. Leben of the final product or at some anterior stage. If the second possi- 
bility 1s the correct one, the way is opened for reading the epistle as primarily parae- 
netic in intent. 

*5 N.B. the remarks of Wengst (7radition [n. 22], 89): *Obwohl das Wort *Gesetz' im 
ganzen Barn nur zweimal begegnet..., so steht das Gesetz doch der Sache nach im 
Zentrum des Theologie des Barnabas. ... Das Gesetz ist nicht nur Norm des Lebens, 
sondern von seiner Befolgung und Nichtbefolgung hángt auch Bestehen oder Nichtbestehen 
im Gericht ab; es ist also Heilsweg. Was Barnabas mit groDem Aufwand vertritt, ist 
nichts anderes als Gesetzlichkeit," and (Tradition, 99) *[G]ilt das Gesetz als Heilsweg, so 
daB über sein Heil oder Unheil letztlich der Mensch selbst mit seinem Tun und Lassen 
entscheidet." Notwithstanding these perceptive remarks about Barnabas's nomistic mind- 
set—eminently compatible with the interpretation generated by the C/H text (or an 
alhed conjecture)—Wengst's acceptance of the L reading at 4:6b leads him to find 
entirely different motives for the composition of the text. For a full discussion of Barnabas's 
nomistic mindset, see Tashio Aono, Die Entwicklung des paulinischen Gerichtsgedankens bei den 
Apostoltschen Vátern (Europáische Hochschulschriften, Reihe X XIII/137; Bern: Peter Lang, 
1979), 211-297. 

? [leave aside for the moment the view that the anti-Jewish polemic merely serves 
to combat the "mainstream" Christian theology of two covenants, an old and a new. 
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Efistle of Barnabas must be acknowledged as viable. Each 1s intimately con- 
nected to the textual problem at 4.6.*? 

It is my own conclusion that the deference shown by commentators to 
the Latin reading at Bam. 4.6b is unwarranted. Unless one has recourse 
to alternate retroversions (Harmer, Scorza Barcellona), it virtually requires 
that "certain people" and "those people" refer to different groups when 
there are good exegetical grounds for identifying the two referents. It vio- 
lates the text critical rules of thumb that otherwise favor the shorter and 
more difficult readings. Indeed, of those readings actually attested, L pre- 
serves the longest and in the eyes of many, the most intelligible reading! 
One also suspects that commitments to specific interpretve paradigms have 
made the reading of L favorable to many. The conjectural emendation of 
Kraft (uv tyiv uévev. tjuGv puév-), which I otherwise find attractive, is also 
open to criticism. Its attractiveness lies in the possible motive it presents 
for emendation, and especially in the possible prehistory of fj 6va8rpm tjv 
fiptv uévet, "our covenant remains ours," as a slogan. Its explanatory power 
is diminished by the fact that it is a slightly modified conflation of C/H 
* S/N; as such, it cannot entirely escape the charge of circular reasoning. 


Reconsidering a. forgotten. emendation 


A further possibility suggests itself. Why shouldn't the original reading 
be simply fiuóv piv uévet or even tuv péveU?:?! 


* Barnabas's posing of the question in 13.1 "whether the covenant is for us or for 
them (eig fi&g fj eig &xeivovg)" is sometimes considered a strong argument in favor of 
the reading of the Latin text at 4.6b, which explicitly denies the notion that "the 
covenant is both theirs (illorum — éxeivov) and ours." While it is understandable why 
some scholars find this argument attractive, the evidence is, in fact, far more equivo- 
cal. One must ask: by posing the question in terms of us" or "those people," is Barnabas 
excluding the *both / and" option in a shrewdly calculating way? Or does Barnabas 
simply presuppose an answer that is "either / or" and show no evidence of combat- 
tng a "both / and" option? The answer to such a question probably depends more 
on one's overarching theory about Barnabas's purpose and rhetorical goals. One could 
just as easily invoke the evidence of chaps. 13-14 in favor of the emendation suggested 
by Robert Kraft (t 6wxOfym zjudv f]utv uévet. ruv uév: &ÀAX' &xeivo. . .): chap. 13 would 
show that the covenant is indeed *Chrisaan' property; chap. 14 would show how "those 
people" lost their claim to the covenant. 

3! Johannes Weiss (Der Barnabasbrief kritisch untersucht [Berlin: Hertz, 1888], 58-59) called 
attention to this possibility but did not print it as the adopted reading (p. 128). Weiss's 
views are complicated by his theory that Bamabas has been extensively reworked by an 
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épat&à ong ...npocéyew vOv &avtoic xoi ui ópuoubo0ot tiov, érioopebovtag 
toc &popttoic ouv Aéyovtac ott f) óvxOTym ruv uéver. 622." &xeivot oca eic 
téÀoc &nàAsecav atv Aaóvtoc 1ión too Movoéoc. 

I ask you...to be on guard now, and not to be like certas people, piling up 


your sins, saying, "Our covenant remains valid." On the contrary, those people lost 
it completely in the following way, when Moses had just received it. 


Exegetically, this yields results similar to those possible with C/H or the 
emendations of Holmes or Kraft: Barnabas does not want his audience to 
have a false sense of security because, in his view, the fate of Israel demon- 
strates clearly that the covenant can be lost if one does not live up to it. 
From a transcriptional point of view, however, the emendation proposed 
above has several advantages. The reading fiuóv péve is close to the read- 
ing of C/H (opóv opiv uéve) when one considers how easily fjuàv pévei 
could give rise to a variant such as fjuiv puévet, as well as conflate (tuv 
finiv puévet) or itacistic (ouóv [opiv] uéve corruptions.? The ease with which 
fin&v uévetv could be corrupted to fjuóv uév (S/N) is particularly significant, 
since this is the only extant reading that is unintelligible and thus demands 
explanation. If such a simple explanation for the S/N text were accepted, 
it would have the added impact of bringing this Greek witness into har- 
mony with C/H in terms of the resulting exegetical possibiliües.? A read- 
ing such as fiuàv uévet is, moreover, immune to the charge of circularity 
inherent in conflate emendations such as those of Holmes and Kraft. 


interpolator. He regards everything from 4.6b-9a (&AA& . .. uépouc) as an interpolation 
and even suggests that the interpolator changed yévei to uév. At one point he argues 
that the reading of S/N gives a satisfactory sense; later he states ^wenn nicht pévet zu 
lesen ist, so würde das pév jetzt sehr stórend sein." Subsequently Adrianus van Veldhuizen 
(De Brief van Barnabas [Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 1901], 18-19) defended the same emen- 
dation. Meanwhile, F. X. Funk ("Zu Barn. 4,6; 5,8" TQ 71 [1889]: 127-133) offered 
the slightly longer conjecture 1j óxOfjm fiuóv fipiv uve, a position he no. longer defended 
in his Patres Apostolici (2 vols.; 2d. ed; Tübingen: Laupp, 1901). To my knowledge such 
an emendation has not been defended in the last century. The arguments assembled 
in this article are my own, arrived at prior to my acquaintance with the works cited 
above. Windisch (Barnabasbrief [n. 24], 321) devotes a single sentence to such possibili- 
ties without mentioning Weiss or distinguishing the positions of Bryennios (see n. 7 
above), Funk, and van Veldhuizen. 

? In v. 6 alone, S/N and C/H differ no fewer than four times on whether to read 
the first or second person plural pronoun. Cf. n. 17 above. 

?* [f we take into consideration the whole of v. 6, we may note other minor agree- 
ments" between the two Greek witnesses against the Latin. As Prostmeier has pointed 
out (see n. 13 above), the particles used in the Latin version (autem and quia) do not 
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At the same time, there remains the possibility that the proposed emen- 
dation echoes a Jewish response to the disaster of 70 c.E. The issue of the 
covenant's ongoing validity must be regarded as the fundamental question 
Jews felt compelled to answer, and would have arisen with or without 
polemical exchanges with Christians. Although we may not be well served 
to think in terms of a single, precise formulation or "slogan," there can 
be no doubt that affirmations similar to the one I have suggested were, in 
fact, made. It will be staing the obvious to point out that Judaism could 
scarcely have survived if it had been unable to make this affirmation. 
Nevertheless, we may briefly adduce evidence of such assertions from the 
Biblical Antiquities of Pseudo-Philo and the Syriae Apocalypse of Baruch.?* 

The Liber Antiquitatum. Biblicarum 1s à. paraphrastic and imaginative retelling 
of the Old Testament from Adam to the death of Saul, and is usually 
assigned to the first century c.Ee. Although the narrative does not continue 
beyond the reign of Saul, Pseudo-Philo foreshadows both the founding of 
the temple and its demise (L.4.B. 12.4; 19.7; 22.9; 26.12-13). His refer- 
ence to "the seventeenth day of the fourth month," which accords with 
rabbinic tradiion about the Roman capture of Jerusalem (19.7; cf. m.Ta'an. 
4.6; b. Ta'an. 28b), has led some scholars to suspect that the author really 
has the second Jewish temple in mind, but others dispute this conclusion.? 
Pseudo-Philo concentrates primarily on the period of Israel's judges, engag- 
ing in sustained reflection on Israel's covenant but not on the question of 
the temple. 


correspond precisely to uév and àAXó. Yet &AÀ& is attested by both S/& and C/H. 
Might this be taken as evidence of the Latin translator's tendency to smooth out difficulties 
via paraphrasis? The Latin text stands alone in reading "their sins" (peccata sua), whereas 
if one allows for itacism, the difference between S/N (àuaprttoig ouv) and C/H (àpuapttoug 
tinv [see n. 17]) is readily explicable. Finally, the Latin text has several minor omis- 
sions of words or phrases attested by both S/N and C/H. None of these is of great 
exegetical importance but their transcriptional significance should not be missed. Whereas 
the differences between S/N and C/H are often attributable to common transcriptional 
errors, the Latin text deviates in more marked ways. 

** For these two works I have followed the translations of A. F. fJ. Khjn (2 Baruch) 
and D. J. Harrington (Pseudo-Philo) in 77e Old Testament Pseudepigrapha (2 vols., ed. 
J. M. Charlesworth; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1983, 1985), 1.615-652; 2.297-377. 
Where it has been necessary to cite the Latin text of Pseudo-Philo, I have relied upon 
D. J. Harrington, J. Cazeaux, C. Perrot, and P.-M. Bogaert, Pseudo-Philon, Les Antiquités 
Bibliques (SC. 229-30; Paris: Cerf, 1976). 

5 For a recent summary of the debate, see B. N. Fisk, Do You .Not Remember?: Scripture, 
Story, and Exegesis in. the. Rewritten Bible of Pseudo-Philo (JSPSup 37; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 2001), 34-45, esp. 37 nn. 69-70. 
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In classic deuteronomistic fashion, Pseudo-Philo calls frequent attention 
to Israel's failures, which are followed first by divine judgment, then rec- 
onciliation. He often refers to this judgment as God abandoning or for- 
saking Israel (9.4; 12.4; 13.10; 19.2, 6; 21.1; 30.7; 49.3), but qualifies this 
abandonment with a temporal limitation. In this way Pseudo-Philo con- 
sciously stresses the resilience of the covenant relationship between God 
and Israel. F. J. Murphy observes that the emphasis on God's fidelity to 
the covenant in spite of Israel's lapses is so strong that Pseudo-Philo often 
reduces the deuteronomistic pattern of 'sin, punishment, repentance, deliv- 
erance' to 'sin, punishment, deliverance.?? 'lThe covenant is eternal (7.4; 
8.3; 11.2, 5), while God's judgment is "for a time" (19.6), "not forever" 
(9.4; 13.10; 19.2; 30.7; 39.6; 49.3). According to the author, God's salvific 
purposes for the chosen people will never ulümately be in vain (9.4; 12.9; 
18.11; 23.13). 

Although numerous passages could be brought forward to illustrate 
Pseudo-Philo's interest in the covenant, one is particularly significant to the 
present study. In his re-telling of Joshua's renewal of the covenant (Josh 
8.30-35), Pseudo-Philo places upon Joshua's lips the following benediction: 


The Lord grant that your heart may abide in him (permaneat in eo cor vestrum) 
all the days and you do not depart from his name (et non recedentes de nomine 
eius. May the covenant of the Lord remain with you and not be broken (fer- 
severet. testamentum Domini. vobiscum. et. non. corrumpatur, but may there be built 
among you a dwelling place for God, as he said when he sent you into his 
inheritance with joy and gladness (L.4.B. 21.10 [trans. Harrington]). 


The phraseology of this benediction is noteworthy. *May the covenant 
remain with. you". and [may the covenant| not be broken" are best under- 
stood as synonymous expressions of an abiding covenant relationship between 
Israel and God. The essential synonymity of the preceding line, which also 
contains a positive ("abide in him") and a negative formulation (*do not 
depart from his name") confirms this judgment. The theoretical alterna- 
tive that the blessing presupposes is the collapse of the covenant relation- 
ship. This observation adds plausibility to the conjectural emendation pro- 
posed above: "I ask you ...not to be like certain people, piling up your 
sins, saying four covenant remains valid (à 91a05kn tuàv péve). ^? The 


** F. J. Murphy, "The Eternal Covenant in Pseudo-Philo," 7SP 3 (1988): 43-57. 

7 Obviously one might also consider the emendation: fj ÓvxOrxm rjutv uéveu "the 
covenant is still with us," "we still have the covenant." I have argued for the reading 
tin&v uévet because it best accounts for the corrupt reading of S/N (tv pév), but the 
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resiliency of the covenant in spite of Israel's failings—a point repeatedly 
affirmed by Pseudo-Philo—is precisely what Barnabas denies. 

Similarly, the Syriac Apocalybse of Baruch, a document not much earlier 
than the Epistle of Barnabas, repeatedly affirms the abiding efficacy of the 
Law as a covenantal bond between God and Israel? This apocalypse 
adopts a transparent narrative fiction, addressing the crisis posed by the 
events of 70 c.E. under the typological guise of the destruction of the first 
Jewish temple in the sixth century 5.c.E. Gwendolyn Sayler has shown that 
2 Baruch, much like 4 Ezra, is not just an apocalypse but a "story of con- 
solation" in which a distressed seer, by gradually accepting the divine per- 
spective on the desolation of Jerusalem, is himself consoled and conse- 
quently able to console others? Baruch's initial distress reveals his doubt 
about the status of the covenant, leading him to ask, "what will happen 
after these things? .. . how will the name of Israel be remembered again? .. . 
And where is all that which you said to Moses about us? (2 Bar. 3.4-9)." 

Baruch's struggle to come to terms with God's purposes unfolds through 
a series of dialogues and visions, periodically interrupted by instructions to 
exhort the people, who are looking to him for guidance. At one point 
Baruch prays for mercy, reminding the Lord of his special relationship 
with Israel, and expressing confidence that so long as the people rely on 
the Law, this relationship remains intact: 


For these are the people whom you have elected, and this is the nation of 
which you found no equal .... In you we have put our trust, because, behold, 
your Law 1s with us, and we know that we do not fall as long as we keep your 
statutes. ... For we are all a people of the Name; we, who received one Law 
from the One, and that Law that is among us will help us, and that excellent 
wisdom which is in us will support us (2 Bar. 48.20-24 [trans. Klijn]). 


difference is minimal. Either conjecture can be read as an affirmation of the covenant's 
ongoing validity. 

3$* See esp., Gwendolyn Sayler, Have the Promises Failed?: A Literary Analysis of 2 Baruch 
(SBLDS 72; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1984). The Syriae Apocalypse of Baruch 1s usually 
dated to the late first or early second century. While the Epistle of Barnabas 1s occa- 
sionally placed in the reign of Domitian or Nerva, a date in the reign of Trajan or 
Hadrian is more common. It is sometimes asserted that Bam. 11.9 cites 2 Bar. 61.7, 
but this is far from certain; Pseudo-Philo, L.A.B. 23.12 is at least as strong a candidate 
for the citation in question. Moreover, Barnabas uses sources unknown to modern schol- 
ars, and often cites imprecisely. 

? Gwen Sayler, *2 Baruch: A Story of Grief and Consolation," SBLSP (1982): 485- 
500. In her analysis of the pattern of consolation in 2 Baruch, Sayler acknowledges her 
debt to the influential article — Earl Breech, "These Fragments I Have Shored Against 
My Ruins: The Form and Function of 4 Ezra," JBL 92 (1973): 267-274. 
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A consoled Baruch later instructs the people that their anxiety over his 
imminent departure is misplaced, for human leaders come and go, but the 
Law endures: 


Shepherds and lamps and fountains came from the Law and when we go 
away the Law will abide. If you, therefore, look upon the Law and are intent 
upon wisdom, then the lamp will not be wanting and the shepherd will not 
give way and the fountain will not dry up (2 Bar. 77.15 [trans. Klijn]). 


Baruch's final act is to write a letter to the nine-and-a-half tribes of the 
diaspora, explaining the meaning of all that has befallen Jerusalem (78.1- 
87.1). Here again, Baruch affirms the nation's abiding relationship with 
God and the abiding efficacy of the Law, despite the catastrophic loss of 
temple, land, and leaders: 


But now, the righteous have been assembled and the prophets are sleeping. 
Also we have left our land, and Zion has been taken away from us, and we 
have nothing now apart from the Mighty One and his Law. 'Therefore, if we direct 
and dispose our hearts, we shall receive everything which we lost again by 
many times (2 Bar. 85.3-4 [trans. Klin]). 


Affirmations such as these can only highlight the plausibility of the emen- 
dation proposed above. The precise formulation of the argument is less 
important than the underlying presupposition that, despite appearances to 
the contrary, Israel's covenant remains intact. 

I suggest that Barnabas alludes to such a claim because he regards it 
as self-evidently false—not simply in point of fact, but in principle. His 
exposé of Israel's failings is designed to prove two things: (1) Israel has 
been abandoned, and justly so, for it failed to live up to God's covenant; 
(2) all those who fail to live up to God's covenant will end up just like 
Israel. I have already argued that an important reason for preferring this 
line of interpretation is that it facilitates a more unified reading of chap. 
4. Verses 9b-14 make explicit how vv. 6b-8 are to be understood: the fate 
of Israel stands as a warning to all who fail to consider the gravity of their 
covenant obligations. No one should consider his nghteousness "established" 
before the last judgment, when God will judge all without partiality. In 
my view, chapters 13-14 of the Zpistle of Barnabas leave httle doubt that 
the author was a Gentile Chrisaan writing for Gentile Christians, and held 
that the privilege of being God's covenant people had passed from Israel 
to the Church. But in chap. 4 he evinces the equally strong conviction 
that no one should have a presumptive sense of election. No one should 
take lightly the righteousness that God requires. The logic of such parae- 
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nesis is not unlike the Matthean parable of the wedding banquet (Matt 
22.1-14): new guests have taken the place of the original invitees, but even 
a new guest is subject to disqualification. Indeed, it is striking that Barnabas's 
use of the logion zoAÀXoi xAntot, óAtyot 68 éxAektot (4.14), like Matthew's 
(22.14), should funcüon as a warning that explicitly presupposes the fail- 
ure of Israel.9? 

The final exhortation in chap. 21 lends further support to the claim 
that Barnabas is concerned primarily with the covenant fidelity of his own 
audience: 


It 1s good, therefore, after learning all the Lord's commandments, which are 
written here, to walk in them. For the one who does these things will be 
glorified in the kingdom of God; the one who chooses their opposites will 
perish together with his works. This is why there is resurrection, this is why 
there is recompense. ... The day is near when everything will perish together 
with the evil one. *The Lord, and his reward, is near." .. . Be instructed by 
God, seeking out what the Lord seeks from you, and then do it, in order 
that you may be found in the day of judgment. . . . Seek out these things con- 
stantly and fulfill every command, for they deserve it (Barm. 21.1-8 [trans. 
Holmes]). 


Here in the author's closing exhortation we find the same sense of urgency, 
the same preoccupation with divine judgment, the same concern for fidelity 
to God's requirements. Moreover, the author's emphasis on choice, on 
walking in God's ways, on the written character of God's commands, on 
reward and retribution give this paraenesis an almost Deuteronomic qual- 
ity. Although I see no reason to deny that many of the arguments brought 
forward in the Epistle of Barnabas were once forged in the fires of polemic, 
I incline to the view that most of these arguments now serve primanly as 
a litany of Israel's failings. The closing chapter is a plea for the audience 
to prove themselves worthy of God's requirements, fully aware that they 
will be called to account, fully aware that a former people proved not to 
be worthy (4.14; cf. 14.1, 4.9! 


9 'l'his is rightly noted by P. F. Beatrice, "Une citation de l'Évangile de Matthieu 
dans l'Épitre de Barnabé," in The New Testament in. Early Christianity (ed. J. M. Sevrin; 
BETL 86; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1989), 232-233. However, since there is 
litle to suggest that Barnabas recalls the parable itself, Y am not convinced that direct lit- 
erary influence is the best way to account for the similarity. 

9! Since the text-critical problem broached in this essay deserves to be treated on its 
own merits, I have up until now avoided digressing on the difficult problem of the date 
of the writing—a problem which depends at least as much on Barn. 16.3-4 as any other 
text. The reader who has labored patiently over the textual and exegetical arguments 
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If the arguments adduced above be deemed persuasive, how will one 
account for the Latin reading? We should consider the possibility that the 
Greek Vorlage of L may have shared the illogical reading of S/B: ij 9vxOfgn 
"Lv uév: &ÀAX' éxeivov.... Compelled to make sense of the context, the 
translator will have read fjv uév: &ÀA' &keivot . . . (7 nostrum est autem, quia 
il) as Barnabas's reply and restored via back-formation what seemed to 
be missing: lestamentum illorum. et nostrum est (— t$ 6a éxeívow xoi uáv). 
When one considers the idiosyncracies of the Latin version, it was a con- 
servative emendation at that.9? 
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offered here nevertheless deserves some indication of the author's views. With many 
other commentators, I find a date in the latter part of Hadrian's reign to be the most 
plausible (cf. Windisch, Bamabasbrzf |n. 24], 412; Vielhauer, Geschichte [n. 24], 611). 
Barnabas is among those early Chrisüans who viewed the events of 70 c.E. as divine 
retribution for Israel's rejection of Jesus (see nn. 42, 46 above). It is therefore not unlikely 
that events in the latter part of Hadrian's reign will have focused renewed reflection 
on that disaster and even seemed to confirm Barnabas's theological bias. For example, 
Hadrian's intention to build a temple to Jupiter in place of the former Jewish temple 
(Dio Cassius 69.12; cf. Barn. 16.3-4) could be seen as effecüvely sealing the prior tem- 
ple's demise. The collapse of the second Jewish revolt will have seemed to recapitulate 
the disaster of the first. At the same time, it is likely that specifically Chrisuan expec- 
tations such as the return of the Lord and the eschatological manifestation of the king- 
dom would also be revived, for these expectations were once linked with the destruc- 
tion of the temple (e.g., Mark 13.29-30), but had not been realized. Barnabas's concern 
that his audience not fail as Israel had failed is most intelligible at a time when recent 
events seemed both to ratify Israel's national humiliation and to suggest that the end 
was near. 
9? See nn. 15, 53. 
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ABSTRACT: Basil of Caesarea's Trinitarian thought changed in the 360s, and 
the dates of his Trinitarian works, especially ep. 9 and Contra Eunomium deter- 
mine the nature of the change. Most have dated these works such that Basil 
must be judged at least inconsistent if not duplicitous. The evidence recon- 
sidered, though, yields a date early in the 360s for both ep. 9 and Coníra 
Eunomium. Since it cannot be determined which came first, Basil should be 
presumed consistent. 


It is commonly acknowledged that Basil of Caesarea's thought about the 
Trinity changed at some point in the 360s.! Naturally, the chronological 
ordering of Basil's early theological works will reveal the nature of the 
change in his thought and account for the subsequent evaluation of it. 
Basi's ep. 9 and Contra Eunomium are especially important here because 
they preserve a great deal of what Basil has to say about the Trinity.? But 
according to the way in which most date these works, the change in his 
thought is not a gradual progression culminating in Nicene orthodoxy but 
Basil's purposeful misrepresentation of his own position so as to hide his 
true thoughts in the interest of imperial and ecclesiastical politics. But, how 


! The title of Volker Henning Drecoll's recent book reflects this common under- 
standing: Die Entwicklung der Trinitátslehre des Basilius von Cásarea: Sein. Weg vom Homóusianer 
zum .Neonizáner (The Development of Basil of Caesarea?^s Trintarian. Doctrine: His Way from a 
Homotousian to a .Neo-.Nicene Theologian) (Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte, 
no. 66 [Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1996]). See also the recent work of 
Bernard Sesboüé wherein he speaks of a *'conversion' Basilienne" (Samt Basile et la 
Trinié, un acte théologique au. IV* siécle: le róle de Basile de. Césarée dans l'élaboration de la. doc- 
irine et du langage trinitatres [Paris: Desclée, 1998], 188-200). 

? Only the first three books of Contra Eunomium are authentic. See W. M. Hayes, The 
Greek. Manuscript Tradition of (Ps.) Basil's Adversus Eunomium Books IV-V (Leiden: Brill, 
1972). 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2004 Vigiliae Christianae 58, 393-406 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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confidently can it be said that Basil was inconsistent or even duplicitous? 
Basil can be so judged only if he penned Contra Eunomium (written against 
the Neo-Arian Eunomius who held that the Son was unlike the Father in 
essence) after ep. 9 to Maximus the Philosopher about whom we know 
nothing. Once the evidence for this dating, however, evanesces, so too does 
the reason for suspecüng that Basil's theological development was some- 
thing other than a steady course toward Nicene orthodoxy. Ep. 9 and 
Contra Eunomium, then, are important not only for what Basil wrote in them 
but also for when he wrote them. 

In the fourth century, there emerged a number of distinct ways of con- 
ceiving the relationship between the Father and the Son. One conception 
was distinguished from another by the particular Greek words used to 
describe the relationship. Theological vocabulary in the fourth century mea- 
sured orthodoxy and carried serious consequences, some of them political. 
Aétius, for example, found himself in exile probably for using theological 
words that the emperor had banned? 

One of the most controverted words of the time was Aomooustos, which 
the Council of Nicaea used against Arius in 325. Many a theologian (most 
of whom were far less radical than Arius) had serious difficulties with say- 
ing the Son is *one in being with" the Father. Homoousios to Arius and to 
many others including the young Basil of Caesarea carned materialistic 
connotations, as though the Son were a *belching" or "portion" of the 
Father.* Homoousios, however, and the theological understanding of the 


? See Historia Ecclesiastica 4, 12 (Philostorgius, Kirehengeschichte mit. Leben. des. Lucian. von 
Antionchien und den Fragmenten eines arianischen. Historiographen, ed. Joseph Bidez and Friedhelm 
Winkelmann, Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten Jahrhunderte, 57 
[Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1972], 65, 12-18): *Upon this [appearing before the emperor] 
Aetius said, 'I am so far from thinking or asserüng that the Son is unlike the Father, 
that I confess him to be like without any difference. But Constantine, laying hold of 
that word, *without any difference,' and not even enduring to learn in what sense Aetius 
used that term, gave orders that he should be expelled from the palace" (trans. Edward 
Walford, The Ecclesiastical History of Philostorgius, as epitomised by Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople 
[London: Henry G. Bohn, 1855], 468). 

* See Arius's Letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia 3; trans. William G. Rusch, 77e 
Trinitarian. Controversy, Sources of Early Christian Thought (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1980), 29; and Arius's Letter to Alexander 3; trans. Rusch, 31. See also Basil, ep. 361 
(Saint Basile, Lettres, ed. Yves Courtonne, 3 vols. [Paris: Société d'édition *Les Belles 
Lettres," 1957, 1961, 1966], 3:221, 15-24): "Exewa pévtot xoi tepi oc0to0 toU opoovotou ... 
óixAoetv fiuiv nAatótepov BovATÉnti, tivo. tijv Oukvoxv Éyet, xoi tc üv oyu0c A£yovto, 
éo' àv oUte yévoc xotwóv bnepxetuevov Üeopeitou, ote oAwOv broketuevov npoUrápyov, 
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Father and the Son that it expressed were most vehemently opposed by 
the so-called Neo-Arians, led by Aétus of Antioch and Eunomius of Cyzicus? 
They led a movement in the mid-350s to establish a new theological vocab- 
ulary and an understanding of the Father and the Son that even Arius 
would have rejected: they proposed that the Son was unlike the Father in 
essence. 

Opposition to the Neo-Arians came swiftly. In 358 Basil of Ancyra and 
George of Laodicea began a counter movement. They and other like- 
minded bishops could stomach neither the Aomoousios of Nicaea nor the 
"unlike in essence" of the Neo-Arians. They proposed that the words like 
in essence" (homotws kat? oustan) best reflected the relationship between the 
Father and the Son. Hence, those who preferred this way of speaking 
about Father and Son are called "Homoiousians" or less accurately and 
more popularly *Semi-Arians."? 

Basil of Caesarea at one time aligned himself with Basil of Ancyra's 
movement. Basil's association with the movement may be attributed to his 
friendship with Eustathius of Sebaste who introduced Basil to the ascetic 
life and proved to be something of a father figure to him. About 360 wnit- 
ing to Apollinaris of Laodicea, Basil rejected /omoousios and preferred to 
speak of the Son as "unalterably and exactly like in being" with the Father.? 
Basil, however, changed his mind on what theological language best described 


oOx &nzopepiopuóe toO npotépou ei 10 Ogütepov. Llc oov ypii Ayew ópootciov tóv Yióv tQ 
Iozpí, ei; unógpiav Évvowxv tàv eipnuévov xotamintovtac, 0£Anoov fjpiv rAatOtepov 
&1ap0pàoco:. Trans. George Leonard Prestige, St. Basil the Great and Apollinaris of. Laodicea 
P S. P. C. K., 1956), 38-39: "Please give us a full discussion of the actual homoou- 
510n. ... What meaning does it bear? In what healthy sense can it be applied to objects 
as to ; which one can conceive no common genus transcending them, no material sub- 
stratum preexisting them, and no partiüon of the onginal to make the second? Pray 
distinguish for us fully in what sense we ought to call the Son *of one substance with' 
the Father without falling into any of the above notions." 

? See Thomas A. Kopecek, 4 History of JNeo-Arianism, 2 vols., Patristic Monograph 
Series, 8 (Cambridge, Mass.: Philadelphia Patristic Foundation, 1979). 

9 'The letter issued by the Synod of Ancyra is preserved in Epiphanius, Panarion 73, 
2, 1-11, 11. 

? Epiphanius coined the words tjiópetoi (Semi-Arians) and fjuopewavi)Go (to be a 
Semi-Arian) (see Anacephalatses |recapitulatio brevis panari] 73 and Panarn 73, l). The 
fipgt&peiot were anathematized in the first canon of the Council of Constantinople in 
381 (see Decrees of the Ecumenuwal Councils, ed. Norman Tanner et al, vol. 1, JVzzaea. lo 
Lateran V [Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University Press, 1990], 31). 

? See ep. 361 (Courtonne, 3:221, 31-35): *I think it could be correctly said not that 
light is :dential [1o0tóv] with light, even though there is no difference in greatness or 
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the relationship between the Father and the Son; he came to prefer 
homooustos. As he himself writes, "I have therefore myself adopted 'con- 
substantial, because I think that this term is less open to perversion."? 
Basil's use of different theological vocabulary at different times signals stages 
in the development of his thought, steps whereby Basil moved from being 
a Homoiousian to a Neo-Nicene theologian. Just as knowing the dates of 
his early works, especially Contra Eunomium and ep. 9, makes it easier to 
trace Basil's theological development, so also miscalculating these dates will 
misconstrue the progression of his thought. 

Ep. 361 (ca. 360) to Apollinaris places Basil firmly in the homoiousian 
camp. In ep. 9 Basil communicates to Maximus his private view that 


weakness, for each is in its own termination of being [nepvypofi ovotag]; but rather 
that light is szmdar [homots] to light albeit unalterably, exactly, and according to being 
[Ouotov 6 xax' oboiav &xpiBóc &xapoAXóxtoc]." My translation; cf. Sat Basil, The Letters, 
trans. Roy J. Deferrari, 4 vols., Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1926-34), 4:335 and Presüge, St. Basil the Great and Apollinaris of Laodicea, 
39. On the authenücity of Basil's correspondence with Apollinaris, see Prestige's work 
just mentioned and H. de Riedmatten, *La Correspondance entre Basile de Césarée et 
Apollinaire de Laodicée," Journal of Theological Studies n.s. 7 (1956): 199-210; 8 (1957): 
53-70. 

? Ep. 9, 3 (Courtonne, 1:39, 16-18): "Exei oov fittov otopoa xoovpyeioOo 16 óuoobotov, 
oto xoi aotóg t(Oeuo. Trans. Deferrari, 1:99 (altered). 

!? Prestige dates ep. 361 earlier, in the fall of 359, written by Basil from the Council 
of Seleucia. According to Prestige, Basil wrote asking about the theological terms under 
discussion at the council (Prestige, St. Basil the Great and Apollinaris of. Laodicea, 7). De 
Riedmatten, however, dates ep. 361 to after Constantinople 360, between 360 and 362. 
As de Riedmatten writes, *L'allusion au départ de Grégroire de Nazianze, retourné 
auprés de ses parents, suggére que la lettre a été écrite du Pont, entre 360 et 362" 
(*La Correspondance," 59). Kopecek rightly sides with de Riedmatten "for Ep. 361 was, 
in part, concerned with the rejection of the term essence (oooía). Now it is true that 
the Acacian compromise formula of Seleucia, 359 did reject homoousion and homoiou- 
sion (as well as anomoion - unlike), but it said nothing about ovota itself. This would 
seem to substantiate a date after Constantinople, 360, which specifically rejected oooío" 
(A History of .Neo-Arianism, 362-63, n. 2). Though de Riedmatten and Kopecek have the 
stronger argument, neither directly addresses Prestige's arguments for the earlier date. 
According to Prestige, that Apollinaris lived in Laodicea is significant. In the opening 
of his letter Basil says that Apollinaris is the only one whom he could call upon among 
those who are "precise both in understanding and in utterance (cf. 1 Cor 1:5), and at 
the same time accessible" (ep. 361 [Courtonne, 3:221, 7-8]: xoà év yvócet xoà £v Aóyo 
&xpipi xe ópo0 xoi eonpócwtov; trans. Prestige, St. Basil the Great and Apollinaris of Laodicea, 
38). "Laodicea," says Prestige, ^was about a hundred and twenty miles from Seleucia 
by sea in a straight line, on a coast that was thick with shipping; communication was 
much quicker from Laodicea than from Pontus" (St Basil the Great and Apollinaris of 
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homooustos 1s less open to perversion than Aomotos kat? ousian, thus indicating 
his change of mind. In Contra Eunomtum he uses homooustios once in a theo- 
logical sense but clearly prefers to use homotos and cognates to describe the 
relanonship between the Father and the Son. Discerning the exact theo- 
logical import of ep. 9 and Contra Eunomtum is complicated by the schol- 
arly disagreement over which came first. 

Paul Fedwick, representing current scholarly consensus, dates Contra 
Eunomium to. 364 and ep. 9 to 360-62. If Fedwick is right, then Basil's 
"conversion" to Aomoousios would have remained private, for he uses it only 
once theologically in Contra Eunomium while using homotos and its cognates 
many times. Furthermore, Contra Eunomium would have the odd position of 
belonging in its content to the first, homoiousian stage in the development 
of Basil's Trinitarnian. thought in spite of the fact that Basil in his mind 
had moved on to the second, homoousian stage in his theological devel- 
opment. According to this chronology, Basil appears inconsistent, if not 
disingenuous. 

Fedwick's chronology, though, is not the only one. Thomas Kopecek 
places Contra Eunomium as early as 360. He does not comment on the date 
of ep. 9, but his dating of Contra Eunomtum makes it possible, if not prob- 
able, that it was written before ep. 9. If ep. 9 was written after Contra 
FEunomium, then ep. 9 marks not only a private but also a public change 
on Basil's part. If Contra Eunomium is older, then it unambiguously belongs 
to the first stage in Basil's Trinitarian development, and he does not con- 
tradict publicly what he holds privately. According to this chronology, 
in the early 360s Basil would have steadily progressed towards Nicene 
orthodoxy. 

The arguments for the dating of these works ought to be reconsidered, 
as well as the theological implications of the dating. 


The Date of Contra Eunomium 


Basil wrote Contra Eunomium as a response to Eunomius's Afology which 
was delivered at the council that met in Constantinople in 359 and pub- 
lished a year later. Basil too was at this council but he fled, intimidated 


Laodicea, 7). So Prestige sees Basil's calling Apollinaris "accessible" as a reference to his 
location in Laodicea in relation to Seleucia. 

!! See Eunomius of Cyzicus, Ziber Apologeticus, trans. and ed. Richard Paul Vaggione, 
Eunomius: The Extant Works, Oxford Early Christian Texts (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1987). 
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by a debate that had been arranged between him and Aétius of Antioch, 
a man of substantial rhetorical abilities."? 

The date of Contra Eunomium is disputed, and the dispute centers around 
the conflicüing evidence of two of Basil's letters, ep. 223 and 20. Ep. 223 
appears to allude to Basil's work against Eunomius and yields a date 
of 364. Ep. 20 specifically mentions the work, but seems to yield a date 
of 362. 

Fedwick, as mentioned, maintains that Contra Eunomium was written in 
364: "the work was dictated rather in a hurry before the Synod of Lampsacus 


On the date of Eunomius's Afology see Lionel R. Wickham, The Date of Eunomius' 
Apology: A Reconsideration," Journal of Theological Studies n.s. 20 (1969): 231-40. Wickham 
refined the work of Franz Diekamp ("Literargeschichtliches zu der Eunomianischen 
Kontroverse," Byzantmische Zeuschnfi 18 [1909]: 1-13) by arguing that Eunomius deliv- 
ered his Afology in Constantinople in 360, but not at his trial before Eudoxius and not 
in response to an organized revolt against him (see Wickham, "The Date of Eunomius 
Apology," 232-34). Kopecek has refined this judgement: *Wickham has overlooked one 
crucial point: there were two councils held in Constantinople in winter, 359/360, not 
one—the first met in December and a second met in January. Wickham seems to have 
been unaware of the first and, consequently, wrongly assumed that Eunomius's Apologia 
was given at the January council" (A History of Neo-Arianism, 305). The December coun- 
cil of 359 better suits the fact that Basil was present; that Eunomius attacks homo- 
iousian theology, the proponents of which capitulated by the end of the council by 
signing the revised Dated Creed, thus making Eunomius's invective out of place at 
Constantinople, for his enemy had already acknowledged defeat; and, finally, that 
Eunomius's Afology uses the term ousia which Constantinople 360 banned, and it is safe 
to assume that Eunomius did not violate this proscription, especially after being cele- 
vated to the see of Cyzicus (ibid.). 

On the theology of Eunomius, see Richard Paul Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus and 
the JNwene Revolution (New York: Oxford University Press, 2002); Sesboüé, Sam! Basile et 
la trinité, 19-53; and Maurice Wiles, *Eunomius: Hair-splitiing Dialectician or Defender 
of the Accessibility of Salvation?" in The Making of Orthodoxy: Essays in. Honour of Henry 
Chadwick, ed. Rowan Wilhams, 157-72 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1989). 

?? See Philostorgius, Historia Ecclesiastica 4, 12 (GCS, 57:64, 5-26): "These [Basil of 
Ancyra and Eustathius of Sebaste] then had a great number of supporters present and 
among them a second Basil, who even at that üme was only of the order of deacon; 
he was superior to many in his powers of speech, though from natural timidity and 
shyness he shrunk from public discussions. . . . Moreover, Basil and his partisans, when 
they saw Aetius pitted against him as his adversary, in fear of his eloquence, avowed 
that it was indecorous for bishops to contend with a deacon concerning the doctrines 
of the faith" (trans. Walford, 467-68). See also Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomtum 1, 9; 
trans. William Moore, H. C. Ogle and H. A. Wilson, Agaenst Eunomius, in Selected Writings 
and Letters of Gregory, Bishop of .Nyssa, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, vol. 
9 (ong. pub. 1893; repr. Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson Publishers, Inc., 1994), 43. 
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met in the fall"! His evidence here is ep. 223 wherein Basil vents his 
feelings about his soured friendship with Eustathius of Sebaste. Basil writes, 
*And at Eusinoe, when you, about to set out for Lampascus with several 
bishops, summoned me, was not our conversation about faith? And all the 
time were not your short-hand writers present as I dictated objections to 
the heresy."'* Jean Gribomont holds a similar position, though he mistak- 
enly gives 365 as the date of Contra Eunomium and the Synod of Lampsacus.? 
But it is not at all clear that the heresy to which Basil refers is Eunomius's. 
In fact, the context indicates that "the heresy" is Apollinaris's. 

Basil's ep. 223 is his attempt to defend himself against the accusations 
made against him by Eustathius of Sebaste and his followers. Basil had 
been quite close to Eustathius. Basil seems to have seen him as God's 
answer to his prayer for guidance in the teachings of religion and the prac- 
tice of the asceüc life.'^ In the early 370's Basil traveled to Armenia with 
a commission from the emperor, Valens, to strengthen the churches there. 
On the same trip, at the request of Meletius of Antioch (now exiled to 
Getasa) and Theodotus of Nicopolis, Basil tried to address a problem that 
had arisen with Eustathius's teaching on the Holy Spirit, but to no avail. 
In the end, Basil was forced to condemn Eustathius's teaching in no uncer- 
tain terms, and Eustathius himself made attacks upon Basil's orthodoxy. 
Eustathius had circulated a letter alleged to have been written by Basil to 
Apollinaris with the intention of implicating Basil in Apollinaris's supposed 
theological error, Sabellianism." This, then, is the heresy of which Basil 
writes in ep. 223, the heresy to which Basil dictated objections in the pres- 
ence of Eustathius. These objections, Basil thinks, render Eustathius's charge 
groundless. 

Basil himself, however, associates his dictated objections with the synod 
of Lampsacus, and those in Lampsacus did not concern themselves with 
Apollinaris. Socrates, the orthodox Church historian commissioned to pick 
up where Eusebius had left off, relates that the synod of Lampsacus was 
a homoiousian council concerned above all with the rejection of the creed 


15 Paul J. Fedwick, *A Chronology of Basil," in Basil of Caesarea: Christian, Humanist, 
Ascetic. À Sixteenth- Hundredth. Annwersary Symposium, ed. idem, 2 vols. (Toronto: Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1981), 10-11, n. 57. 

^^ Ep. 223, 5 (Courtonne, 3:14, 5-9); trans. Deferrari, 3:303. 

i5 Jean Gribomont, *Les succés des Péres grecs et les problémes d'histoire des textes," 
Sacns erudit 22 [1974/1975]: 31. 

I6 See ep. 223, 2 (Courtonne, 3:10, 1-10); trans. Deferran, 3: 291-93. 

7 See ep. 129 and 131. 
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of the synod of Rimini and the Anan thought that the loose language of 
this creed protected.'? The synod sent Eustathius of Sebaste, Theophilus 
of Castabala, and Silvanus of Tarsus to the west seeking doctrinal union. 
They wanted to meet with Pope Liberius, who at first declined to meet 
with them because they were Arians who rejected the Nicene Creed. 
Eustathius and company "repled that by change of sentiment they had 
acknowledged the truth, having long since renounced the Anomoean Creed, 
and avowed the Son to be in every way "like the Father: moreover that 
they considered the terms 'like' (homotos) and homoousios to have precisely 
the same import." '? 'They then confessed their beliefs in wriüng including 
the creed of Nicaea itself. T'he anti-Arian thrust of the Synod of Lampsacus 
has no doubt led scholars to the conclusion that Basil's dictated objections 
are his own anti-Arian work Contra Eunomium. But it does not make any 
sense for Basil to mention an anti-Arian work of his to clear himself of a 
charge of Sabellianism by association with Apollinaris. Moreover, the wnit- 
ten statement of the representatives of Lampsacus to Liberius condemns 
albeit briefly "the same heresy of Sabellius, the Patripassians, the Marcionites, 
the Photinians, the Marcellans, that of Paul of Samosata, and those who 
countenance such tenets."^? While Lampsacus was predominantly anti-Arian, 
it also condemned the opposite error of Sabellianism. Perhaps, then, it is 
best to see Basil's dictated objections as both associated with Lampsacus 
and anü-Sabellian.?! 

Kopecek, unlike Fedwick and company, dates Contra Eunomium to 360-62 
by external evidence and narrows the range to 360-61 by internal evi- 
dence.? The most convincing of the arguments from external evidence 
centers around ep. 20 (to Leontius the Sophist) in which, as just stated, 
Basil explicitly mentions his work against Eunomius, which he is sending 
to Leontius. So, if ep. 20 can be dated with certainty, then so can Contra 
FEunomium, relatively to ep. 20. 


I? Socrates, Ecclesiastical History 4, 12 (PG 67, 484B-485B); trans. A. C. Zenos, The 
Ecclesiastical History of Socrates Scholasticus, 1n Socrates, Sozomenus: Church Histories, Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, vol. 2 (orig. pub. 1890; repr. Peabody, Mass.: 
Hendrickson Publishers, Inc., 1995), 100. 

P? Tbid. (PG 67, 485B); trans. NPNF 2, 2:100-101. 

? Tbid., 4, 12; trans. NPNF 2, 2:101. 

? Basil did write an anti-Sabellan work (his 24th homily) sometime between 363 
and 378, but probably closer to 378; see Homilia contra Sabellianos, et Artium, et Anomoeos 
(PG 31, 600-17). 

? Kopecek, A History of .Neo-Arianism, 364-72. 
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Prudentius Maran argued that ep. 20 was written at the beginning of 
Basil's presbyterate, which he dates to 364.? But, both Fedwick and Kopeccek 
persuasively argue against Maran's date of 364 for Basil's ordination.^* The 
thrust of their argument centers around a letter of Gregory of Nazianzus. 
He wrote ep. 8 to Basil as a reply to Basil's letter (lost) notüifying Gregory 
of his ordination.? Paul Gallay places this letter in 362; but Gallay sim- 
ply follows Tillemont here.9 This date of 362 for Basil's ordination fits 
well with the other events of this period of his life, viz. the death of Dianus 
in 362 and the accession of Eusebius to the bishopric of Caesarea. 

So, then, if (as Maran has it) ep. 20 may be dated just after Basil's ordi- 
nation, Contra Eunomium appears to have been written in or before 362. 
But the evidence that ep. 20 may be so dated is ambiguous. The argu- 
ment for placing ep. 20 in 362, just after Basil's ordination, is derived from 
the excuse that Basil gives to Leontius for not writing. "In our case," Basil 
writes, "the mass of business in which we are now engaged might perhaps 
afford some excuse for our failure to write." Basil adds the further rea- 
son that his "tiresome association with the vulgar" would make his letters 
unworthy of learned and eloquent men like Leontius.? But this evidence 
demands only that Basil wrote ep. 20 after his ordination, not necessarily 
immediately after. In sum, ep. 20 could have been written in 362 but also 
later. 

Given the evidence (or lack thereof) of ep. 223 and the fact that ep. 
20 may have been written after 362, Contra Eunomium may also be dated 
to after 362. Nevertheless, Contra Eunomtum should be dated earher rather 
than later in the 360s, for, as Tillemont reminds us, Gregory of Nyssa 
mentions that Eunomius took a long time to make his reply. Gregory 
writes: ^when in long years he got the requisite amount of leisure, he was 
travailling over his work during all that interval with mightier pangs than 


? See his Vita S. Basil Magni Archiepiscopi Caesariensis 9, 2; in Basil of Caesarea, Opera 
omnia quae exstant, vel quae sub ejus nomine circumferuntur, vol. 1, Patrologiae cursus comple- 
tus, series graeca, ed. J.-P. Migne, vol. 29 (Paris, 1857), xxxix. 

^ See Fedwick, *A Chronology of Basil," 7, n. 26; and Kopecek, A4 History of JNeo- 
Arianism, 366-67. | 

?5 See Letters, trans. Charles Gordon Browne and James Edward Swallow, in 5. Cyril 
of Jerusalem, S. Gregory .Nazianzen, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, vol. 7 
(orig. pub. 1893; repr. Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson Publishers, Inc., 1994), 448. 

?? See Paul Gallay, La vie de saint Grégoire de .Nazianze (Lyons: E. Vitte, 1943), 73-74 
and 252. 

? Ep. 20 (Courtonne, 1:50, 14-16); trans. Deferarri, 1:125, my emphasis. 

?? Tbid. (Courtonne, 1:50, 16-19). 
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those of the largest and the bulkiest beasts." Basil admitted that Contra 
Eunomium was the first work of his ecclesiastical career. Basil says, "I must 
not behold my weakness in the matter and I must attempt to come to the 
aid of the truth and to refute the lie, although I am not practiced in this 
kind of work."? 'These words call for an earlier rather than a later date. 
Moreover, Kopecek has brought to light some other facts that demand a 
date early in the 360s. One is particularly persuasive. Eunomius had been 
awarded the see of Cyzicus— Basil called it the "prize" of his impiety—at 
the 360 Council in Constantinople. But it did not go well for Eunomius 
in Cyzicus: he was accused of heresy by his own clergy who complained 
in Constantinople to the disinterested Eudoxius and then to Constantius 
himself?! There was a trial in Constantinople in 361, and Eunomius seems 
to have been exonerated, but he resigned his see in Cyzicus because 
Eudoxius had asked him to sign the homoian creed of 360 and to sub- 
scribe to the exile of his master Aétius; Eunomius refused and withdrew 
for the moment from ecclesiastical affairs." Why would Basil fail to men- 
tion this fact in his invective against Eunomius's character at the begin- 
ning of Contra Eunomium? He calls Eunomius the enemy of the truth, a liar, 
ignorant, proud, two-faced, a blasphemer, and a confounder of the sim- 
ple.? Why did he not also mention that Eunomius was so foul a man and 
taught so impious a doctrine that he was rejected by his own flock and 
was forced to yield his former "prize" as a just punishment? Perhaps it is 


7 Contra. Eunomium 1, 9; trans. NPNF 2, 5:35. See LeNain de Tillemont, Mémoires 
pour Serir à lHistowe Ecclésiastique des. six. premiers. siécles (Brussels: Eugene Henry Fricx, 
1728), 9, 2:1038-42. 

9 Contra Eunomium 1, 1 (Sesboüé, 1:143, 14-21). 

?! See Theodoret, Historia Ecclesiastica 2, 25. 'Trans. Blomfield Jackson, The Ecclesiastical 
History of Theodoret, in. Theodoret, Jerome, Gennadius, Rufinus: Historical Writings, eic., Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, vol. 3 (orig. pub. 1893; repr. Peabody, Mass.: 
Hendrickson Publishers, Inc., 1994), 90-91. 

? See Philostorgius, Historia Ecclesiastica 6, 1-3. 'Theodoret does not report the trial 
of Eunomius, but only his fall out with the clergy of Cyzicus and their subsequent com- 
plaints before Constantius. He does, however, allude to the judgment of the synod that 
tried him. He says of Eunomius, *when his turn came he paid the penalty of his iniq- 
uity; he did not submit to the vote of the synod, but began to ordain biships and pres- 
byters, though himself deprived of his episcopal rank" (Historia Ecclesiastica 2, 25; trans. 
NPNF 2, 3:91). Thus, contradicting Philostorgius, Theodoret implies that the judgment 
went against Eunomius. See also Kopecek, A4 History of ANeo-Arianism, 392-400, though 
he does not take notice of or explain the at least apparent contradiction in the respec- 
tive accounts of Philostorgius and Theodoret. 

55 See Contra Eunomium 1, 1. 
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because this had not yet happened when Basil was cataloguing Eunomius's 
personal and doctrinal defects. 


The Date of Ep. 9 to Maximus 


The date of Ep. 9 is pivotal in outlining the course of Basil's theologi- 
cal development because in it he reveals that he has changed his mind 
about how one should speak of and understand the relationship between 
the Father and the Son. Before Ep. 9 Basil's Trinitanan thought was 
marked not only by the preference for Aomotousion but also by an aversion 
to homoousios. But 1n Ep. 9, Basil has changed his mind on the appropri- 
ateness of the Ahomooustos as a theological term. 

It is clear from internal evidence that Basil wrote ep. 9 to Maximus 
from Annesi, and Basil was at Annesi from 360-62 and 363-65. Basil's 
mother and sister, Macrina, lived in the Pontus valley at Annesi, about 60 
kilometers northeast of Caesarea and 20 kilometers south of the Black Sea. 
As mentioned, Basil fled the council that met at Constantinople in 359; 
he retreated to Annesi and broke off his relationship with Dianius who 
signed the Nicé-Constanünopolitan Creed. In the middle of 362, Basil 
returned to Caesarea and was reconciled with Dianius who died soon there- 
after. Basil was ordained a presbyter by Dianius's successor, Eusebius, but 
soon had a falling out with him and once again retired to Annesi remain- 
ing there unül 365. Basil reveals whence he is writing ep. 9 when he con- 
trasts his remote setting to Maximus's life in the city. Basil regards "'life 
in oblivion as among the highest of blessings." He playfully boasts to 
Maximus: "Even though communites and cities, wherein you display your 
activiües in accordance with virtue, suit best your life of activity, yet for 
contemplation and the exercises of the mind, whereby we are joined to 
God, solitude 1s an excellent co-worker; and here, at the edge of the world, 
we enjoy a solitude abundant and bounüful."9 The *edge of the world" 
(éri tfjg éoyoic) is certainly Annesi. 


** Fedwick assigns the letter to Basil's first stay in. Annesi; see ^A Chronology of 
Basil," 7, n. 24: *The reasons for this date are not necessarily the arguments adduced 
by Maran, Vita 7.4, but the words éri tfjg £oxoatixg (Courtonne, 1:40.33-34). Maran 
bases his chronology on parallels with the Ps.-Basil (7 Evagrius) [Ep. 8], dated now in 
379 (D). Nevertheless, besides the C. Eun. 1-3, [Ep. 9,2] (Courtonne, 1:38.5-6) is the only 
other early reference in Basil to the heresy of the Anomoeans from before 370." Most 
scholars follow Fedwick though Drecoll proposes a date of 363/64 (see n. 38 below). 

5 Ep. 9, 3 (Courtonne, 1:40, 26-27). Trans. Deferran, 1:99. 

3*6 Ibid. (Courtonne, 1:40, 29-35). Trans. Deferran, 1:101. 
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That Basil wrote ep. 9 from Annesi dates it to either 360-62 or 363-65, 
and a date in the early 360s is corroborated by two other pieces of inter- 
nal evidence. First, Basil makes mention of the "doctrine of unlikeness," 
writing that it "is now so noised about."" 'Dhis comment would aptly 
describe either period, for though the Neo-Arians had by 361 become a 
sect, they remained very active in the promulgation of their doctrines.?? 
Secondly, Basil alludes to the events that transpired in 360 in Constantinople. 
He wntes, if anyone eliminates the invariability [aparallakton| of the hke- 
ness, as those in Constanünople have done, I become suspicious of the 
expression, on the ground that it diminishes the glory of the Only-Begotten."?? 
Basil is certainly right about the opposition to aparallakton. In fact, accord- 
ing to the account of Philostorgius, Constantius banished Aétius for main- 
taining that the Son is like the Father without any difference (aparallaktós). 
Basil's reference to "those in Constantinople" seems to imply a date closer 
to 359: it is as though he is recalling a recent event. 

There is one other piece of internal evidence that must be mentioned: 
Basil ended his letter to Maximus's saying that he has decided not to make 


? Tbid., 2 (Courtonne, 1:38, 5-7): Xxe6óv yàg tavtnoi tfi5 vov nepiUpuAovpévng &oefeta, 
tic koctà to 'Avópotov Aéyo, obtóc &otv, 000. Ye fiueis touev, 6 npártoc &vOpámrois cà onépuoto. 
rapaoxov. Trans. Deferrari 1:95. 

35 See Kopecek, A History of .Neo-Arianism, 413-28. As mentioned, Drecoll dates ep. 9 
to 363/64, but he grounds this dating upon an interpretation of "the doctrine of the 
unlikeness which is now so noised about." Drecoll argues thus: "Zu einer Lokalisierung 
in Annisi paft auch die Angabe, daf) die anhomóische à&oéfewx nun f'herumgetratscht 
(nepiBpuAeicOo1) werde (ep. 9, 2/4), denn wáhrend seines Pontusaufenthaltes hat Basilius 
an AE gearbeitet, wáhrend in der Julianzeit die Anhomóer damit begannen, eine eigene 
Kirchenstruktur vorzubereiten. Ef. 9 ist so wahrscheinlich auf den Annisiaufenthalt zu 
datieren, aus inhaltlichen Gründen nach ef. 361 anzusetzen, also 363/364" (Die Entwicklung 
der Trinitütslehre des Basilius von. Cásarea, 38). Basil's reference to Anomoianism may refer 
to these events (his working on Contra Eunomium and the Eunomians' efforts to place 
competing bishops in many sees), but the Neo-Arians were certainly making "noise" 
earlier in the 360s. It should be mentioned that Drecoll (ibid., 45-46) places Contra 
Eunomium 1n. 364 based upon the evidence of ep. 223 and Basil's mention there of the 
Synod of Lampsacus. | 

? Ep. 9, 3 (Courtonne, 1:39, 11-14): Ei 6é tig too ópotov tó &rapáAXoxtov dnotépuvoi, 
Ónep oi katà tiv KovotavtwoonoAt nexotfkactv, vronteoo tó pfiua Gc too Movoyevobg 
tiv 6ó5ov xocacpikpóvov. Trans. Deferrari, 1:99. 

9! See Philostorgius Historia Ecclesiastica 4, 12; and Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, 
349-51. When Aétüus claims that the Son is *invanably" like the Father, he means by 
*Father" not *God", but *the will of God"; the Son remains unlike God in essence— 
this last position Theodoret holds as the reason for Aétius's exile (see Historia Ecclesiastica 
2, 23 [NPNF 2, 3:88]; and Kopecek, A History of .Neo-Ananism, 348-49). 
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his opinion on Aoemoousios public." This fits better with a. date. before the 
death of Constantius for two reasons. First, Basil would have had good 
reason to hold his convictions privately, for at that time ousia (and its cog- 
nates) and afarallaktós were banned. After the death of Constantius, though, 
Basil had nothing to fear from imperial authorities—from 361 to 363 Julian 
the Apostate had maintained a policy of religious toleration, recalling all 
exiled bishops in an effort to throw the Church deeper into internal strug- 
gles, and after his death the emperor Jovian had supported the homoou- 
sians. Only with the accession of the Arian emperor Valens did Basil again 
have reason to fear the opposition of the secular authorities, and this fear 
Basil later proved to lack in a direct confrontation with Valens in Caesarea. 

Of course, Basil may have had a motive other than persecution at the 
hands of imperial authority to keep his convictions private. After all one 
must ask what the emperor could have done to Basil while he was at 
Annesi. Certainly Basil's letter writing here, even using banned words (as 
he did in writing Contra Eunomium), would not have drawn the watchful 
eye of imperial authorities. Perhaps fear of persecution explains Basil's 
reluctance to make his conviction public, but one could imagine explana- 
tions as likely. One might speculate, for example, that Basil did not want 
friends like Eustathius and Basil of Ancyra to learn of his new found appro- 
bation of homoousios—which they did not share—before he had the oppor- 
tunity to explain himself to them at greater length. While the evidence is 
not overwhelming, it nonetheless calls for a date for ep. 9 in 360-62 rather 
than 363-65. 


Conclusion 


Both ep. 9 and Contra Eunomium were wntten earlier rather than later 
in the 360s. The date of 364 for Contra Eunomium is too late; and ep. 9 
fits best in Basil's first stay at Annesi (360-62). The evidence does not indi- 
cate, however, which was written first. But in the absence of evidence to 
the contrary, why should one not assume Basil's theological consistency? 


*! See ep. 9, 3 (Courtonne, 1:39, 18-21). Trans. Deferrari, 1:99 (my emphasis): *But 
why do you not visit us, dear friend, that we may discuss such matters in each other's 
company, and not entrust subjects of such importance to lifeless words, especially since 
I have definitely decided not to make my own convictions public? 
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Datng Contra Eunomium after ep. 9, and thereby rendering Basil incon- 
sistent or dishonest, entails some serious difficulties. If before he wrote 
Contra Eunomium in. 360-62 he thinks that Aomoousios 1s less open to perver- 
sion than even homotos aparallaktós kat? ousian, why then in. Contra Eunomium 
does he proceed to use Aomows and its cognates nearly always without 
adding aparallaktós? Someone might respond that Basil was writing this work 
in the presence of or under the auspices of Eustathius who would not have 
approved of Aomooustos, and so Basil avoided it. But would Eustathius have 
objected to aparallaktós too? And would he have countenanced even the 
single use of Aomoousios found in. Contra Eunomium? 

Although it makes better sense to assume that Basil wrote Contra Eunomtum 
and then ep. 9, his "conversion" to Aomooustos in the latter should not be 
invested with a significance that it did not have. It is clear that Basil did 
not view his change of mind as having the irrevocable and uncompro- 
mising character that may be associated with conversion properly speak- 
ing. His "conversion" from homoiousianism to homoousianism bears little 
similarity to, say, a conversion from paganism to Christanity. For Basil, 
it was acceptable to use homotos and its cognates after his "conversion"— 
and he did so, using Aemooustios in conjunction with Aomotoíés;? but for a 
converted pagan, it would be altogether unacceptable to sacrifice once 
again to the old gods. Homoros language, for him, was not necessarily blas- 
phemous; it was only so in a context in which it admitted of an inter- 
pretation that degraded the Son. 

The assumption that Contra Eunomium was written before ep. 9 makes 
Basil's theological development easier to understand. He progressed from 
a rejection of Aomooustos in ep. 361, to a hesitant toleration of it in. Contra 
Eunomium, to a full acceptance of it in ep. 9. Contrariwise, Basil's confidence 
in homotos language gradually eroded. In ep. 361, it is the only language 
suitable to describe the relationship between the Father and the Son; in 
Contra. Eunomium, 1t dominates but has lost its hegemony; in ep. 9, it is 
acceptable only if taken in the same sense as homooustos, which would now 
measure other words and legiümate their use. 
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UNE RÉPONSE D'AMBROISE À L'EMPEREUR GRATIEN 
(CPL 160A) ÉDITION, TRADUCTION, COMMENTAIRE 


PAR 


YVES-MARIE DUVAL 


De fagon certaine, nous avons le texte d'une /effre au moins de l'empe- 
reur Gratien! à l'évéque de Milan? Ambroise et celui de plusieurs lettres 
ou réponses d'Ambroise au jeune empereur, ne serait-ce que sous la forme 
de Préface ou de Postface à l'une ou l'autre des oeuvres écrites à la demande 
de l'Auguste par l'évéque de Milan)? Je ne les évoque rapidement ici que 
pour rendre plus vraisemblable la maniére dont Gratien a pu consulter 
l'une ou l'autre fois l'évéque, d'aprés la réponse que lui a été adressée, à 
en croire un manuscrit négligé et dont je parlerai ensuite. Je n'ai cepen- 
dant pas lintention de m'étendre ici sur les circonstances de la « corres- 
pondance » reconnue comme authentique entre les deux hommes et sur 
toutes les questions qu'elle pose, encore moins sur les lettres officielles, vrai- 
semblablement écrites par Ambroise, mais envoyées au nom d'un synode 
aux autorités impériales du moment.* 

Les deux premiers livres du De fide d'Ambroise se présentent comme une 
réponse à une requéte de l'empereur, auquel l'évéque de Milan s'adresse 
dés les premiéres lignes? Ils se termineront par une nouvelle adresse à 
l'empereur qui part combattre les Goths.* La date de ces deux premiers 
livres a été beaucoup discutée. Il me semble qu'il n'y a pas beaucoup à 
hésiter: nous sommes au début de l'été 378. Un an plus tard environ - 
entre temps, est survenu le désastre d'Andrinople oü l'armée d'Orient et 


! Sur la lettre Cupio ualde, v. infra et n. 7. 

? Sur la lettre Non. mihi. affectus defit, v. infra et n. 8. 

* Les « Préfaces » du De fide I et II, De fide IIT, la conclusion du 2X fide II, 16, 136- 
143, mais aussi l'« adresse » du De Spiritu sancto T, 1, 19-21. | 

* Qu'il s'agisse de la lettre E? hoc gloriae du concile romain de 378 (éd. M. Zelzer, 
CSEL 82, 3, p. 191-191) ou des lettres du Concile d'Aquilée de 381 (ibid., p. 182-190 ; 
198-204). 

? Ambroise, De fide, 1, Prol, 1 (éd. O. Faller, CSEL 78, p. 3, 1. 2sq). 

$ [bid., 2, 16, 136-143 (p. 104-107). 
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son chef, l'empereur Valens, ont été massacrés -, Gratien, sur le chemin 
du retour vers l'Itahe et la Gaule, écrit à Ambroise en lui disant son désir 
de le voir et de l'entendre, mais aussi son désir de recevoir une version 
augmentée du De fide précédemment envoyé, avec, en particulier, des déve- 
loppements complémentaires sur l'Esprit Saint." Ambroise, qui, dans une 
lettre conservée, a assuré l'empereur de son affection malgré la réserve qu'il 
semble avoir observée en ne s'avangant pas à ses devants sur le chemin 
de son retour, envoie une édition augmentée de son D* fide en répondant 
à certaines objections, et il promet pour un peu plus tard la rédaction d'un 
exposé sur le Saint-Esprit.? Cet exposé constituera le traité De Spiritu sancto, 
en trois livres, publié au début de 381. Celui-ci commence certes par une 
longue ouverture sur Gédéon et sa toison, mais il est précédé dans la 
majeure partie de la tradition manuscrite de la ZLz/tre de Gratien qui a réclamé 
ce travail? Surtout, dés le premier livre, le développement à proprement 
parler concernant l'Esprit débute par une interpellation de l'Empereur qui 
se référe au contenu de sa lettre, en méme temps qu'il fait allusion à la 
restitution récente d'une basilique mise sous séquestre quelque temps aupa- 
ravant. On trouve trois autres interpellations explicites de l'empereur au 
long du livre I," une seule vers la fin du deuxiéme" ... et aucune dans 
le troisiéme. Je ne parle pas en effet ici de la maniére dont Ambroise 
s'adresse à son lecteur — qui peut étre, bien entendu, Gratien - à la 
deuxiéme personne du singulier.? Il lui arrive en effet d'interpeller de la 
méme facon un adversaire arien.* Entre ces deux traités, s'en place un 
autre qui n'est pas spécifiquement dédié à l'empereur et dont je parlerai 
en conclusion.? Le texte auquel sont consacrées ces quelques pages n'est 
donc pas un aérolithe, méme s'il n'est connu que depuis moins d'un demi 
siécle. 


? Gratien, Ef. Cupio ualde ap. Ambroise, De Spiritu. sancto, éd. O. Faller, CSEL 79, 
p. 3-4 (7 Ep. 1 Maur (PL 16), 1845, c. 875-876). 

* Ambroise, Ep. Non mihi. affectus defuit (Ep. Extra. collectionem 12 : éd. M. Zelzer, CSEL 
82, 3, p. 219-221 — Ef. 1 Maur: PL 16, 1845, c. 876C-879A). 

? Voir Faller, CSEL 79, p. 22*sq et 2. 

? Ambroise, De Spintu sancto, 1, 1, 19-21 (CSEL 79, p. 24-25). 

!! fhidem, 1, 2, 27 (p. 27, l. 4); 1, 3, 53 (p. 36, I. 143) ; 1, 12, 128 (p. 70, 1I. 25). 

7? lbidem, 2, 13, 143 (p. 142, LI. 1). 

5 Par exemple, :bidem, 1, 4, 56 et 58 et 59 (p. 39, 1. 16, 34, 38, 39). 

^ Par exemple, :bidem, 1, 10, 112 (p. 63, 1. 1). 

5 Voir n. 66. 
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En 1961, L. Machielsen a en effet publié le texte d'un /fractatus de evan- 
gelio qui couvre partiellement, en écriture anglo-saxonne du VIIT" siécle, 
trois folios du Vaticanus Palatinus Latinus 577, manuscrit un peu fourre-tout, 
mais bien écrit.'* Il s'est longuement demandé si ce texte qui, en plus de 
son titre, porte l'adresse Ambrosius episcopus Gratiano Augusto et commence 
comme une lettre, était bel et bien une /ettre d'Ambroise ou le fragment 
d'un fraité sur l'Evangile dédié à Gratien." En tout cas, en s'appuyant sur- 
tout sur la quasi concordance des textes bibliques de ce fragment avec 
ceux qu'utilise d'ordinaire l'évéque de Milan,'? il concluait à l'authenticité 
de ces pages, et il penchait pour voir en elles un extrait d'un /ractatus in 
evangelium évoqué par Ambroise dans son De patriarchis. Je reviendrai plus 
loin sur cette prétendue appartenance, secondaire de toute facon à mon 
propos.'? 

En 1961, Machielsen annongait que ce nouveau texte figurerait bientót 
dans la deuxiéme édition de la Clavis Patrum Latinorum de dom Dekkers 
sous le n? 160a. Ce qui se produisit. Mais, dans la troisiéme édition, de 
1995, la notice est accompagnée d'une précision : « Spuria, iuxta B. Fischer 
et H. J. Frede ». À ma connaissance, ces éminents spécialistes de la Vetus 
Latina n'ont pas publié les raisons de leur rejet. Ce texte n'a, que je sache, 
fait l'objet d'aucun autre commentaire, en dehors peut-étre de ce que j'ai 
écrit rapidement il y a un peu plus d'un lustre. J'ai fait valoir que ce texte, 
que je considére comme authentique malgré la facon dont il a été trans- 
mis, s'ajoute à ceux —- et je viens de les rappeler briévement — qui révé- 
lent l'existence de rapports d'une certaine confiance entre les deux hom- 
mes ; j'ai également dit que ces pages, dont nous n'avons pas la fin, nous 
arrivaient endommagées dans leur texture.? 

Je voudrais, dans l'étude qui suit, soumettre une version améliorée, rape- 


!5 L, Machielsen, Fragments patrisüques non identifiés du ms Vat. Pal. Lat. 577 in 
Sacris Erudiri 1961, p. 488-539 et plus particuliérement p. 515-531, avec édition du texte 
p. 537-539. Sur le manuscrit, v. J. B. Pitra, G. B. De Rossi, H. Stevenson, Codices 
Palatii Latini Bibliothecae Vaticanae, Romae 1886, I, p. 191-192 ; E. A. Lowe, Codices Latini 
Antiquiores, I, Oxford 1934, p. 29, n^ 97. 

7 [bidem, p. 525-529. 

I5 Ibidem, p. 517-520. 

I? Voir fra, p. 419-421. 

? Dans la onziéme étude (Sur quelques études récentes concernant Ambroise et l'aria- 
nisme occidental, p. 19), inédite, de mon recueil, Y.-M. Duval, L'extirpation de l'Ánanisme 
en Italie du .Nord et en Occident, Variorum, Ashgate, 1998. 
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tassée, de ce texte et confirmer son authenticité, et par là son intérét his- 
torique. Son apport doctrinal n'est certes pas considérable, dans la mesure 
oü il présente, pour une part, un enseignement que l'on peut trouver ici 
et là dans l'oeuvre authentique d'Ambroise. Mais justement, la parenté avec 
divers points de la présentation ordinaire d'Ambroise est en faveur de 
l'authenticité de ces pages, sans fournir pour autant l'indice d'un plagiat 
ou d'une inspiration d'un texte ou de la pensée d'Ambroise. L'authenti- 
cité peut étre confirmée par l'étude du vocabulaire, méme si cette page 
contient quelques Aapax ambrosiens. Restera à nous interroger sur la nature 
du texte. 


* 0k X 


Avant de présenter un texte un peu plus "lisible" que celui qu'a édité 
Machielsen, j'en donne rapidement la teneur générale. Celle-ci apparait 
déjà, pour une bonne part, à la simple lecture du fragment, tel qu'il figure 
dans le Vaticanus Palatinus latinus 577. D'aprés le début de la lettre qui l'évo- 
que, Gratien a présenté à Ambroise une « quaestio », une difficulté : com- 
ment se fait-il que l'Apótre Pierre, le premier des Apótres, soit, lors de la 
proclamation de Césarée, qualifié par le Christ de Satan, tandis que le 
traitre Judas a regu du Christ, au moment méme ou il allait étre arrété, 
le titre d'ami ? Nous n'en savons pas assez pour nous demander avec rai- 
son si l'atitude de Jésus devant Judas n'était pas interprétée comme une 
preuve de son ignorance du futur, et donc, selon les Ariens, de sa non- 
divinité. Ambroise résout la difficulté en envisageant la situation de cha- 
cun des deux apótres au moment oü Jésus s'adresse à eux. Mais l'évéque, 
avant méme d'exposer et la question et la réponse, fait référence à une 
requéte expresse et répétée du relhgiosissimus imperator et 11 demande l'aide 
du Christ. C'est dans ces premiéres lignes que réside l'intérét historique 
du texte. Ce sont aussi ces premiéres lignes qui me semblent les plus mal- 
menées dans le manuscrit. 

Le texte y est si mal transcrit — dans son «orthographe », son décou- 
page des mots, sa grammaire, sa ponctuation — que je crois plus clair de 
donner deux fois le texte en deux colonnes paralléles, plutót que de rédi- 
ger un apparat critique morcelé et par le fait peu clair. Machielsen a déjà 
proposé quelques corrections dans son apparat ou dans son commentaire. 
Certaines s'imposent ;?' les autres me paraissent erronées? ainsi que ses pro- 


^ Expediant (1. 7) ; importune (l. 10) tuendas que (l. 20) ; inmane (l. 32)... 
? En parüculier centum (l. 1); amico (l. 65). 
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positions de construction. Elles révélent surtout la maniére dont le texte a 
été compris.? J'ajouterai donc ici une traduction, au moins provisoire, qui 
montrera comment je comprends le texte. Mes modifications et corrections 
diverses sont, en dehors de la construction et de la liaison des phrases, 
indiquées par l'italique et des crochets. J'ai, dans les endroits délicats, ajouté 
un ? ou une crux pour attirer l'attention. Je reviendrai ensuite sur quel- 
ques points et je montrerai les parentés de vocabulaire, de texte biblique, 
d'interprétation avec ceux d'Ambroise. 

Je n'ai pas revu le manuscrit lui-méme et n'ai eu accés qu'à la planche 
donnée par Machielsen, pour le f. 70r qui contient un peu plus que le 
début du texte. Qui regardera cette reproduction constatera sans peine 
que le copiste, qui ne comprend pas le texte, transcrit par groupe de let- 
tres, vraisemblablement à partir d'un manuscrit en capitales ou en oncia- 
les, ce qui explique les mauvaises coupes... Ainsi, dés la premiere ligne, 
pegris cenis est à recoller, et non pas à interpréter, comme le propose 
Machielsen dans son apparat, par fegris centum. 'Tout en respectant la ponc- 
tuation du manuscrit, Machielsen a proposé quelques modifications dans 
son apparat. Je les évoquerai en note. Bien peu me semblent à retenir. Je 
ne respecte pas non plus dans mon texte "amendé" son découpage en 
alinéas. 


Texte du Vaticanus Pal. Lat. 577 : 
De Evangelio Tractatus 
Ambrosius episcopus Gratiano Augusto. 


Crebra inquisitio omnes pegris centis otii 
amputat moras. Tu informari desideras. 
Ego testis conscientiae meae tantae inten- 
tionis respondere audeo de libro certe, 
domne uenerabilis et relegiosissime impe- 
rator, ante quam dicam, ne forsitam quae 


Texte amendé 
[De Evangelio tractatus] 
Ambrosius episcopus Gratiano Augusto. 


Crebra inquisitio omnes pigrescentüs otii 
amputat moras. Tu, informari desideras ; 
€go, tesüs conscientiae meae, tantae inten- 
tioni[s] respondere audeo. De libro, certe, 
domne uenerabilis et religiosissime impe- 
rator, antequam dicam, ne forsitan quae 


? Outre les propositions avancées dans l'apparat, voir les indications sur le contenu : 
p. 523 en haut ; p. 531 en haut («le premier théme qui lui passe par la téte . . . »). 

^ Ce début est écrit, comme Machielsen le reléve (art. laud, (n. 16), p. 516) en majus- 
cules anglo-saxonnes. Le f.70r se termine par :fse me siquidem (l. 12), c'est-à-dire au milieu 
d'une proposition. Il est donc peu vraisemblable que l'on ait affaire à un texte dont 
l'adresse et l'introduction auraient été en capitales, tandis que le corps de la réponse 
était en minuscules. Mais il faut demeurer prudent. 
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non expedent dicam. Laxabo ora, 
mouebo linguam in confessione nominis 
Domini. Suae iam clementiae erit in se 
confiso et inportunae postulanti misera- 
tionis suae auxilium non negare. 

Ipse me siquidem ut audacter posce- 
rem incidunt. Quicquid credentes, inquid, 
in nomine meo petieritis a. Patre, dabi- 
tur uobis. Serum quia qui amantes inter- 
rogas. Cur Petrum principem Verbi, cui 
non caro et sanguis sed Pater qui est in 
caelis, Filium suum reuelauerit, et cui 
claues aecclesiae consignauerat Dominus 
et regendas tuendaque suas commiserat 
oues, post paululum discipulo diceretur 
ab ipso magistro omnium Saluatore Abi 
retro, Satanas? Iudam uero traditorem 
amicum noncuparet, non quo Petrun 
Satanan dixerat. 

Sed quia adhuc Petrus dispositionem 
sacramenti diuini paenitus nesciebat et 
proinde cum Christus diceret : Necesse 
est me ire Hierusolima et ibi multa pati 
et reprobari et crucifigi, nolens haec 
Petrus pro Christo uenire eo, quod aut 
gentem suam inmanu facinus nollet com- 
mittere aut Christo secundum carnem 
diligens non putaret cruci esse figendum. 
Huius enim mysterii sacramentum obs- 
curabat Petro inimicus in animo, ne 
intellegeret quae dicebantur a Christo. 
Equidem Spiritum sanctum apostulus 
Petrus acciperat et ideo, non quo Domi- 
nus Petrum Satanan legitima definitione 
diceret, se duabus dicendo, Satanan potius 
a corde remoueret apostoli, ut Petrus 
posset, remoto Satanan, quae a Christo 
dicebantur aduertere. 


? Mat. 21, 22. 

?! Mat, 16, 17. 

7 Cf Mat. 16, 19. 
? Joh. 21, 15-17. 
? Mat. 16, 2. 

?? Mat, 26, 50. 

3! Mat. 16, 21. 
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non expedizant dicam, laxabo ora, mouebo 
linguam in confessione nominis Domini. 
Suae iam clementiae erit in se confiso et 
inportune postulanti miserationis suae 
auxilium non negare. Ipse me siquidem 
ut audacter poscerem incilat : Quicquid, 
credentes, inquid, in nomine meo petie- 
riis a Patre, dabitur uobis.? 

Verum quia [qui] amanter interrogas 
cur Petrum(]) principem(f) Verbi, cui non 
caro et sanguis sed Pater qui est in cae- 
lis, Filium suum reuelauerat,?? et cui claues 
ecclesiae consignauerat Dominus et re- 
gendas tuendacs»que suas commiserat 
oues,? post paululum discipulo diceretur 
ab ipso magistro omnium Saluatore : 
Abi retro, Satanas? Iudam uero tradi- 
torem amicum nuncuparet?? Non quo 
Petrum Satanan dixerit, sed quia adhuc 
Petrus dispositionem sacramenti diui- 
ni penitus nesciebat et proinde cum 
Christus diceret : Necesse est me ire Hie- 
rusolima«m? et ibi multa pati et repro- 
bari et crucifigi, nolens haec Petrus pro 
Christo uenire eo quod, aut gentem suam 
inmane facinus nollet committere, aut, 
Christum secundum carnem diligens, non 
putaret cruci esse figendum. Huius enim 
mysterii sacramentum obscurabat Petro 
inimicus in animo, ne intellegeret quae 
dicebantur a Christo. Equidem Spiritum 
sanctum apostolus Petrus acceperat et 
ideo, non quo Dominus Petrum Sata- 
nan legitima definitione. diceret, sed Abi 
dicendo, Satanan potius a corde remoue- 
ret apostoli, ut Petrus posset, remoto 
Satana[n], quae a Christo dicebantur 
aduertere. 
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Iudam autem amico. lam de praete- 
rito non de praesenti tempore uocitabat. 
Fuerat quondam amicus dum adhuc esset 
apostulos ita enim ad apostulos suos 
Dominus loquebatur: Non dicam iam 
uos seruus sed amicos. Iudas autem de 
amico factus est inimicus et de apostulo 
traditur. Tantae inmemor claritatus 
accepte in Iehsum Christum Dominum 
nostrum, infelicissimus omnium, rapta- 
tus spiritu iniquitatis, extitit persequutor. 
Sero doluit miser unum se, accepto san- 
guinis pretio, tradidisse morti per quem 
omnes quos mancipauerat reciperent 
uitam. De Iuda igitur. Sic per Dauid 
psalmigraphum diuina scribtura comme- 
morat: Homo, inquid, pacis meae, qui 
edebat panes meos ampliauit aduersus 
me sub plantationem, et alio in loco: 
Fiant dies eius pauci et episcopum illius 
accipiat alter. Et ideo illi amicitiam prae- 
teritam reputauit, quia de amico factus 
est inimicus. 


Voici la traduction proposée : 
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Iudam autem amicum, iam de praete- 
rito non de praesent tempore uocitabat. 
Fuerat quondam amicus, dum adhuc esset 
apostolus. Ita enim ad apostolos suos 
Dominus loquebatur: Non dicam iam 
uos seruos, sed amicos.? Iudas autem, 
de amico factus est inimicus et de apos- 
too traditor. Tantae inmemor claritatis 
acceptae, in lehsum Christum Dominum 
nostrum, infelicissimus omnium, raptatus 
spiritu iniquitatis, extitit persequutor. Sero 
doluit, miser, unum(]) se, accepto san- 
guinis pretio, tradidisse morti per quem 
omnes quos mancipauerat reciperent 
uitam. De Iuda igitur sic per Dauid psal- 
migraphum diuina scribtura commemo- 
rat : Homo, inquid, pacis meae, qui ede- 
bat panes meos ampliauit aduersus me 
subplantationem,* et alio in loco : Fiant 
dies eius pauci et episcop«at-um illius 
accipiat alter.? Et ideo ilii amicitiam 
praetertam reputauit, quia, de amico, 
factus est inimicus ... 


[Sermon sur l'Evangile] 
Ambroise évéque à Gratien Auguste. 


« Une requéte répétée enléve tout retard à un loisir un peu paresseux. 
Tu désires, toi, étre enseigné. Pour ma part, témoin de ma conscience, 
Jose répondre à une si grande demande. Quand il s'agit certes du livre, 
Seigneur vénérable et trés religieux empereur, avant de parler, de peur 
que d'aventure je ne dise ce qui ne convient pas, j'ouvrirai la bouche, je 
mettrai en mouvement ma langue en confessant le nom du Seigneur. ll 
appartiendra dés lors à Sa clémence de ne pas refuser l'aide de Sa misé- 
ricorde à celui qui s'est confié en lui et qui le supplie de maniére impor- 
tune. Lui-méme, en effet, me pousse à demander avec audace, lorsqu'il dit 


9 Joh, |5, 15. 
*? Mat. 27, 6. 
* Py 40, 10. 
5- Ps 101, 7. 
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« Tout ce que vous demanderez en mon nom à mon Pére vous sera 
donné ». 

Mais, puisque tu poses de maniére aimante la question de savoir pour- 
quoi (à ?) Pierre, le prince du Verbe, lui à qui ce ne sont pas la chair et 
le sang, mais le Pére qui est dans les cieux qui a révélé son Fils, lui à qui 
le Seigneur avait confié les clés de l'Eglise et ses brebis à la fois à diriger 
et à protéger, pourquoi à ce disciple est-il dit peu aprés par le maitre 
méme «et^ le sauveur de tous : « Va-t-en Satan ! », tandis qu'il appelle 
le traitre Judas son ami. Ce n'est pas qu'il ait appelé Pierre Satan, mais 
«c'est? parce que Pierre ignorait encore totalement l'économie du mys- 
tére divin. Ainsi donc, alors que le Christ disait: «Il est nécessaire que 
jaille à Jérusalem et que, là, je souffre beaucoup, je sois rejeté et mis en 
croix », Pierre, qui ne voulait pas que cela advienne au Christ, parce que, 
ou bien il ne voulait pas que son peuple commette «ce» forfait mons- 
trueux ou bien parce qu'il aimait le Christ selon la chair et ne pensait pas 
qu'il devait étre mis en croix. L'Ennemi masquait le sens profond de ce 
mystére dans l'esprit de Pierre, pour que celui-ci ne comprenne pas les 
propos du Christ. En vérité, l'apótre Pierre avait regu l'Esprit-Saint et c'est 
pourquoi...ce n'est pas que le Seigneur appelle Pierre Satan dans une 
définition conforme aux régles; mais, en disant: « Va-t-en », «il cherche 
à^ éloigner plutót Satan du cceur de l'Apótre, pour que Pierre puisse, une 
fois Satan écarté, comprendre les propos du Christ. 

Quant à Judas, en l'appelant ami, il parlait du passé, et non du temps 
présent. Il avait été autrefois son ami, au temps oü il était encore «son» 
apOtre. C'est ainsi, en effet, que le Seigneur disait à ses Apótres : «Je ne 
vous appellerai plus serviteurs, mais amis ». Mais Judas, d'ami, est devenu 
ennemi et, d'apótre «il est devenu» traítre. Sans se souvenir de l'honneur 
si grand qu'il avait recu, il se dressa en persécuteur de Jésus, le Christ, le 
seigneur, misérable qu'il fut entre tous, ayant été entrainé par l'Esprit 
d'iniquité. Le malheureux se lamenta tardivement d'avoir à lui seul livré 
à la mort, en recevant le prix du sang, celui par lequel tous ceux que 
celui-ci s'était acquis recouvrent la vie. De Judas, donc, l'Ecriture divine 
annonce par David, l'auteur des Psaumes: « L'homme de ma paix, qui 
mangeait de mon pain, a déployé devant moi ses embüches » et, dans un 
autre passage : « Que ses jours diminuent et qu'un autre recoive sa charge 
de surveillance ». Voilà la raison pour laquelle le Christ lui a rappelé son 
amitié passée, parce que, d'ami, il est devenu ennemi...» 


Avant de passer au contenu du texte et à la réponse faite à la question 
à partir de l'explication des textes bibliques concernant Pierre et Judas, 
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commengons par l'examen de la langue et du style.?? L'une des difficultés 
de ces pages, mal résolue par Machielsen, concerne le découpage des phra- 
ses et la syntaxe. Je n'ai pas réponse à tout. Je crois cependant que l'on 
peut faciliter la compréhension de ces pages à condition, d'une part, de 
modifier la ponctuation du manuscrit, d'autre part, d'admettre au moins 
quelques anacoluthes." Ambroise pratique de telles anacoluthes ou des 
accords ad sensum ; jamais cependant à plusieurs reprises dans la méme 
page ! 

La premiére phrase ne présente pas de difficulté ; elle constitue une 
entrée en matiére directe, comme Ambroise les aime. La deuxiéme phrase 
est moins claire ; elle se prolonge plus que ne le laisse apparaitre la ponc- 
tuation du manuscrit, mais elle ne se lie et ni se lit sans peine,?le voca- 
bulaire étant cependant celui d'Ambroise, comme on le verra plus loin. 
Pourtant le sens général est clair : Ambroise se propose de répondre à la 
question, mais aprés avoir demandé l'aide du Christ. Nous sommes devant 
un exorde avec ses caractéres ordinaires. 

Le second paragraphe du «texte amendé » formule la demande de 
Gratien et commence aussi à fournir la réponse d'Ambroise ; d'oà une 
certaine imbrication et une anacoluthe.? Mais le sens demeure visible : 
Ambroise rend le Diable responsable de l'ignorance de Pierre. Selon lui, 
le Christ s'adresse au Diable, non à Pierre, quand il dit « Va-t-en ». Nous 
y reviendrons. Je souligne seulement ici le traitement « chirurgical », mais 
médicinal, que je propose de faire subir un peu plus loin à «se duabus 
dicendo » qui devient « sed Abi dicendo . . . » en reprenant le Abi du texte 
biblique avancé par Ambroise un peu auparavant dans l'exposé de la ques- 
tion de Gratien. 

Les changements de ponctuation, au début et au centre, suffisent à ren- 
dre lisible le troisiéme ensemble du texte redécoupé, qui concerne Judas. 


3$ Je reviendrai plus loin (n. 39, 47) sur quelques corrections supplémentaires qui me 
paraissent possibles. 

? On en trouve chez Ambroise, ainsi que des accords ad sensum. Voir, par ex., 
l'Explanatio Psalmi 1, 3 (éd. M. Petschenig, CSEL 64, p. 4, 1. 13-18). 

3 Faut-il rattacher les mots d? libro à la phrase qui précéde et faire commencer la 
phrase suivante par un enclitique ? Machielsen (p. 538, apparat) conserve le génitif tan- 
lae intentionis, le déplace aprés de libro et omet le certe. . . Voir aussi, ibid., p. 525 en bas. 
Le über est sans doute l'Evangile, sur lequel Ambroise a été interrogé. 

* Anacoluthe, si on conserve l'accusatif cur Petrum principem uerbi, avant qu'on ne passe 
au datüf: discipulo diceretur. Mais on peut peut-étre, comme le propose ici Machielsen 
(p. 538, apparat), lire. Petro principi ... Sur le douteux princeps uerbi, v. infra et n. 44. 
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Il n'est pas nécessaire d'opérer ici la moindre correction,? en dehors du 
jeu des déclinaisons, de l'évolution de la prononciation des finales (amicUM 
pour amicO, peut-étre entrainé par fraeteritO) ou des prononciations de voyel- 
les o/u e/ae que l'on trouvait déjà, avec d'autres, dans les lignes précé- 
dentes. Je n'ai méme pas corrigé le psalmigraphus en. psalmegrabhus mieux 
attesté, mais pas du tout chez Ambroise. 

Ce mot, dont le sens est clair, ne figure pas dans le vocabulaire d'Ambroise 
tel qu'on peut le vérifier par le 7hesaurus Sancti Ambrosii du. Cetedoc. Il en 
va de méme pour /raditor, alors qu'Ambroise utilise d'ordinaire proditor pour 
désigner Judas, pour amanter, dispositio sacramenti, tnportune, uocitare. Le reste 
des mots est présent chez Ambroise, et parfois de facon abondante.*' Ainsi 
de zmformare, inquisitio ou intentio, mais aussi du pigresco initial, de consignare, 
mancipare, raptare, obscurare. J'atüre l'attention sur. /axare ora en. De utrginibus, 
l, 1, 2,9 et méme sur /axare linguam en De lacob, 2, 11, 48, et je ne parle 
pas de scriptura diuina, qui est moins fréquent qu'on le penserait, mais attesté. 

Les corrections importantes sont rares en dehors du sed Abi de la ligne 
40 et de l'exclusion du qui de la ligne 15 qui serait une dittographie du 
quia voisin. J'ai laissé dans le texte principem uerbi (1. 16), mais je me demande 
s'il ne faudrait pas corriger en principem fidei, expression qui, pour ne pas 
figurer, si j'ai bien vu, dans le Thesaurus ambrosien, est cependant bel et 
bien employée par Ambroise pour désigner Pierre en un texte qui expli- 
que la confession de la foi de Césarée.** Or nous allons retrouver celle-ci. 

Je ne reviens pas ici longuement sur la matérialité des textes bibliques 
mentionnés ou cités par notre texte. Machielsen en a fourni un tableau à 


9! Sur unum (l. 55), v. la n. 47. 

*' Machielsen a déjà (p. 523-524) attüré l'attention sur certains mots et constructions 
caractéristiques d'Ambroise. 

*? Voir De Abraham 2, 10, 74 (éd. C. Schenkl, CSEL 32, p. 628, l. 3: « Nemo ergo 
pigrescat et excusationem praetendat desidiae suae...»); Exameron, 5, 18, 59 (ibid., 
p. 185, 1l. 19-20: « ne in tenera aetate pigrescant .. . »); 6, 3, 11 (p. 210-211 : « nec 
desidia corporis animique pigrescere ... ») ; Explan. Ps. 43, 61 (CSEL 64, p. 304, 1l. 20: 
« ne aliquo torpore pigrescant »). 

55 De utmginibus, 1, 1, 2 (PL 16, c. 188A-B) « Diuinae misericordiae prouocatus exem- 
plis, sermonem meditari audeo ...ego quoque muta diu ora laxabo . . . ». 

* Voir le texte de l'Expositio euangelii Lucae 5, 98 (cité infra, p. [ici, p. 418]) On notera 
en De incarnationis dominicae. sacramento, 4, 32 (CSEL 79, p. 239, l1. 74-75), à propos de la 
confession de Césarée : « statim loci non inmemor, sui primatum egit, primatum confes- 
sionis utique ». Noter aussi le zmmemor * génitif, caractéristique d'Ambroise. Sur le cas 
de princeps, v. supra, n. 39. 
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peu prés complet. Il a fait apparaitre qu'ils étaient quasi identiques à ceux 
d'entre eux au moins (mais les plus nombreux) qu'Ambroise cite ou uti- 
hse dans ses autres oeuvres. Je ferai simplement remarquer que tout n'est 
pas «citation » expresse dans notre texte, mais parfois résumé, et qu'un 
homme comme Ambroise, qui parle grec comme latin, ne s'en tient pas 
rigoureusement d'ordinaire à une seule traduction. Il varie, résume, etc. A 
fortiori s'il n'écrit, ne parle ou ne dicte que de mémoire. On notera cepen- 
dant que Pierre ne regoit pas ici les «clés du royaume » mais «les clés 
de l'Eglise ». Quant à Abi, au lieu de Vade, i11 ne constitue pas, malgré son 
apparence d'hapax, une différence ou une uariatio plus importante que le 
Veni qu'on trouve dans plusieurs autres textes d'Ambroise lui-méme !*6 Somme 
toute, je ne vois pas de raison majeure de penser que ce commentaire de 
deux scénes évangéliques utilise des textes différents que ceux que l'on 
retrouve dans les pages d'Ambroise reconnues pour étre authentiques. 

Il est au moins deux allusions à ajouter à l'apparat scripturaire de 
Machielsen. Elles renvoient toutes deux à l'Evangile de Matthieu. Celui-ci est 
en effet le seul à évoquer l'appellation d'ami par laquelle Jésus accueille 
Judas au moment oü celui-ci le désigne à la troupe du Jardin des oliviers 
(Mat 26, 50); il est aussi le seul qui rapporte que les grands-prétres ne 
voulurent pas reprendre les trente piéces d'argent jetées dans le Temple, 
« puisque c'est le prix du sang » (Mat 27, 1-10 et en particulier 27, 6 et 
8). L'épisode est visé dans notre texte par la phrase : « Sero doluit, miser, 
unum se, accepto sanguinis pretio, tradidisse morti «eum? per quem omnes 
quos mancipauerat reciperent uitam » (l. 54-57). Il importe en outre de 
noter dans notre texte, surtout si on conserve unum tel quel," une double 
opposition : entre le seul (Judas) qui trahit (et qui meurt) et toute l'huma- 
nité (qui retrouve la vie) ; entre la mort du Christ (causée par la trahison) 
et la vie, récupérée par tous. Or, on trouve un développement en partie 
semblable dans l'Expositio euangelii Lucae ...qui n'avait pas de raison de 
s'étendre sur la mort de Judas, puisque cet épisode ne figure pas dans 


5 Machielsen, Art. laud. (n. 16), p. 517-520. 

1*6 Sur abi, v. Machielsen, p. 520, n. 121. Sur uem; au lieu de uade, v. les textes cités 
ibid., p. 519. 

*' J'ai, dans le texte *amendé", conservé le mot unum et j'ai introduit ici, pour plus 
de clarté, l'anaphorique «eum? devant fer quem, bien qu'il ne soit pas du tout indis- 
pensable. On peut cependant se demander si unum ne devrait pas étre remplacé par 
eum, avec une belle hyperbate : « eum se...tradidisse ... per quem... ». L'opposition 
entre mort et vie dégagée plus loin, subsisterait, moins celle entre le seul Judas et la 
multitude des hommes. 
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l'Evangile de Luc ! Mais Ambroise ne se prive jamais de faire appel à cha- 
cun des autres Erangiles quand bon lui semble. Je ne m'attarderai pas à 
l'ensemble de la page, complexe à souhait, de l'Expositio, qui oppose les 
comportements de Pierre et de Judas devant leur trahison respective. Je 
me contente de citer ici le commentaire de la mention du « prix du sang » : 
« Pretium quoque sanguinis est prenum dominicae passionis. Ergo freti san- 
guinis emitur mundus a Christo. Venit enim ^ut saluetur mundus (foh. 3, 
16)..." Venit ergo ut consepultos per baptismum et commortuos Christo 
ad perpetuitatis gratiam reseruaret ...».** Est-il besoin de préciser que 
l'éqQuivalence existe entre la uia de notre texte et la gratta de V Expositio? 
que le baptéme dans la mort du Christ (Rom. 6) rend à jamais la vie au 
monde ? 

La méme Expíanatto in. Lucam permet également de mieux comprendre 
latitude prétée à Jésus dans notre texte lorsqu'il déclare : « Eloigne-toi, 
Satan ! » Pour l'auteur de notre texte, Jésus ne s'adresse pas à Pierre, qu'il 
qualifierait de Satan, mais au Diable lui-méme, Satan, à qui il donne l'or- 
dre de s'éloigner...de Pierre! Si cette subtilité ne se retrouve pas telle 
quelle dans l'Exposito Lucae - Luc ne mentionne pas cet épisode -, on y 
découvre une excuse de Pierre semblable à celle qui est suggérée ici, à 
savoir que Pierre ne connait pas encore le plan mystérieux de Dieu. Voici 
ce que dit l'Expositio Lucae, 5, 98 : « Dubitauit et Petrus dicens : "Propitius 
esto, Domine ! Non fiet hoc (Mat. 16, 22)". Ille fidei princeps, cui se 
Christus nondum Dei Filium dixerat et tamen ille crediderat, de morte 
Christi nec Christo credidit ! Pietatis affectus, non indeuotionis est lapsus. 
Denique, alibi, lauari sibi pedes recusat (7ol. 13, 18) ubi mysterium non 
agnoscit, dum dominico grauatur obsequio . .. ». Ainsi, lors de l'annonce 
de la Passion comme lors du lavement des pieds à la veille de la mort du 
Christ, Pierre « mysterium non agnoscit ». Notre texte déclare : « adhuc Petrus 
dispositionem sacramenti diuini penitus nesciebat » (l. 25-27) et il en impute la 
responsabilité à l'ennemi : « Huius enim mysterii sacramentum obscurabat Petro 
inimicus in animo, ne intellegeret quae dicebantur a Christo » (l. 34-37). 
Peut-on demander parenté de pensée plus précise ? Peut-on demander 
variatio mieux adaptée aux questions posées. Cette opposition est d'ailleurs 
sous-jacente à une autre page oà Ambroise explique et justifie la méme 
répartie du Christ sous la forme: « Veni retro post me », selon qu'elle 
s'adresse à Pierre ou au Diable.? 


*5 Exbositto euangelii: Lucae, 10, 96 (CSEL 32, 4, p. 492, l. 2-7). 
*? Ambroise, Explanatio Ps. 61, 19 (éd. M. Petschenig, CSEL 64, p. 390, 1. 12-18). 
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La subtülité n'est pas moins grande au sujet de Judas, qualifié d'ami . . . du 
passé. La réponse justifie cette appellanon d'ami, tout d'abord en rangeant 
Judas parmi le groupe des Apótres qui ont droit (désormais) à ce titre ; 
mais en recourant aussi au Psaume 40 oü il faut deviner la pointe du rai- 
sonnement, malheureusement absente de notre texte tel que nous le pos- 
sédons. L'Explanat. Psalmi 40 permet, me semble-t-il, d'avancer sans ris- 
que majeur, les précisions suivantes. Non seulement, en effet, ce verset est 
longuement entendu de Judas,? mais Ambroise, sans prononcer certes le 
nom d'ami, s'attarde sur le début du verset : « Homo pacis meae » en dis- 
ant: « Homo pacis meae, cui pacem meam dederam (oh. 14, 27b), pacem 
meam relinquere uolueram (oh. 14, 27a), persecutoribus deductis me 
tradidit .. .».?! Ce qu'on notera surtout ici, c'est la parfaite concordance 
dans la citation du texte biblique — à une omission prés: «in quem spe- 
raui » —-, malgré les difficultés d'ampliauit et de subplantatio que signale et ex- 
ploite Ambroise en les rapportant à Judas.? Quant au texte de l'Evangile 
de jean qui est sous-jacent, s'il n'est pas celui de Joh. 15, 15 invoqué par 
notre texte, il appartient au méme discours aprés la Céne et s'adresse de 
facon particuliére aux Apótres. 


*ook— o 


Machielsen s'est longuement demandé si nous avions affaire à une /ettre 
ou à un traité d'Ambroise.? En faveur de la deuxiéme hypothése, il avance 
de facon particuliére** le renvoi par Ambroise lui-méme dans son De patnar- 
chis 4, 21 à un «tractatus habitus in Euangelium ».? Notre texte serait un 
fragment de ce Traité sur lEvangile. 1l s'agit dans ce traité sur les patriar- 
ches d'expliquer la bénédiction par Jacob de son fils Juda à la fin du livre 
de la Genése. Contrairement à ce qu'avance Machielsen, le renvoi effectué 
par les éditeurs à l'Expositio euangelii. Lucae. s'impose, ? méme si Ambroise 


* Ambroise, Explanatio Ps. 40, 21 et 24 (Ibid., p. 242-243; p. 245, l. 3-24). 

9 [bid., p. 243, 1. 8-10. 

7 [hw p. 245, 1. 3. 

5 Machielsen, Art. (aud. (n. 16), p. 525-530. 

* [bidem, p. 528 (et p. 537, apparat). 

5 Ambroise, De patriarchis, ^, 21 (éd. K. Schenkl, CSEL 32, 2, p. 136: « Postea enim, 
ut docuimus /ractatu habito in. Euangelium, per Herodem adulterata successio ... » avec 
renvoi à Zn Lucam 3, 41. | 

56 Méme si le renvoi à l'Histoire de l'Eglise, 1, 7 par C. et H. Schenkl en Expositio 
euangelii Lucae 3, 41 (CSEL 32, 4, p. 129), suivis par G. Tissot (Schr. 45 bis, p. 143), et 
à la jettre d'Africanus n'est pas le plus indiqué. 
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n'indique pas le titre exact d'un ouvrage, qu'il a déjà ou n'a pas encore 
publié, ou d'un sermon qu'il a tenu. De part et d'autre, il se référe au 
synchronisme établi par Eusébe de Césarée dans son Histoire de ÜEglhse," 
et qu'on retrouve dans la Chronique traduite par Jéróme,? selon lequel l'avé- 
nement à la téte du peuple juif en 34 av. J.-C. d'un Iduméen, en la per- 
sonne d'Hérode, marque le terme de la promesse faite par Jacob à son 
fils Juda (Gen. 49, 10). D'autre part, le mot Aabius employé ici par Ambroise, 
et dont Machielsen ne dit rien, fait pencher en faveur d'un « sermon /enu 
sur l'Évangile », et non d'un « Traité sur l'Evangile ». 

Le deuxiéme texte invoqué par Machielsen - qui appartient d'ailleurs 
à la lettre Cupio ualde de Gratien, et non pas à un texte d'Ambroise -, vise 
assurément les deux premiers livres du De fide, quel que soit le contexte 
exact de la demande de Gratien, sur lequel on continue à discuter. Il ne 
peut s'agir en tout cas, dans cette demande précise de la lettre Cupio ualde? 
du présent texte sur les deux apótres Pierre et Judas. Quant à la longueur 
de la présente réponse, il n'est pas nécessaire de beaucoup la prolonger, 
la difficulté soulevée ayant été résolue. Quelques-unes des lettres « authen- 
tiques » ne sont pas plus longues. Il manque à coup sür la formule finale. 
Ambroise n'a peut-étre pas cru ce billet digne d'entrer dans la collection 
de ses lettres. Mais celle-ci nous échappe en partie. On sait que nous man- 
que le livre III et que le livre II ne compte que quatre lettres. Dans les 
petits ensembles adressés à des proches, l'évéque (?) a cru bon d'insérer ici 
une lettre à Valentinien (VI, 3a), là une lettre à Théodose (V, 25). Si on 
ne peut rien conclure, on ne peut pas non plus rejeter sans autre forme 
de proces, tant l'oeuvre d'Ambroise manque d'un index analogue à l'/ndiculum 
de la bibliothéque d'Hippone. 

Machielsen a en effet tout à fait raison de rappeler que nous ne possé- 
dons aucune liste antique des oeuvres d'Ambroise.9 De là, outre les ques- 
tions de datation, les incertitudes concernant certaines piéces parvenues 


? Eusébe, Histoire de l'Eglise, 1, 6, 1-8 (éd. Schwartz, GCS 9, 1, p. 17-18 — SChr. 31, 
p. 22-24). 

9 jéróme, Chronicon ad a.34 a.C (éd. R. Helm, GCS 47, p. 160). 

? Gratien, Ep. Cupio ualde, 3 (éd. O. Faller, CSEL 79, p. 4): « Rogo te ut mihi des 
ipsum íractatum quem dederas, augendo ... ». Chez Ambroise, /raciatus a des sens plus 
ou moins larges. Il parle, par ex., du /racíatus fidei qu'est le symbole de Nicée (De fide, 
3, 15, 125 — CSEL 78, p. 151, Il. 19), mais aussi de la marche de son exposé : « ... ut 
quasi per gradus quosdam tractatus noster incedat...» (De Spiritu sancto, 1, 1, 22 — 
CSEL 79, p. 25, l. 28-29). 

9" Malchielsen, Zrt. laud. (n. 16), p. 527. 
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jusqu'à nous, sur lesquelles je n'ai pas besoin de m'étendre ; de là notre 
ignorance de piéces ou d'ouvrages attestés dont nous avons quelques frag- 
ments ou équivalents, comme le Commentatre sur. Isai ou le De phiosophta 
attestés par Augustin, ou dont nous ne connaissons que l'existence méme, 
comme le bellus à Pansophius de Florence, la lettre en forme de caté- 
chisme à la reine des Alamans, Fritigil, dont parle Paulin de Milan;?'! ou 
encore les ceuvres sur les passions de martyrs qu'évoque Augustin dans la 
derniére des JVouvelles Lettres découvertes par J. Divjak.? Il ne me parait 
donc nullement invraisemblable que le texte présent, épave au milieu d'un 
manuscrit composite, soit bel et bien d'Ambroise. En définitive, je penche- 
rai plutót pour une lettre, à cause de l'accord entre l'adresse explicite et 
le début méme du texte qui se décide à répondre à une demande plu- 
sieurs fois formulée et qui, aprés avoir demandé l'aide du Christ, énonce 
la question à laquelle il a été demandé de répondre. Tout cela ressemble 
à bien des "lettres exégéüques" à Orontianus ou à Irénée. Je pencherais 
aussi pour un temps oü Gratien ne se trouve pas trop loin d'Ambroise. 
Mais surtout, je soulignerais le climat de confiance qui régne entre les deux 
hommes et qui peut expliquer la maniére dont l'évéque se fera le défen- 
seur de l'empereur aprés la disparition brutale de ce dernier. 


*-—k o 


J'illustrerai ces conclusions et suggestions par deux prolongements qui 
ne sont pas étrangers à mon propos ni à ce texte. J'ai évoqué en com- 
mengant le De fide et le De Spiritu sancto d'Ambroise, qui sont tous deux liés 
à la personne de Gratien — méme si, bien entendu, ces traités visent un 
public et des questions beaucoup plus larges. Entre les deux se place le De 
incarnationis dominicae sacramento si on en croit, non pas tant l'exorde, qui, 
d'aprés Paulin de Milan,9* fait allusion à la défaillance de deux chambel- 
lans ariens qui auraient présenté des objections à l'évéque, mais la fin . . . sans 
fin du traité. Ambroise, en effet, conscient de la longueur de ses dévelop- 
pements, se fait adresser la remarque qu'il a déjà consacré cinq livres — 
le De fide — à démontrer la divinité du Pére et du Fils.** Notons qu'il n'est 
pas question de l'Esprit-Saint. Notons aussi qu'Ambroise déclare devoir 
prolonger sa réponse parce qu'on (les Ariens !) lui fait sans cesse des objec- 


$! Paulin de Milan, Vita Ambrosii, 28 et 36. 

8? Augustin, Ef. 29*, 2 (éd. J. Divjak, BA 46B, p. 414-416). 

$3 Paulin, Vita Ambrosii, 18. 

$^ Ambroise, De incarnationis . .., 7, 62 (CSEL 79, p. 256, l. 1-8). 
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tions : « cottidie nouas seminant quaestiones ». Or, un peu plus loin, aprés 
avoir annoncé qu'il en était maintenant arrivé à la fin — « Concluseram 
librum, sed... »,9 il formule sa réponse à la « question » sur l'égalité de 
celui qui engendre et celui qui est engendré en s'adressant à .. . Gratien : 
« Ergo ut respondeam, Clementissime imperator, per te mihi propositae quaes- 
toni, primum omnium ...».9 Gratien, physiquement présent ou non au 
sermon reproduit, est présent en tout cas à la pensée de l'évéque, puisque 
c'est lui qui a transmis la quaestio. On ne nous dit pas, malheureusement, 
comment cette objection a été transmise: par écrit ou par oral. Notre 
texte, quant à lui, suppose que l'inquisitio a été crebra, ce qui semble plu- 
tót renvoyer à des entretiens. Gratien a résidé à Milan à plusieurs repri- 
ses entre 380 et 383, mais surtout de la fin 381 au printemps avancé de 
383. Il n'est pas invraisemblable que durant cette époque l'empereur et 
l'évéque aient pu se voir, mais aussi s'écrire. 

Gratien quitte Milan en mai 383 pour se diriger vers la Vénétie, quand 
il apprend l'usurpation de Maxime. Il se dirige alors vers la Gaule, par- 
vient jusqu'aux environs de Paris, oü ses troupes l'abandonnent. Il sera 
traitreusement mis à mort à Lyon le 25 aoüt 383 par Andragathius, le 
magister militum de Maxime. Ambroise fut alors prié d'agir auprés de Maxime 
à Tréves. On connait ses deux ambassades en 383 et 384, dont la seconde 
avait pour motif déclaré de récupérer le corps de Gratien.? Mais Ambroise 
a aussi parlé devant son peuple aprés 388. L'Explanatio Psalmi 61 content 
de longues pages oà Gratien apparait en filigrane sous les malheurs du 
Psalmiste et la Passion du Christ... Maxime est explicitement nommé et 
comparé à Pilate ;$ Andragathius — qui a d'abord été un subordonné de 
Gratien —, non nommé, est avec lui un nouveau Judas.9?Il y a mieux 
encore. L'Explanatio Psalmi 40, qui concerne donc le Psaume mentionné à 
la fin de notre texte, applique la plainte de David sur ses faux-amis? non 


$ Ibidem, 8, 79 (p. 264). 

$9 Ibidem, 8, 80 (p. 264, l1. 12sq.). 

9^ Y.-M. Duval, Les ambassades de saint Ambroise auprés de l'usurpateur Maxime 
en 383 et 384, in Humana safit, Etudes d'Antiquité tardive. offertes à. Lella. Cracco-Ruggini, €d. 
J.-M. Carrié et R. Lizzi-Testa, Turnhout, Brepols 2002, p. 239-251. 

$* Ambroise, Explanatio psalmi 61, 25-26 (CSEL 64, p. 393, 1. 20 — p. 394, 1. 14). 

$9 Ibd., 61, 26 (p. 394, 1. 24sq.). 

7? Ambroise, Explanatio psalmi 40, 16-23 (p. 238-244). J'emploie ici ce mot, en réfé- 
rence au Sermon Pseudo Augustinien (Caillau-Saint-Yves 1, 68 — PLS II, 1017-1019) 
mentionné par Machielsen (n. 16), p. 521-522, et dont la fin oppose le comportement 
de Judas et de Pierre, avec, pour Judas (83 ad f) une citation — attendue — du P*. 
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seulement au Christ déplorant la conduite de Judas, mais aussi à Gratien 
qui n'a pas été respecté par ceux avec lesquels il avait mangé." On notera 
au moins la coincidence. Elle ne plaide pas en faveur d'une imitation par 
un faussaire. Elle ne plaide pas non plus pour une composition par Ámbroise 
postérieure à la mort du jeune empereur. Mais qui expliquera com- 
ment ce texte est venu s'échouer au beau milieu d'un manuscrit aussi 
composite ? 


Yves-Marie Duval 
9, Bd Verd de Satnt-Julien 
F-92190-Meudon 


40,10. Voir aussi Machielsen, CPPMA IA, n? 160. En dehors de l'opposition entre les 
deux Apótres, il n'y a aucune ressemblance entre les deux textes et, à mon sens, aucune 


parenté entre ce sermon et la lettre á Gratien. 
7 Ibidem, 40, 23 (p. 244, l. 19-21). 
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ABSTRACT: The present article examines the arguments by which early Christian 
poets in Late Antiquity justify their attempt to combine Christian content and 
pagan poetical form. It focuses on the poetologically significant parts of their 
works, especially the proems. Whereas the earliest poets, 1.e. Proba, Prudentius 
and Orientius, justify Christian poetry by its effects on the poet's personality 
and in the context of the poet's life, Juvencus prefigures another type of argu- 
ment which is fully.developed in Sedulius! Carmen paschale, according to which 
Christian poetry is justified by its material and formal qualities. This new type 
of argument has enormous reception in the Middle Ages and is especially 
adapted by Hrotsvith of Gandersheim who combines content and form as 
two coordinates of a more differentiated system. 


In der Spátantike entwickeln bestimmte herkómmliche Formen lateinis- 
cher Dichtung, insbesondere das Epos und die von Horaz ins Lateinische 
übertragenen lyrischen Kleinformen, Ableger speziell christlichen. Inhalts. 
Hierbei handelt es sich zum einen um das von Juvencus inaugunierte hexa- 
metrische Bibelepos, zum anderen um die teilweise in lyrischen Versmafen 
gehaltenen Dichtungen des Prudentius. Wer die bedeutsame Frage stellt, 
welche Funktion solche dichterischen Erzeugnisse im Rahmen der christlichen 
Heilslehre haben sollen, wird seinen Blick einerseits auf die groBen christlichen 
Autoritáten der Spátantike richten, andererseits auf die erwáhnten christlichen 
Dichtungen selbst und in diesen insbesondere auf die herkómmlichen 
Kristallisahnonszentren poetologischer Selbstbekundung wie Prolog und Epilog. 

Die patristische Lehre bietet entáuschenderweise so gut wie keinen 
AufschluB: Etwa Hieronymus erwáhnt die Evangelien-Versifikation des 
Juvencus u.a. in seiner christlichen Literaturgeschichte De viris illustribus, 
aber ohne sich irgendwie über den Wert solcher Dichtung im Sinne christ- 
licher Heilslehre zu áuBern. Wáhrend die heidnischen lateinischen Dichter 


! Hier. vr. ill. 84. 
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háufig Gegenstand polemischer Kritük bei den Kirchenvátern sind, scheint 
eine christliche Dichtung in dem Lehrgebáude, welches diese groBen kirch- 
lichen Autoritáten in der Spátantüke errichten, keine Rolle zu spielen. Wer 
AufschluB über den Sinn christlicher Dichtung sucht, ist also vor allem auf 
den Text der Gedichte selbst angewiesen. 

Bei dem folgenden Durchgang durch einige wichtige Stationen poeto- 
logischer Selbstrechtfertigung christlicher Dichtungen in der Spátantike soll 
der Schwerpunkt auf die Individualitát des jeweiligen Rechtfertigungsansatzes 
gelegt werden. Die bisherige Forschung tendiert dazu, die hier zu behan- 
delnden poetologischen Zeugnisse nicht allzu scharf voneinander zu differen- 
zieren und ihre (háufig als Topoi aufgefaDten) Bestandteile zu verstehen 
als typische ÁuBerungen einer kollektiven Textgruppe, nàmlich ,der^ spát- 
antiken Bibelepik oder ,der^ christlichen Dichtung. So spricht Dieter 
Kartschoke in einer monographischen Untersuchung der Bibeldichtung in 
engem AnschluB an Ernst Robert Curtius von einem ,,Vorrat christlicher 
Finleitungstopoi, der variiert und in wechselnder Zusammensetzung in allen 
Proómien wiederkehrt?. Die weiteren Untersuchungen der Bibelepik durch 
Reinhart Herzog? und Michael Roberts* nehmen die Bibelepik ebenfalls 
vorwiegend als Gattungserscheinung in den Blick (Herzog unter rezep- 
tionsásthetischem Gesichtspunkt, Roberts im Zusammenhang der spátan- 
tiken Tradition der Bibelparaphrase) und sind an den Besonderheiten der 
poetologischen Selbstrechtfertigungen einzelner Dichter weniger interessiert. 
Paul Klopsch behandelt — anders als die zuvor genannten Forscher —- in 
seiner Einführung in die Dichtungslehren des. Lateinischen Mittelalters die. einzel- 
nen spátantiken Dichter überhaupt nicht als Individuen, sondern gliedert 
seine Erórterung der antiken Voraussetzungen mittelalterlicher Poetologie 
nurmehr nach verschiedenen Einzeltopoi, beispielsweise ,,Heilswirksamkeit 
der Dichtung; ,, Apoll und die Musen^; ,,Musenquell; Bewásserungstopik". 
Demgegenüber soll im folgenden zwar nicht das unübersehbare Wiederkehren 
bestimmter Motive geleugnet, aber doch weniger eine Geschichte der einzel- 
nen Topoi nachgezeichnet werden; vielmehr sollen die Rechtfertigungsversuche 
der einzelnen Dichter als individuelle Modelle angesehen werden, welche 
zunáchst jedes für sich Interesse beanspruchen. 


? Dieter Kartschoke, Bibeldichtung (München 1975) 55. 

* Die Bibelepik der lateinischen. Spátantike (München 1975). 

* Biblical Epic and. Rhetorical. Paraphrase in. Late Antiquity (Liverpool 1985). 
? (Darmstadt 1980) 20 ff. 
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]. Proba 


Die Betrachtung soll beginnen bei der in der zweiten Hálfte des vierten 
Jahrhunderts tátigen, aus stadtrómischem Adel stammenden Dichterin Proba, 
welche die Schreibweise eines Cento in die christliche Literatur einführt: 
Abschnitte der biblischen Geschichte werden in Hexametern beschrieben, 
welche vollstándig aus vergilischen Versteilen zusammengesetzt sind. Hinter 
solcher Schreibweise steht die Auffassung, daB die christliche Heilswahrheit 
— gleichwohl in gewissermaDen verschlüsselter Form -— latent bereits im 
lext des heidnischen Dichters enthalten ist. Im. Prooemium heit es 


Vergiltum cecinisse loquar fia munera. Christi. 


Ich will bekunden, daf) bereits Vergil die frommen Leistungen Chrisü besun- 
gen hat*. 


Der Kirchenvater Hieronymus hat dieser bei Proba verwendeten Centonen- 
form übrigens in einem seiner Briefe jeglichen Wert abgesprochen". 

Noch frei von den Zwángen durchgángiger Centonenform ist das 
Prooemium des Gedichts. Proba berichtet von ihrem früheren dichterischen 
Werk, welches mit einem bürgerkriegsartigen Geschehen? befaBt war. Da 
sie sich einem solchen Thema gewidmet hat, bedauert die Dichterin; sie 
setzt hinzu ,ich gestehe es" (Confiteor) und ,,es reicht, sich an [vergangenes] 
Übel zu erinnern^ (satis est meminisse malorum?. Als Kontrast wird diesem 
früheren Werk mit einem nachdrucksvollen ,Jetzt^ das neue christliche 
Werk entgegengestellt, das sie Gott selbst übereignet und für das sie um 
Inspiration durch den Heiligen Geist bittet. Hier begegnet zum ersten Mal 
in der christlichen Dichtung ein Motiv, welches im weiteren Verlauf dieser 
Literaturform geradezu topische Háufigkeit erlangt und welches man als 
.biographischen Kontrast-lopos^" bezeichnen kann: Der Verfasser einer 


$ Prob. 23. Vgl. R.P.H. Green, ,,Proba's Introduction to her Cento*, CQ 47 (1997) 
548-559, hier 556 mit Anm. 45. 

7 Hier. epist. 53, 7. 

* Die communis opinio der Proba-Forschung sieht hierhinter die Usurpation des 
Magnentius in den Jahren 351 bis 353. Abweichend von dieser Auffassung glaubt Danuta 
Shanzer (,The Anonymous Carmen contra paganos and the Date and Identity of the 
Centonist Proba*, Revue des Études Augustiniennes 32. (1986) 232-248, hier 232 f., und aus- 
führlicher ,,The Date and Idenüty of the Centonist Proba", Recherches Augustiniennes 27 
(1994) 75-96, hier 83-86) eher an ein Gedicht mythologischen oder álteren historischen 
Inhalts. 

? Prob. 8. 
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christlichen Dichtung beschreibt, wie er von früheren, andersartigen Themen 
auf dem Wege eines bekehrungsartigen Wandels zu seinem jetzigen Gegen- 
stand gelangte. 

Im folgenden widersetzt sich Proba einigen dichterischen Konventionen, 
wie beispielsweise dem herkómmlichen Musenanruf. Wichtig für die Entwick- 
lung der spátantiken Bibelepik und ihrer poetologischen Rechtfertigung ist 
besonders die Ablehnung des Ruhms, welcher üblicherweise von jedem 
antiken Dichter erstrebt wird. Proba sagt in schroffer Ablehnung dieses 
konventionellen Motivs: 


JVullus entm. labor est verbis extendere famam 
Atque hominum studsis parvam disquirere laudem 


Es ist ganz und gar nicht meine Bemühung, durch Worte Ruhm auszubrei- 
ten und durch menschliche Bemühungen ein Lob von geringem Wert zu 
erwerben, 


2. Prudenz 


Die zweite Station der vorliegenden Betrachtung ist der wohl bedeu- 
tendste christliche Dichter der lateinischen. Antike, Aurelius Prudentius 
Clemens. In der Praefatio seines am Anfang des fünften Jahrhunderts 
edierten. dichterischen Werks làBt der nunmehr 57-jáhrige Prudenz sein 
bisheriges Leben Revue passieren, insbesondere seine juristische, politische 
und militárische Tátigkeit. In. Anbetracht des nahenden Todes muf) der 
Dichter die existenzielle Wertlosigkeit dieser Tátigkeiten erkennen. Das Ziel, 
welches er mit seinen Dichtungen verfolgt, formuliert er folgendermafen: 


!? Prob. 18 f. Was den Sinn von JNVullus enim labor est (18) anbelangt, so scheint die 
Wiedergabe von E.A. Clark/D.F. Hatch, 7e Golden Bough, the Oaken Cross: The Virgilian 
Cento of Faltonia Betia Proba, American Academy of Religion: Texts and Translations 5 
(1981) 17 (,It is not my task, indeed, to publicize/My fame on the strength of words, 
thereby/To seek some small acclaim from human favor^) vorzuziehen gegenüber der 
sich wider diesen Übersetzungsversuch wendenden Übertragung von R.P.H. Green, 
»Proba's Introduction to her Cento", CQ 47 (1997) 548-559, hier 555 (,,For it requires 
no effort to extend one's fame with words and to seek [or ,gain*] some small praise 
by following human studies: JVullus... labor est wird man im Zusammenhang von 
JNon . . . cura est mihi . . ./ Nec libet . . ./.Non mihi . . . vanus persuadeat error (13 f£.) wohl auffassen 
im Sinne von nullus labor mihi est bzw. nullus labor meus est. Zum praedikativen Gebrauch 
von nullus im Sinne von non vgl. Lófstedt, Syntactica I1 370 £; Hofmann/Szantyr II 205. 
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Atqui fine sub ultimo 
35  Peccatrix antma. stultitiam. exuat; 

Salem voce Deum concelebret, si. meritis nequit. 

Hymnis. continuet. dies 

JVec nox ulla vacet quin Dominum canat; 

Pugnet conira. hereses, catholicam discutiat fidem, 
40  Conculcet sacra. gentium, 

Labem, Roma, tuis inferat. idolis, 

Carmen martyribus devoveat, laudet. apostolos. 
Und doch soll meine sündige Seele am áuDersten Ende ihre Torheit 
ablegen; sie soll Gott wenigstens mit der Stimme preisen, wenn sie es mit 
ihren Verdiensten nicht vermag. Sie soll mit hymnischen Liedern Tag für Tag 
verbringen, und keine Nacht soll ungenutzt vergehen, ohne daD sie ihren 
Herrn anruft; sie soll gegen Irrlehren kámpfen, sie soll den katholischen Glauben 
auseinandersetzen, sie soll die Heiligtümer der Heiden niedertrampeln, sie soll 
Roms Gótzenbildern Schande bringen, sie soll ihr Lied den Mártyrern zukom- 
men lassen, sie soll die Apostel preisen!!. 


Damit sind die Themen prudenzischer Dichtung im wesentlichen ent- 
sprechend der überlieferten Reihefolge seiner Werke bis hin zu den Mártyrer- 
kránzen (Peristefanon) bezeichnet. Auffálhg ist, daB das Zustandekommen 
der Dichtung, die doch, wie aus der zitierten programmatischen Partie her- 
vorgeht, teilweise polemisch in Auseinandersetzungen der Umwelt eingreift, 
sel es gegen heidnische Elemente, sei es gegen christliche Irrlehren, in 
keiner Weise durch die sachliche Notwendigkeit derartiger Didaktik oder 
Polemik begründet wird, sondern ausschlieBlich durch den Lebensgang des 
Dichters selbst. 

Wieder hat man —- wie schon bei Proba — eine Art von biographischem 
Kontrast-Topos vor sich, der bei Prudenz jedoch nicht auf den literarisch- 
dichterischen Bereich beschránkt ist (von einer früheren, nicht-christlichen 
Dichtung ist bei Prudenz keine Rede), sondern sich auf eine allgemeinere 
Spháre erstreckt: Der Dichter will die existenzielle Sinnlosigkeit seines bis- 
hengen Tuns (welches der typischen Karriere. eines vornehmen Rómers 
glich) durch seine christliche Dichtung überwinden, mit der er gewisser- 
mafen einen Mindestanspruch christlicher Lebensführung befriedigt: Wenn 
er Gott nicht zu preisen (concelebrare) vermag durch Verdienste (merztzs), d.h. 
durch christliche Taten, so doch wenigstens durch seine dichterische Stimme 
(vocc). Das gleiche Prinzip wird in epigrammatisch zugespitzter Form aus- 
gesprochen im Johannes-Panegyricus des Paulinus von Nola: ,,Es ist auch 


H Prud. praef. 34-42. 
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ein Teil eines Verdiensts, das Verdienst frommer Menschen [als Dichter] 
zu preisen* (Pars etiam meriti. meritum. celebrare norum)". 
Ein áhnlicher Minimalismus bestimmt auch den prudenzischen Epilog!*: 


Immolat Patri Deo 
Pius fides innocens pudius 
Dona conscientiae 
Quibus beata. mens abundat intus. 
9 Alter et pecuniam 
Recidit, unde victitent. egent. 
JNos citos 1ambicos 
Sacramus et rotatiles trochaeos 
Sanctitatis indigi 
10 Nec ad levamen pauperum potentes. 

Der Dichter kontrastiert sich mit zwei anderen typisierten Christen: Der 
eine bringt Gott das Geschenk seines guten Gewissens (Dona conscientiae) 
dar, der zweite gibt Geld, mit welchem die Armen gespeist werden kón- 
nen. Dagegen vermag der Dichter, da er weder über persónliche Heiligkeit 
noch über hinreichend Geld für Almosen verfügt, Gott nur seine Verse 
darzubringen". 

Eine ganz áhnliche metaphorische -Umschreibung. schriftstellerischer 
Selbstbescheidung im Munde eines Christen finden wir in der ebenfalls an 
der Wende vom vierten zum fünften Jahrhundert entstandenen Vulgat-Über- 
setzung der Bibel durch. Hieronymus, nàmlich im sogenannten Prologus 
galeatus zu den Kónigsbüchern^. 

Die beiden bisher behandelten Modelle einer Rechtfertigung bzw. Erklárung 
christlichen Dichtens haben die auffállige Gemeinsamkeit, daB der einzige 
Grund des Dichtens in einer Verbesserung der Persónlichkeit des Dichters 
durch eine Bekehrung zu einer christlichen Tátigkeit gesehen wird. Man 
kónnte überspitzt sagen: Das Dichten dient nach diesen beiden Modellen 
der heilsgeschichtlichen Selbstverwirklichung der Dichterpersónlichkeit. 


1? Paulin. Nol. carm. 6, 13. 

!5 Zur Korrespondenz zwischen Praefatio und Epilog Prudenzens vgl. Walter Ludwig, 
».Die christliche Dichtung des Prudentius und die Transformation der klassischen 
Gattungen", Christianisme et formes littéraires de l'antiquité tardive en. occident, Fondation Hardt, 
Eniretiens xxiii (Genf 1976) 303-363, hier 344 f. 

I^ Prud. epil. 1-10. 

5 in tabernaculum Dei. offert unusquisque quod. potest: alii aurum. et. aygentum et. lafndes. pretiosos, 
alü byssum et purpuram, coccum offerunt et. hyacinthum; nobiscum. bene. agetur, si obtulerimus. pelles 
et caprarum pilos. 
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3. Orientius 

In prinzipiell! áhnliche Richtung weist auch ein dritter hier zu besprechen- 
der Ansatz, der gegenüber den beiden bisher besprochenen dennoch in 
gewisser Weise diametral entgegengesetzt ist. Orientus stellt am Anfang 
seines Commonitoriums (5. Jh.) den Weg zum ewigen Leben als das didak- 
tische Ziel seines Werkes heraus. Der Dichter tritt, áhnlich. wie Prudenz, 
als ein álterer Mann auf, der jedoch nicht nur vom Alter, sondern auch 
von seiner eigenen Sündhafügkeit mitgenommen ist (ef carnis vittis et tempore 
victi). Seine einzige Freude ist es, wenn das, was ihm selbst nicht gelun- 
gen ist, wenigstens anderen gelingt (Sz, quod non facimus, saltem alii faciant)". 
Die Aufgabenverteilung zwischen Dichter und Leser wird epigrammatisch 
zugespitzt: ,,Ich muB das ewige Leben lehren, du mut es erstreben* (Vita 
docenda mihi est, vita. petenda. tibi)'5. 

Dieser Gedanke eines soteriologischen Dienstes des Dichters für den 
Leser wird im Epilog des Commonitorium aufgegriffen und zugleich 
umgekehrt: Der Leser soll, wenn er von Gott die Auszeichnung der hóch- 
sten Krone erhált, den Dichter nicht vergessen, sondern für ihn Fürbitte 
einlegen. Das Commonitorium schlieBt mit den Worten: 


... / Ut peccatores vincens Orentius omnes 
Sanctorum veniam. promerear. precibus. 


... damit ich, Orientius, obwohl ich alle Sünder übertreffe, doch durch die 
Fürbitten heiliger Menschen mir Verzeihung verdieneP, 


Das poetologische Programm des Commonitorium basiert also auf einer 
Art soteriologischer Interaktion zwischen Dichter und Leser: Der - sei- 
nerseits moralisch korrumpierte — Dichter eróffnet seinem Leser durch die 
Lektüre des Commonitorium den Weg ins Himmelreich, und der Leser 
bedankt sich durch seine Fürbitten für Orientius, welche diesem ermóglichen, 
Verzeihung für seine Sünden zu erlangen. Hinter diesem Interaktionsmodell 
mag man auf der Seite des Dichters die Erfüllung einer chrisdichen 
Minimalforderung sehen, wie sie bei Prudenz formuliert wurde, in der 
Form, daB derjenige, welcher nicht durch seine christlichen Taten Gott 
preisen kann, es wenigstens durch seine poetischen Áuflerungen tun kann. 


!5 Orient. commontt. 1, 5. 

7 Orient. commonit. 1, 8. 

I5 Orient. commonit. 1, 16. 

I Orient. commonit. 2, 417 f. 
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Neu ist jedoch gegenüber Prudenz, dat die Wirkung der Dichtung auf den 
Leser in den Blick genommen wird. Der Sinn der Dichtung wird nicht 
wie bei Prudenz und Proba ausschheBlich in der Verwirklichung des Heils 
der Dichterseele gesehen, sondern auch das Seelenheil des Lesers spielt 
eine gewisse Rolle. Bei allen bisher besprochenen Ansátzen legt der 
Schwerpunkt auf dem Seelenheil der am literarischen Kommunikationsprozef 
beteihgten Personen: entweder nur des Dichters (wie bei Proba und Prudenz) 
oder des Dichters und des Lesers (wie bei Orientius). Es fehlt bis jetzt ein 
Rekurs auf die formalen und stoffüchen Eigenschaften des dichterischen 
Werks selbst und insbesondere ein Vergleich mit den Fagenschaften heid- 
nischer Vorgángerdichtungen. 


4. Juvencus und Juvencusrezeption 


Eine solche auf das eigentliche Produkt des dichterischen Schaffensprozesses 
gerichtete Argumentation hat sich zumindest angedeutet in der Praefatio 
der Evangelien-Versifikaton des Juvencus (ca. 330). Der Ausgangspunkt 
der Argumentation ist der Gedanke, daB es im irdischen Bereich zwar 
nichts Ewiges, aber doch Langdauerndes gibt. Solche lange Lebensdauer 
vermag die Verherrlichung durch Dichter zu verleihen. Nicht weniger lang- 
lebig als der Ruhm des gepriesenen Gegenstands ist der Ruhm des Dichters 
selbst. Als Beispiele werden die Heldendichtungen Homers und Vergils 
angeführt. Wenn nun aber heidnische Gedichte, die sich nur mit trügerischen 
Inhalten (mendacia) bescháfügen, solche Langlebigkeit herbeizuführen ver- 
mógen, so müsse ein Dichter, der sich wie Juvencus mit den Taten Chrisü 
befasse, doch erst recht langwáhrenden Ruhm verdienen. Mit solchem lang- 
wáhrenden Ruhm ist jedoch, wie aus dem Anfang der Argumentation her- 
vorgeht, noch keine Ewigkeit gegeben. Dieser Schwierigkeit begegnet Juvencus 
durch folgendes Argument: 


JVec metus, ut mundi rapiant incendia. secum 
Hoc opus; hoc elemim forsan me. subtrahet igm/. . . 


Und ich habe keine Furcht, da& der Weltbrand dieses Werk mit sich fortrafft; 
denn vielleicht wird dieses mich dem Feuer [gemeint ist das Hollenfeuer] 
entreiflen . . .?9. 


Dieses Motiv, daB die christliche Dichtung ihren Dichter dem Hóllenbrand 
zu entreiBen vermag, ist für die weitere Entwicklung der christlichen 


? [Iuvenc. praef. 21 f. 
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Dichtung im Mittelalter àhnlich bedeutungsvoll wie der bei Proba erstmals 
auftauchende ,biographische Kontrast-Topos". Wichtiger ist in unserem 
Zusammenhang ein genaues Verstándnis des Árgumentationsgangs bei 
Juvencus, der von Wolfgang Kirsch etwas verkürzend und simplifizierend 
mit ,,Spiritualisierung des Ruhmtopos^ charakterisiert wird?': Zunáchst wird 
mit einem Argumentum a minore ad maius die relative Langlebigkeit des 
Ruhms eines christlichen Dichters erschlossen: Wenn heidnische Dichtung 
mit ihren trügerischen Inhalten langdauernden Ruhm verschafft, so gilt 
dies erst recht für die inhaltlich viel wertvollere christliche Dichtung. So 
weit ist mit dem Beweisgang aber nur der relativ lange. Ruhm eines 
christlichen Dichters bewiesen, der freilich, insofern er an irdische Bedingungen 
geknüpft ist, unmóglich ewig sein kann. Den Übergang von ,.langwáühren- 
dem Ruhm" zu ,ewigem persónlichen Fortbestehen" gewinnt Juvencus in 
einer eher rhetorisch als logisch befriedigenden Weise, indem er an den 
Gedanken "der Weltenbrand wird mein Werk vernichten* die Antithese 
anschlieBt ,,.aber mein Werk wird mich dem Hoóllenfeuer entreifen*. 

Auf das Ganze betrachtet, ist diese Argumentation von einer erstaunlichen 
Konzilianz gegenüber herkómmlichen heidnischen Vorstellungen über die 
Dichtung geprágt. Das Motiv, daB die heidnische Dichtung nur Trug 
enthált, wird nicht, wie naheliegend wáre, zu einer allgemeinen Abqualifizie- 
rung solcher nicht-christlicher. Poesie verwendet, sondern dient nur als 
Praemisse eines Árgumentum a minore ad maius. Dieses Argument erkennt 
den Ruhmanspruch herkómmlicher Poesie an, erhebt ihn aber in noch 
hóherem Mafle für die christhiche Dichtung. Viel unversóhnlicher zeigt sich 
etwa die Centonen-Dichterin Proba in ihrer Praefatio gegenüber dem Ruhm 
heidnischer Dichter, den sie als geringwertig und als jeglicher Mühe unwert 
bezeichnete. Wie schroff man den Gegensatz herausstellen kann, welchen 
Juvencus durch ein Argumentum a minore ad maius und eine logisch etwas 
schiefe Antithese überspielt, zeigt auch die ÀuBerung des Archegeten einer 
anderen von den Christen neu inaugurierten Literaturgattung, der biographi- 
schen Darstellung eines Heiligen, der sogenannten Hagiographie: Sulpicius 
Severus stellt am Anfang seiner Martinsvita im Zusammenhang einer 
Auseinandersetzung mit heidnischen Biographien bedeutender Persónlichkeiten 
klar heraus, daB es ,,die Aufgabe des Menschen ist, ewiges Leben und nicht 
ewigen Ruhm zu erwerben, nicht durch Schriftstellerei oder Kámpfen oder 
Philosophieren, sondern durch ein frommes und gottgefálliges Leben" (cum 


? Wolfgang Kirsch, Die lateinische. Versepik des 4. Jahrhunderts, Berlin. 1989, 89. 
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hominis offutum sit perennem potius vitam. quam perennem memoriam. quaerere. non 
scribendo aut pugnando vel philosobhando, sed fie sancte religioseque vivendo)". 

Der kausale Ursprung christlicher Dichtung ist nach Juvencus also das 
Streben des Dichters nach Selbstverewigung, d.h. einerseits im Sinne des 
herkómmlichen heidnischen Dichtungsverstándnisses nach langwáhrendem 
Dichterruhm und andererseits im Sinne des christlichen Verstándnisses nach 
ewigem Leben. Damit ist die von Juvencus angewandte Rechtferügungs- 
strategie letztlich wie die zuvor besprochenen Ansátze auf das persónliche 
Seelenheil des Dichters konzentriert. Es gilt hier ebenso wie für die drei 
zuvor herangezogenen Autoren das von Herzog speziell auf die Praefatio 
des Juvencus angewandte Dictum: ,,Die literarische Betátigung wird nicht- 
literarisch begründet^?. Eine Rechtfertigung durch die Qualitát des Pro- 
duktes des Dichtungsprozesses gibt es nicht eigentlich; jedoch wird dieser 
Aspekt an logisch subordinierter Stelle verwendet, nàmlich als Praemisse 
des erláuterten Argumentum a minore ad maius, und zwar in der Form, daf 
heidnische Dichtung nur Trug (mendacia), christliche dagegen Wahrheit zum 
Gegenstand hat. Diese logische Subordination wird zumeist verkannt, so 
etwa in einer separaten Untersuchung der Praefatio des Juvencus durch 
Pieter Gijsbertus van der Nat^*, der den Wahrheitsanspruch als einen von 
mehreren koordinierten Legitimationsargumenten betrachtet. Wie weit man 
darin gehen kann, das charakteristische Profil eines solchen poetologischen 


2 Sulpic. Sever. vi. s. Mart. 1, 4. Zur Praefatio des Sulpicius Severus vgl. jetzt Kurt 
Smolak, ,,Ein verborgener Bezugstext der Vita Sancti Martini des Sulpicius Severus?" in: 
Lateinische Biographie von. der Antike bis in. die. Gegenwart. Scripturus vitam. Festgabe für Walter 
Berschin zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. Dorothea Walz, Heidelberg 2002, 231-241. Smolak würdigt 
zunáchst den EinuB von Sallust und Livius auf die Praefatio des Sulpicius Severus und 
parallelisiert im zweiten Teil seiner Arbeit (234 ff) die Gedankengánge in den Praefationes 
bei Juvencus und Sulpicius Severus so weit, daB er zu der Annahme einer Abhángigkeit 
des Biographen von dem Bibelepiker gelangt (236 fF). 

?5 De Biübelefnk der lateinischen. Spátantike (München 1975) xlix. 

?* P.G. van der Nat, ,,Die Praefatio des Iuvencus", in: Romanitas et. Chrisitanitas, Studia 
Jano Henrico Waszink a.d. vi Kal. Nov. a. MCMLXXIII xii lustra complenti oblata, edd. W. 
den Boer, P.G. van der Nat, C.MjJ. Sicking, J.C.M. van Winden (Amsterdam 1973) 
249-255, hier 254. Zur Praefatio des Juvencus vgl. in jüngerer Zeit auch Robert W. 
Carrubba, ,, The Preface to Juvencus' Biblical Epic: A Structural Study", A7Ph 114 (1993) 
303-312. Richtig erkannt wird das logische Verháltnis des Wahrheitsanspruchs zum 
Streben nach Selbstverewigung bei Franz Quadlbauer, ,,Zur 'Invocatio' des Iuvencus* 
(praef. 25-27), GB 2 (1974) 189-212, hier 191: ,,Das... Motiv der Gewifheit des poe- 
tischen Nachruhms verankert... Iuvencus ganz im (gottverbürgten) Wahrheitsgehalt 
seines Werkes". 
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Ansatzes durch Zerlegung in seine topischen Bestandteile einzuebnen, zeigt 
das Urteil von Klaus Thraede über die Praefatio des Juvencus: ,, Abgesehen 
von der Christianisierung des Überbietungsmotivs und des Nachruhmtopos 
ist hier alles tradiaonell*?. 

Bevor das endgülaüge Hervortreten des bei Juvencus noch subordinierten 
sachlich-qualitatven Aspekts bei Sedulius in den Blick genommen wird, 
muB noch auf eine spátantüke Rezeption der Argumentation des Juvencus 
bei einem anderen Dichter eingegangen werden. Damit wird der Bereich 
im wesentlichen unabhángig voneinander zustandegekommener poetologi- 
scher Selbstaussagen, welchem die bisher behandelten poetologischen Zeug- 
nisse entstammten, verlassen und die Spháre der Intertextualitát betreten, 
wo die poetologischen Aussagen von Vorgángern aufgegriffen und modifiziert 
werden. 

Paulinus von Nola (4./5. Jh.) versucht in seinem 22. Gedicht einen gewis- 
sen lovius von heidnischer zu christlicher Dichtung zu bekehren. lovius 
soll sich von Jugendwerken herkómmlicher Prágung abwenden (als beispiel- 
hafte Themenkreise aus dem Bereich der klassischen Mythologie genannt 
werden das Paris-Urteil und der Gigantenkampf) und stattdessen christliche 
Stoffe besingen. Dieser Richtungswechsel wird ihm mit folgender Argumen- 
tation schmackhaft gemacht: 


20 Si decus e falsis aliquod nomenque tulisti 
De vacuis magnum rebus, cum ficta. vetustis 
Carminibus caneres vel cum terrena. referres 
23 Gesta trniumphantum laudans insignia regum-/. . ./... 
26 Quanto maior ab his cedet tibi gloria. coeptis, 
In quibus et linguam exercens mentem. quoque sanctam 
Erudies laudemque. simul. vitamque. capesses! 


Wenn du irgendeinen Ruhm von trügerischen Stoffen und einen bedeuten- 
den Namen von nichtigen Gegenstánden davongetragen hast, als du Erfundenes 
in herkómmlichen Gedichten besangest und als du von irdischen Taten 
berichtetest, indem du die Auszeichnungen triumphierender Kónige priesest, . . . 
um wie viel gróBerer Ruhm wird dir aufgrund deiner jetzigen Unternehmungen 
zufallen, in welchen du neben der Übung deiner Zunge auch deinen Sinn 
zur Frómmigkeit erziehst und so gleichzeitig Ruhm und Leben erwerben 
wirst??5, 


^ Klaus Thraede, Studien zu Sprache und Stil des Prudentius, Hypomnemata 13 (Góttingen 
1965) 24. 
?$ Paulin. Nol. carm. 22, 20-23. 26-28. 
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Man erkennt deutlich die poetologische Argumentation des Juvencus 
wieder: einerseits das charakteristische Argumentum a minore ad maius (d.h. 
die quantitative Steigerung von der mit trügerischen Stoffen befaften heid- 
nischen Dichtung zu der wahrheitsbezogenen christlichen) und andererseits 
die logisch nicht ganz befriedigende Koordinierung von langwáhrendem 
Dichterruhm und ewigem Leben, die sich bei Paulinus spiegelt in dem 
zeugmatischen Ausdruck ,,gleichzeiig Ruhm und Leben erwerben* (laudemque 
simul. vitamque capesses). Diese charakterisüsche Argumentation des Juvencus 
wird jedoch bei Paulinus insofern verándert, als sie in die biographische 
Perspektive des angesprochenen Iovius verlegt wird. Juvencus setzt sich mit 
der Tradition heidnischen Dichtens auseinander, Iovius wird dagegen mit 
seiner eigenen dichterischen Vergangenheit konfronüert. Man kann sagen, 
die Argumentationsweise des Juvencus wird in den erstmals bei Proba greif- 
baren ,biographischen Kontrast-lopos" hineinverlegt. Es geht nicht um 
die Auseinandersetzung mit einer auDerhalb der eigenen Person gelegenen 
dichterischen Tradition, sondern um die Konfrontation mit der persón- 
lichen poeüschen Vergangenheit. Die Tatsache, daB eine solche Verschiebung 
móglich ist, zeigt im übrigen, wie stark die Argumentation des Juvencus 
noch auf die Person des Dichters und die Verwirklichung seines persón- 
lichen Heils angelegt 1st. Dieser Aspekt wird bei Paulinus entsprechend der 
sich an eine andere Person wendenden, protreptischen Tendenz des Gedichts 
im folgenden noch deutlich verstárkt: 


Dumque leges catus et. scribes miracula summi 
30 Vera Dei, propior disces et canor ipsi 

Esse Deo, quem dum credens miraris, amare 

Incipies et amando. Deum redamabere. Christo. 


Und wáhrend du in sachkundiger Weise über die wahren Wunder des hóch- 
sten Gottes liest und schreibst, wirst du lernen, Gott selbst náher und wertvoller 
zu sein; und wáhrend du an ihn glaubst und Bewunderung für ihn empfindest, 
wirst du beginnen, ihn zu lieben, und, indem du Gott liebst, wirst du von 
Christus zurückgeliebt werden? 


Hier wird das Dichten über christliche Gegenstánde verstanden als ein 
Prozef der allmáhlichen Annáherung des Dichters an Gott. Es hegt auf 
der Hand, daf bei dieser Auffassung das Produkt des Dichtens und seine 
Qualiáten keine besondere Bedeutung hat: Das Dichten ist als Prozef 
bedeutsam, insofern es eine Annáherung des Dichters an Gott bewirkt. 


? Paulin. Nol. carm. 22, 29-32. 
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Sámtlichen bisher behandelten poetologischen Ansátzen war gemeinsam 
ein Defizit an Rechtfertigungsargumenten, die sich auf die Qualitáten. des 
Produkts der dichterischen Tátigkeit beziehen. Der Schwerpunkt lag stets 
auf der Verwirklichung des persónlichen Seelenheils des Dichters oder — 
bei Orientius — auf einer soteriologischen Interaktion zwischen Dichter und 
Leser. Ein sachliches, auf die Eigenschaften der entstehenden Dichtung 
bezügliches Argument konnte man nur ansatzweise bei Juvencus feststellen, 
der einem Argumentum a minore ad maius als Praemisse die Behauptung 
zugrundelegte, da heidnische Dichtung blofen Trug, christliche dagegen 
Wahrheit zum Gegenstand habe. Diese Auffassung hat ihre Wurzeln letzt- 
lich in der patristischen Tradition, náàmlich beim Kirchenvater. Lactanz, 
der freilich Wert legt auf die Modifikation, da poetische Darstellungen 
eine charakteristische Mischung aus Wahrheit und Trug enthalten, also 
nicht vollstándig auf Fiktion beruhen?. 


9. Sedulius und. Sedultusrezeptton 


Die bei Juvencus als Praemisse verwendete These, daB heidnische Dichtung 
bloBen Trug, christliche dagegen Wahrheit zum Gegenstand hat, wird ihrer- 
seits breit entfaltet und zur Grundlage eines eigenen poetologischen Pro- 
gramms gemacht im Carmen paschale des Sedulius. Dort heit es im Vers- 
prooemium: 


Cum sua gentiles studeant figmenta. poetae 
Grandisonis pompare modis, tragicoque boatu 
Ridiculove Geta seu. qualibet arte canendi 

20  Saeva nefandarum renovent contagia rerum 
Eit scelerum monumenta canant rituque magistro 
Plurima JNilacis. tradant. mendacia. biblis: 
Cur ego, Daviticis adsuetus cantibus odas 
Cordarum resonare decem. sanctoque verenter 

25 Stare choro et placidis caelestia. psallere verbis, 
Clara salutiferi taceam. miracula. Christi? 


Wo doch heidnische Dichter ihre Táuschungen in grofklingenden Tónen 
aufwendig darzustellen zu suchen, und mit tragischem Bombast oder einem 
lácherlichen getischen Sklaven [einer typischen Komódienfigur] oder in welcher 
dichterischen Darstellungsweise auch immer die schlimmen Befleckungen fre- 
velhafter Gegenstánde erneuern und literarische Denkmáler verbrecherischer 
Stoffe darbieten und unter dem prágenden Finfluf der Tradition sehr viele 
trügerische Stoffe dem Papyrus der Bücher übergeben: 


?38 lact. din. inst. 1, 11, 24 f. 
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Warum soll da ich, der ich gewohnt bin, von den Gesàángen Davids [den 
Psalmen| den Ton der zehn Saiten erklingen zu lassen und in frommer Weise 
im heiligen Chor zu stehen und mit heblichen Worten himmlische Stoffe auf 
der Zither ertónen zu lassen, schweigen von den berühmten Wundern des 
heilbringenden Christus??? 


Damit haben wir in der Mitte des fünften Jahrhunderts und in einer 
schon relativ fortgeschrittenen Phase der christlichen Dichtung erstmals eine 
sachliche, auf den Inhalt des vorgelegten Gedichts bezügliche Rechtferagung 
christlichen Dichtens, deren Bedeutung man schwerlich gerecht wird, wenn 
man sie mit Kartschoke als eine ,, Aufnahme der obligaten Topoi in modi- 
*** ansieht. Auch Daniel J. Nodes verkennt die entschei- 
dende Neuerung, die in der absoluten Herausstellung des inhaltlichen Werts 
der Dichtung liegt, wenn er den einzigen Unterschied in der Argumentation 
des Sedulius gegenüber Juvencus in der ,,Hinzufügung einer abschátzigen 
Bemerkung über die Aufgeblasenheit antiker Schriftsteller sieht?!. 

Die adversauve Tendenz der zitüierten. weitausgreifenden sedulianischen 
Penode (,Wo doch heidnische Dichter lautstark ihren Trug verkünden, 
warum soll ich da von der Wahrheit schweigen?") verrát noch den Fanfluf 
des Sedulius sicher vorschwebenden Argumentum a minore ad maius in 
der Praefatio des Juvencus. Doch ist der Zielpunkt der Argumentation nicht 
mehr wie bei Juvencus die Selbstverewigung des christlichen Dichters, son- 
dern der Inhalt der von ihm vorgelegten Dichtung. 

Diese erstmalige programmatische Herausstellung der inhaltlichen Über- 
legenheit chrislicher Dichtung gegenüber ihren heidnischen Vorgàngerinnen 
hat auf die lateinische Dichtung des Mittelalters starken Einfluf ausgeübt, 
viel stárkeren als irgend ein anderes der zuvor erórterten poetologischen 


schem Manierismus 


Programme: Huemer hat in dem seiner Ausgabe beigegebenen Testimo- 
nienverzeichnis? eine überwáltigende Masse mittelalterlicher Nachbildungen 
der oben zitierten Adversativ-Periode angeführt, die sich bei systematischer 
Durchsicht mittelalterlicher Dichtung sicher noch wesentlich vergróDern 
heBe. Ein wesentlicher Grund für die Wirkungskraft der sedulianischen 
Formulierung dürfte in dem enormen christlichen Selbstbewufitsein liegen, 
welches aus ihr spricht: Wáhrend die frühesten christlichen Dichter ihr 
Schaffen nur mit dem geradezu ángstlich wirkenden Hinweis darauf recht- 


? Sedul. carm. pasch. 1, 17-26. 

9 Dieter Kartschoke, Bibeldichtung (München 1975) 64. 

*! Daniel J. Nodes, Doctrine and. exegesis :n. biblical Latin. poetry (Leeds 1993) 19. 
*? CSEL X (1885) p. 361 ss. 
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feragten, dal) das dichterische Tun ihrem eigenen Seelenheil (im. Gegensatz 
zu anderen Tátigkeiten) nützen werde, wird hier mit groBem SelbstbewuDt- 
sein das Produkt des christlichen Dichtens als in seinem inhaltlichen und 
inneren Wert heidnischen Vorláufern überlegen praesentiert. 

Insbesondere im Vergleich zur Praefatio des Juvencus erhóht sich das 
dichterische SelbstbewuBtsein betráchtlich: Wáhrend Juvencus in seinem 
Argumentum a minore ad maius an antiken poetologischen Vorstellungen 
festhált und diese für die neue Art von Dichtung nutzbar zu machen sucht, 
formuliert Sedulius einen schroffen Gegensatz, der den hóheren Wert des 
Chrstlichen eigentlich bereits voraussetzt. Bei Juvencus heifüt es , Wenn 
heidnisches Dichten poetische Verewigung herbeiführt, dann erst recht 
christliches"; bei Sedulius wird aus dem graduellen Argument ein qualitativ- 
kontradiktorisches: , Wenn Heiden ihren Unfug dichterisch darstellen, warum 
sollen dann wir Christen schweigen?". 

Im Zusammenhang des mittelalterlichen Nachwirkens dieser poetologi- 
schen Konzepte kónnen zwei Adaptionen der sedulianischen Adversativ- 
Periode — eine dichterische und eine prosaische — besonderes Interesse 
beanspruchen, in welchen mit den Worten des Sedulius jeweils eine Formu- 
lerung aus der Praefatio des Juvencus verschmolzen wird. Im Prooemium 
der metrischen Blaithmaic-Vita des Walahfnd Strabo heit es: 


St tantam meruere suo pro carmine famam, 
Qui scelerosorum mores et facta tulerunt 
Laudibus in. caelum, perfusi daemonis. arte 
Frivola nectentes hominum monimenta. malorum: 
Cur non libertus sanctorum facta canamus? 


Wenn diejenigen, welche die Sitten und Taten verbrecherischer Menschen mit 
Lobpreisungen in den Himmel getragen haben, und von des Teufels Heimtücke 
durchdrungen widerliche Denkmáler schlechter Menschen erschufen, so groen 
Ruhm für ihre Dichtung davontrugen, warum soll ich nicht mit gróDerer 
Freiheit von den Taten der Heiligen berichten?? 


Ein formal noch engerer AnschluB an Sedulius erfolgt in der einem 
Gottschalk von Lüttich zugeschrieben Landbert-Vita: 


s pagani figmenta saeva et nefanda prolixa. studeant. pompa. plurima mendacia. codicibus 


suis commendare, ut eorum vana gloria discurrat, cur nos. Christiam| salutiferi: taceamus 
miracula. Christi . . .? 


* MGH poet. lat. YI 297. 
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Wenn die Heiden ihre grauenvollen und frevelhaften Erfindungen, Táuschungen 
in groBer Zahl, in langer aufwendiger Darstellung ihren Handschriften anzu- 
vertrauen suchen, auf daD sich ihr nichtiger Ruhm verbreite, warum sollen 
wir Christen von den Wundern des heilbringenden Christus schweigen . . .??* 


In beiden Fállen werden unverkennbare sprachliche Elemente aus der 
Praefatio des Juvencus in das sedulianische Satzgefüge versetzt: Im ersten 
Fall die Wendung ,,wenn sie so groDen Ruhm für ihre Dichtung davon- 
trugen** (Sz tantam meruere suo pro carmtne famam, vgl. Iuvenc. praef. 15 Quodsi 
lam longam meruerunt carmina famam), im zweiten Fall in der Formulierung 
,aÓAuf daB sich ihr nichtiger Ruhm verbreite* (ut eorum vana gloria. discurrat, 
vgl. Iuvenc. praef. 11 JVec mtnor ipsorum discurrit gloria vatum). In beiden Fállen 
haben es die mittelalterlichen, genauer gesagt karolhngischen Autoren für 
wünschenswert erachtet, den in der rein sachbezogenen Antithese zwischen 
heidnischem Trug und christlicher Wahrheit bei Sedulius fehlenden Gedanken 
des persónlichen Ruhms des Dichters aus dem Wortlaut der Praefatio bei 
Juvencus nachzutragen. Beide spátantiken Programme waren also als 
prototypische Rechtfertigungen christlicher Dichtung in ihrem Wortlaut 
gegenwártig. Wáhrend Walahfrid Strabo gewissermassen das bei Juvencus 
| vorliegende Árgumentum a minore ad maius in die sedulianische Satzstruktur 
zu restitueren sucht, hált sich der Verfasser der Landbert-Vita, wie das 
von ihm zu ,,Ruhm" (gloria) hinzugesetzte Epitheton ,,nichtig" (vana) bekun- 
det, an die strikte Ablehnung des heidnischen Dichterruhms, wie sie zuvor 
in den Praefationes der Dichterin Proba und des Hagiographen Sulpicius 
Severus beobachtet werden konnte. 

Doch zurück zu Sedulius. Die Anüthese zwischen heidnischem Trug und 
christlicher Wahrheit, welche Sedulius in einer sprachlich ungemein wirkkráfü- 
gen Adversativ-Penode formuliert, bildet, wie wir gesehen haben, die erste 
programmatüsche Fundierung chnstlicher Dichtung in Hinsicht auf den 
Inhalt des produzierten Werks. Doch ist Sedulius noch einen Schritt weiter 
gegangen und hat die Existenz christlicher Dichtung auch in Hinsicht auf 
den anderen entscheidenden Aspekt des vorgelegten Werks gerechtfertigt, 
nàmlich in Hinblick auf dessen metrische Form. In dem prosaischen 
Widmungsbrief an den Priester Macedonius, welcher dem Carmen paschale 
beigegeben ist, formuliert Sedulius: 


multi sunt quos. studiorum. saecularium. disciplina. per. poeticas magis. delicias et. carminum 
voluptates oblectat. hi quicquid. rhetoricae facundiae perlegunt, neglegentius adsequuntur, quo- 


9* Act. Sanct. Sept. V 574 A. 
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niam illud haud dilgunt; quod autem versuum viderint blandimento mellitum, tanta. cordis 
aviditate suscipiunt, ut in alta memoria. saefnus haec iterando constituant et rebonant. horum 
ilaque mores non repudiandos aestimo sed pro insita consuetudine vel natura. tractandos, ut 
quisque suo magis ingenio voluntarius adquiratur. Deo. 

Es gibt viele Menschen, welche die Lehre in saekularen Studiengebieten in 
hóherem Mafee erfreut durch den GenuB der Poesie und das Vergnügen der 
Dichtung. Was immer diese Leute in der Form rhetorischen Ausdrucks lesen, 
eignen sie sich nachlássiger an, da sie diese Form nicht so hochschátzen. Was 
sie aber durch das verlockende Kunstmittel der Verse gesüt sehen, das greifen 
sie mit solcher Gier ihres Herzens auf, daB sie es tief in ihrer Erinnerung 
durch háufige Wiederholung festsetzen und immer neu verarbeiten. Deshalb 
meine ich, da man die Sitten solcher Leute nicht von sich weisen darf, son- 
dern sie entsprechend angeborener Gewohnheit und natürlicher Anlage behan- 
deln muB, so daB ein jeder vorzugsweise entsprechend seiner Begabung 
freiwillig für Gott gewonnen wird. 


Damit ist auch die Versform als Medium zur Übermittlung christlicher 
Stoffe gerechtfertigt. Die dichterische Darbietung erhóht nach dieser 
Argumentation bei einem bestimmten Menschentyp die innere Aufnah- 
mebereitschaft. Da man aber das Christentum jedem einzelnen Menschen 
in der seiner Naturanlage gemáDBen Form nahebringen muB, rechtferügt 
das Vorhandensein dieses Menschentyps sogleich auch die Versifikation 
christlicher Stoffe. Michael Mazzega hat in einer von Christian Gnilka 
betreuten Dissertation?? gezeigt, da) sich das Carmen paschale seiner 
Intention nach nicht nur an Christen, sondern auch an heidnische Vertreter 
der hochgebildeten spátantiken Oberschicht wendet. Die Versform hat also 
eine wichüge Funktion im Rahmen der missionarischen Zielsetzung des 
Carmen paschale, insofern die Freude an der Dichtung gewissermafen 
einen gemeinsamen Nenner bildet, welcher dem Vermittler des Christentums 
die Kommunikation mit Nicht-Christen (die hier natürlich als Mitglieder 
einer hochgebildeten Oberschicht zu denken sind) erleichtert". 

Eine Vorstufe solcher Rechtfertigung der Bibeldichter láft sich bereits 
beim Kirchenvater Lactanz finden, der im sechsten Buch seiner Divinae 


5 epist. ad Maced. p. 5 Huemer. 

?* Michael Mazzega, Sedulius, Carmen paschale, Buch III, Chresis 5 (Basel 1996) 15-36. 

? Allgemein zu dem Verfahren, ,den ásthetischen Reiz der Poesie in den Dienst 
christlicher Didaxe zu stellen*, vgl. (ohne Bezug auf irgendwelche theoretischen Texte) 
Siegmar Dópp, ,,Die Blütezeit lateinischer Literatur in der Spátantike (350-430 n.Chr.). 
Charakteristika einer Epoche", Ph. 132 (1988) 19-52, hier 32. Dópp verweist beson- 
ders auf die parallele Utilitarisierung dichterischer Form bei der lucrezischen Vermittlung 
des epikureischen Lehrgebáudes. 
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insütutiones die verderblichen Genüsse (voluptate) der Sinne abhandelt. In 
dem Kapitel über die Genüsse der Ohren? kommt er auch auf das Phánomen 
der Dichtung zu sprechen, welche im Vergleich zu nicht-verbalen musikali- 
schen Klángen eine gróBere Gefahr darstelle, insofern sie dem Gemüt des 
Rezipienten stárker ,,anhafte und überdies schriftlich fixiert werden kónne. 
Diese Aussage belegt Lactanz durch folgende Beobachtung: 


carmen autem compositum el oratio cum suavitate. decurrens. capit, mentes et. quo 
voluent inpellit. inde homines litterati cum ad religionem Dei accesserint ab. aliquo 
inperito doctore fundati, minus. credunt. adsueti enim. dulcibus et. politis sive. ora- 
tionibus sive carminibus divinarum. litterarum. simplicem. communemque sermonem 
pro sordido aspernantur. id enim. quaerunt quod. sensum demulceat, persuadet autem 
quidquid suave est et animo penitus, dum delectat, insidit. 


Ein wohlgefügtes Gedicht und eine Rede, welche mit angenehmem Klang 
einherláuft, fesseln den Sinn und treiben ihn dorthin, wohin sie wollen. Daher 
kommt es, daB gebildete Menschen, wenn sie sich der christlichen Lehre 
genáhert haben durch den Unterricht irgendeines ungebildeten Lehrers, weniger 
gláàubig sind. Denn da sie an süBe und geschliffene Reden bzw. Gedichte 
gewóhnt sind, verachten sie die einfache und allgemeinverstándliche Sprache 
der Heiligen Schrift als schmutzig. Sie suchen námlich das, was ihren Sinn 
umschmeichelt; es überzeugt sie aber alles, was süf) ist, und, indem es erfreut, 
setzt es sich tief im Gemüt fest?" 


Dies ist - wohlgemerkt — kein Programm einer christlichen Dichtung, 
sondern nur die Konstatierung eines Mifistands, den Lactanz wohl bei der 
Chrisüanisierung gebildeter Heiden háufiger beobachten konnte. Gleichwohl 
ist der Schritt zu einem poetologischen Programm, wie es Sedulius for- 
muliert, nicht mehr weit. Lactanz tut diesen Schritt (der darauf hinaus- 
láuft, eine eigentlich abzulehnende Disposition gebildeter Heiden im Sinne 
der christlichen Missionierung auszunutzen) nicht, sondern beharrt dog- 
matisch auf der Ablehnung solcher sinnlicher Genüsse: ,,Das Wahre soll 
dem Falschen vorgezogen werden, das Ewige dem Kurzlebigen, das Nützliche 
dem Angenehmen" (praeferantur. vera falsis, aeterna. brevibus, utilia. iucundis)^. 
Wenige Sátze spáter ist er dennoch geneigt, die eigentlich verwerfliche Dis- 
position im Sinne christlicher Lehre zu utilitarisieren: , Wenn man deshalb 


** Zu diesem Abschnitt vgl. Pieter G. van der Nat, ,Zu den Voraussetzungen der 
christlichen lateinischen Literatur: Die Zeugnisse von Minucius Felix und Laktanz", 
Christianisme et formes. littéraires de. l'antiquité. tardive. en. occident, Fondation Hardt, Entretiens 
xxii (Genf 1976) 191-234, hier 222 ff. 

9$ Lact. dmin. inst. 6, 21, 4 f. 

9 Lact. duin. inst. 6, 21, 7. 
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Vergnügen daran hat, Gesang und Gedichte zu hóren, so soll man eben 
sein Vergnügen daran haben, vom Lob Gottes zu singen und zu hóren"* 
(uaque si voluptas est audire cantus et carmina, Dei laudes canere et audire iucundum 
sif. An solchen Stellen ist eine poetologische Rechtfertigung christlicher 
Dichtung, wie sie in der Macedonius-Epistel gegeben wird, geradezu greif- 
bar nahe. 

Mit diesem auf die Aufnahmebereitschaft des Rezipienten hinauslaufenden 
sedulianischen Raisonnement ist zugleich ein wesentlicher Fortschritt er- 
reicht gegenüber dem bisher einzigen Argument, mit welchem in der 
Bibeldichtung die Versform gerechtfertigt wurde. Paulinus von Nola hatte 
in seinem Panegyricus auf Johannes den Táufer seine dichterische. Rolle 
auf die Versifikation von bereits vorher vorhandenem Material beschránkt: 


JNos tantum modulis evolvere dicta canoris 

Vovimus et versu mentes laxare legentum. 
20 Sw (nam magna licet parois, antiqua. novellis, 

Perfecta indoctis. conferre, aeterna. caducis) 

Inspirante Deo. quicquid. dixere. priores 

Aptauit. citharts nomen. memorabile David. 
Ich habe mich nur dazu erboten, die Worte in klingenden Versen auszubrei- 
ten und durch die metrische Gestaltung die Gemüter der Leser zu entspan- 
nen. Ebenso (denn man darf Grofjles mit Kleinem, Altes mit Neuem, 
Vollkommenes mit Ungelehrtem und Ewiges mit Vergánglichem vergleichen) 
hat David, ein ehrwürdiger Name, das, was Frühere unter der Inspiration 
Gottes sagten, zum Klang der Kithara gefügt . . .. 


Auf diese Weise wird das Verfahren, biblische Stoffe zu versifizieren, 
gerechtfertigt durch den Umstand, daf) gewissermaBen schon T'eile der 
Heiligen Schrift ihrerseits eine. Versifikation darstellen. Seine sachliche 
Grundlage hat dieses Argument in der Einleitung des Hieronymus zur 
Übersetzung des biblischen Buchs Iob, wo behauptet wird, da bestimmte 
Parüen der heiligen Schrift (darunter das Psalterium) in áhnlicher Weise 
metrisch sind wie die Schriften antiker Lyriker?. Eine noch deutlicher dieser 
Hieronymus-Stelle verpflichtete Rechtfertigung der metrischen Form von 
Bibeldichtung findet sich in dem Widmungsbrief an den Papst Vigilius, 


*I Lact. dim. inst. 6, 21, 9. 

*? Paulin. Nol. carm. 6, 18-23. 

*5 metra scilicet esse apud. Hebraeos et in morem nostri Flacci Graecique. Pindari et Alchei et Saffo 
vel Psalterium vel Lamentationes Hieremiae vel omnia. ferme Scribturarum cantica comprehendi. 
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welcher Arators — nach Sedulius! Carmen paschale entstandener — dich- 
terischer Bearbeitung der Apostelgeschichte beigegeben ist**. 

Es hegt auf der Hand, daB die argumentative Kraft, welche man aus 
der Aussage des Hieronymus für das Beweisziel ,,Rechtfertigung dichteri- 
scher Bearbeitung biblischer Stoffe" ziehen kann, begrenzt ist. Denn aus 
der Tatsache, daB gewisse Partien der Heihgen Schrift wie das Psalterium, 
die Klagen des Ieremias und verschiedene Cantica lyrischen Charakter 
haben, làáBt sich kaum ohne weiteres die Notwendigkeit ableiten, erzáh- 
lende Partien der Bibel in epische Verse umzusetzen (was die Bibelepik 
tut) oder Teile des christlichen Lehrgebáudes zu metrifizieren (wie es 
christhche Dichter wie Prudenz oder Orientius tun). Abgesehen von dem 
formalen Gegenargument, daB man aus einem Sein kein Sollen folgern 
darf, lieBe sich hiergegen einwenden, daB, wenn eine metrische Form der 
nicht-metrischen Partien der Heiligen Schrift vonnóten wáre, der Heilige 
Geist (den man gemeinhin hinter der Gesamtkomposition der Bibel wirk- 
sam sieht) diese Partien schon von vornherein so gestaltet hátte. Offenkundig 
bedeutet die sedulianische Rechtfertigungsstrategie, welche sich an der 
Aufnahmebereitschaft des Rezipienten der Bibeldichtung orientiert und 
damit gewissermaflen rezeptions-ásthetische Züge trágt, einen bedeutenden 
Fortschntt gegenüber der herkómmlichen, die sich an dem von Hieronymus 
behaupteten materialen Zustand des zu versifizierenden Bibeltexts orientiert. 

Es ist also unbestreitbar das Verdienst des Sedulius, die Bibeldichtung 
sowohl in Hinsicht auf ihren sachlichen Wert. als auch in. Rücksicht auf 
ihre metrische Form erstmals programmatisch gerechtfertigt zu haben. 
Allerdings finden sich die beiden Argumentationen an verschiedenen Stellen 
der poetologischen Praeliminar-Texte zum Carmen paschale: die eine am 
Anfang des Versprooemiums, die andere im Widmungsbrief an Macedonius. 
Daraus ergibt sich notwendig, daB die beiden Aspekte ,Inhalt* und ,,Form* 
in keinen inneren Zusammenhang gebracht werden. Diese bei Sedulius 
noch fehlende Verbindung zwischen den beiden konstitutiven Aspekten 
Inhalt" und ,Form* wird gewissermafBen nachgeliefert in. einer mittelal- 


** Arator efist. ad Vigil. 21-26: 
Alternis reserabo modis quod littera pandit 
Et res si qua mihi. mystica corde. datur. 
Metrica vis sacris non. est incognita. libris: 
Psalterium. lyrici composuere pedes; 
Hexametris constare sonis 1n. origine. linguae 
Cantica, Hieremiae, Iob. quoque dicta. ferunt. 
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terlichen Adaption des sedulianischen Programms, auf die hier abschlieBend 
eingegangen werden soll. 

In ottonischer Zeit schafft das dichtende Klosterfráulein Hrotsvith von 
Gandersheim einen christlichen Gegenentwurf zu den Komódien des lateini- 
schen Dichters Terenz?. Im Prooemium zum zweiten Buch der Sammlung 
ihrer dichterischen Werke, in dem die dramatischen Werke gesammelt sind, 
erláutert sie in Reimprosa ihre Absichten: 


(1) plures inveniuntur. catholici . ..* qui pro cultioris facundia. sermonis: gentilium. vani- 
tatem. librorum utilitati praeferunt sacrarum. scripturarum.: (2) sunt ettam alü, sacris inhae- 
rentes paginis," qui licet alia. gentilium. spernant,: Terentii. tamen. fingmenta. frequentius 
lectitant,: et, dum dulcedine sermonis. delectantur,: nefandarum notitia rerum. maculantur. - 
(3) unde ego . . .* non recusavi illum imitari dictando,* dum ali colunt legendo,: quo eodem 
dictationis genere,* quo turfna. lascivarum incesta feminarum recitabantur,: laudabilis sacrarum 
castimomia. virginum 1uxta mei facultatem. ingenioli. celebraretur. 

Es finden sich recht viele Christen ..., die wegen der formalen Qualitát der 
recht gepflegten Sprache die Nichtigkeit heidnischer Bücher dem Nutzen der 
heiligen Schrift vorziehen. Es gibt auch andere, die sich eng an die heilige 
Schrift halten und die, obwohl sie die anderen Errungenschaften der Heiden 
verachten, dennoch die Falschheiten des Terenz recht háufig lesen und, wáhrend 
sie sich an der SüBe der Sprache erfreuen, sich durch die Kenntnis der fre- 
velhaften Inhalte beflecken. 

Daher habe ich ... es nicht unterlassen, jenen [Terenz] durch eigene Schrift- 
stellerei nachzuahmen, wáhrend ihn andere durch Lektüre verehren, damit in 
derselben Schreibart, in welcher die schándliche Unzucht lasziver Frauen 
dargestellt wurde, die lóbliche Keuschheit gottesfürchtiger Jungfrauen gepriesen 
werde, soweit dies die Fáhigkeit meiner geringen Begabung gestattet*e. 


Offenkundig liegen diese programmatischen AuDerungen der Hrotsvith 
genau in der Wirkungslinie des Sedulius, wenn sie nicht sogar den direkten 
Finfluf des spátanüken Bibeldichters verraten. Wie in der Macedonius-Epistel 
wird eine typologische Charakteristik eines potentiellen Lesers in der Form 
,€S gibt Leute, die usw." entwickelt und im AnschluB. daran das von der 
Autorin proponierte Verfahren erláutert, welches dem formalen Geschmack 
dieses Lesertyps entgegenkommen soll. Anders als in der Macedonius-Epistel 
wird jedoch der stoffliche Aspekt wesentlich stárker in den Blick genom- 
men: Die Komódien Terenz werden mit dem Begriff ,,Falschheiten" ( figmenta) 
bezeichnet, der auch im ersten Hexameter des sedulianischen Versprooemiums 


5$ Zur Terenz-Imitation Hrotsviths vgl. K. de Luca, ,,Hrotsvit's ,;imitation* of Terence", 
Classical Folia 28 (1974) 89-102. 
*6 P. 132 Berschin. 
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begegnet (wo übnrgens die heidnische Literatur besonders durch die Gattung 
Komódie reprásentiert wurde). Vor allem aber scheint der Ausdruck ,,durch 
die Kenntnis der frevelhaften Inhalte befleckt werden' (nefandarum notitia 
rerum maculantur) beeinfluBt von der sedulianischen Formuherung ,,die schlim- 
men Befleckungen frevelhafter Gegenstánde^ (nefandarum . .. contagia rerum). 

Hrotsvith hat aber in ihrer Reimprosa nicht nur sprachliche Elemente 
des Macedonius-Briefs und des Versprooemiums bei Sedulius kombiniert, 
sondern auch die sachlichen Aspekte , Inhalt" und ,,Form^ in eine innere 
Beziehung gebracht. Dadurch, daf im Gegensatz zu den beiden Sedulius- 
Parüen diese Aspekte in einen Zusammenhang gebracht werden, entsteht 
gewissermaDen ein durch zwei Koordinaten geregeltes System, welches der 
Hrotsvith eine differenziertere Typologisierung potentieller Leser ermóghlicht, 
als sie bei Sedulius vorliegt. Im Gegensatz zu dem spátantiken Bibeldichter 
unterscheidet sie zwei Typen von Lesern (wobei in beiden Fállen an getaufte, 
aber nicht vóllig glaubenskonforme Christen zu denken ist, nicht an Heiden 
wie im spátantiken Umfeld des Sedulius): Die eine Gruppe akzeptiert mit 
der Form heidnischer Literatur auch ihren Inhalt und kümmert sich nicht 
um den Nutzen der heiligen Schrift; auf diese Gruppe scheint Hrotsvith 
mit ihrer Schrifistellerei nicht einzuwirken zu wollen. Die andere Gruppe 
aber verachtet infolge ihrer christlichen Bildung an sich heidnische Stoffe, 
erfreut sich aber an der schónen Sprache T'erenzens, liest ihn folglich doch 
und wird somit in den Bann seiner stofflichen Verkommenheit gezogen; 
dieser Gruppe kommt die mittelalterliche Dichterin entgegen, indem sie 
eine Ersatzdichtung vergleichbarer formaler Qualitát und moralisch saube- 
reren Inhalts bietet. Mit einem solchen sich durch die Kombination der 
beiden Koordinaten ,Inhalt" und ,Form" ergebenden differenzierteren 
System ermóglicht sich Hrotsvith auch die Herausarbeitung eines interes- 
santen Phánomens der Interaktion zwischen diesen beiden Faktoren: Die 
Vorliebe für die Form einer literarischen Gattung kann denjenigen Leser, 
der ihrem sachlichen Sujet an sich innerlich fernsteht, auch ihren stofflichen 
Aspekten nahebringen. Eine solche Wechselwirkung zwischen Form und 
Inhalt wáre unter den Voraussetzungen des sedulianischen Dichtungs- 
programms (wo die Aspekte ,,Form" und ,Inhalt" getrennt blieben) noch 
nicht faBbar gewesen. Sachlich wurde der Gedanke, da man sich durch 
die terenzische Sprache an der moralischen Hálichkeit (turpitudo) dieses 
Autors infizieren kónne, übrigens bereits in der Spátantike in den Confessiones 
des Augustinus vorweggenommen". 


*! [ 26: non omnino, non omnino per hanc tunfntudinem verba. 1sta conmodius. discuntur, sed per 
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An dieser Stelle kónnen die gewonnenen Ergebnisse zusammengefaDt 
werden: Bei einem Durchgang durch die poetologischen Rechtfertigungen 
christlicher Dichtung seit ihren frühesten Anfángen in der lateinischen 
Literatur wurde festgestellt, daB christliches Dichten in seinen frühesten 
Phasen zunáchst durch das Seelenheil des Dichters bzw. im Falle des 
Orientius durch eine soteriologische Wechselwirkung zwischen Dichter und 
Leser gerechtfertigt wurde. Erst in einer verháltnismáfig spáten Phase, im 
Carmen paschale des Sedulius, entwickelt sich — nach einer gewissen Vorstufe 
bei Juvencus — eine an den materialen, sowohl stofflichen als auch for- 
malen Quahtáten des eigentlichen Werks orientierte Rechtfertigungsstrategie. 
Die hierbei formulierten Rechtferügungsmomente (einerseits inhaltlich. die 
Überlegenheit christlicher Wahrheit gegenüber heidnischem Trug und ande- 
rerseits formal das die Aufmerksamkeit des gebildeten Lesers stimulierende 
Mittel des Verses) dürften seit den ersten Anfángen christlhicher Dichtung 
de facto bewuBt oder unbewuDt wirksam gewesen sein: Im Prinzip wird 
jeder christliche Dichter das Bedürfnis empfunden haben, etwas inhaltlich 
Wertvolles und zugleich formal Ansprechendes zu schaffen. Fine pro- 
grammatische Formulierung erhielten sie jedoch erst im. Carmen paschale 
des Sedulius. Dessen Formulierung entwickelte eine enorme Wirkraft, die 
über Jahrhunderte hinweg bis weit ins Mittelalter ausstrahlte. 


Universitát zu Kóln, Institut für Altertumskunde 
Klassische Philologie 
Albertus-Magnus-Platz, 50923 Koln 


haec verba turpitudo ista. confidentius perbetratur. non accuso verba quasi vasa lecta atque pretiosa, sed 
vinum erroris, quod in eis nobis propinabatur ab. ebrüs doctoribus. 
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Aaron Milavec, 7he Didache. Faith, Hope, €? Life of the Earliest. Christian 
Communities, 50-70 C.E., The Newman Press, New York/Mahwah, N;J. 2003, 
XXXVIII 4 984 S., ISBN 0-8091-0537-3. 


Man kann wohl sagen: das ist nicht nur ein dickes, sondern auch ein 
anregendes Buch. Es kommt nicht hàufig vor, dass ich ein 1000-seitiges 
wissenschaftliches Buch mit Vergnügen von Anfang bis Ende durchlese. Es 
ist das Verdienst von Aaron Milavec, dieses Wunder fertigzubringen, und 
zwar aus zwei Gründen: 


Erstens schreibt er vorzüglich (es ist ein Genuss, bei ihm Englischstunden zu 
nehmen), ja geradezu spannend, indem er den Leser behutsam Schritt für 
Schritt mit sich nimmt, Rückblicke einlegt, das bisher Erreichte — bisweilen 
in visueller Form — zusammenfasst und auf das noch Kommende neugieng 
macht; dazu ist er ein geschickter Pádagoge, der den Text vor Ueberlastungen 
bewahrt, indem er die Spezialuntersuchungen in eingeblendeten Boxen" unter- 
bringt, die auch beweisen, dass er die gesamte Didache-Literatur bestens 
beherrscht und die Spreu vom Weizen zu unterscheiden versteht (wie ermü- 
dend ist die Lektüre von wissenschafthchen Büchern, die alles und jedes in 
Hunderten von Anmerkungen Revue passieren!) 


Zweitens ist der Verf. ein engagierter Mensch, Christ und Wissenschaftler, 
der nicht nur "nackte Tatsachen" zu übermitteln weiss, sondern der seinen 
Text abklopft und abklopft, bis aus den spróden Buchstaben der Funke 
springt und die Sátze zu reden beginnen. Der "pastoral genius" der Didache, 
wie er ihn zu nennen pflegt, ist auch ein wenig der "pastoral genius" von 
Aaron Milavec. 

Ich muss dankbar anerkennen, dass ich, der ich die Didache und ihre 
Probleme einigermassen zu kennen glaube, dank dem Verf. vieles neu zu 
sehen gelernt habe. Um nur einige Beispiele zu nennen: 1. Wer hat schon 
je daran gedacht, die Rolle der Frauen in seine Betrachtung der Didache 
einzubringen? (Milavec sind die besten Ideen dazu z.T. von seiner Frau 
inspiriert worden); 2. Wer hat die Didache vollstándiger als er in den soz?o- 
logischen und kulturellen Rahmen ihrer jüdischen und griechisch-rómischen 
Umwelt hineingestellt? 3. Wer hat sich redlicher als er darum bemüht, sich 
vorzustellen, was es hiess, sich zu *bekehren", námlich aus dem bisheri- 
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gen Familien- und Gesellschaftsverband auszutreten und sich mit neuen 
Brüdern und Schwestern auf den *Lebensweg" zu begeben? (Seine Analyse 
der ersten 7 Kapitel der Didache ist dadurch sehr spannend geworden: 
Wer war der/die Bekehrende? Warum liess sich. eine(r) bekehren? Wie 
wurde er/sie in die neue Gemeinschaft eingeführt?). 

Freilich ist die Fantasie des Verf. so rege, dass man sich oft fragt, wie 
er das alles aus dem wortkargen Text herauslesen will? Z.B. entwirft er 
ein m.E. zu anschauliches Bild einer Tauffeier mit anschliessender erster 
Kommunion (zu Kap. 7-10), das dadurch zu vielen Fragen Anlass gibt (ich 
will jetzt nicht darauf eingehen, das würde zu weit führen). 

Meine zwei grossen Fragen an Milavec sind die folgenden (und er hat 
sie mir auch mit seinem 1000-seitigen Buch noch nicht beantwortet): 

l. Ich respektere sein Bemühen, die Didache als ein. Werk "aus. einem 
Guss" verstehen zu wollen (gegen uns andere, die immer noch glauben, 
der Text sei aus einer Zusammenstellung verschiedener, ursprünglich — 
auch zeitlich — voneinander unabhàngigen Quellen entstanden). Milavec 
beteuert, der Text — als Vademecum zu mündlicher Ueberhleferung gedacht 
— spiegele in allen Details und in logischer Abfolge die fortschreitende 
Finführung eines Neubekehrten in die für ihn neue christliche Gemeinschaft 
(Er weicht aber seine eigene These auf, indem er annimmt — annehmen 
muss —, das Vademecum sei in langem Unterricht ergánzend kommenuert 
worden). Mag man das noch für den ersten Teil (Kap. 1-10) hinnehmen, 
so wird es gegen Ende immer schwieriger, diese These aufrechtzuerhalten. 
Was soll denn in diesem *Katechismus" die Abhandlung über Apostel und 
Propheten, die er übrigens einander gleichsetzt (Kap. 11-13)? Und kann 
man die *Gemeinde"-Eucharisüe von Kap. 14 mit Sündenbekenntnis wirk- 
lich von der "*Erstkommunion" in Kap. 9-10 abheben? (Kap. 10,6 spricht 
m.E. dagegen). Und ist die Ablósung der Apostel und Propheten durch die 
Episkopen und Diakone, wie wir andern das interpretüerten und daraus 
Schlüsse für die zeitliche Ansetzung der Didache zogen, wirklich als ein 
JNebeneinander von. sich. ergánzenden Funktionen zu verstehen? 

2. Das führt mich zum zweiten Punkt. So sehr ich es begrüsse, dass 
Milavec die Unabhángigkeit der Didache von den synoptischen Evangelien 
(insbesondere Matthàáus) nachweist, was eine zeitliche Ansetzung der Didache 
— und vor allem ihrer Quellen — ins 1. Jahrhundert ermóglicht, so unge- 
wohnt ist mir noch seine Prühdatierung des Werks als ganzes in die Zeit vor 
der Zerstórung des Tempels in Jerusalem (was ihm z.B. eine Neuinterpretation 
der Bezeichnung *Heuchler" im Kap. 8 ermóglicht). Man ist dann berechtigt 
zu fragen, wer denn die "framers" der Didache, wie Milavec sie regelmás- 
sig bezeichnet, in Wirklichkeit waren? 
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Wie dem auch sei, das Werk Milavecs ist auf jeden Fall ein Meilenstein 
in der Geschichte der Erforschung der Didache, mit dem sich jeder künf- 
tige Herausgeber und/oder Kommentator dieses einzigartigen Schriftstücks 
wird auseinandersetzen müssen. 

Erwáhnen wir noch, dass das Buch mit einer reichhaltigen Bibliographie 
und mit ausführlichen Registern ausgestattet ist. 

P.S. Das Schlusskapitel über die *"Spiritualitát der Didache" ist ein 
ergreifendes persónliches Bekenntnis des Autors, inspiriert von dem, was 
er in diesem altchristlichen Text gefunden hat, zu der gegenwártigen Lage 
der Christenheit. Was er da zu bieten hat, ist nicht mehr "wissenschaftlich", 
aber eine sehr menschliche, sehr warme und leidenschaftliche Anregung 
zu einer Erneuerung, die von Herzen kommt und darum den Weg zum 
Herzen findet. 


Neuchátel Wmuriv RonRpoRr 


wrordorf(g)vtx.ch 


Krisüijan Domiter, Gregor von .Nazianz, De humana natura (c. 1,2,14): Text, 
Übersetzung, Kommentar (Patrologia. Beitráge zum Studium der Kirchenváter, 
6), Peter Lang, Frankfurt am Main-Berlin-Bern-Bruxelles-New York-Wien, 
1999, 313 pp., € 46.80, ISBN 3-631-34570-4. 


*Who was I, who am I, who will I be?'. These words from verse 17 of 
Gregory of Nazianze's de humana natura (carmen 1,2,14) reflect a funda- 
mental uncertainty about what a human being essentially is and. about 
what it means to be one. The poem, 132 verses in lenght, presents itself 
in the guise of the literary genre of the (pagan) elegy. Its form is that of 
a soliloquy, situated in the bucolic context of a garden. The poet pursues 
his inquiry along three main lines, treated in the three subsections the cor- 
pus of the text can be divided into. In its first part (vv. 17-62) the poem 
takes the form of an address to the body. Is the body the essence of what 
it means to be a human being? The question is answered in the negative: 
since the body is permanently changing, it is far too unstable to fulfill that 
role. In the second part (vv. 63-92) the poet addresses the soul: would he 
be the essence of human nature? In this context two possibilities are 
explored: the soul is material or the soul is immaterial. Again both possi- 
bilities do not lead to a definitive answer. The poet then introduces, as a 
way of *healing medicine, the remembrance of Gods loving acts of salva- 
tion, from Creation to Incarnation. In the third part of his poem (vv. 93- 
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122) Gregory explores the presence of suffering, to which not only any 
human being in its body and soul is subject but which is omnipresent in 
the entire world and even, says Gregory by way of rhetoncal exaggera- 
tion, in the Trinity itself (vv. 119-121). At the same time this thought makes 
the poet see to what gross errors his torturing soliloquy is leading him. 
Thus these verses make the transition to the final insight: only in adhering 
to God the poet's tormented soul finds peace. Having been unable to find 
the meaning of his own existence in himself or in the world, the tormented 
I-person of the poem finds at last a satisfying answer: ultimately it is in 
God that man can discover what his true nature is. Allein die Unterordnung 
des Zweifels unter die Autoritát des unbedingten und unbeirrten glauben- 
den Festhaltens an Gott und der von ihm zugesicherten Heilsgewissheit 
vermag G.'s Kummer und Zweifel zu beseitigen und wahren Trost zu 
spenden'. Or: the divine logos prevails above the human /ogismos (p. 247). 

All this looks pretty much like a way to show that ulümately Chrisüanity 
is the vera religio. Though this was certainly part of Gregory's intention, the 
Chrisüan element is far from omnipresent in the poem. Firstly: as already 
said the work presents itself as a pagan elegy. Moreover, the theme of the 
poem itself, the question of what the human nature exactly is, links up 
with a pagan tradition that goes back for centuries. Thirdly: the language 
and style of the poem is not the Greek of the fourth century AD but a 
literary language (CKunstsprache") strongly influenced by Homer and Plato. 
Consequently the poem abounds in allusions to the common pagan her- 
itage. Besides Homer and Plato as the most important ones, the influence 
of Sappho, Pindarus, Simonides, Sophocles and Euripides, Theocritus and 
Callimachus can also be detected. The result is that the poem presents 
itself in a mainly pagan dress that to a certain extent even conceals the 
Chrisaan elements. The latter are certainly present but cover only a minor 
part of the garment of the text. 

Given its difficult language, the countless allusions it contains, the mat- 
ters of style and metre, this is a difficult text to study. In this book, basic- 
ally his doctoral dissertation submitted at the Department of Classical 
Philology of the University of Mainz, Krisütjan Domiter rose to the chal- 
lenge and succeeded with distinction. Besides a detailed, chiefly philologi- 
cal, commentary, the reader gets a brief survey of the transmission of the 
text, the Greek text itself with a reliable German translation and some 
excursuses on capita selecta. At the end of the book there is an index of 
Greek words (including a separate list of hapax legomena) and a large bib- 
liography (add to the list of translations the one in P.L. Gilbert's unpub- 
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lished dissertation: Person and Nature in the Theological Poems of St. Gregory of 
Jazianzus, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C., 1994, pp. 
179-182). 

With regard to the Greek text it should be noted that it is not the result 
of a complete collation of all the manuscripts but a "bereinigter Text" (p. 19). 
To establish this text Domiter relied on the (intermediate) results of the 
study of the textual transmission of Gregory's Cama acquired. through 
the research of inter alios Sicherl, Gertz, Oberhaus, and Wessel. The result 
of this exercise is a more trustworthy text than the one printed in PG 37, 
though it should certainly not be considered, as Domiter himself acknowl- 
edges, as the definitive text edition. A list of differences (17 in sum) between 
the text in PG 37 and Domiter's text is duly provided. 

The lhon's share of the monograph is devoted to a detailed commen- 
tary on de humana natura. 'To this end the text is conveniently broken up 
in smaller units. Each unit opens with the Greek text and the translation. 
This is followed by a brief presentation of its structure and contents as 
well as its place in the overall argumentation. Since Gregory's poetic lan- 
guage is loaden with images and it is therefore not always easy to deter- 
mine what he exactly means, this structuring of the text is already its first 
interpretation. In a second step Domiter then offers a word-by-word com- 
mentary on the text. It comprises not only the solving of the many allu- 
sions to classical authors but also philological and linguistic comments as 
well as elucidations with regard to matters of style and metre. Here the 
author also justfies the changes he brought into the Greek text of the PG 
edition. All in all Domiter's commentary is useful and reliable. One could 
object that it is too philologically-oriented but this would be a bit unfair: 
after all Domiter's monograph started hfe as a dissertation in Classical 
Philology. Moreover it has the advantage of providing a solid foundation 
upon which scholars can safely build in addressing further questions. 

One of these questions could be that of the intended audience of a 
poem such as this. I venture to put forward the following idea. This poem 
was surely meant to circulate in the milieu of the highly educated persons 
with faideia, a milieu to which the three Cappadocians belonged. The mem- 
bers of the networks that constituted this cultural elite were all well acquainted 
with the poem's form, language style and its reminiscences to the classical 
heritage. Can it be that Gregory had as his intended audience those mem- 
bers of the cultural elite in mind who were not Chrisüans but who, for 
various reasons, were considering Christianity as a good option? This poem, 
written in a language and style they understood, could then have been 
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intended to give them a push in the right direction. Another question that 
must be addressed is that of the relation of this poem to the writings of 
the other Cappadocians. Domiter provides some references in this regard 
but it seems to me that a much fuller treatment 1s possible and could yield 
new insights. One example: in vv. 33-36 Gregory speaks about a child's 
stay in the mother's uterus as an illustration for the argument that man 
does not know much about his past. The doubts and uncertainties the poet 
had with regard to the subject resulted, according to Domiter, in a restraint 
to express himself about the topic. Certainly Gregory is extremely brief 
about this subject but this needs more qualification than Domiter provides. 
What exactly the humanity of the embryo entailed was in Late Antiquity 
a debated issue for pagans and Christians alike. Gregory of Nyssa, to 
name just him, discussed the topic quite extensively in various texts (cf. 
M. Canévet, L'humantité de l'embryon selon Grégoire de Nysse, Àn .NRT 114 (1992) 
678-695). Thus, Gregory of Nazianze's restraint seems at least atypical; 
one might even wonder whether it wasn't only introduced for the sake of 
his argument. 


Faculty of Theology Jona LEEMANS 
St. Michielsstraat 6 
B-3000 Leuven 


A.-M. Denis (avec le concours de J.-C. Haelewyck), /ntroductton à la ht- 
térature religieuse judéo-hellénistique, 2. vols.; Turnhout: Brepols, 2000; xxi 4 
1420 pp.; ISBN 2-503-50981-9; € 330. 


In 1970 the Dominican Father Albert-Marie Denis from Louvain pub- 
lished his /míroduction aux pseudépigraphes grecs. d'Ancint Testament. It was a 
valuable work that has served many students well. Denis was aware of its 
limitations: 1t covered only the Greek pseudepigrapha, and because the 
book was published in a period that witnessed the beginning of an impres- 
sive revival of the study of this literature, it became bibliographically out- 
dated at a rather high speed. For that reason he soon resumed work on 
the book in order to prepare an enlarged second edition in which also the 
non-Greek material would be covered extensively, 1.e., the Jewish works of 
which the original is lost and only a later version has been preserved. For 
this he recruited some ten specialist scholars: J.N. Birdsall (Georgian), S.P. 
Brock (Syriac), Chr. Burchard (tnter ata Armenian), J.-D. Kaestli (Christian 
apocrypha) M.A. Kmnibb (Ethiopic), J.-N. Pérés (Ethiopic), P. Piovanelli 
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(Ethiopic), R. Rubinkiewicz (Slavonic), E. Turdeanu (Slavonic), J. Verheyden 
(Latin). Of course, Denis himself remained responsible for the material in 
Greek and other languages, and J.-C. Haelewyck saw the book through 
the press after Denis' death in 1999. 'T'wo impressive tomes are now avail- 
able and they are bound to remain a major standard work for the first 
decades of the 21st century. The book deals not only with all ancient 
Jewish pseudepigrapha but also with all Jewish authors writing in. Greek 
aside from Philo and Josephus. 

Why review a book on Jewish literature in a journal of Early Chrisaan 
studies? There is more than one reason to justify doing this. Most impor- 
tantly, all of the many dozens of Jewish writings that are the subject of 
this book have been preserved only because early Christians felt a need 
to hand them down to posterity; in Jewish circles the interest in most of 
these literary products had by and large come to a halt by the second 
century CE. The fact that Christians not only copied but also translated, 
revised, adopted and adapted so many of these writings is a powerful tes- 
timony to the fact that the Jewish heritage of early Christianity was much 
more than just a matter of the initial stage of this new religion in the first 
century CE (that is why, e.g., Kaestli, a specialist in 'apocryphal Christian 
literature of the 2nd-5th cent., is one of the collaborators). The numerous 
manuscripts of all the writings discussed in these massive tomes were all 
of them written by Christians, not even one by a Jew! 

The material is arranged in roughly the biblical order; that is to say 
that the first part deals with documents related to the historical books of 
the Bible (from the Zzfe of Adam and Eve tl 4 Maccabees); the second part 
deals with parallels to the prophetic books (from the Zzes of the Prophets till 
the Apocalypse of Sedrach); the third part discusses parallels to the biblical 
"Wnüungs' (such as the Testament of job), but this loose category comprises 
also the Jewish-Hellenisuc historians (Demetrius, Artapanus etc.) and poets 
(Ezekiel, Theodotus etc.), plus documents such as the Zetter of Aristeas. The 
book consists of 38 chapters, but the number of works dealt with is much 
greater, not only because some chapters cover broad categories such as 
Jewish-Hellenistic historians, but also because the various versions of one 
and the same writing often are so different from each other that there is 
good reason to treat them as separate entities. So altogether more than 
300 wriüngs pass in review here. Each chapter follows the same format: 
Firstly, the contents of the document are summarized; secondly, testimonies 
of ancient authors or documents (catalogues of apocryphal works) are dis- 
cussed; thirdly, versions in the various ancient (or medieval) languages are 
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dealt with, and. of each version all known manuscripts are described and 
editions mentioned; fourthly, there is a survey of the scholarly debate about 
authorship, provenance, date, and original language. The work concludes 
with 114 pages of exhaustive indices: biblical passages, ancient authors, 
modern scholars. The treatment of every document is substantial; the chap- 
ter on 7 Enoch, for instance, has no less than 85 pages. The bibliographies 
are exhaustve. (The interested reader has been treated to voluminous bib- 
lographies in this field of late: J.-C. Haelewyck, Clavis Apocryphorum | Veteris 
Testamenti, l'urnhout 1998; A. Lehnardt, Bibliographie zu. den jüdischen Schrifien 
aus hellenistisch-rómischer Zeit, Gütersloh 1999; L. Dilomasso, A Bibliography 
of Pseudepigrapha Research. 1655-1999, Sheffield 2001. A lot of double work 
has been done here!) 

By way of example, I will review in some detail one chapter (17), on 
the Vitae Prophetarum, in order to show the relevance for early Christian 
studies. The first 7 pages are taken up with a paraphrase of the contents 
(which I find rather too long for so short a document). After half a page 
about possible allusions to Vit. Proph. in Church Fathers, there follow 14 
pages where all mss. of the Greek, Syriac, Latin, Ethiopic, Armenian and 
Arabic versions (more than one hundred) are listed with information about 
their whereabouts and sigla. Of the Greek mss., their division in no less 
than 6 diverging recensions is duly noted. All editions that ever appeared 
of either a manuscript or a recension or version as well as modern trans- 
lations are listed in lengthy footnotes (although not always according to a 
consistent format). Of manuscripts containing other writings aside from the 
Vit. Proph. the contents are briefly but usefully mentioned (for instance, the 
LXX text of the biblical Prophets in our oldest mss.). Finally it is noted 
that all manuscripts "sont christianisées dans une mesure variable" (590). 
Parts of the Syriac versions have even found their way into scholia of 
Ephrem the Syrian and into various medieval Syriac chronicles. It is also 
noted that in the mss. there is a wide divergence in the order of the var- 
ious Vitae; each group seems to have its own system of ordering. Next the 
idenüty of the author is discussed: he is *insaisissable" because there is not 
even one manuscript that contains a text that has not been doctored with 
by Christians. Even so, the thesis defended recently by some scholars to 
the effect that the whole treatise is not a Jewish but a Christian document, 
written in early Byzantine Palestine, is to be rejected. The document is 
indeed Christian in the forms handed down to us, but there can be little 
doubt that there is a 'Grundschrift in which a Jewish author collected 
popular tales about the biblical prophets and provided these with precise 
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descriptions of the locations of their graves (a prominent trait in all of the 
23 Lies), so as to have it serve as a short pelgrim's guide to the tombs of 
the prophets. It is most probably not a piece of Christian hagiography, 
and usually the Christian insertions are easy to detect and remove (many 
would disagree with this, but see also the discussion in my De Prophetengráüber 
im antiken Judentum |Delitzsch-Vorlesung 2000], Münster 2001, passim). The 
many diverging proposals for the time and place of origin pass in review 
but the matter is left rather open: sometime between 100 BCE and 135 
CE, probably in Palestine. Finally some thematically related Christian apoc- 
ryphal documents about biblical prophets are listed and discussed briefly 
(e.g., 7he Martyrdom of the Three Young Men and Daniel). 

The reviewer hopes that this all too short presentation of this magnum 
opus has made clear that the mass of data gathered by Father Denis and 
his collaborators is of great interest not only for Judaic scholars but also 
for students of the early church in which this kind of literature was read 
with great interest and used for theological purposes. I wish this volume in 
many hands, but alas, the price for private libraries is more than forbidding. 


Utrecht University P.W. vaN pER Honsr 
P.O. Box 80.105 
3508 TC Utrecht 


Athanasius von Alexandrien, Epistula ad Afros. Einleitung, Kommentar 
und Übersetzung von Annette von Stockhausen (Patristische Texte und 
Studien 56), Berlin-New York: De Gruyter 2002, X 4 366 S., ISBN 
3-11-017159-7, € 98 (Leinen). 


Studies on both the last decade of Athanasius' life and the writings that 
originated during this period are relatively few. In offering a detailed analy- 
sis of the important Epistula ad Afros the book under review, based on a 
doctoral dissertation submitted to the Friedrich-Alexander-Universitát 
Erlangen-Nürnberg (promotor: H.-C. Brennecke), goes a long way in filling 
a lacuna. The work is divided into two parts: part I (pp. 5-69) discusses 
introductory questions and part II (pp. 70-307) offers an extensive word- 
for-word-commentary, which also includes the Greek text and a German 
translation. The book is exemplary in its genre and makes a significant 
contribution to patristic scholarship. 

The results of the research laid out in von Stockhausen's introduction 
may be summarised as follows. First of all she provides a convincing con- 
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text for the Epistula ad Afros (Ep.Afr.): it was written in the years 366/7 to 
put the bishops of the overall Nicene diocese Africa (fgrundsátzlich im 
Sinne des Nizánum geprágt'; p. 9) on their guard against Arian heretical 
currents of homoian signature. Athanasius' basic argument runs as follows: 
since its formulation in 325 the Nicene Creed has always been and still is 
sufficient as articulation of the Christian faith; hence all previous synods 
convened by "the Anins" in which they formulate ever-changing credal 
statements must be rejected. In her section on the authentücity of Ef.Ajfr. 
(pp. 27-32) von Stockhausen convincingly proves its Athanasian authorship 
(against C. Kannengiesser, (Ps.-)Athanasius, Ad Afros Examined, 1n H. Brennecke 
et al. (eds.), Logos. Festschrift für Luise Abramowski, Berlin, 1993, 264-281). 
Besides the arguments brought forward in this section, the many parallels 
between £Ep.ÁAfr. and Athanasius other writings highlighted in the com- 
mentary show beyond doubt that there is no reason to deny the Athanasian 
authorship of Ep.Afr. Drawing on the typology of M.L. Stirewalt (Form and 
Function of the Greek Letter-Essay, n K.P. Donfned, The Romans Debate, Edinburgh, 
19917, the author describes the literary form and genre of Ep.Afr. as a 
letter-essay (pp. 33-37). In the following section (pp. 37-53) she demon- 
strates how in many passages of Ep.Afr. Athanasius is amply drawing on 
arguments and formulations of his earlier writings (esp. De decretis and De 
synodis). These are inserted not so much in the form of direct and com- 
plete quotations but rather as ad hoc reformulated statements that re-use 
standard key-terms and often recurring concepts (for the issue of Athanasius' 
method of working, see also D.W.H. Arnold, Excursus on the Athanasian Use 
of Sources in De Decretis, yn. Patristic and Byzantine Review 11 (1992) 33-51). On 
pp. 55-64 von Stockhausen offers a survey of stylistic and grammatical 
features of Ep.Afr. A presentation of the structure of the letter (pp. 65- 
67) rounds off the introduction and makes the transition to the commen- 
tary proper. 

The close reading of the argument of Ep.Afr. at the start of each sub- 
section of this commentary is very helpful, as well as the German trans- 
lation and the Greek text which precede the commentary on each of the 
separate lemmata. The primary concern of this word-for-word-commen- 
tary is to indicate parallels with the other writings of Athanasius. Where 
applicable, extensive quotations (often with German translation in the foot- 
notes) are provided to illustrate those parallels. The nature of the com- 
mentary on the separate lemmata is best described as historical-grammatical, 
meaning that the explanation is concerned with observations regarding 
grammar, style, syntaxis and historical context. The commentary is inter- 
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rupted by excursus on *The sources of the synod of Rimini?! (pp. 131-137) 
and on 'An exegesis of the Nicene Creed' (pp. 219-239). 

Von Stockhausen's work will be indispensable for students of fourth cen- 
tury theology in general and Athanasius in particular, while it may also 
serve as an example of how rewarding research focusing on one brief doc- 
ument can be. Is there then, after von Stockhausen's detailed research, still 
something left to be wished for? The present reviewer, for one, would have 
liked a concluding discussion bringing together the most significant threads 
and ideas. A consequence of von Stockhausen's approach to her subject is 
that the focus is largely limited to Athanasius himself, while the issues 
Ep.Afr. brings to the floor also merit to be placed into the larger frame- 
work of the theological development in Late Antiquity. This would be espe- 
cially worthwile with regard to the idea, elaborated briefly upon in the 
introduction (pp. 1-2), that Ep.Afr. and the person of Athanasius funcaoned 
as Letbilder of orthodoxy and markers against heresy in general and that 
they greatly contributed to the identificanon of the Nicene Creed as "the" 
Creed par excellence. 

At some places of von Stockhausen's otherwise detailed commentary one 
would have wished for a more lenghty explanation. In £.4fr. 2.5 Athanasius 
mentions as causes for the council of Nicea the Arian heresy and the issue 
of the date of Easter. Regarding the latter he adds that the difficulues were 
caused by Chrisaans from Syria, Cilicia and Mesopotamia who were cel- 
ebrating the feast on the same day as the Jews. While a detailed discus- 
sion of this thorny question 1s surely beyond the scope of the monograph 
under discussion (cf. p. 127, note 146 with bibliography on the topic), a 
brief outline of the problem, the proposed solutions and the presence of 
the issue in sources contemporary to Athanasius would have been appo- 
site. When Athanasius is using in Ef.Afr. 2.2 the term "barbarians", one 
would also expect some clarification regarding his use of this term. 

I conclude with three brief addenda. In £.4fr. 1,2 Athanasius writes 
that in the preceding decades many local synods endorsing the decisions 
of Nicea had been held. To stress his point he provides a long enumera- 
tion of the provinces in which these gatherings were held. Von Stockhausen 
observes that, allowing for small mistakes, the order in which these provinces 
are mentioned is geographical (clockwise around the Mediterranean Sea). 
With reference to Ef.jov 2,1 (Nicea) and Apol.sec. 1,2 (Serdica) she observes 
the same quasi-geographical order in (die anderen Provinzenliste in den 
Schriften des Athanasius! (p. 87). To this material Ep.Aeg. 8; Hist.Ar. 28,2 
and De [ncamatione 51 might be added. A second addendum concerns £f.4jr. 
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2,2, where Athanasius argues that the Nicene Creed is the Creed which 
"even the Indians" recognize. Commenüng on this (pp. 113-115) von 
Stockhausen correctly interprets it as an image applied to underline that 
the entre world recognized the Nicene Creed. For corroboration, she refers 
to other passages in which "India" is described as a region at the end of 
the world (Eusebius, Demonstratio Evangelica YI, 4,45; Vita. Constantini 1V, 50 
and Basil, /[n Hexaemeron 6,9). A similar use is documented in Gregory of 
Nyssa's Second Homily on the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste, where he writes, in the 
context of an ecphrasis on the Armenian cold, that inhabitants of that 
province inquire about a bunch of grapes as Cappadocians about the crops 
of India (cf. GNO X,1/2, p. 161, l. 17-21). The third addendum I would 
like to propose concerns the commentary. on the words xoà nposinopev 
in E5.Afr. 3.1. The author shows that this kind of back-reference is typi- 
cal of writers of the fourth and fifth centuries and of Athanasius in par- 
ticular (Diese Art der Betonung... ist eine typische Gepflogenheit der 
Schriftsteller der 4. und 5. Jahrhunderts und unter ihnen ganz besonders 
des Athanasius"). She substantiates this (p. 141, note 16) by describing the 
results of a TLG-search, which yielded 46 instances, all from works of 
fourth and fifth century authors. But when one uses only zposíropev as a 
search-term much more passages are retrieved from the TLG. Moreover, 
this search shows that Cyril of Alexandria beats, as far as numbers is con- 
cerned, his predecessor on the see of St. Mark. Often together with the 
proposition xofázep Cyril is using the term nposixopev 38 times, practi- 
cally all of which indicate a back-reference. The same goes for Proclus, 
who also uses it almost forty times. Thus, while von Stockhausen's point 
is well taken and her conclusions are valid, they need some modification 
and it cannot be said without qualification that Athanasius is the person 
who uses this kind of back-reference par excellence. 

Let me wind up with two technical questions. The first one is that a 
list of abbreviations would have been useful. The second one concerns the 
book's production and is more serious. Together with the book a letter 
has been distributed in which the publisher apologizes for the fact that it 
"unfortunately contains several orthographic errors. À draft which had not 
yet been through a final proofreading was inadvertently sent to print". The 
publisher also points out "that the Greek citations taken from the Thesaurus 
Linguae Graecae were not adjusted throughout to match the text from the 
editions indicated". While these shortcomings should obviously have been 
avoided, it must also be said that their consequences for the usefulness and 
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the reliability of the information in the book are by no means unsur- 
mountable and that they do not detract from the author's achievement. 


Katholieke Universiteit Leuven, JOoHnAN LEEMANS 
Faculteit Godgeleerdheid, 

St. Michielsstraat 6, 

B-3000 Leuven. 


Ps.-Paulino Nolano, «Poema ultimum? carm. 32]. Introduzione, testo 
critico, traduzione e commento di Marinella Corsano e Roberto Palla, Pisa: 
Ediziomn ETS, 2003, 179 pp., ISBN 88-467-0726-5 (broché). 


In February 1695 Ludovico Antonio Muratori (1672-1750) became 
attached to the Ambrosiana Bibliotheca at Milan. This first stage in a dis- 
tinguished scholarly career was spent in strenuous research of the manu- 
scripts in the vast library. One of the early results of these efforts was the 
discovery of a 9th century codex containing works of several early Christian 
poets, among which three as yet unknown natales of Paulinus Nolanus. 
The young and ambitious scholar made some haste in publishing these 
(carmina 19, 20 and 21 in Hartel's CSEL edition) in the first volume of his 
Anecdota (Milan 1697). To the three carmina natalicia he added a further 
poem which he found in the manuscript (Ambrosianus C 74 sup.) also 
ascribing it to Paulinus with the title Poema ultimum. Neither the atle (*absque 
titulo^, Muratori) nor the name of the poet is mentioned in the codex or, 
for that matter, in its next of kin, the Monacensis Lat. 6412. The title does 
not denote a late stage in Paulinus' oeuvre, since Muratori assumes the end 
of 395 or the beginning of 396 as its most plausible date of publication. 

The genesis of Muratori's *editio princeps' is described in an interesting 
paper which Prof. Palla contributed to the collecion Znchora vitae, edited 
by G. Luongo (Naples 1998). Since 1697 the Poema ultimum has been edited 
and studied by a number of eminent scholars. Its last and until now author- 
itaive edinon can be found in Hartel's 1894 CSEL editon (vol. 30.2, 
pp. 329-338). In cooperation with Marinella Corsano, Palla now presents 
a new edition. He has taken care of the critical edition of the text, Dr. 
Corsano provides the translation and a full commentary. It 1s the fifth vol- 
ume in a new series of editions (with translation and commentary) of early 
Chrisüan poetry, directed by Palla, which also comprises three editions of 
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poetical works of Gregory of Nazianzus and one of the anonymous carmen 
contra paganos, published by A. Bartalucci in 1998. So the book under review 
has a predecessor in this attractive series, since the Poema ultimum is also 
essentially a specimen of anti-pagan polemics. 

Nowadays few scholars will be inclined to follow Muratori in ascribing 
the poem to Paulinus. As to its date, the hypotheses cover a range between 
384 and 436. There is, however, a remarkable piece of evidence: the met- 
rical part of ICUR 13355, an epitaph of a certain Maximilla, contains two 
verses which look to be a collage of the poem's verses 233-234 and 222. 
The epitaph is dated to 389. If it is indeed more likely that it borrowed 
from the poem than the other way round, a 'terminus ante quem' is the 
result. Curiously, ICUR 11435 also shares the best part of a verse with 
the poem. This inscripüon, however, cannot be dated. All these briefly 
mentioned problems and the full evidence are amply discussed in Corsano's 
part of the introduction. 

In his presentation of the text Palla does not confine himself to a (quite 
full) apparatus criticus at the foot of the pages. On pp. 80-89 he adds an 
"apparato critico completo", in order that the reader can "ripercorrere la 
storia del testo, dall" ed?tio princebs 1n poi" (54). This thesaurus criticus makes 
up for the rather scarce discussion of textual problems in the commentary. 
Corsano's translation is clear and rehable and her commentary testifies to 
sound learning in various departments. In some cases one would have wel- 
comed more enlightenment about the precise construction of a compli- 
cated sentence or the line of thought in a parücular passage, but the wealth 
of parallel texts and other types of information is an asset. 

Because text, translation and commentary belong closely together, in the 
following remarks I follow the order of the poem's verses. 1. The most 
lucid explanation of parenthetical fateor has been given by A.E. Housman 
in Classical Review 20 (1906) 40; one of the meanings proposed by the 
renowned Latinist fits the present text to a T: *it means to confess or con- 
cede something which one might be thought willing to deny". Most schol- 
ars follow Muratori in interpretng Zníonius as nominativus pro vocativo. 
C. adheres to this plausible tradi&on, but she should not have based her 
adherence on e.g. Hor. Carm. 1.2.43 (see Nisbet and Hubbard ad loc.) or 
Ov. Fasti 4.731 (the vocative of populus is a rarity and deemed incorrect 
by ancient linguists; see also Szantyr 24). 18. Disappointingly, the com- 
mentary seems to regard mss misit as unproblematical, and no attention is 
paid to Shackleton Bailey's finxit, based on LXX £nAaoev in Ex. 32,4 (Vulg. 
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Jeci). 24. One would have liked some discussion of miseras. Christian polemics 
against bloody sacrifice tend to stress its pathetic aspects. 35-39. A refer- 
ence to K.A. Algra e.a. (edd), 7he Cambridge History of Hellenistic Philosophy 
pp. 323-351 would have been timely in the discussion of *Academic epis- 
temology". 45. For drinking manibus supinis without. the. use. of a. drinking 
vessel the commentary mentions i.a. Verg. A. 4.205 and Ov. Met. 8.681, 
passages which are concerned with prayer. 88. For the difficult phrase mys- 
teria turpia plangunt about the cult of Attis C. refers to some texts about "le 
lamentazioni funebri", but fails to explain the Latin, which she smoothly 
translates as "si celebrano questi turpi misteri". Perhaps Stat. 7heb. 3.197 
mvidiam planxere deis could be helpful: H. Snijder ad loc. explains this as 
^planctum invidiosum planxere deis; translate: (they beat their breasts in 
hatred of the gods'". 92. si castior ipse sacerdos is P.'s only personal emen- 
dation; the mss have sic arttor, Bursian conjectured sic castior. Without doubt 
52 casttor is close to the mss., but it involves the rapid succession of two t- 
clauses in 91 and 92 with different functions: "in case that" (91) and "dato 
che" (C.) in 92. 101. What does ficle mean here? 114. Commenting on the 
Mithraic details in 113 sqq. C. quotes Min. Fel. Oct. 8.4 (latebrosa et lucifu- 
gax natio, but this passage characterizes the pagan view of Christianity. 
117. P. prints A's Quid quod et Isiaca sistrumque caputque caninum, which implies 
a syllaba producta in caesura. This is not uncommon in hexametric poetry, 
though lengthening of a final vowel is quite rare. It does, however, already 
occur in Ennius: Ef densis aquila pennis obnixa. volabat (Ann. 139 Skutsch). In 
the Poema ultimum vs 72 1s more remarkable: posset respicere, duplici hunc fnnxere 
figura. So, from a metrical point of view /siaca, "eli oggeta del culto 1siaco" 
in C.'s translation, is not impossible, but one would have liked some par- 
allels of 7szaca denoting cultic objects being adduced. In this respect 
Zechmeister's conjecture in Wiener Studien 2 (1880) 128 ("lesen wir dage- 
gen ZJsiaci, so erhalten wir für den Satz in passender Weise ein Subject") 
has better credentials: see Plin. nat. 27.53 and HA Vita Commodi 9.6. 152- 
160. Scholars have punctuated these verses in various ways, which have 
much to do with the decision to print either mss cum, as does P., or an 
emendation (quam or sum) in 152. In whichever form the passage poses a 
problem: up to 157 the poet's personal spiritual career is worded, but 158- 
160 are concerned with "la storia della salvezza" (C.) in general. The 
difficulty is more pronounced in P./s punctuation, since it has the main 
clause beginning at 158. 204. Rejecting Muratori's 5? vitat idola, P. prints 
mss JVec se paganus laudet, si qui idola vitat, which is not satisfactorily ren- 
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dered by C. as *E il pagano non si vanti, se qualcuno rifiuta gli 1doli^; 5 
qui is generalizing: "anyone who" (OLD s.v. qui? 1) "any pagan who 
rejects the 1dols should refrain from self-praise." 

lhese remarks may show how Palla and Corsano invite discussion by 
their expert and instructive treatment of an interesting testimony to the 
late antique debate on true religion. For the study of the Poema ultimum 
this fine edition is indispensable. 


2311 WB Leiden, Commandenjpoort 4-6 J. DEN Bozrr 


Jean-Claude Larchet, Saint Maxime le Confesseur (580-662) (— Initiations aux 
Peres de l'Église), Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 2003, 288 p. ISBN 2-204- 
07156-0, € 25 (broché). 


In principle the value of a book should be judged by the new insights it 
presents, the innovative conclusions it draws, or the clarity of the way in 
which it sums up earlier research; and not by the fame of its author. Yet, 
in practice, some scholars tend to be considered as authorities and the 
presence of their name on the cover gives a publication a touch of trust- 
worthiness, so important in the rat-race of commercial book trade (and 
modern scholarship). As far as the research on Maximus the Confessor is 
concerned, Jean-Claude Larchet has definitely reached the status of an 
authoritatve scholar. Apart from a number of articles on the 7th century 
theologian, he can rightfully boast such important publications as Za düi- 
nisation de. l'homme selon. saint Maxime le. Confesseur and. Maxime le. Confesseur, 
médiateur. entre. l'Orient. et. l'Occident, and. the quite sound introductions to 
Emmanuel Ponsoye's very poor French translations of Maximus! Quaestiones 
ad Thalassium, Ambigua, Epistulae, Opuscula and Quaestiones et dubia? 

His latest book, entitled. Saint Maxime le Confesseur (580-662), presents itself 
on p. 9 as an "ouvrage d'initiation" and on the back cover as responding 


! Published as volumes 194 and 208 of the Cogitatio Fidei-series (Paris, 1996 and 1998). 

? See Saint Maxime le. Confesseur, Questions à. Thalassios, Paris-Suresnes, 1992, pp. 7-44; 
Saint Maxime le Confesseur, Ambigua, Paris-Suresnes, 1994, pp. 9-84; Samt Maxime le Confesseur, 
Lettres, Paris, 1998, pp. 7-62; Saint Maxime le. Confesseur, Opuscules théologiques et polémiques, 
Paris, 1998, pp. 7-108 and Samt Maxime le. Confesseur, Questions. et. difficultés (Quaestiones. et 
dubia), Paris, 1999, pp. 7-26 respectively. On the translation of Maximus! Opuscula the- 
ologica et polemica, see my review in Vigiliae Christianae 54 (2000), pp. 214-218. 
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"à un besoin en mettant à la disposition d'un large public une présenta- 
tion abordable, mais néanmoins aussi exacte et compléte que possible, de 
la vie, des oeuvres et de l'ensemble de la pensée de Saint Maxime". The 
intention is excellent: after a century of ever-increasing interest in Maximus 
the Confessor and an ever-accelerating stream of publications, even spe- 
cialists run the risk to be off the track, not to mention the non-specialists. 
In this review, however, I will try to show that the outcome is anything 
but excellent and, I dare say, unworthy of the good scholar Larchet has 
proven himself to be in the past. 

I will start with the final part of the book, Part V (pp. 229-283), where 
Larchet presents an alphabetically ordered, comprehensive bibliography. 
Some years ago a similar bibliography was presented by Peter Van Deun, 
in chronological order and accompanied by a very useful index. Although 
Larchet does mention Van Deun's article in the course of his own bibli- 
ography, he apparently thought he could dispense himself from referring 
to it explicitly as one of his sources. It is indeed patently obvious that 
Larchet used, not to say, plundered Van Deun's bibliography in order to 
draw up his own list. To give only two examples: the studies by Griet Van 
der Herten and Katrin Hauspie are unpublished Leuven licentiate's theses 
which cannot be read outside the University Library. Admittedly, upon 
publication Van Deun's bibliography became public property, but using it 
to present a bibliography of your own without referring to it properly is 
ethically questionable, to say the least. 

It is equally remarkable—and it further strengthens my conviction that 
Larchet's bibliography heavily depends on that by Van Deun—that while 
stating to have gathered a comprehensive bibliography, Larchet, in the first 


5 Cf. Maxime le Confesseur. État de la. question et bibliographie exhaustive, in. Sacris Erudiri 38 
(1998-1999), pp. 485-573. A first update will appear soon. 

* Cf. Griet Van der Herten, De taal van Evagrius Pontieus en Maximus Confessor. Lexicografische 
en. stilistische vergelking van "De oratione? met. «De caritate? (unpublished dissertation), Leuven, 
1984 and Katrin Hauspie, Maximus Confessor an septuagesimus primus auctor textus graeci. Veteris 
Testamenti. dicti. Septuaginta? De. aanhalingen uit. de. Septuaginttekst in. Maximus? Quaestiones. ad 
Thalassium (unpublished dissertation), Leuven, 1992. The fact that Larchet missed my 
2001 dissertation on the majority of the texts edited by S.L. Epifanovich (cf. B. Roosen, 
Epifanovitch Revisited. (Pseudo-) Maximi Confessoris Opuscula varia: a. critical edition. with. extenswe 
noles on manuscript tradition and authenticity [unpublished doctoral dissertation], Leuven, 2001) 
seems to be sufficient proof that he is not that well-informed about the research in 
Leuven, so as to have knowledge of these theses without having consulted Van Deun's 
bibliography. 
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three parts of his book, fails to present a decent bibliography of the sub- 
jects he is adressing. In Part II (pp. 27-114), for example, the nearly ubiq- 
uitous references to P. Sherwood;? to the meritorious, but outdated bibli- 
ography by Maria Luisa Gatti? and to the introductions to the listed 
translations hardly suffice. For example, where are the articles by J.D. 
Madden and M. Richard on the definiüons of will in. CPG 7697. 26? 
Where is P. Speck's contribution to the discussion concerning the end of 
Maximus' 8th letter?? Where are the studies on John of Scythopolis and 
the Corpus Dionysiacum, indispensable for the study of the Maximian scho- 
lia on the Corpus?? The fact that these studies are mentioned in the last 
part of the book hardly qualifies as a valid excuse: since the book pri 
marily aims at students and scholars new in the field of Maximus studies, 
the necessary bibliography should have been listed wherever it 1s appro- 
priate and useful. But also on a more basic level, that is as concerns the 
texts themselves, Larchet's listings in the second part are lacunous. For 
example, where is the reference to the extant Syriac translation of the 
seven chapters of Eulogius of Alexandria's Dubiationes orthodoxt (CPG. 7697. 
23b and CPG 6971) and to the anonymous twelve chapter version of that 


5 C£. An Annotated Date-List. of the Works of Maximus the. Confessor (7. Studia. Anselmiana 
30), Roma, 1952. 

$ C£. Massimo 1l Confessore. Saggio di bibliografia. generale ragionata e contributi per una. ricostruzione 
scientifica. del suo. pensiero. metafisico e religioso. Introduzione di G. Reale (7 Pubblicazioni del 
Centro di Ricerche di Metafisica. Sezione di Metafisica. del. Platonismo nel suo sviluppo storico. e nella 
filosofia. patristica. Studi e testi 2), Milano, 1987. 

? Cf. J.D. Madden, 7e Authenticity of Early Definitions of Will (Thelésis), n F. Heinzer - 
C. Schónborn (ed.), Maximus Confessor. Actes du Symposium sur Maxime le Confesseur, Fribourg, 
2-5 septembre 1980 (— Paradosis 27), Fribourg (Suisse), 1982, pp. 61-79. M. Richard, Un 
faux dithélite. Le traué de S. Irénée au. diacre Démétrius, Àn. P. Wirth (ed.), Polychronion. Festschrifl 
F. Dólger zum 75. Geburtstag (7. Corpus der griechischen Urkunden des Mittelalters und. der neueren 
«e&t, Reihe D: Beiheft. Forschungen zur griechischen Diplomatik und. Geschichte 1), Heidelberg, 
1966, pp. 431-440 (reprinted in M. Richard, Opera Minora III, Turnhout—Leuven, 1977, 
n. 65). 

* Cf. Maximos der Bekenner und die Zwangtaufe durch Kaiser Heraklews, in. Varia Vl. Beitráge 
zum Thema Byzantimische Feindseligkeit. gegen. die. Juden im. frühen. siebien. Jahrhundert nebst. einer 
Untersuchung zu Anastasios dem. Perser (7. Potlila Byzantina 15), Bonn, 1997, pp. 441-467. 

? Cf. e.g. Beate Regina Suchla, Das Scholienwerk des Johannes von. Skythopolis zu den are- 
opagitischen "Traktaten in. seiner. philosophie-. und. theologiegeschichtlichen Bedeutung, in. Ysabel de 
Andia (ed.), Denys ÜAréopagite et sa postérité en Orient et en Occident. Actes du. Colloque International. 
Paris, 21-24 septembre 1994 (— Collections des Études Augustiniennes. Série Antiquité 151), Paris, 
1997, pp. 155-165. 
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text in the Doctrina Patrum? Why 1s the so-called Aecensto Athentensis (BHG 
1233n) of Maximus' vta not mentioned while the Aecensio Mosquensis (BHG 
1233m) is? And, most importantly, where are the dubia et spuria, several of 
which have enjoyed considerable attention in earlier Maximus research and 
therefore should have been discussed, at least for the sake of completeness? 

Parts I (pp. 13-25) and /II (pp. 115-217) also pose an ethical problem. 
Devoted to Maximus' biography and way of thinking respectively, the for- 
mer is a new reprint with some mostly minor changes of a text Larchet 
has published already twice before, while a large part of the latter turns 
out to be a catena-like selection of passages from Larchet's earlier publi- 
cations.!! In neither case did Larchet deem it necessary to point this situ- 
ation out to his readers. For the third part in particular, this situation raises 
the question whether a novice will benefit from reading a text made of a 
selection of passages from texts written for specialists. I fail to see how 
such a procedure can enhance the clarity of the exposé so indispensable 
in an "ouvrage d'initiation". 

In Part IV (pp. 219-227), finally, Larchet presents the French translation 
of Maximus' Capita XV and Capita X announced already in 1994.? Both 
texts are available to scholars only as chapters 1-15 and chapters 16-25 of 
the first century of the Ps. Maximian Diversa capita [CPG 7715]. The dis- 
covery of a direct tradition of these texts—more than thirty manuscripts 
for the Capita XV, six for the Capita X—34s a fairly recent achievement.? 
Even if future research would show that the original wording of both texts 
was not altered when incorporated into the JDiwersa capita, still the fact 


!0 Cf, La divinisation [cit. n. 1], pp. 7-20 and pp. 7-16 of his introduction to Ponsoye's 
translation of the Opuscula [cit. n. 2]. One of the not so minor changes with regard to 
the first time Larchet published this text, is the omission of a discussion concerning the 
extant Syriac vifa (ed. S. Brock, 4n Early Symac Life of Maximus the Confessor, Àn. Analecta 
Bollandiana 91 [1973], pp. 299-346; reprinted in id., Syriac. Perspectives on. Late Antiquity | 
Variorum Reprints. Collected Studies 199], London, 1984, n. XIT). The fact that Larchet 
clearly favours the information provided by the Greek vifa results in an almost com- 
plete disregard for the Syriac text. To be sure, the Syriac vita deserves more attention. 

! For pp. 130-131 e.g., see Larchet, Maxime le Confesseur, médiateur . . ., pp. 64-65, pp. 
66-67 and p. 72. 

I? Of. p. 4 of Ponsoye's translation of the Ambigua [cit. n. 2]. 

13 For the Capita X, see the article by C. De Vocht, Un nouvel opuscule de Maxime ie 
Confesseur, source des chapitres non. encore identifiés des cinq. centuries. théologiques (CPG. 7715), in 
Byzantion 57 (1987), pp. 415-420. 
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remains that Larchet cannot pretend to have translated the Cap:a XV or 
the Capua X as such. 

The translation itself is considerably better than the ones by Ponsoye, 
but on the whole the exactness and precision indispensable in the case of 
such technical texts is lacking. Some striking mistranslations really call for 
rectification. 

The first half of chapter 6 of the Capita XV is translated thus—my | under- 
limngs to indicate the problematic passages—: "$1 toute participation de. ceux 
qui participent est précongue, alors la Cause des €tres qui, par nature, préexiste 
aux étres et est congue avant eux, dépasse clairement et indubitablement 
tous les étres, d'une maniére incomparable et de toutes les facons, non en 
tant qu'essence des créatures—car alors le Divin se révélerait composé, ayant 
l'hypostase des étres pour compléter sa propre existence—, mais en fant que 
de l'essence elle est. la. suressence. (. ..)". In Greek the beginning of the chap- 
ter reads: Ei nàoa petoyn tv pueteyóvtov npoemwoeitoi. Larchet (see the 
first italics) translated it as if there is a connection between the genitive 
and pexoyn, while actually the genitive 1s governed by zpogzwoeitoi. "Thus, 
the correct translation is something like: "Si toute participation est congue 
avant ceux qui participent". Maximus contnues by saying that the cause 
of what is transcends (onépxkewou) all that 1s and to illustrate this he makes 
both a negative and a positive comparison: ooy óg ovoía (sc. onépkevtau) 
cuouBefnxótov (...) &ÀA' Gg obotag (sc. onépkeva) t0 vxepoooiov. In other 
words, Larchet should have translated it this way: non comme une essence 
(dépasse) les qualités non-essenaelles (. ..) mais comme la suressence (dépasse) 
l'essence". His own translation (see the second and third italics) does not 
make sense. 

Finally, in chapter 12 of the same text Larchet understood on£p &vO0póntov 
the same way as the oz&p &vÜponzov some lines further on and translated 
"]l reste toujours au-dessus de l'homme", while Maximus is actually speak- 
ing about Christ's incarnation. The correct translation therefore is "pour 
l'homme". 

Together with the strikingly high number of mistakes and typing errors 
in the bibliographic references, Larchet's latest book gives the strong impres- 
sion of having been made quickly and without much consideration for 
accuracy and scholarly ethics. Larchet's initial co-operation in preparing 
the chapter on Maximus the Confessor for the future first volume of La 
théologie byzantine et sa. tradition (a co-operation which was terminated by the 
editors of that encyclopedia) and the blatant similarity in concept and struc- 
ture between Larchet's book and the chapters in the already available sec- 
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ond volume of that encyclopedia,!* clearly suggest an answer to the ques- 
tion why he felt the need to publish this book. 


Katholieke Universiteit Leuven BRAM ROOSEN 
Instituut voor Vroegchristelike en Byzantijnse Studies, 

Blide Inkomststraat 21, 

B-3000 Leuven 


Stephen Emmel, Martin Krause, Siegfried G. Richter, Sofia Schaten 
(Hgg.), Agvypten und .Nubien in spátantiker und christlicher. Zeit. Akten. des. 6. 
Internationalen. Koptologenkongresses in Münster 20.-26. Tuli 1996, Band 1: Matenielle 
Kultur, Kunst und religióses Leben; Band 2: Schrifttum, Sprache und 
Gedankenwelt (Sprachen und Kulturen des Christlichen Orients, Band 6,1 
& 6.2), Wiesbaden: Reichert Verlag 1999, 549 -- 583 S. (inkl. ca. 200 s/w- 
Abbildungen), ISBN 3-89500-095-7, € 110 (Gebunden). 


Die Koptologie bescháftigt sich mit der Kulturgeschichte Agyptens in 
der koptischen Zeit, die vom 3. Jahrhundert nach Chr. bis heute andauert. 
Da dabei versucht wird, eine Kultur in ihrer ganzen Vielfalt und über eine 
lange Zeitspanne hinweg abzudecken, ist die Koptologie im wesentlichen 
ein interdisziplináres Fach, das insbesondere auch mit der Patristik viele 
Verbindungen, Parallelen und sogar Überschneidungen aufweist. Die ein- 
drucksvollen und vom Reichert Verlag mustergültig herausgegebenen zwei 
Bànde Agypten und .Nubien in spátantiker und christlicher Zeit tragen die Resultate 
der neuesten koptologischen Forschung zusammen, die auf dem 6. Inter- 
nationalen Koptologenkongref! 1996 in Münster prásentiert wurden. Die 
zahlreichen, in deutscher, englischer, franzósischer und italienischer Spra- 
che verfaften Einzelbeitráge internationaler Wissenschaftler geben ein Bild 
von der Vielfalt der Interessengebiete innerhalb der Koptologie. Dreizehn 
meistenteils sehr ausgewogenen und bleibend wertvollen Überblicksbeitráge 
fassen die Forschung in den verschiedenen Hauptbereichen der Koptologie 
zwischen 1992 und 1996 zusammen, wie z.B. die Beitráge von Peter 
Grossmann (Christliche Archáologie), Paul van Moorsel (*Coptic Art), 
Wlodzimierz Godlewski (Christian Nubia), James Goehring (CCoptic 


* Cf. C.G. Conticello — Vassa Conticello (ed.), La théologie byzantine et sa tradition lI 
(XIII-XTX* s.) (7. Corpus Christtanorum), Turnhout, 2002. 
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Monastcism?, Heinzgerd Brakmann ('Liturge der Kopten), Tito Orlandi 
(Letterature copta), Peter Nagel (Koptische Bibeltexte), Birger Pearson 
(*Gnosticism") und Wolf-Peter Funk (*Manichaeism in Egypt). Der Themen- 
schwerpunkt des ersten Bandes liegt auf der Archáologie, der Kunst, der 
Liturgie, der Theologie und der Kirchengeschichte. Der zweite Band konzen- 
triert sich auf das Schrifttum, die Sprache und die Gedankenwelt. Die 
Kodikologie und Paláographie, die Papyrologie und die Epigraphik als 
Teilwissenschaften hefern wichtige Einsichten bei der Bescháfügung mit 
den Quellen, der Literatur, der Bibel und auch der christlich-arabischen 
Literatur. Band 2 enthált auch mehrere wichtigen Beitráge zur Gnosis und 
zum Manicháismus. So entsteht ein lebhaftes Panorama der mannigfalti- 
gen Landschaft Àgyptens und Nubiens in spátantiker und christlicher Zeit, 
das nicht zuletzt für die patrisüschen Studien zentrale Bedeutung hat. Aus 
diesem Grund wird hier zur Übersicht der vollstándigen Inhalt der beiden 
Bánde, die zusammen den sichtbaren und bleibenden Erfolg des 6. Inter- 
nationalen Koptologenkongresses darstellen, aufgeführt: 


Band 1 


Martin. Krause, Vorwort; Archáologie, Kunst, Christliches .Nubien. und Mónchtum: Peter 
Grossmann, Christliche Archáologie in Ágypten: Bericht über die Forschungslage; 
Paul van Moorsel, Some Words about these Years of Plenty: Fieldwork and 
Publicaüons on Coptc Art in 1992-1996; Wlodzimierz Godlewski, Christian Nubia: 
Recent Studies (1990-1996); James E. Goehring, Recent Research in Coptc 
Monasticism (1992-1996); Dominique Bénazeth avec la parücipation d'A. Conin, 
Un ensemble de bronzes coptes récemment acquis par le Louvre; M. L. Bierbrier, 
Copüc Antiquities in the Department of Egyptian Antiquites, Briüsh. Museum; 
Karl-Heinz Brune, Die Verkündigungsszene des Syrischen. Klosters: Ergebnis der 
Entwicklung einer eigenstándigen frühchristlichen Bildsprache; Georges Descoeudres, 
Zur Entstehung einer Reprásentationshaltung im monastischen Gebet am Beispiel 
der Kellia; Marianne Erikson, Golden Anonymous and St. Mena - or Daniel in 
the Lions' Den: Two Late Antique/Copaüc Depictions in the Weave; Olga Etinhof, 
The Copac Art Collection of Vladimir Semjonovich Golenischev in Moscow; Cácilia 
Fluck, Eine koptische Puppentunika; Gawdat Gabra, The Story of the Coptic 
Museum [4.e., the Coptic Museum in Cairo; JvO]; Girgis Daoud Girgis, A Centaur 
on an Object from a Private Collechon; Wlodzimierz Godlewski, Naglun 1993- 
1996; Gisela Helmecke, Priestergewánder oder Votvgaben?; Suzana Hodak, Die 
ornamentalen koptischen Purpurwirkereien: Untersuchungen zum strukturellen 
Aufbau; Ulrike Horak, Die koptischen Textihen im Joanneum/Graz; Virpi Huhtala, 
Koptsche Textilien im Finnischen Nationalmuseum und in finnischem Privatbesitz; 
K. C. Innemée, New Discovenes at Deir al-Sourian, Wadi al-Natrun; Lucia Langener, 
Isis lactans — Maria lactans: Untersuchungen zur koptischen Ikonographie; Magdalena 
Lapta$, Comments on Wall Paintings from "House A" in Old Dongola; Petra 
Linscheid, Kapuzen im spátantiken und koptischen Ágypten; Gertrud J. M. van 
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Loon, Church of Abu Sayfayn: Wall Paintings in the Chapel of Mar Girgis; Fatma 
Mahmoud Mohamed, Quelques exemplaires choisis de motifs relevés sur des 
céramiques du Musée Copte; Malgorzata Martens-Czarnecka, Wall Paintings from 
the Monastery on Kom H at Old Dongola; Bozena Mierzejewska, Murals in the 
Bishops Chapel, Faras: The Visual Expression of the Ruler's Ideology in Nubia; 
Ashraf Nageh, The Restoration of the Wall Paintings in the Coptic Museum; 
Claudia Nauerth, Zu spátantiken Leichentüchern aus ÀÁgypten — eine Skizze; Olga 
W. Oschanrna, On One Coptic Lamp from the Hermitage Museum; Krzysztof 
Pluskota, Pottery from Old Dongola; Marguerite Rassarth-Debergh, Bilan des 
Fouilles aux Kellia: Peintures; Marguerite. Rassart-Debergh, Nouveautés; Dorothee 
Renner-Volbach, Magischer Lotos? Ein Rundeinsatz im Purpurwirkerei; Marie- 
Héléne Rutschowscaya, Le redéploiement des collections coptes dans le musée du 
Louvre: État des travaux (1996); Bishop Samuil & Peter Grossmann, Researches 
in the Laura of John Kolobos (Wádi Natrün); Hans-Georg Severin, Anmerkungen 
zur Rezepton koptischer Skulptur im Koptischen Museum; Zuzana Skalova in 
cooperation with Youhanna Nessim Youssef, Sobhi Shenuda & Magdi Mansour, 
Looking through Icons: Note on the Egyptian-Dutch "Conservation of Coptic Icons 
Project" 1989-1996; Catherine Thirard, L'organisation architecturale des monastéres 
d'aprés les textes et l'archéologie (les monastéres d'Épiphane et du Han el-Ahmàr; 
Katarzyna Urbaniak-Walczak, Koptische Stoffe aus der Sammlung des National- 
museums in Warchau: Geschichte der Sammlung; Ewa Wipszycka, L'organisation 
économique de la congrégation pachómienne: Critique du témoignage de Jéróme; 
Bogdan Zurawski, Faith Healing, Philanthropy and Commemoration in Late Chris- 
tian Dongola; Liturgie, Theologie und Kirchengeschichte: Heinzgerd Brakmann, Neue 
Funde und Forschungen zur Liturgie der Kopten (1992-1996); Achim Budde, 
Einsetzungsbericht und Heiligungsbitte der ágyptischen Basilios-Anaphora: Zur 
Sonderstellung der bohairischen Version; Anba Damian, Die koptische Kirche in 
Deutschland; Fayek Mattheos Isaac, The Orthodox Eschatological and Ontological 
Metaphysics of Being and the Incessant Quest after Supernal Knowabihty; Maged 
S. À. Mikhail, An Early Glimpse into the Thought of St. Shenouda of Atripe; 
Mark Moussa, The Anü-Chalcedonian Movement in Byzantine Egypt: An Evaluation 
of Past Scholarship and Current Interpretations; Youhanna Nessim Youssef, Les 
rituels de la reconsécration [sc. des églises et des sanctuaires; JVO]; Rachad Mounir 
Shoucri, Plato at Heliolopolis of Egypt: A Critical Look at the Relanonship between 
Egyptian Philosophy, Platonic Philosophy, and Alexandrian Theology; Zakaria Z. 
Wahba, The Copts in the Diaspora with Emphasis on the United States of America; 
Dietmar W. Winkler, Ein Passus aus der koptischen Basileiosliturgie und der syrischen 
Vita Dioscor als Quellen der Wiener christologischen Formel. 


Band 2 


Tito Orlandi, Lo studio della letteratura copta 1992-1996; Peter Nagel, Die Arbeit 
an den kopüschen Bibeltexten 1992-1996; Johannes den Heijer, Recent Developments 
in Coptic-Arabic Studies (1992-1996); Stephen Emmel, Recent Progress in Coptic 
Codicology and Paleography (1992-1996); Samiha Abdel Shaheed Abdel Nour, A 
Project of Arabic Palaeography of the Christian Arabic Manuscripts from the 
Thirteenth to the Eighteenth Century; Gonnie van den Berg-Onstwedder, The 
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Descent into Hell in the Coptic Literary Tradition; Hans-Gebhard Bethge, Neue 
Bibeltexte: Fragmente koptischer Handschriften — ein Werkstattbericht; Roelof van 
den Broek, An Early Chronology of Holy Week in Pseudo-Cyril of Jerusalem's On 
the Passion (Pierpont Morgan Library, M 610); Stephen Emmel, Ediüng Shenute: 
Problems and Prospects; Michel van Esbroeck, Koptische Fragmente der Apa- 
Jeremias Legende; Clara ten Hacken, Coptic and Arabic Texts on Macrobius, an 
Egyptian Monk of the Sixth Century; Charles W. Hedrick, A Preliminary Report 
on Coptic Codex P. Berol. Inv. 22220; A. Fouad Khouzam, Le manuscrit Copte 
44 de Paris de la Bibliothéque Nationale de France; Michael Kohlbacher, Minor 
Texts for a History of Asceticism: Editions in Progress; Jos van Lent, An Unedited 
Copto-Arabic Apocalypse of Shenute from the Fourteenth Century: Prophecy and 
History; Gesine Schenke Robinson, Codex Berolinensis P 20915: A Progress Report; 
Jens Schróter, Zur Menschensohnvorstellung im Evangelium nach Maria; Karlheinz 
Schüssler, The "Biblia Coptica" Projekt; Hany N. Takla, The Thirteenth-Century 
Coptic (?) Martyrdom of John of Phanidjoit, Reconsidered; Bernd Witte, *Sur la 
négligence" — einige Bemerkungen zu einem Fragment aus dem Weifen Kloster; 
Papyrologie und Efsgraphik: Roger S. Bagnall, Greek Papyri and Copac Studies 1990- 
1995; Anthony Alcock & Iain Gardner, The Coptic Economic Texts from Kellis 
(Dakhleh Oasis Seyna Bacot, Avons-nous retrouvé la grand-mére de koloche?; 
Anke-Ilona Blóbaum, Bemerkungen zu einem koptischen Brief: Das Ostrakon Louvre 
N 686; Anne Boud'hors, Le catalogage des textes coptes du Louvre; Sarah ]J. 
Clackson, Ostraca and Graffiti Excavated at el-Amarna; Raffaella Cribiore, Greek 
and Coptic Education in Late Antique Egypt; Marvin Meyer, The magical Book 
of Mary and the Angels (P. Heid. Inv. Kopt. 685); Tonio Sebastian Richter, Die 
neun Stelen Ágyptisches Museum der Universitát Leipzig Inv.-Nr. 680-688 mit der 
Herkunftsangabe Qasr Ibrim; Sofia Schaten, Griechische und koptische Bauinschriften; 
Linguistik: Anl Shisha-Halevy, Coptic Linguistics: 1992-1996; Nathalie Bosson, De 
l'expression du rapport à l'object en langue copte; Rodolphe Kasser, Langue copte 
bohairique: Son attestation par les inscriptüons des Kelli et leur évaluation lin- 
guisüque; Bentley Layton, A Penultimate Personal Object Morph in Classical Sahidic 
Coptic; Wolf B. Oerter, Die sogenannten Nominalpráfixe: Zur Anwendung eines 
Begriffs in Grammatiken des Koptischen (Saidischen); Helmut Satzinger, Koptische 
Vokalphoneme und ágyptische Pluralformation; Ariel Shisha-Halevy, Bohairic 
Narratve Grammar; Adel Sidarus, Contribution des scalae médiévales à la lexi- 
cologie copte: Compte-rendu d'un projet de recherche; Jürgen Tubach, Bemerkungen 
zur geplanten Wiederaufnahme des Wórterbuchprojekts "Griechische Lehnwórter 
im Koptüschen" in Halle; Ewa D. Zakrewska, Adverbial Clauses in the Structure 
of the Text: The case of the Bohairic *Parücipium Absolutum"; Gnosis und Manichitsmus: 
Birger A. Pearson, Gnosticism 1992-1996; Wolf-Peter Funk, Research on Manichaeism 
in Egypt 1988-1996; Niclas Fórster, Die Bedeutung des sogenannten Eucha- 
risüesakramentes der Markosier und die Texte aus Nag Hammadi; Judith Harten- 
stein, Gedanken zur Kohárenz und Absicht des "Brief des Petrus an Philippus" 
(NHC VIII, 2); Jan Helderman, Manicháische Züge im Thomasevangelium; Alexandr 
L. Khosroyev, Der Eugnostosbrief (NHC III, 3) und die Sophia Jesu Chrisa (NHC 
III,4; Paul Van Lindt, Light and Dark in the Apocryphon of John; Silke Petersen, 
Zitate im. Dialog des Erlósers (NHC II, 25; Uwe-Karsten Plisch, Probleme und 
Lósungen: Bemerkungen zu einer Neuübersetzung des Thomasevangeliums (NHC 
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II, 25 Siegfried G. Richter, Die manichàáische Toten- oder Seelenmesse; Eugenia 
Smagina, Besonderheiten der koptischen Manichaica; Dieter Taillieu, In the Margin 
of Psalm of Thomas 20; Jacques van der Vliet, The Coptic Gnostic Texts as 
Christian Apocryphal Literature; Gregor Wurst, Die Bedeutung der manicháischen 
Sonntagsfeier (manicháisches Psalmenbuch I, 127). 


Alle diese Divitiae Aegypti (et .Nubiae) in. zwei stattlichen Bánden kosten nur 
€ 110, eine bemerkenswerte Tatsache, für die nicht nur dem Reichert 
Verlag, sondern auch den Organisatoren des Kongresses, den Herausgebern 
und insbesondere der Deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft Dank gebührt. 
Erwáhnen wir noch, daB die Erscheinung der Akten des im Sommer 2000 
in Leiden veranstalteten 7. Kongresses für 2004 angekündigt worden ist: 
M. Immerzeel, J. van der Vlet, M. Kersten, C. van Zoest (eds.), Coptic 
Studws on the Threshold of a New Millennium (Orientalia Lovaniensia. Analecta 
133, Peeters Publishers, Leuven). 


Nijmegen/ Utrecht J. VAN OonRT 
j.van.oort(g)planet.nl 


Sulpicio Severo, Vita di Martino. Introduzione, testo, traduzione e com- 
mento a cura di Fabio Ruggiero (Biblioteca Patristica, vol. 40). Bologna: 
Edizioni Dehoniane 2003, 320 p., ISBN 88-10-42049-7, 23 Euro. 


In 1866 Karl Halm inaugurated the Corpus Scriplorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum 
with his edition of Sulpicius Severus! opera. The l7fe of Saint Martin can 
be found on pp. 109-137. A century later J. Fontaine published a new 
criücal edition of the Vita as vol. 133 of the Sources Chrétiennes (Paris 1967). 
In his introduction he acknowledges his debt to the studies of P. Hyltén 
and B.M. Peebles, who were preparing a new edition of Sulpicius Severus 
for the Corpus Christianorum, a project which did not materialize. The text 
of Fontaine's edition provided the basis for the bilingual editions of Bastiaensen 
and Smit in. Vite dei Santi YV (Milan 1975) and K. Smolak (Eisenstadt 1997). 

Fabio Ruggiero now presents a new critical edition, in which the differences 
with Fontaine are neither spectacular nor insignificant. Sometimes these 
alterations are prompted by R.'s preference for the most important man- 
uscript, the early sixth century Veronensis (V). A few examples, with 
Fontaine's text in parenthesis: fraef. 1 schida (scheda), 6.1 Mediolanium (Mediolanum), 
7.5 wirtutium. (virtutum), 17.4 Dom:no Iesu. credidit (Dominum. Iesum. credidit), 18.1 
cipes (cwttatem), 23.7. unum de fratribus (unum de fratribus Sabatium. nomine). In 
some cases V has a lacuna, e.g. 7.1, where R. chooses :/a of most mss 
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instead of Hyltén's conjecture Pictavos, printed by Fontaine, and 14.1, where 
he prefers the 'Italian' family's zntecisset to. inmisisset. However, R.'s predilec- 
tion is not rigid, witness his reasoned acceptance of Paulinus vero in 19.3, 
where Fontaine follows V's omission of vero. 

R.'s translation is reliable, giving cause for doubt in only a few places, 
e.g. "se credi" is not a satisfactory rendering of the *Hóflichkeitsformel s 
tbt videtur (praef. 6); meditabatur (2.4) 1s an. instance of the verb expressing 
"exercendo praeparare" (TLL VIII 578.25 sqq.), so that Smolak's "berei- 
tete sich vor" is better than R.'s *meditava"; vidimus (20.9) means *we (i.e. 
our generation) have seen', not "io ho visto". The commentary is certainly 
helpful, but leaves something to be desired too. R. registers the many allu- 
sions to Scripture, refers to important scholarly literature in various lan- 
guages and lavishly provides full quotations from the rest of Sulpicius 
Severus' 'dossier on Martin, viz. the epistulae and the dialogi. This is no 
doubt useful, but here and there the reader could have done with some 
further enlightenment: in 3.5 vir beatissimus the suddenly appearing superla- 
tive deserves comment; it would have been wise to delineate the true pro- 
portions of the hyperbole in 6.4 cum haeresis Arriana. per totum. orbem . . . pul- 
lulasset; the random (fortuito) opening of the Bible in 9.5 should have been 
explained as a specimen of a wider 'divinatory' phenomenon: see the rel- 
evant chapter in P.W. van der Horst, fapheth in the Tents of Shem (Louvain 
2002) pp. 159-189; the remarkable phrase opulentissimum superstitione religio- 
nts (14.3) requires explanation; ad 19.1 a reference to Arborius 3 in PLRE 
| 97-98 is indispensable; the fact that nobody ever saw Martin laughing 
(27.1) does not betray morosity or lack of humour, but illustrates his gen- 
uine asceticism, as would have been worthwhile to explain. 

These critical remarks do not impair the conclusion that this edition of 
the Vita Martini is a worthy member of the admirable series to which it 
belongs. 


2311 WB Leiden, Commanderijpoort 4-6 J. DEN Bozrr 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Becker, Adam H. & Annette Yoshiko Reed (eds), 7he Ways that Never 
Parted. $ews and Christians in. Late Antiquity and. the. Early Middle. Ages. (Texts 
and Studies in Ancient Judaism/Texte und Studien zum Antiken Judentum 
95), Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck 2003, VIII -- 410 pp., ISBN 3-16-147966-1, 
€ 74 (clothbound with jacket)—New volume in the disünguished series 
edited by Martin Hengel and Peter Scháfer, with seventeen fine studies by 
leading specialists in their fields, mainly as a result of a new Oxford- 
Princeton Research Partnership and focussing on the interactions of Jews 
and Christians between the Bar Kokhba Revolt and the rise of Islam: 
Foreword by Martin Goodman, Simon Price, and Peter Scháfer (v-viii); 
Annette Yoshiko Reed & Adam H. Becker, Introduction: Traditional Models 
and New Directions (1-34); Paula Frederiksen, What "Parting of the Ways"? 
Jews, Gentiles, and the Ancient Mediterranean City (35-63); Daniel Boyarin, 
Semantc Differences; or, Judaism" /" Christianity" (65-85); Robert A. Kraft, 
The Weighing of the Parts: Pivots and Pitfalls in the Study of Early Judaisms 
and their Early Christian Offspring (87-94); Andrew S. Jacobs, The Lion 
and the Lamb: Reconsidering Jewish-Christian Relations in Antiquity (95- 
1185; Martin Goodman, Modeling the *Parüng of the Ways" (119-129: 
nine highly interesting diagrams with brief introduction); David Frankfurter, 
Beyond *Jewish Chrisauanity": Continuing Rehgious Sub-Cultures of the 
Second and Third Centuries and Their Documents (131-143); E. Leigh 
Gibson, The Jews and Christians in the Martyrdom of Polycarp: Entangled 
or Parted Ways? (145-158); Amram Tropper, Tractate Avot and Early 
Christian Succession Lists (159-188); Annette Yoshiko Reed, "Jewish 
Chrisaanity" after the "Parting of the Ways": Approaches to Historiography 
and Self-Definition in the Pseudo-Clementines (189-231); Alison Salvesen, 
A Convergence of the Ways? The Judaizing of Christian Scripture by 
Origen and Jerome (233-258); Daniel Stókl Ben Ezra, Whose Fast Is It? 
The Ember Day of September and Yom Kippur (259-282, with ample dis- 
cussion of texts from, among others, Leo the Great; the nudipedalia of his 
sermo 89, however, may refer to Manichaean and not to Jewish practice); 
Naomi Koltun-Fromm, Zippora's Complaint: Moses is Not Conscientious 
in the Deed! Exegetcal Traditions of Moses! Celibacy (283-306, discussing 
the exegesis of Aphrahat among others); Ra'anan S. Abusch, Rabbi Ishmael's 
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Miraculous Conception: Jewish Redemption History in Anti-Christian 
Polemic (307-343); Averil Cameron, Jews and Heretcs—A Category Error? 
(345-360); John G. Gager, Did Jewish Chrisüans See the Rise of Islam? 
(361-372); Adam H. Becker, Beyond the Spatial and Temporal Lemes: 
Questioning the *Parüng of the Ways" Outside the Roman Empire (373- 
3925 List of Contributors (393-395); Modern Author Index (397-402); 
Subject Index (403-410). 

Brándle, R., John Chrysostom: Bishop — Reformer — Martyr. English. transla- 
ton by John Cawte and Silke Trzcionka with revised notes by Wendy 
Mayer (Early Chrisaan Studies 6), Sydney: St Pauls Publications 2004, XV 
* 169 p. (incl. 15 ill), ISBN 0-97522138-0-6, AUS$38.50 (pb).— Polished 
English translation of the original German edition (Kohlhammer, 1999). 
The book is written for the general reader rather than the specialist scholar; 
includes 15 b/w plates, a Glossary, list of persons and bnef bibliographies 
of sources and modern works. 

Mullen, Roderic M., 7he Expansin of Christtamty. A Gazetteer of its. First 
Three Centuries (Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae LXTIX), Leiden-Boston: 
Brill 2004, X. -- 407 pp., incl. several maps -* small added map, ISBN 90- 
04-13135-3, € 109 / US$ 135 (hardback).—An impressive work, though 
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lranscaucasian Iberia (133-135); Armenia Major (136-139); Part Two: 
Christian communities in. Europe before 325 C.E.s: Dioecesis of Trace 
(143-152); Nort and Northwest Coasts of the Black Sea (152-154); Greece 
(154-169); Province Dalmatia (170-172); Moesia Superior (172-175); Dacia 
lraiana (175-177); Pannonia (178-183); Dioecesis of the City of Rome 
(184-210); Dioecesis of Italy (211-220); Noricum (220-221); Raeua (221- 
222), Germania (Superior and Inferior) (222-226); Gaul (226-242); Britannia 
(242-248); Hispania (248-259); Part Three: Christian communities in Africa 
before 325 C.E.: Egypt (263-293); Cyrenaica and Libya (294-297); Africa 
Proconsularis (298-310); Numidia (311-319); Mauretania Sitifensis (319-321); 
Mauretania Caesariensis (321-326); Mauretania Tingitana (326-327); 
Unlocatable Christan Communities in North Africa (328-329); Ethiopia 
(Aksum) to the mid-Fourth Century (330-332); Maps (333-346, with an 
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enumeration of Unplaced Sites on p. 333); Bibliography and Abbrevations 
(347-385); Index (387-407). 

Peterson, Erik, Offenbarung des Johannes und polhtisch-theologische Texte. Aus 
dem Nachlass herausgegeben von Barbara .Nichtweif) und Werner Lóser (Ausgewáhlte 
Schriften, Band 4), Würzburg: Echter Verlag o,J. [2004], XLVII — 268 S., 
ISBN 3-429-02597-4, € 42.90 / CHF 74.00 (gebunden mit Umschlag). 

Petrusevangeltum: 'Yhomas J. Kraus & Tobias Nicklas (Hgg.), Das Petrus- 
evangelium und die Petrusapokalypse. Die. griechischen. Fragmente mit. deutscher und 
englischer Übersetzung (Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten 
Jahrhunderte, Neue Folge, Band 11, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen 1), 
Berlin-New York: Walter de Gruyter 2004, X 4 153 S. 4 Bildanhang (15 
S.), ISBN 3-11-017635-1, € 49.95 (Leinen). 

Richard, Anne, Cosmologie et Théologie chez Grégotre de Nazianze (Collection 
des Études Augustiniennes— Série Antiquité 169), Paris: Institut d'Études 
Augustiniennes 2003 [Diffuseur exclusif: Brepols Publishers, Turnhout, 
Belgium], 552 pp., ISBN 2-85121-193-5, € 72 (pb).—Introduction (9-31); 
Premiére partie: De Dieu au monde, et retour (33-373); Deuxiéme parte: 
Le monde et le Dieu Trinité (375-471), avec «nter alia discussion de *Grégoire 
de Nazianze et la crise Árienne'; *Trinité divine et indépendance de Dieu 
par rapport au monde; 'La génération divine n'est pas à l'image de la 
génération humaine"; *"Génération et création: le Fils n'est pas « du monde » 
mais « du Pére »; *La génération divine et l'indépendance de Dieu par rap- 
port au monde; 'Le Verbe Médiateur; Annexe: Poemata theologica, dogma- 
tica 1,1,4-5: Traduction et notes (483-507); Bibhographie (509-523); Indexes 
(525-547). 
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of the reception, transmission, and interpretation of the Bible in the life and 
thought of the Church during the first five centuries of Christianity, the so- 
called patristic era. The handbook offers the context and presuppositions 
necessary for understanding the development of the interpretative traditions 
of the Early Church, in its catechesis, its liturgy and as a foundation of its 
systems of theology. 





The handbook presents a comprehensive overview of the history of patristic exegesis. Apart from a general 
introduction to the major topics in this field, it contains essays by leading patristic scholars on the most important 
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Charles Kannengiesser was successor of the late Cardinal Jean Daniélou at the Institut Catholique, Paris; 
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the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, NJ. Since 1992 he is Professor at Concordia University, Montreal. 
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interpretation of the Bible in the Church Fathers attracts more and more sophisticated research; but 
ow we have lacked a really comprehensive overview. In these volumes, one of the foremost contempo- 


u 





rary patristic scholars provides a superb conspectus of the field, which will be indispensable for the futu 

this research. I am profoundly grateful for the enormous labours and the expert critical judgement Jo 
Professor Kannengiesser 5 work." 

Rowan Williams, The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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